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PREFACE. 


— tee 


THIS TRANSLATION of Dr. ZELLER’S ‘ Plato und die iiltere 
Akademie ’—Section 2, Part 2, Vol. II. of his ‘ Philoso- 
phie der Griechen '—has been made from the third and 
enlarged edition of that work, an earlier portion of 
which (‘Sokrates und die Sokratiker’) has already ap. 
peared in English in the translation of Dr. ReIcHEL, 


The text has been translated by Miss ALLEYNE, who 
desires to express her grateful acknowledgments to 
Dr. ZELLER for his courteous approval of the under- 
taking. For the notes, and for the revision of the 
whole, Mr. Goopw!n is responsible, 


The references in the notes require some explana- 
tion: Simple figures, with or without supra or infra, 
indicate the pages and notes of the English translation. 
Vol. I. means the first (German) volume of the ‘ Philo- 
sophie der Griechen,’ and Part I. the Erste Abtheilung 
of the second volume. 


Of the value of Dr. ZELLER’s work in the original, it 
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is unnecessary tospeak. Professor Jowett has recently 
borne ample and honourable testimony to it in the 
preface to the second edition of his Plato. It is hoped 
that the present translation may be of use to some 
students of Plato who are perhaps less familiar with 
German than Greek. 
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CHAPTER IL 


PLATO’S LIFE. 


THERE is hardly another philosopher of antiquity with 
whose life we are so intimately acquainted as with 
Plato’s; yet even in his case, tradition is often uncer- 


tain and still more often incomplete.’ 


1 According to Simplicius, Phys. 
268 a. m. Schol. 427 a. 15. De 
Celo, 8 b. 16 sq. 41 b. 1 8q. 
Karst. (Schol. 470 a. 27, where, 
instead of Karsten’s reading fly, 
should be read Biov, 474 a. 12.) 
Xenocrates had already written 
wept rod Iikdrwvos Biov. Whether 
this means a special work or 
merely an incidental notice in 
connection with some other dis- 
quisition must remain undecided. 
(Steinhart, Plato’s Leben, 8. 260 sq. 
adopts the latter supposition on 
account of Diogenes’ silence as to 
any such work.) Speusippus apud 
Diogenem, iv. 5. Apuleius de Dog- 
mate Platonis i. mentions an éyxw- 
puoy T1Adrwvos (which must be iden- 
tical with the wepldecavov II\drwvos 
ap. Diog. iii. 2, unless we suppose 
with Hermann and Steinhart, that 
the titles of the writings of Speu- 
sippus and Clearchus are confused : 
see respectively Plat. 97, 45, loc. 
cit. 7, 260). Finally we know of a 
treatise of Plato’s scholar Hermo- 


Je 


Born some years 


dorus, which gave information both 
about his life and his philosophy, 
and likewise of a work of Philippus 
of Opus rept TAdrwvos (see Diog. ii. 
106, iii. 6. Dercyllides ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. 56 b. Vol. Hercul. 
Coll. Alt. i. 162 sqq. Col. 6; cf. my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, Marb. 
1859, p. 18 sq. and for the latter 
Suidas s. vy. PiAdcogos). But from 
these most ancient sources we 
have only a few notices preserved 
to us. Later writers, the greater 
part of whom are known to us 
only from Diogenes, are of very 
unequal valuc (a review of them 
is to be found in Steinhart, loc. cit. 
13 sqq.); Diogenes himself is to 
be relied on only so far as he 
indicates his authorities ; and this 
is equally true of the IpoX\eyéueva 
(in Hermann’s edition of Plato, vi. 
196 sqq.) and of the short  bio- 
graphies of Olympiodorus and the 
anonymous writer who for the 
most part simply copies these. Of 
the Platonic letters the 7th is the 
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after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,? 


most important for the history of 
Plato’s hfe; still, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine, nor does it 
merit the unlimited confidence 
placed in it by Grote (Plato, i. 113 
8qq-), who is actuated not so much 
by the interest of a true historian 
as by that of an advocate, The 
remaining Platonic letters are quite 
worthless as historical evidence. 
On the other hand, Plato’s genuine 
writings give but very few points 
from which we can derive any 
knowledge of his life. The minor 
accredited accounts are false and 
not seldom self-contradictory. The 
more recent literature bearing on 
Plato’s life is given by Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39. Steinhart, 
loc. cit. 28 sq. 

? A tradition in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, iii. 8, says that he was born 
at gina, in which island his 
father had received an allotment 
on its occupation by an Athenian 
colony, about 430 n.c. This state- 
ment is doubtful in itself, and is 
rendered more so by the obvious 
falsity of the succeeding statement, 
that he only returned to Athens 
after the Spartan expulsion of the 
colonists, p.c, 404, The date of 
Plato’s birth is uncertain. Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. iii, 2 sq., 
assigned it to the 88th Olympiad 
(i.e, Olympiad 88, i.), n.c, 427, on 
the wth of Thargelion (May 21) 
(on the reduction to our months cf. 
Ueberweg, Exam. of the Platonic 
Writings—Steinhart, loc. cit. 284) ; 
and this, according to Plutarch, 
Questiones Convivales 8, 1, 1, 1, 
2, 1, and Apuleius, De Dogm. 
Plat. 1, was really kept as_ his 
birthday. With this Hermodorus 
(ap. Diog. 6) agrees, when he says 
that Plato was 28 years old when 


he went to Megara, i.e. directly 
after Socrates’ death, vide p. 14, 26, 
supra. On the other hand, Athen- 
zeus, v. 217 a. says that he was born 
in the archonship of Apollodorus, 
Ol. 87, 3 (B.c. 429), and with this 
we may connect Diogenes’ state- 
ment, loc. cit., that the year of 
Plato’s birth was that of Pericles’ 
death, if (as Hermann, History 
and System of the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, i. 85, a 9, points -) we 
assume that Diogenes follows 
Roman reckoning. Pericles died 
two and a half years after the 
cutbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the autumn of p.c, 429 
(Ol. 87, 4), in the archonship of 
Epameinon. The statement in 
the pseudo-Plutarch (Vita Isocra- 
tis 2, p. 836), that Isocrates was 
seven years older than Plaio, 
points to the same date. Isocrates 
was born Ol. 86, 1 (436 n.c.); vide 
loe. cit. and Diog. iii. 2; Dionysius, 
Judicium de Isocrate, init. Di- 
ogenes himself, in assigning Plato’s 
birth to the archonship of Epamei- 
non, and accordingly making him 
only six years younger than Iso- 
crates, is going on a false reckon- 
ing, exclusive of the year of 
Pericles’ death. It may be ob- 
served that Diogenes, or our pre- 
sent text of him, has é’ ’Apeuwloy 
instead of éx’ ’Eapelvwros ; and in 
connection with this is the assertion 
of the Tpoteyéuera tis TlAdrwvos 
procodpias, C. 2 (Plato, ed. Herm, 
vi. 197. Diog. Laert. ed. Cobet, 
appendix, p. 6), that Plato was 
born while Pericles was still alive, 
in the archonship of Ameinias, 
Ol. 88. This introduces mere 
confusion; and Eusebius, in his 
Chronicon, followed by the Paschal 
Chronicle, in dating his birth Ol. 
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the son of an ancient aristocratic house,’ favoured 


89 i., has only given an instance 
of his own carelessness. 

As to the year of Plato’s death, 
tradition is more consistent. Apol- 
lodorus apud Diog. v. 9, Dionysius 
Halicarnassiensis Ad Ammeum, 5, 
and Atheneus v. 217 b, agree in 
assigning it to the archonship of 
‘Theophilus, Ol. 108, i, The ac- 
counts of his age, however, again 
present a great discrepancy, Her- 
mippus apud Diog. iii. 2 (with 
whom are Lucian, Macrobii 20, 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei viii. 11, 
Censorinus, De Die Natali, 15, 1, 
and the Prolegomena C. 6) says he 
was 81. Seneca states even more 
definitely (epistle 58, 31), that he 
died on bis 82nd birthday ; and it 
seems only an inexact expression 
of Cicero’s (De Senectute, 5, 13) 
that he died writing in his 81st 
year, with which we may compare 
what Dionysius says (De Compo- 
sitione Verborum, p. 208), that he 
had been constantly polishing his 
works up to his 80th year. 

On the other hand, Athenzeus 
loc. cit., and Valerius Maximus 
viii. 7, 3, make him 82; Neanthes 
apud Diog. loc. cit., 84. This 
statement is highly improbable, as 
it would compel us to put back 
the birth of the philosopher to 
431 or 432 p.c. However, the 
statement which allows him to 
attain 81 years would very well 
agree with the supposition that 
he was born s.c. 429, and died 
nc. 348. But even if he was 
born n.c. 427 and died a short 
time after completing his 80th 
year, in one case his death falls 
under the archonship of The- 
ophilus, in the other case in 
his 81st year. For this determi- 
nation of the date we have the 


authority not only of the careful 
chronologist Apollodorus, but also 
that of Hermodorus, who, as a 
personal pupil of Plato, more than 
all other witnesses has the pre- 
sumption on his side of being well 
informed on this point. (The 
opinions against his trustworthi- 
ness will be tested pp. 14, 26, note.) 
He may therefore be depended 
upon for the chronology of bis 
own times (I here retract the 
opinion I formerly shared with 
earlier writers), and the most 
probable supposition is that Plato 
was born B.c. 427, and died 347 
Bc., perhaps shortly before the 
middle of the year. This con- 
clusion is favoured, amongst others, 
by Grote, Plato i. 114; Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39; Examina- 
tion of Plato’s writings, 113; and 
Steinhart loc. cit. 37, without ab- 
solutely rejecting the date 428 n.c. 
for his birth. To the latter sup- 

sition is of course opposed the 
act that Plato, if his birthday 
actually fell on the 7th of Thar- 
gelion and consequently earlier 
than Socrates’ death, had already 
attained his 29th year at the 
time of the flight to Megara, 
and could not rightly be said by 
Hermodorns to have been only 
28. That Plato’s nominal birth- 
day might very possibly belong to 
the mythic traits of his Apolline 
character (as O. Miiller, The Dori- 
ans, i. 330, conjectures; cf. Leutsch 
ap. Hermann, Plato 85 A. 7; Stein- 
hart loc. cit. 39 sq.) has been 
already remarked p. 43. The 
whole question is specially treated 
by Corsini De die Natali Platonis 
(in Gorius’ Symbola Literaria vi. 
97 sq.) Cf. Fasti Attici iii. 229 sq. 

‘Ths father Aristo, according 
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also by wealth,‘ no less than birth, he must have found 
in his education and surroundings abundant intellect- 


to Plutarch, De Amore Prolis 4, 
p. 496, died before Plato reached 
manhood. Beyond this, we know 
nothing of him; and of the grand- 
father, Aristocles, we only know 
that Plato himself bore his name, 
until it was superseded by the nick- 
name IiAdrw given him by his 
ymnastic master on account of 
fis powerful build. Cf. Alexander 
and Neanthes apud Diog. iii, 4— 
transcribed by Olympiodorus, Vita 
Platonis 2, and the Prolegomena, 
c. 1—Seneca, ep. 58, 30; Sextus 
Empiricus adversus Mathematicos 
1, 258; Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1, 
&c. ‘Ihrasylus, however, apud 
Diog. 1, and after him Apuleius, 
loc. cit., notice his father as a de- 
scendant of Codrus: Olympiodorus, 
c. 1, says, of Solon; but this is 
obviously an oversight. His mother, 
Perictione, as she is called by the 
great majority of the biographers 
—while a few are said (Diog. 1) 
to have substituted Potone, the 
name of his sister, Speusippus’ 
mother (vide Diog. iii, 4, iv. 1)— 
was a sister of Charmides (vide 
supra, p. 106, 1), and cousin of 
Critias, deriving her descent from 
Dropides, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon’s, and through him from 
Neleus, the ancestor of the last 
kings of Attica, vide Diog. 1, who, 
however, wrongly makes Dropides 
Solon’s brother. (In this he is 
followed by several writers, and 
is partly misunderstood by Olym- 
piodorus, c. 1, and the Prolego- 
mena, c. 1.) See also Apuleius, 
ot Plat., init.; Plato, Char- 
mides, 155 A, 157 E; Timeus 20 
D, and Ast, Life and Writings 
of Plato, 16 sq., together with 


Hermann, Plato 23 sq., 93, and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timée, 1, 
246. On the further qnestion as 
to Plato’s brothers, and their re- 
lation to the Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus of the Republic, and Parmeni- 
des, vide on one side Hermann, 
Allgemeine Schulzeitung for 1831, 
B 653 ; his Plato, 24, 94; and his 

isputatio de Reipublicee Platonis 
tempore (Marburg, 1839), forming 
part of the Vindicim Platonice ; 
and Steinhart, Works of Plato, 5, 
48 sq.: on the other, Bickh's Ber- 
lin Lectures for the summer of 
1839; Munk, Die Natiirliche Ord- 
nung der Platonischen Schriften, 
page 63 seqq., 264 sq., (his argu- 
ments and conjectures are of very 
unequal merit). Susemihl, Gene- 
tische Entwicklung der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie 2,76 sqq. The 
former authorities recognise, both 
in the Republic and the Parmeni- 
des, two older relations of Plato's, 
his mother’s brothers, who are as 
little known to us as their father 
Aristo. ‘The latter, following Plu- 
tarch and others, see in these 
characters Plato’s own brothers. 
On the grounds given in the 
Abhand]. d. Berl. Akad. vy, J. 
1873, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 86, the 
latter supposition alone seems to 
me to be tenable. Whether in 
Repub. II, 368, A. Plato's father 
is mentioned as still living at 
the supposed time of this dialogue 
(408 B.c.) cannot be made out 
with certainty; according to Apol. 
34 A, 38 B, we must suppose that 
he did not live to see the trial 
of Socrates. Cf. Plut. de Amore 
Prolis 4, 8.496. Antiphon, a half 
brother of Plato, and the son of 
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ual food; and even without the express testimony of 
history,” we might conclude that he profited by these 


Pyrilampes, appears in the intro- 
duction of the Parmenides, and 
(128 B) appears to be younger than 
the sons of Aristo (that this Anti- 
phon was Plato’s half-brother, and 
not an older relation, has been 
shown by Bockh loc. cit.). How- 
ever, the legends of Plato’s Apolline 
descent caunot be appealed to as 
evidence that he was the first child 
of his mother (vide supra, pp. 44, 
111): according to Plato’s Apology 
34 A. Adeimantus appears to be 
older. 

* Tho later writers certainly re- 
present Plato as a comparatively 
poor man: eg. Gellius, Noctes 
Attice iii, 17, 1 (according to 
tradition he was tenui admodum 
ater familiari); Damascius, Vita 
sidori 158; méyyns yap fw 6 
TlAdrwy ; repeated by Suidas, voce 
Tl\drwy, and Apuleius, Dogm. 
Plat. 4. The story in Plutarch, 
Solon c. 2 fin., of his getting the 
means to travel by selling oil in 
Egypt, ints the same way, 
¥lian, Variz Historia 3, 27, says 
that he had heard a tale (which he 
doubts, in this place, though in 
5. 9 he repeats the like about 
Aristotle without hesitation) of 
Plato’s having once been ready, 
under pressure of poverty, to serve 
as a mercenary soldier, when 
Socrates dissuaded him. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 77 sq., 98, 122. All 
these accounts, however, were no 
doubt invented by ascetic admirers 
or opponents of the philosopher 
in later times, Plato’s whole 
family belongs to the aristocratic 
party, who were generally the 
great land-holders; his uncle Char- 
mides had been rich, and was 


only reduced to necessity by the 
Peloponnesian war (Xenophon, 
Symposium 4, 29 sqq.; Memora- 
bilia iii, 6, 14), but that Plato's 
parents were not involved in this 
calamity, we may see from the 
Memorabilia, loc. cit., where So- 
crates advises Glaucon, before he 
aims at the care of the whole state, 
to undertake that of an individual ; 
for instance, of his uncle, who 
really needed it. Had his father 
and mother been poor, the example 
lay nearer to hand. Apart from 
this, none but the son of a rich 
family could have entertained the 
notion of pressing forward, before 
his twentieth year, to the leader- 
ship of public affairs. Again, 
Plato names himself (Apol. 
38 B) as®one of the four who 
offered to bail Socrates for 30 
mine; so that he must have been 
a solvent person, éyyunrhs dgsd- 
xpews. His journeys, too, are evi- 
dence of his being well off; for the 
tale about the oil-selling does not 
look much like the philosopher 
who despised trade; if true at all, 
it can only mean that he took some 
of his own produce with him to 
Egypt instead of ready money. 
Finally, even though his choregia 
Plutarch, Aristides 1, Dion 17; 

iog. 3) as a freewill service, the 
cost of which was borne by Dion, 
be no proof of wealth, and the 
urchase of the writings of Philo- 
aus (vide subter), involving great 
expense, be not quite well authen- 
ticated, or may have been effected 
with other people’s money, we still 
have sufficient evidence of his 
having been a man of some means, 
not only in his will, (in Diogenes 
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advantages to the fullest expansion of his brilliant 


genius. 


Among the few further particulars that have 


descended to us respecting his earlier years,® our atten- 


41 sq.), but also in what is told of 
his way of life and domestic 
management; vide Diog. 6, 25 aq. 
Hieronymus adversus Jovinianum 
2, 203, ed. Martianay, certainly 
establishes nothing. 

5 Apuleius, dogm. Plat. 2: nam 
Speusippus domesticis instructus 
documentis pueri ejus acre in per- 
cipiendo ingenium et admirande 
verecundiw indolem laudat: et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert: et 
in viro harum incrementa virtutum 
et ceterarum testatur. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 97. 

® To these belong specially the 
tales about his early education and 
teachers. Reading and writing he 
is said to have learnt’ from the 
Dionysius who is immortalized in 
the Anteraste, gymnastic from 
Aristo of Argos, ho brought him 
on so well that he entered the 
Isthmian games as a_ wrestler. 

For his gymnastic, cf. after 

Jicwarchus, Diogenes 4; Servius 
on “Eneid 6, 668; Apul. c. 2; 
Olympiod. c. 2; Prolegomena, c. 2. 
Apuleius and Porphyry apud 
Cyrillum contra Julianum, 208 D, 
make him enter at the Pythian 
games as well; the Prolegomena 
remove the victory to the Isthmian 
and Olympic contests.) Music he 
learned under Draco, a pupil of 
Damon, and Metellus of Agrigen- 
tum (Plutarch, De Musica 17, 1; 
Olymp. and Proleg., loc. cit.; ef. 
Hermann, p. 99). How much of 
these accounts is historical cannot 
be determined, and is a matter of 
comparative indifference. That he 
repeatedly appeared and was vic- 


torious in public contests is cer- 
tainly not trne; whether he even 
entered at the Isthmia may be 
doubted, for after his acquaintance 
with Socrates had begun he hardly 
ever took part in athletic struggles, 
and previons to that he was too 
young. (Hermann, p. 100, con- 
jectures that the origin of the 
story may be traced in the Crito, 
52 B.) The name of his writing 
master is probably derived from 
the Anteraste ; and, similarly, the 
story in Diog. 5 (Apul. loc. cit. ; 
Olymp. 2; Prolee. 3), to the 
effect that he enjoyed : instruction 
from artists, and thence acquired 
the knowledge of colour shown in 
the Timeus, may be merely an ar- 
bitrary assumption based on that 
dialogue. The strange assertion 
of Aristoxenus apud Diog. 8 (cf. 
‘Elian V. H. 7. 14), that he took 
part in three campaigns, not only 
to Corinth (Olympiad 96), but to 
Delium (Ol. 89, 1), and Tanagra 
(Ol. 88, 3), and at Delium obtained 
the prize for valour, is doubtless 
modelled on the three campaigns of 
Socrates (vide supra, p. 50), whose 
words with reference to them (Apol. 
28, D.) are put into Plato’s mouth 
in Diogenes 24. 

What we know of the state of 
Athens towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war would certainly 
lead us to conclude that he must 
have seen some military service, 
and perhaps he also took part in 
that action at Megara (409 3.c., 
Diodorus xiii. 65), in which, ac- 
cording to his own statement in 
Rep. ii. 368 A., his brother dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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tion is principally drawn to three points, important in 
their influence on his mental development. 

Of these we may notice first the general condi- 
tion of his country, and the political position of his 
family. : 

Plato’s youth coincided with that unhappy period 
succeeding the Sicilian defeat when all the faults of 
the previous Athenian government were so terribly 
avenged, all the disadvantages of unlimited democracy 
so nakedly exposed, all the pernicious results of the 
self-seeking ethics and sophistical culture of the time 
so unreservedly displayed. He himself belonged to a 
social class and to a family which regarded the exist- 
ing constitution with undisguised, and not always 
groundless discontent. Several of his nearest relations 
were among the spokesmen of the aristocratic party.’ 
But when that party had itself been raised to power 
by the common enemy, on the ruins of Athenian great- 
ness, it so misused its strength that the eyes of its 
blindest adherents were inevitably opened. It is easy 
to see how a noble, high-minded youth, in the midst of 
such experiences and influences, might be disgusted, 
not only with democracy, but with existing State sys- 
tems in general, and take refuge in political Utopias, 
which would further tend to draw off his mind from 
the actual towards the ideal. 

Again, there were other circumstances simulta- 
neously working in the same direction. We know 
that Plato in his youth occupied himself with poetical 


7 Critias, as is well known; Memorab. 111, 7, 1, 3; Hellenica 
Charmides, acording to Xenophone, ii. 4, 19, 
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attempts,® and the artistic ability already evinced by 
some of his earliest writings,’ coupled with the poetical 
character of his whole system, would lead us to suppose 
that these studies went far beyond the superficiality of 
a fashionable pursuit.’” There is, therefore, little reason 
to doubt (however untrustworthy may be our more pre- 
cise information on the subject"') that he was intimate 
with the great poets of his country. 

Lastly, he had, even before his acquaintance with 


8 i 5. He is said to have 
ractised composition in verse, at 
rst dithyrambs, and then songs 
and tragedies; and even to have 
conceived the idea of becoming a 
competitor in the tragic contests, 
when he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and, following his ex- 
ample, burnt his poems. So 
Olymp. 3, Proleg. 3. Elian, V. H. 
ii. 30, gives a somewhat different 
account. According to him, Plato's 
first essay was in epos; but seeing 
how far short his productions came 
of their Homeric model, he de- 
stroyed them (on this, however, 
ef. Hermann, Plato 100, 54), and 
next composed a tragic tetralogy, 
which was actually in the per- 
formers’ hands, when his acquaint- 
ance with Socrates decided him to 
abandon poetry for ever. Of the 
epigrams ascribed to Plato (some 
ascribed as early as tt od mepl 
madaias tpudijs, apud Diog. 29; 
who is followed by Diogenes him- 
self, loc. cit., Apuleius de Magia 
c. 10; Gellius xix. 11; Atheneus 
xiii. 589 C.; and others; cf. Bergk, 
Lyrici Greeci, 489 sq.), which are 
mostly amatory trifles, the great 
majority are evidently forgeries, or 
attributed to him by some con- 


fusion; the rest are at least quite 
uncertain, and so is the little epic 
fragment in the Anthologia P!a- 
i: 210. Cf. Bergk, loc. cit., 
and Hermann, Plato, 101. 

9 Specially in the Protagoras ; 
but in some of the minor dialogues 
too, e.g. the Lysis, Charmides, and 
Laches, the dramatic element is 
greatly in excess of the dialectic. 

10 ‘That poetry in Athens at that 
time was lies ly of this character 
is shown, among other testimony, 
by the passages from Aristophanes 
: ce ty Hermann on page 100; 

‘rogs 88 sq. ; Birds 1444 + 

1 Diog. iii. 8, says that he first 
brought Sophron’s mimes to 
Athens (this, bowever, could only 
have been after his journey}, and 
took such delight in them that he 
used to keep them under his 
pillow. The latter statement also 
occurs in Val. Max. 8, 7, sectn. 3 ; 
Olymp. 3; and Proleg. 3 (with re- 
gard to Sophron and Aristophanes). 
Probably, however, these assertions 
only originate in the endeavour to 
find models fer his dialogues. He 
is also said to have taken Epichar- 
mus as a pattern, but not much 
reliance can be placed on this. 
Vide Part 1, p. 428 sq. 
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Socrates, turned his attention to philosophy, and 
through Cratylus the Heraclitean’? had become ac- 
quainted with a doctrine which, in combination with 
other elements, essentially contributed to his later 
system.8 

All these influences, however, appear as of little 
importance by the side of Plato’s acquaintance with 
Socrates. We cannot, of course, say what direction his 
mind might have taken without this teacher, but the 
question may well remain unanswered. We know 
enough to prove from all historical traces that the 
deepest, most lasting, most decisive impression was 
produced by the philosophic reformer on his congenial 
disciple. Plato himself is said to have esteemed it as 
the highest of Fortune’s favours, that he should have 
been born in the lifetime of Socrates, and later tradi- 
tion has adorned with a significant myth” the first 


12 Vide Part 1, p. 601 sq. 

13 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1, 6, 
init., éx véou re yap ouvhOns -yevdue- 
vos mp@rov KparvAw xai rais‘Hpa- 
ckArerrelors Sdfas, ws amdyrav trav 
alc@nrav det pedvrwv, xal érioriuns 
wept alrOy ovk otons, ratra ev cal 
darepov ovrws trédkaBev. Lwxpdrous 
6é wep pev ra OKA rpaypnarevonée- 
vou, &c.; éxetvoy dwodetduevos, &c. 
Diog. 6, Olymp. 4, and Proleg. 4 
date the acquaintance with Cratylus 
after Socrates’ death ; but, in face 
of Aristotle’s express testimony, we 
can, of course, attach no weight to 
this. Diogenes also mentions, in 
connection with Cratylus, the Par- 
menidean Hermogenes(who appears 
in the Prolegomena as Hermippus); 
but this is merely an arbitrary in- 
ference from the dialogue Cratylus; 


the Hermogenes of which (vide 
Cratyl. 384 A, 391 C.) is certainly 
the well-known disciple of Socrates, 
sis supra 166, note 1). Similarly 

om the Parmenides is derived the 
assertion (Anonymus apud Pho- 
tium, Cod. 249, p. 439 a.), that 
Zeno and Parmenides instructed 
Plato in logic. 

14 Compare the expression in 
Plutarch, Marius 46; Lactantius, 
Institutiones Divine 3, 19; though 
its genuineness may be doubted, as 
we have the same put into the 
mouth of Socrates, or even Thales, 
ap. Diog. 1, 33. 

15 Pausanias, 1, 30, 3; Diog. 5; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 1; Apul. dogm. 
Plat. 1; Socrates is said to have 
dreamt that a swan, the bird of 
Apollo, flew towards him with a 
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meeting of the two men. But apart from this, the 
fact must always be regarded as one of those remark- 
able contingencies which are too important in their 
bearing on the course of history to be severed from it 
in our thought. During a long’ and confidential in- 
tercourse,"” Plato penetrated so deeply into the spirit of 
his distinguished friend that the portrait of that spirit 
which he was able to bequeath to us is at once the most 
faithful and the most ideal that we possess. Whether 
at that time he directed his attention to other teachers 
of philosophy, and if so, to what extent, we do not 
know ;'* but it is scarcely credible that a youth so 


melodious song. Next morning 
Plato presented himself, and 
Socrates immediately recognised 
the meaning of the dream. 

18 According to Hermodorus apud 
Diog. 6, he was twenty years old 
when he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and twenty-eight when 
he went to Euclid, after Socrates’ 
death, According to this, he would 
be born in Ol. 88, 1 (vide supra, 
286, 1). Exact information, how- 
ever, can hardly be got on this 


point. The absurd statements of 
Suidas, sub voce TlAdrwr, and 
Eudoc‘a in Villoison’s Anecdota 


1, 362, about a twenty years’ 
intercourse with Socrates, are 
obviously wrong. 

17 How clese the two were to 
each other is shown by the whole 
attitude of the Platonic writings, 
and by tle portraiture of Socrates 
in them, more completely even 
than by some single passages. We 
may, however, compare Xenophon, 
Mem, 3, 6, 1; Plato, Apology, 
84 A, 38 B; Phedo, 59 B. 

38 That he was already acquainted 


with the Pythagorean philosophy 
might be inferred from the Pheedras, 
if it were certain that this dialogue 
was composed before Socrates’ 
death. But the accounts which 
might warrant such a conclusion 
(e.g. the statement that the Pheedrus 
was his earliest work, and that the 
subsequent Lysis had been read and 
disowned by Socrates, for which 
vide Diog. 38, 35. Olymp. 3. 
Prolegg. 3) are not trustworth 

enough, and the supposition iteolf 
is far too improbable. Still more 
dubions is tLe conjecture (Susemihl 
Genet. Entw. 1, 3, 444; Munk, 
Natiir, Ordn, 407 sqq.; and cf, 
Herm. Plat. 528), that, in the 
Pheedo, 95 E sqq., Plato puts the 
history of his own philosophic 
development in the mouth of 
Socrates. This assumption has 
given rise to a string of others 
equally untenable. The influence 
on the earlier formation of Plato's 
mind which can alone be certainly 
attested, that, namely, of the He- 
raclitean philosophy, is obviously 
not touched upon here. Nor does. 
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highly educated, and so eager for knowledge—whose 
first impulse, moreover, towards philosophy had not 
come from Socrates—should have made no attempt 
until his thirtieth year to inform himself as to the 
achievements of the earlier philosophers, should have 
learned nothing from his friend Euclid about the Elea- 
tics, nor from Simmias and Cebes about Philolaus: 
that he should have enquired no further respecting the 
doctrines continually brought to the surface by the 
public lectures and disputations of the Sophists, and 
left unread the writings of Anaxagoras, so easily to be 
obtained in Athens.’ It is nevertheless probable that 
the overpowering influence of the Socratic teaching 
may have temporarily weakened his interest in the 
earlier natural philosophies, and that close and repeated 
study may afterwards have given him a deeper insight 
into their doctrines. Similarly, his own imaginative 
nature, under the restraining influence of his master’s 
dialectic, was probably habituated to severer thought 
and more cautious investigation ; perhaps, indeed, his 
idealistic tendencies received at first an absolute check; 


the passage in the Pheedo, on the 


ceptual philosophy.’ Bracke, Plat. 
whole, convey the impression of 


Stud. iii. 427, with whom Steinhart 


a biographical account: it is rather 
an exposition of the universal 
necessity of progress from the 
material to tinal causes, and 
thence to the Ideas, It takes the 
form of a personal confession ; but 
‘Plato is not giving a historical 
narration of the philosophical 
development either of himself or 
Socrates ; he is laying down in out- 
line the principles which lead from 
the philosopy of nature to con- 


agrees in the main, in spite of the 
admission that the development of 
Socrates is here described. Ue- 
berweg, Exam. of Plat. Writings, 


92 sq. 

9 Plato Apol., 26 D. Phedo, 
97 B. With regard, too, to the 
writings of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Schaarschmidt rightly observes - 
that they were read quite as much 
in Athens as in Megara. 
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and conceptual science, together with the art of form- 
ing concepts, was only to be attained by him—a 
stranger like his contemporaries to all such things— 
through the dry prosaic method of the Socratic en- 
quiry.” But Plato needed this schooling to give him 
the repose and certainty of the scientific method—to 
develope him from a poet into a philosopher; nor did 
he in the process permanently lose anything for which 
his natural temperament designed him. Socrates’ con- 
ceptual philosophy had given him a glance into a new 
world, and he forthwith set out to explore it. 

The tragic end of his aged master, a consumma- 
tion which he seems at the outset to have thought 
wholly impossible,”* must have been a fearful blow to 
Plato; and one consequence of this shock, which still 
seems long years afterwards to vibrate so sensibly in 
the thrilling description of the Pheedo, may have been 
perhaps the illness which prevented the faithful dis- 
ciple from attending his master at the last.2?7 We are, 


*0 As I have observed in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissen- 
schaft for 1851, page 254, this is 
rendered probable by the con- 
stitution of those minor Platonic 
dialogues which we are justified 
in dating before the death of 
Socrates. If in these dialogues 
the dry formality of the dialectic 
discussions is found to present a 
striking contrast to the complete- 
ness and vivacity of the dramatic 
investiture ; if there is a remark- 
able absence in them of youthful 
fire; if, in later works, eg. the 
Phedrus and Symposium, similar 
subjects are treated with much 
greater vigour and éJan than in an 


early production like the Lysis ; 
the most obvions explanation seems 
to lie in the influence of Socrates. 

1 Cf, p. 161, note 1. 

2 Phedo, 59 B. Cf. Herm. 
Plat. 34, 103 ; Pintarch, De Virtute 
Morali 10, p. 449, does not seem 
to warrant any conclusion. It is 
not impossible that his absence 
owing to ill-health is a mere 
fiction, by means of which he 
wished to secure greater freedom 
for himself in narrating the 
speeches which preceded the death 
of Socrates. His readiness to 
stand bail for Socrates has been 
already mentioned, p. 288 sq. The 
statement of Justus of Tiberias, 
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however, more immediately concerned with the enquiry 
as to the effect of the fate of Socrates on Plato’s philo- 
sophic development and view of the world; and if for 
this enquiry we are thrown upon conjectures, these are 
not entirely devoid of probability. On the one hand, 
for example, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
ing how his reverence for his departed teacher was 
immeasurably increased by the destiny which overtook 
him, and the magnanimity with which he yielded to 
it; how the martyr of philosophy, faithful unto death, 
became idealized in his heart and memory as the very 
type of the true philosopher ; how principles tested by 
this fiery ordeal received in his eyes the consecration of 
a higher truth; how at once his judgment on the men 
and circumstances concerned in the sacrifice of Socrates 
grew harder,” and his hope as to any political efficiency 
in those circumstances fainter ;*4 nay, how the general 
tendency was fostered in him to contemplate reality in 
a gloomy light, and to escape from the ills of the pre- 
sent life into a higher, supersensuous world. On the 
other hand, it may perhaps have been better for his 
scientific growth that his connection with Socrates 


ap. Diog. 2, 41, Proleg. 3, that 
Plato wished to undertake So- 
crates’ defence himself, but was 
prevented by the clamour of the 
judges, like everything else about 
Socrates’ trial, is disputed. Of 
p. 161 sq.; and Herm. loc. cit. 

*3 Cf. specially the way in which 
he speaks of the great Athenian 
statesmen in the (rorgias, 515 C 
sq., and 521 C sq.; Thestetus, 173 
C sq., on the condition of his 
native city and the relation of the 
philosopher to politics; besides 


later judgments, e.g. Politicus, 
298 A sq.; Republic, vi. 488 A— 
497 A: viii. 557 A sq. 3 562 A sq. 
*4 According to the 7th Platonic 
letter, 324 B sq., Plato had in- 
tended to take an active part in 
olitics, first under the Thirty 
‘yrants, and, after their expulsion, 
under the democracy ; but was de- 
terred both times by the state of 
affairs, and specially by the attack 
on Socrates. We cannot, of course, 
give much weight to this debate- 
able testimony, 
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lasted no longer than it did. During the years of their 
intercourse he had made his teacher’s spirit his own, in 
completer fulness than«was possible to any of his fellow 
students; it was now for him to perfect the Socratic 
science by the addition of new elements, and to fit 
himself by the utmost expansion in many directions 
for erecting it on an independent basis: his apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, his travelling time (Wander- 
jahre) was come.” 

After the death of Socrates, Plato, with others of 
his pupils, first betook himself to Megara, where a 
circle of congenial minds had gathered round Euclid.*® 


% I borrow this denomination 
from Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. 41. 

*6 Hermodor. ap. Diog. ii. 106, 
iii. 6. The migration took place 
according to this authority when 
Plato was twenty-eight; doubtless 
immediately after the execution of 
Socrates. He indicates its motive 
in the words—éeloavras riy dud- 
TyTa Tov Tupavvew, Formerly by 
these répayvoc were understood the 
so-called Thirty Tyrants, and little 
weight was therefore attributed 
to the evidence of Hermodorus. 
But this explanation can no longer 
be entertained, now that we know 
from Simplic. Phys. 54 b. 56 b. 
cape 1, 1), that the Hermo- 
orus whose statement is preserved 
for us in Diogenes, is no other 
than the well-known Platonist. 
How can it be supposed that a 
personal pupil of Plato, like Her- 
modorns, could have been so ig- 
norant as to think that Socrates 
was excented under the tyranny 
of the Thirty? We need not 
understand the réparvoe in this 
sense, Indeed, often as the Thirty 


are mentioned, the expression ‘the 
Thirty Tyrants,’ or simply ‘the 
Tyrants’ (without rpidxovra), is 
not used as the ordinary appella- 
tion for ‘the Thirty’ in any writer 
of that period, or, in fact, in any 
writer preserved to us before the 
time of Cicero and Diodorus. The 
invariable title is ol rpidxovra. A 
téparvos, according to the Greek 
view, is a single chicf who rules 
withont laws; a rule like that of 
‘the Thirty’ is not a tyranny, but, 
as it is often called, an oligarchy. 
The Thirty are only once called 
ttépavvo. in oratorical exaggera- 
tions, e.g. by Polycrates in Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 24, 1401, a. 33; but we 
cannot conclude from this that it 
was the usual appellation for 
them, and that every one who 
spoke of the réparvoc must have 
meant the Thirty. Hermodorus’ 
expression must be understood in 
a Hifferent way; the répayvo are 
the democrats who brought about 
the execution of Socrates, just as 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 4, 6, calls 
the democrats who held sway at 
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He afterwards undertook” journeys which led him to 


Egypt, Cyrene, Magna Grecia, and Sicily.” 


Corinth rods rupavvetovras on ac- 
count of their reign of terror. 
Similarly the seventh Platonic 
letter, 325 B, calls the accusers of 
Socrates Suvacrevovres rwes. The 
distinction which Steinhart, PI. 
L.., 122 sq., draws between tiépavvor 
and rvupavvevovres is, I think, too 
fine, and I see no reason why an 
adversary might not have applied 
the term tvpavyvor to violent de- 
mocrats just as much as to violent 
oligarchs. I will not, of course, 
dispute the possibility that this 
expression is not borrowed from 
Hermodorus himself. Stein (Sieben 
Biicher 2. Gesch. d. Plat. ii. 66, 
170 sq.), and after him Schaar- 
schmidt (Sammlung d. plat. Schr, 
65 sq.), have been led into error 
through a false pre-supposition, in 
rejecting Hermodorus’s date and 
his evidence for Plato's sojourn in 
Megara, on the ground that répav- 
vor can only mean ‘the riépavvor 
so-called xar’ éox4v'’—those who 
‘have always been understood as 
the Tyrants at Athens,’ viz. the 
Thirty only. Schaarschmidt has so 
far misconstrued the tiépavvo of 
Hermodorus as to identify, in a 
hasty reading of the seventh Pla- 
tonic letter, the duvacrevovres who 
brought Socrates to trial with the 
‘rtpavvo.’ mentioned earlier (the 
quotation marks are  Schaar- 
schmidt’s); but in the Platonic 
letter there is not a word about 
‘rtpavvot, whereas the rtpidxovra 
are twice mentioned (324 C, 325 B). 
(According to Schaarschmidt’s 
theory Hermodorus could not of 
course have been the immediate 
pupil of Plato, in spite of Der- 
cyllides, who still possessed his 
work, and in spite of the other 


Owing to 


witnesses cited on p. 1, 1.) 
Equally unjustifiable is the asser- 
tion of Stein against Hermodorus, 
with regard to some of the well- 
known Socratics, such as Xenophon, 
Antisthenes, A¢schines, that it is 
highly improbable, if not quite 
impossible, that they were with 
Plato at Megara. Hermodorns 
does not state that all the Socratic 
students had gone there: Diog. 
merely says, ili. 6, wera... 
xadd dno ‘Epuddwpos els Méyapa 
mpos EtxXeliqv adv xai &\Xdcas tial 
Lwxparixots rex wpynoev [dT Adrwv]; 
and if we compare ji. 106: mpds 
tovrov (Euclid) @yolv 6*Epuddwpos 
adixec Gar WAdrwva cal rods Novrods 
proc bgous, the meaning is obviously 
not (as Steinhart, Pl. L. 121, un- 
derstands) all the philosophers 
who were at that time in Athens, 
but the rest known to the reader 
(i.e. the reader of Hermodorus, or 
of the writer whose statement is 
here made use of) who had left 
Athens with Plato. We might 
be more ready to doubt, with 
tteinhart (Pl. L. 121) whether 
danger threatening one of their 
number afforded Plato and_ his 
friends any ground for apprehen- 
sion. It is quite possible that 
Hermodorus attributed this motive 
to them from his own conjecture, 
in which he was really mistaken. 
However, the state of affairs after 
the death of Socrates is so little 
known to us that we cannot de- 
cide whether there was not some 
oceasion, though perhaps unwar- 
ranted, for apprehension. 

7 On what follows cf Herm. 
Plat. 51 sq.; 109 sq. 

*8 All testimony agrees that his 
travels extended at least thus far. 
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the meagreness, and sometimes the contradictoriness, 
of the traditions,” it is impossible to ascertain with cer- 


For his travels in Egypt, we may 
uote his acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian institutions (vide page 358, 
note 2). The order of the journeys 
is variously given. According to 
Cicero, Republic, i. 10; De Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87; Valerius Maximus, 
viii. 7, ext. 3; Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, viii. 4, he went 
first to Egypt, and then to Italy 
and Sicily, It should be re- 
marked, that Valerius, like the 
declamator he is, transfers the. 
date of the travels to the period 
when Plato had become famous. 
On the other hand, Diogenes iii. 6 
(with whom is Quintilian, Insti- 
tutes, i, 12, 15), makes him visit 
Cyrene first, then the Pythagoreans 
in Italy, then Egypt (accompanied 
by Euripides, who had died some 
time before, however), and thence 
return to Athens. According to 
Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. i. 3; and 
the Prolegomena, c. 4, he went first 
to Italy to visit the Pythagoreans, 
then to Cyrene and Egypt, and 
thence back again to Thaly and 
Sicily. The most credible of these 
statements is the first. We can 
scarcely suppose that Plato visited 
Italy twice running (the 7th Pla- 
tonic letter, 326 B, only knows of 
one Italo-Sicilian journey), while 
everything is in favour of Sicily’s 
having been the end of his travels 
(vide subter). And the opposite 
account gives us an unhistoric 
motive in the assertion of Apuleius 
and the Prolegomena, that he 
visited Cyrene and Egypt to inves- 
tigate the sources of Pythazorcan- 
ism. The conjecture of Stallbanm, 
Plat. Polit. 38; Plat. Opp. i. xix., 
that Apul. is following Speusippus, 


is quite indemonstrable. Accord- 
ing to Diog. 7, he had intended to 
visit the Magi (and according to 
Apul. loc, cit., the Indians too), 
but was prevented by the wars in 
Asia. Lactantius, Institut. 4, 2, 
actually makes him travel to the 
Magi and Persians ; Clemens, Co- 
hortationes 46, to the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Hebrews, and Thra- 
cians. Cicero, Tusculans, 4,19, 44, ~ 
speaks of the ultima terre which 
he had explored; according to 
Olymp. 4, Prolegg. 4, he had been 
initiated in the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster by Persians in Pheenicia; 
Pausanias, iv. 32, 4, repeats this, 
and says that he was also ac- 
quainted with Chaldean lore; and 
according to Pliny, Natural History 
30, 2, 9, he acquired the Persian 
magic while on his travels. These, 
however, are doubtless the inven- 
tions of later times, analogous to 
the tales about Pythagoras, and 
perhaps to some extent modelled 
on them. A still more palpable 
fiction is the alleged acquaintance 
with Jews and Jewish Scriptures, on 
which cf. Brucker, i. 635 sq.; Her- 
mann, i 114 A, 125; with the 
writers he quotes, and the 3rd part 
of the shel work, 221, 300, 2nd 
edit. Lactantius, loc. cit. wonders 
that Plato and Pythagoras had not 
visited the Jews, 

*9 Diogenes 6 would lead us to 
suppose that he went from Megara 
straight to Cyrene, and from thence 
to Sicily. On the other hand, the 
7th Platonic letter makes a long 
interval of active teaching elapse 
before his coming to Megara. Vide 
next note. 
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tainty how long he continued in Megara, when he com- 
menced his travels, whether they immediately succeeded 
the Megaric sojourn, or a return to Athens intervened ; 
whether his stay in Athens was long or short; and 
whether he had or had not become a teacher of philo- 


sophy before his departure. 


But if he really returned 


from Sicily only ten or twelve years after the death of 
Socrates,” there is great probability, and even some 


* The only source for this is, of 
course, the 7th Platonic letter, 324 
A; and that account becomes sus- 
picious, because it is connected with 
the assertion in 325 C sq. that 
even before his journeys Plato 
had acquired and expressed the 
conviction, xaxGv od Antew Ta av- 
Opirwa yéen, mplv dv 4} 7d TeV 
pirocopoivrwy dpOds ye kal ddnOds 
yévos els dpxas EXOy Tas moderixas 
4 7d tTav buvacrevévrwy ev rais 
wérdeow Ex Twos polpas Oelas byTws 
drrocogioy. If with this we 
compare Rep. v. 473 C, we can 
hardly doubt that the above quoted 
words are to be referred to this 
place in the Republic. Conse- 
quently, the composition of the 
Republic must be dated before 
Plato’s first Sicilian journey. But 
this (vide subter) is in the highest 
degree improbable. At the same 
time, the statement of the letter 
as to Plato’s age at the time of his 
journey receives a confirmation 
which has been noticed by Stall- 
baum, Plat. Polit. p. 44, in cor- 
recting his earlier theory (De Ar- 
gumento et Artificio Thesteti, 13), 
that Plato did not return till the 
year 386. The confirmation is 
this. On his way back from Sicily, 
Plato is said to have been sold for 
a slaye at Dionysius’ instigation, 


in gina, and, according to an 
sppersney accurate account in 

iog. iii, 19, his execution was 
actually debated on, as a plebiscite 
punished all Athenians who entered 
the island with death, A®gina, 
therefore, must at this time have 
been at open war with Athens. 
Now, according to Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, v. 1, 1, this state of things 
cannot be dated before the last 
years of the Corinthian war; up 
to that time, the intercourse 
between Athens and /Egina had 
received no check. ‘This would 
give us 389 or at most 390 B.c., 
and we may therefore accede to 
the views of Hermann (p. 63) and 
almost all the later writers, that 
it was about this time that Plato 
returned to Athens. Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, xi. 52, would date his arri- 
val at Syracuse not earlier than 
387; on the ground that Dionysius 
would hardly have had leisure, 
before that time, during his war 
with Rhegium, to attend to the 
philosopher. We need not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to 
this argument; and, according to 
Diodorus, xiv. 110 sq., the con- 
uest of Rhegium dates later than 
the peace of Antalcidas, after 
which the treatment experienced 
by Plato in A°gina was impossible. 
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external evidence,*! that long before his journey he had 


Some time, too, must be allowed 
between Plato’s arrival and his 
departure. ‘Tennemann, Platon’s 
Philosophie, i. 46, inclines to the 
belief that Plato’s first appearance 
in the Academy was in O], 99: an 
opinion which needs no special 
refutation, in face of the previous 
remarks and the facts to be pre- 
sently adduced. 

We may not be incline] to 
give much weight to the expres- 
sions of the 7th letter on this 
point (quoted on pp. 15, 28; 17, 30), 
or to Valerius Maximus, both being 
too little trustworthy. But the 
theory is undoubtedly favoured by 
the circumstance that we possess 
a series of important works of 
Plato's, composed in all probability 
before his return from Sicily, and 
at least some of them after his 
sojourn at Megara. The first of 
these is the Theetetus, The oc- 
casion of the dialogue is connected 
with a meeting with Theetetus, 
who is returning sick to Athens 
from the army at Corinth. This 
can only refer to the Corinthian 
War, 3.c. 394-387. Munk (Nat. 
Ordn. d. Pl. Schr. 391 sq.) and 
Ueberweg (Exam. of Plat. writings, 
227 sq.) make the reference to B.c. 
368 : ef. Diodor. 15, 68. At that 
date, however, Thezetetus would 
have been no longer under any 
obligation to take part in a foreign 
campaign, and the dialogue would 
have to be dated later than various 
considerations, to be brought for- 
ward presently, will warrant. Be- 
tween the two dates given there 
was no Athenian army at Corinth. 
In its later years the Corinthian 
war was carried on by Athens with 
mercenaries only (Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 
1; 14: Diodor. 14, 86, 91 8q.), so 


the dialogue must refer to the first 
period, 39$. The date of its com- 
osition cannot be much later ; the 
introduction—almost a dedication 
to Euclid—points to a time at 
which Plato had not so decidedly 
broken with the Megara School as 
he has in the Sophist, and gives us 
the impression that it relates to 
matters still fresh in the Greek 
reader’s mind. late p. 235, 
thinks such a dedication awkward ; 
I only say that the frame in which 
the dialogue is set amounts to a 
dedication. Cicero has dedicated 
his ‘ Posterior Academics’ to Varro 
in the same way.) Munk and 
Ueberweg object that if Plato 
wrote the Theeetetus so early, he 
must have foreseen Thertetus’ 
achievements in mathematics, at- 
tested by Proclus in Eucl. p. 19, 
25. But Socrates does not say 
(‘Thevt. 142 D) that Theetetus will 
live to be a distinguished mathe- 
matician ; he only predicts that he 
will become an édAdAbymos dvtp; 
and there was no reason why he 
should not have said this at the 
date 392-388. If Theetetus is 
called (143 E sq.) wepdxcov in B.c. 
399, it does not follow that he was 
no more than 16, as Munk thinks ; 
in the Symposium 223 A, Agathon, 
at the time of his first victory, is 
called peipdxcov ; and in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 36, Pericles’ betrothed son 
is denoted by the same title: on 
the other hand, Thezxtetus is 
called dyhp in page 144 D. Several 
other works (vide subter) seem to 
have preceded the Theetetus, and 
pratakly most of them were com- 
sng at Athens: Plato could not 
1ave given the requisite pains and 
concentration while on his travels ; 
and to suppose them written at 
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settled in Athens, and there worked as teacher and 
author; even granting that at this period his instruc- 
tions were confined to a select few, and that the open- 
ing of his school in the Academy took place later on.™ 
What, in this case, we are to think about the journey 
to Egypt and Cyrene—whether the visit to Sicily was 
immediately connected with it, or whether * Plato first 
returned to Athens from Egypt, and only undertook 
the Italian journey after an interval of some years, 
cannot be certainly determined, but there is a good deal 


in favour of the latter alternative.® 


Megara would be to assume a 
longer residence there than our 
evidence warrants. (See following 
note.) Some trace of such a stay, 
beyond the notice in Hermodorus, 
would naturally have been pre- 
served. The sharp polemic of the 
Thewtetus, (which Hermann, 499, 
and Steinhart, Plat. Werk. iii. 81, 
556, appear to be wrong in ignor- 
ing), and the probably contem- 
poraneous Euthydemus against 
Antisthenes (vide supra, pp. 248, 
1, 4; 252, 3; 254, 1; 255, 2; 
256, 1;) might indeed warrant 
the conjecture, that at the time 
when he wrote these dialogues, 
Plato had already had some per- 
sonal encounters with Euclid, and 
known him as his opponent in 
Athens. If at this period Plato 
had already passed some years of 
literary activity at Athens, we can 
hardly imagine that the philosopher 
who will only allow a written 
document as a reminder to oral 
delivery (Phedrus 276 D_ sq.) 
should have refrained from enun- 
ciating his views in personal inter- 
course with others. 

= If fear for his personal safety 


was the reason of his retire. 
ment to Megara, he must soon 
have been enabled to return home 
without danger; and again, as 
the philosophic intercourse with 
Euclid, supposing this to be Plato’s 
object, could just as well be 
enjoyed from the neighbouring 
Athens, it is impossible to see 
what could detain the philosopher 
a year at Megara. 

33 Grote agrees with the above, 
Plato i. 121. He rightly considers 
it highly improbable that Plato 
should have spent the 13 (strictly 
speaking 10-12) years before his 
return from Sicily in voluntary 
banishment. 

4 As Steinhart conjectures, Pl. 
W. iii. 100, 213, 316, 473. 

% Most of our authorities take 
it for granted that he came straight 
from Egypt to Italy. But the 
varying accounts of the order of 
his travels, noticed above, show 
the utter want of exact informa- 
tion on the point. The 7th letter 
is silent about the journey to 
Egypt; if we are to follow it, we 
must conclude that he went 
straight from home to Italy; and 
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If, indeed, Plato had already attained to manhood 
when he visited the countries of the south and west; 
had already, that is, before his personal acquaintance 
with the Italian Pythagoreans, found the scientific 
bases of his system, and laid them down in writings,” 
these journeys cannot have had the striking effect on 
his philosophical development which is often ascribed 
to them in ancient and modern days. Besides the 
general enlargement of his views and knowledge of 
human nature, his chief gain from them seems to have 
consisted in a closer acquaintance with the Pythago- 
rean school * (whose principal written book he appears 
to have purchased),** and in a deeper study of mathe- 


Plutarch’s statement (Plut. de Ge- 
nio Socratis 7, p. 579), which makes 
Plato visit Delos on his return 
from Egypt, perhaps goes on the 
presupposition that he was not on 
a voyage to Italy, but to Athens. 
The main point, however, is that 
this theory gives the easiest ar- 
rangement of his works with 
reference to his life. The Politicus 
shows traces of his acquaintance 
with Egypt (vide subter, p- 22, 41). 
But on these points conjecture is 
all that is possible. 

%6 We shall see presently that 
the Thestetus and dialogues of the 
same date presuppose the doctrine 
of Ideas, and a certain acquaint- 
ance with Pythagorean tenets. 

” The details on this point seem 
to rest on mere conjecture. Cicero, 
loc. cit, names Archytas, Eche- 
crates, ‘Timewus, and <Acrion, or 
Arion (Valerius Maximus adds 
Ceetus), as Pythagoreans, whose 
acquaintance he had made at that 
time. Olympiodoras gives Archy- 
tas, (the name of Timeus seems to 


have dropped out); Apuleius, loc. 
cit., Eurytus and Archytas; Dio- 

nes, Eurytus and Philolaus (the 
atter can scarcely have been alive 
at the time). Cf. Béckh, Philo}, 
5 sq.; and Pt. 1, p. 287, of the 
present work, 

% The first writer known to us 
who mentions the purchase of 
Philolaus’ works by Plato is 
Timon the Sillographer, apud 
Gellium, iii. 17. He only says, 
however, that Plato bought a small 
book for a large price, and with its 
help wrote his Timeus. That the 
pumeese was made on his travels, 

e does not say; nor does the 
price of the book—as given by 
Gellius, 10,000 denarii = 100 Attic 
minze—seem to come from him. 
On the other hand, Hermippus, 
ap. Diog. viii. 85 (about 3.c. 230), 
says, on the authority of a writer 
not named, but doubtless an Alex- 
andrian, that Plato, on his visit to 
Sicily, bought Philolaus’ work 
from his relations for 40 Alexan- 
drine mine, and copied his Timeus 
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matics. 


To this study, Theodorus is said to have in- 


troduced him,* and we have at any rate no proof against 


the correctness of the statement.” 


He may have re- 


ceived further mathematical instruction from Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in connecting with this journey his predilection 
for the science,*! and his remarkable knowledge of it : * 


from it. Others (ibid.) say that the 
book was a present in acknow- 
ledgment of Plato’s having ob- 
tained the freedom of one of 
Philolaus’ scholars from Dionysius. 
Cicero, Rep. i. 10, says less de- 
finitely that Plato acquired it 
during his stay in Sicily. Avcord- 
ing to Satyrus ap. Diog. iii. 9, 
vill. 15 (followed by JIamblichus 
de vita Pythagorica, 199) it was 
not Plato himself, but Dion by his 
commission, who bought it for 100 
mine. This sum, adds Diogenes, 
he could easily afford; for he is 
said to have been well off, and, as 
Onetor tells, to have received from 
Dionysius more than eighty talents. 
(The latter statement is not merely 
exaggerated, but plainly fictitious ; 
ef. also Diog. ii. 81, and page 
312, 2.)  Tzetzes, Chiliades x. 
790 8q., 999 sq., xi. 37, makes 
Dion buy it for him from Philo- 
laus” heirs for 100 mine. We ma 
rubably agree with Bickh, Phi- 
islegas 18 sq., Susemihl, Genet. 
Entwickl., 1, 2, sq., and Steinhart, 
Pl. C. 149, sq., in saying that 
Plato certainly was acquainted 
with the work of Philolaus, per- 
haps actually possessed it; but 
beyond this, when, where, and how 
he acquired it, cannot be deter- 
mined, owing to the contradictory, 
ambiguous, and partially improb- 
able nature of the accounts that 


have come down to us. A priori, 
it would be more likely that it 
came to him at Athens through 
the instrumentality of Simmias 
and Cebes, The Prolegomena, c. 
5, transfer the myth of the world 
soul to the pseudo Timeeus. 

% Diog. iii. 6; Aful. loc. cit. 
That Plato was acquainted with 
Theodorus seems probable from 
the Theetetus, 143 D sqq., and the 
opening of the Sophist and Poli- 
ticus. The acquaintance had 
doubtless been made at Athens. 
Theodorus had visited Athens 
shortly before the death of So- 
crates. (Plato, loc. cit.; and cf. 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2, 10.) 

4° The possibility, of course, re- 
mains that the journey to Cyrene 
was a mere invention, in order to 
assign to Plato the mathematical 
teacher on whom he bestows the 
acknowledgment of mention. 

41 We shall see later on what 
significance Plato attached to ma- 
thematical relations, and how much 
he valued a scientific knowledge of 
them, They are to him the pecu- 
liar connecting link between Idea 
and Phenomenon; and thus the 
knowledge of them is the inter- 
mediate step, leading from sensuous 
envisagement to rational contempla- 
tion of the idea. Cf. Plut. Quest. 
Conviv. viii. 2 init.; Philop. de 
An. D, 6, 0. David Schol. in Arist. 
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while, on the contrary, the stories about the mathema- 
tical lore, priestly mysteries, and political ideas which 
he is stated to have acquired in Egypt,** are in the 


26, a, 10; Tzetz. Chil., viii. 972 sq. 
ascribe to him, without sufficient 
authority, the inscription over his 
Jecture-room, pndels dyewpérpyros 
elotrw, which is generally stated to 
have been of Pythagorean origin. 

“ Vide Ciceron. de Oratore, i, 
50, 217; and Proclus in Euclidem, 
11.19, who notices him as one of the 
most important contributors to the 
advance of mathematical science. 
Phavorinus apud Diog. iii. 24, and 
Proclus, loc. cit. and p. 58, attribute 
the invention of analysis and the 
conic section to him. Both state- 
ments, however, are doubtful; 
Proclus himself, p. 31, gives 
Menechmus as discoverer of the 
conic section. See, however, Ideler 
on Eudemus, Abh, d. Berl. Ak. 
1828, Hist. Phil. KI. §. 207, for 
Phavorinus’ statement. The tale 
of his solving the Delian problem 
—(how to double a cube), while at 
the same time he found fault with 
the usual mathematical processes, 
is widely spread. Dlut. de Ei. 6, 
386; De Genio Socratis 7, p. 519; 
Quest. Conviv. viii. 2, 1, 7, p. 718; 
Marcellus, c. 14; Theo Smym. 
ec. 1, Still, the accounts are very 
mythical: he reduced the problem 
to the finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. 
This may be correct, Cf. Euto- 
cius in Archim. de Sph. et Cyl. 
Archim. ed. Torelli,p. 135. Philop. 
in An. Post. p. 24, 117. (Schol. iu 
Ar. 209 a, 36 b, 21 sq.) Ideler, loc. 
cit. He is also said to have in- 
vented a time-piece, Athen. iv. 
174 c. In the Theetetus, 147 D 
89q., he puts several new arithme- 


tical definitions in Theztetus’s 
mouth, doubtless his own dis- 
coveries ; as the idea of stereometry, 
in Republic vii. 528 A sq., is re- 
presented to be, with special refer- 
ence to the atin rdv xvBwv. For 
mathematical passages in his writ- 
ings, the reader may Le referred to 
Meno 82 A sq. 87 A; Rep. viii. 
546 B; a 35 A saq., 31 C 
., 53 C sqq. 
“ty; Arona to Cicero de Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87, he learned from the 
Priests numeros et celestia (so 
Val. Max. viii. 7, 3); according to 
Clemens, Cohort. 46 A (cf. Stro- 
mata, i. 303 C), he learned geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, astro- 
nomy from the Paks vatane: magic 
from the Thracians (evidently a 
reminiscence of Charmides, 156 D), 
and the rest from the Assyrians and 
Jews. Strabo (xvii. 1, 29, p. 806) 
was actually shown the house in 
Heliopolis where Plato had stayed 
with Eudoxus for thirteen years! 
(For thirteen, some MSS. of the 
Epitome read three, arbitrarily: 
vid. Strabo, ed. Kramer.) Against 
the whole statement, vid. Diog. 
viii. 86 sq. Ideler, loc. cit. 191 sq. 
Plato is said to have stayed at 
Heliopolis until he induced the 
priests to communicate some of 
their astronomical lore to him. At 
all events, they kept the greater 
part to themselves. Clemens 
(Strom. loc. cit.: ef. Diog. viii. 90) 
even knows the names of the priests 
who taught Plato and Eudoxus. 
He separates the two latter in 
time. Plut. Gen. Socr. c. 7, p. 518, 
gives him Simmias for a com- 
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highest degree improbable.“ 


nion. Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 
Band ‘hs Prades, 4, cake him 
learn sacred rites in Egypt, as well 
as geometry and astronomy. Vide 
Olymp. 5 ; Lucan, Pharsalia x. 181. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1, 4, 
only speaks of geometry and as- 
tronomy, which Plutarch de Iside, 
ce. 10, p. 354, alco mentions. Quin- 
tilian, 1, 12, 15, speaks indefinitely 
of the secrets of the priests; Dio- 
dorus, 1, 98, mentions the laws 
which Plato, like Solon and 
Lycurgus, had borrowed from 
Egypt. He is here following 
Manetho or some other Egyptian 
authority. 

“The external evidence has no 
authority per se. It belongs 
altogether to a time far removed 
from Plato's, and abounding in 
arbitrary fictions which derived 
all Greek wisdom from the East. 
Some of the oldest legends, as in 
Strabo and Diodorus, sound so in- 
credible and point so plainly to 
dim Egyptian sources, that we 
cannot attach the slightest-weight 
to them. There is no_ historic 
probability that Plato borrowed 
anything of importance from the 
Egyptians (vide pt. 1, p. 31 qq.). 
And if we seek traces of the alleged 
Egyptian influence in Plato’s doc- 
trines and writings, we find pretty 
nearly the opposite of what, accord- 
ing to these later traditions, we 
might expect. He certainly shows 
rome knowledge of Egypt (Polit. 
264 C, Pheedr. 274 C); be makes 
use, perhaps, once of an Egyptian 
myth (Phadr. loc. cit.) ; he derives 
another, really of his own inven- 
tion, from Egypt, while he enlarges 
on the great antiquity of Egyptian 
legends (Time. 21 E sqq.); he 
praises particular institutions (Laws 
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ii. 656 D; vii. 799; the gravity 
and religious character of the 
music, ibid. vii. 819 A; the re- 
gard paid to arithmetic in the 
ide education); while he 
lames cthers (loc. cit. ii. 657 A, 
GAN’ Erepa gadr’ av evpors addi. 
Specially, in xii. 953 E, if the 
remarkable words, xadajjep x.7.. 
are really Plato's, he censures 
the Egyptian cruelty towards 
strangers). On the whole, he is 
inclined to disparage the moral 
condition and mental capacity of 
the Egyptians, and ascribes to 
them not the scientific, but only 
the industrial character (Rep. iv. 
435 E; Laws, v. 747 C). This 
does not look as if he were sensible 
of any great philosophic debt to 
Egypt; and there is really nothing 
in his system to point to Egyptian 
sources, Throughout, his pbilo- 
sophic attitude appears independent 
of any but Greek influences: the 
mathematical element in him is 
most nearly connected with Pytha- 
goreism; (cf. p. 301, and Arist. 
Metaphysics, 1, 6, init.); his re- 
ligious references are confined to 
the Greek cultns ; his politics find 
their illustration only in Greek 
types and Greek circumstances, 
Even the separation of classes in 
the Republic, as will be shown in 
its place, is not to be explained as 
an imitation of the Egyptian caste- 
system. Indeed, the most marked 
feature in the Egyptian constitu- 
tion, the priestly rule, is altogether 
absent in Plato; and in the Poli- 
ticus, 290 D sqq., with express re- 
ference to Egypt, he very decidedly 
disapproves of it. Cf. with the 
preceding Herm. p. 54 sqq., 112 
sqq., where there are fuller quota- 
tions ; and my Part i. p. 25 sq. 
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the court of Dionysius the elder.“ But in spite of his 
close intimacy with Dion,** he gave great offence there 
by his plain speaking,” and the tyrant in wrath deli- 
vered up the troublesome moraliser to the Spartan 
ambassador Pollis, by whom he was exposed for sale in 
the slave-market of Aigina. Ransomed by Anniceris, 
a Cyrenian, he thence returned to his native city. 


© Of this there can really be no 
doubt. All our authorities are 
unanimous on the point, and Plato 
himself, in drawing the picture of 
the tyrant (Rep. viii. fin. ix. init.), 
seems to be speaking from per- 
sonal experience of what he de- 
scribes. ‘The circumstances of the 
visit are variously given. We 
find, in quite ancient times, a 
calumnious story to the effect that 
it was the Sicilian kitchen which 
attracted the philoscpher to Syra- 
cuse. (Cf. Ep. Plat. vii. 326 B 
sq.; Apul. Dogm. Plat. 4; The- 
mistius, Orationes, 23, 285 c.; 
Aristides, Orationes 46 de qua- 
tuor viris, T. 301, Dind. ; Lucian, 
Parasite, 34; Olymp. 4; Diog. iii. 
34; vi. 25, &c. We find a similar 
account in Philostr. v. Apoll, 1, 35, 
drép whovrov Vixehcxo’.) The usual 
account is that be went to see the 
voleano (Diog. iii. 18; Apul. 4; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 4; Hegesander 
ap. Athen. xi. 507 b; the seventh 
Platonic letter is less definite, 326 
D; and Plut. Dion. 4, follows it, in 
saying that chance or some Divine 
guidance brought him to Sicily). 
According to Diog., Dionysius 
obliged Piato to visit him; accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was Dion who 
introduced Plato to his brother-in- 
law. Olymp. says that he songht 
out the tyrant uninvited, to induce 
him to lay down his power. Cor- 


nelius Nepos, x. 2 (with whom, in 
the main, Diodor. xv. 7 a : 
says that Dionysius invited Plato 
from Tarentum at Dion's request. 

* Vide the places quoted; 
specially the 7th Platonic letter. 

his, of course, is as little trust- 
worthy as any of the other letters ; 
but it shows that Dion was gene- 
rally assumed to have st in 
close relations with Plato. For 
his alleged services to him, cf. 
Nepos, Plutarch, Cic. de or. iii. 34, 
139, and pp. 288 sq., 300, 3. 

* Thus much is probably correct. 
The more detailed accounts in 
Plut., Diog., Olymp., loc. cit., 
appear to be mere arbi colour- 
ings of the main fact. The anec- 
dotes about Plato’s meetings with 
Aristippus (referred by many to 
this period) are equally uncertain. 
Vide supra, 291, 2, 312, 2. 

* Here too there isa great diver- 
sity in the accounts. According to 
Diodorus xv. 7, Dionysius sold the 
philosopher in the Syracusan slave 
market, for 20 minw; his friends 
freed him, and sent him to a 
friendly country. Diogenes, 19 sq., 
on Phavorinus’ authority, says 
that Dionysius was at first di 
to put Plato to death, but was dis- 
suaded by Dion and Aristomenes, 
and only delivered him to Pollis to 
sell, Pollis took him to Egina ; 
and there, in accordance with a 
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Plato seems now to have made 
Following the example of 


appearance as a teacher. 
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his first formal 


Socrates, who had sought out intelligent youths in the 
Gymnasia and other public places,—he, too, first chose 
as the scene of his labours a gymnasium, the Academy, 
whence, however, he subsequently withdrew into his 


own garden, which was adjacent.*® 


decrec of the people, Plato would 
have been executed, as being an 
Athenian, but was allowed, as a 
favour, to be sold instead. Diogenes 
adds, that Dion or other friends 
wished to repay Anniceris his 
expenses, 20 or 30 mine; this he 
refused to take, but bought with 
it, for Plato’s use, the garden in 
the Academy, the price of which is 
given in Plutarch (de exilio 10 8. 
603) as 3000 drachme (30 mine). 
So Heraclitus, Alleg. Homer C. 74, 
§. 150. Plutarch himself (Dion 5, 
cf, de tranquillitate animi 12, 471), 
and an account in Olympiodorus 
in Gorg. 164, say that when 
Plato had incurred Dionysius’ 
enmity his friends hurried him 
away on board the ship with which 
Pollis sailed to Greece (this is 
scarcely credible, if Sparta «and 
Athens were then at war). Diony- 
sius had given Pollis secret orders 
to kill Plato, or sell him; and to 
effect this Pollis brought him to 
#Egina. Tzetzes, Chil. x. 995 sq., 
has a wonderful version; Plato 
was bought by Archytas from 
Pollis, and then instructed in the 
Pythagorean philosophy. Seneca 
(ep. 47, 12, and apud Lactant. 
Inst. iii. 25, 15 sq.) mentions the 
transaction, while he blames An- 
niceris for only having paid 8000 
sestertii—20 mine—for a Plato. 
Olympiodorns, 4, actually puts the 


Concerning his 


whole occurrence in the second 
journey. GOttling, Geschichtlichen 
Abhandlungen 1, 360, endeavours 
to free Dionysius from the guilt of 
the sale; but his arguments, 
doubtful in themselves, are hardly 
in accord with Plutarch’s state- 
ment. There is no real certainty 
in any of the various versions of 
the affair; cf. Steinhart’s critique 
(Plato’s Leben, 151 sqq.). 

* Diog. iii. 5, 7. 413 cf. Herm. 
121 sq., who makes the necessary 
remarks on the statements of 
Olymp. c. 6, and the Proleg. c. 4. 
According to A¢lian, iii. 19, it was 
after his third Sicilian journey that 
he withdrew for some months into 
his garden, being dislodged by Aris- 
totle; which is manifestly false. 
Elian again, ix. 10, and Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia 1, 36, tell us that 
the Academy was reputed to be 
unhealthy, but that Plato refused to 
move from it for the sake of longer 
life. It could not, however, have 
been very bad; for Plato, Xeno- 
crates, and Polemo lived to a good 
age in it. Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
203, Mart., actually thinks that 
Plato betook himself to the un- 
healthy spot, ut cura et assiduitate 
morborum libidinis impetus fran- 
geretur; judging the philosopher 
rather too much by his own ex- 

rience. So too Aineas of Gaza, 
Theophr. ed. Barth, p. 25. 
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manner of instruction tradition tells us nothing ; but 
if we consider how decidedly he expresses himself 
against the rhetoricians who made long speeches, but 
knew neither how to ask questions nor how to answer 
them ;*! and how low, on the same ground, was his esti- 
mation of written exposition, open to every misunder- 
standing and abuse,—in comparison with the living 
personal agency of conyersation,®*—if we mark the fact, 
that in his own works, the development of thought by 
dialogue is a law, from which in his long literary 
career he allowed himself not a single noteworthy de- 
parture,—we can scarcely doubt that in his oral teach- 
ing he remained true to these main principles. 

On the other hand, however, we hear of a discourse 
on the Good, published by Aristotle and some of his 
fellow pupils, and belonging to Plato’s later years, Aris- 
totle himself mentions discourses on Philosophy ; and 
that these were not conversations, but in their general 
character at any rate continuous discourses, is witnessed 
partly by express testimony,” partly by their inter- 
nal evidence, which can be taken in no other way. 


© Olymp. 6 bas not the value of 
a witness, and can lead us to no 
conclusion of any moment. 

5 Prot. 328 E sqq., 334 C sqq.; 
Gorgias 449 B. 

52 Phaedr. 275 D sq.; 276 E. 

53 The references on this point, 
from Simplicius, Physica 32 b, 104, 
117; Alexander on the Metaphy- 
sics 1, 6 (Schol. in Aristot. 551, b. 
19); Philoponus De Anima C, 2, 
are given by Brandis, De perditis 
\ristotelis libris de ideis et de 
‘ono, p. 3 sq., 23 sqq. To the 
ume treatise may be referred the 


statement of Aristoxenus (on Aris- 
totle’s authority}, Harmonie Ele- 
menta, ii. p. 30, and this work, 
Part ii. b. 48. 2, 771, d. 2. 

‘4 De Anima i. 2, 204 b. 18; on 
the question whether the Aristote- 
lian books (and consequently the 
Platonic discourses) on the Good 
were identical with those on phi- 
losophy, or not, vide Brandis jos. 
cit. 5sq.; Gr. R, Phil. ii. b. 1, 84 


sq. 

5 Aristot. loc, cit. calls them 
dxpdacis, Simpl, Adyor and ovpy- 
oveia, 
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Also, there are many portions of the Platonic system 
which from their nature could not well be: imparted 
conversationally. It is most probable, therefore, that 
Plato, according to circumstances, made use of both 
forms; while the supposition must be admitted that as 
in his writings, so in his verbal instruction, question 
and answer gave place to unbroken exposition, in pro- 
portion, partly to the diminished vivacity of increasing 
years, partly to the necessary advance in his teaching, 
from preparatory enquiries to the dogmatic statement 
of his doctrine in detail. 

That, side by side with the communications intended 
for the narrower circle of his friends, he should have given 
other discourses designed for the general public, is not 
likely.°° It is more credible that he may have brought 
his writings into connection with his spoken instruction, 
and imparted them to his scholars by way of stimulus 
to their memories.” On this point, however, we are 


6 Diog. iii. 37 (vide note 4) does 
not warrant such a conclusion; the 
reference there seems to be to a 
prelection in the school. On the 
other hand Themist., or. xxi. 295 
D, tells us that Piato once de- 
livered a discourse which a large 
audience flocked to hear from 
Athens and the country, When, 
however, he came to the doctrine 
of the Gogd, the whole assembly, 
-down to Plato’s usual hearers, dis- 
persed. No doubt this is only an 
-arbitrary expansion of what Aris- 
tox. loc. cit. tells on Aristotle’s 
authority, that the majority of 
Plato’s disciples were greatly as- 
tonished, in the discourse on the 
Good, to hear, not of things usually 
considered good, but of mathe- 


matics, astronomy, and finally of 
the One Good. Plato certainly 
would not expound the most ideal 
part of his system to a miscella- 
neous concourse of hearers, as 
Themistius imagines; and, apart 
from that, with his views as to the 
conditions of any fruitful study of 
philosophy, and his low estimate 
of mere popular display speeches, 
he is hardly likely to have troubled 
himself with giving discourses to 
people who had not fulfilled his 
requirements. 

57 Cf. Phedr. 276 D. Instead of 
other amusement, a man might 
write books, daur@ re Urouvijpara 
Onoavprfouevos, els Td AHONS yppas 
éayv Uxnrat, xal wayrl rg Tavrdv 
Kywos peribvrt. 
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entirely without information.’ Plato doubtless combined 
with intellectual intercourse that friendly life-in-com- 
mon to which he himself had been accustomed in the 
Socratic circle and the Pythagorean Society. With a 
philosopher so little able to separate philosophic from 
moral endeavour, it might be expected that community 
of knowledge would naturally grow into community of 
life. In this way he appears to have joined his scho- 
lars at stated intervals in social repasts.® There can 
be no doubt, from what we know of his sentiments on 
the subject,” that his instructions were altogether gra-. 
tuitous; and if, on certain occasions, he accepted pre- 
sents from some of his rich friends," there is no reason 


°8 The tale given by Diog. 37, 
from Phavorinus, that at the read- 
ing of the Phzdo all present, ex- 
cept Aristotle, ually withdrew, 
is highly improbable. Philosophic 
interest and respect for the master 
cannot have been so scanty, even 
in Plato’s inferior scholars, as to 
allow of anything of the kind, 
least of all at the delivery of such 
a masterpiece. Besides, at the 
time when Aristotle was Plato’s 
papil, the Phedo must have been 
ong published. 

Atheneus xii. 547, d. a4 
quoting Antigonus Carystius, tells 
with some censure of the extrava- 
eae introduced by Lycon the 

eripatetic at certain meals held 
on the first day of each month, to 
which the scholars contributed. 
They were connected with sacrifices 
to the Muses. Athen. continues, 
od yap wa ouppvévres éxi 7d abrd 
ris ws Tod dpOplov yevouévns rpa- 
réins drodatcwow, i) xdpw éfowlas 
érojcavro Tas cuvbdovs ravras ol 


wepi WAdrwra kal’ Erevtocrmov, &XN” 
twa palvwrrat xal 7d Oeiov TimGvres 
kal guoixds ddAHros cupmepipeps-. 
pevor Kal 7d weicrov Evexev dvéoews. 
kal pidodoylas. It would appear 
from this that monthly banquets of 
the Muses were an institution of the 
Academy, and with them we may 
connect the well-known tale about 
the general Timotheus, who, after a 
meal with Plato, said, ‘ With such 
company one need fear no headaches. 
to-morrow.’ (Plat. de sanitate tuen- 
da 9, p. 127; Queest. Conv. vi. proem.; 
Athen, x. 419 ¢.; lian, V. H. ii. 
18, from the same source.) At all 
events, Athen. loc. cit. says, as of 
something well known, 76 év’Axa- 
Snula cupméciov, and so again i. 4 
E, & 7G WAdrwvos cvecitiw. To 
what new Pythagorean, however, 
he is indebted for the information- 
in the second passage that the- 
number of the guests used to be 
28 (4x7) he has not informed us. 
© On which compare Part I. 888. 
® Anniceris is said to havo 
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to conclude that such voluntary offerings were therefore 
customary among his disciples in the Academy. 

Plato’s sphere of work seemed to him to be limited 
to this intellectual and educational activity, more and 
more, as experience deepened his conviction that in the 
then state of Athens, no diplomatic career was compat- 
ible with the principles he held.” The desire, however, 
that it might be otherwise was none the less strong in 
him; and that he had not abandoned the hope of 
somehow and somewhere gratifying this desire is proved 
by his two great political works, which are designed 
not merely to set forth theoretical ideals, but at the 
same time to exert a regulative influence on actual con- 
ditions. Consequently though he, as little as his great 
master, himself wished to be a statesman, both may 


bought for him the garden in the 
Academy, Dion defrayed the ex- 
penses for the purchase of the 
writings of Philolaus and for 
equipping a chorus (supra 24, 48; 
20, 38; 4, 5). Not one of these 
accounts is sufficiently established, 
the two first only on feeble evidence, 
The statement of the 13th Plat. 
Let. 361 A sq. is quite worthless. 
= Cf p. 13. OF the illustra- 
tions given there, only the most 
apposite, Rep. vi. 496 C, need be 
beng here. In the present con- 
ition of society, says Plato, few 
ever succeed in devoting themselves 
to Philosophy and remaining true to 
her. Kat rotrwy 54 riav éAlywr ol 
vyevouevas kal yevoduevar ws 750 Kai 
paxdpiov 76 KTRua, Kal Trav wo\hGv 
al ixavios lidvres Thy paviay, cal bre 
oddels obey tyes ws Eros eireiv 
wept 7a Trav wodewy mpdrrer odd’ 
fore Evupaxos web’ Srov ris lav eri 


Thy Tav alwy Bonfeavy cdf’ 
dy, GdXN Gorep els Onpla dvOpwros 
éumecuv, obre Evvadixely €OéXwy ov- 
re ixavds dv els maow dyplas avré- 
xew, mply tt thy wodw 4 pidrous 
évijcat =mpoarodduevos §avwedrs 
atrg@ re Kal rots G\Nots av yévaro, 
Taira wdvTa oyicpg A\aBow, hovyiav 
éxwv xal 7a abrod mpdrruyv, olov év 
Xeuau Komoprod Kal fddrns dd 
mvevparos pepouévov vrd Texlov 
dmogrds, dpGv ro’s d\Xous Kara- 
wiswapudvous dvoulas, ayardg, ef 
wy atros Ka@apds dduxlas re xal 
dvociwy épywy Buscerat. K.T.r. 

8 °ANAd ro, is the rejoinder, 
loc. cit., ob ra EXdXuoTa ay dampa- 
Eduevos dwad\drraro: to which 
Socrates replies, obdé ye 7a péywora, 
Bh Tuxav rodirelas rpornKovans* év 
yap mpocnxotcy atrés Te maddov 
avéijcera: Kal pera rdv lilwy ra 
Kowa guwoe, Cf. ibid. v. 473 C sq. 
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certainly be credited with the aim of forming states- 
men; and if he repudiated political activity in cir- 


61 Tt has truly been said of a 
series of men who distinguished 
themselves by their political ac- 
tivity that they came out of the 
Platonic school. However, even 
in antiquity, the opinions as re- 
gards the political character of this 
school were very divided; and if 
the admirers of Plato like Plutarch 
ady. Col. 32, 6, sqq. p. 1126, bring 
into connection with him as pupils 
as many as possible of the greatest 
statesmen of his time, not seldom 
exceeding the bounds of historical 
fact, it cannot be expected that 
adversaries like Athenus xi. 508, 
d. sqq., and his predecessors, will 
be precise about their evidence for 
the statement that the majority of 
the Platonic pupils were rupavrixot 
twes Kal SidSorto. According to 
Plutarch loc. cit. Dion (concernin 
whom vide pp. 24, 46, 32 sq.) 
belonged to Plato’s pupils, together 
with Aristonymus, Phormio (Plu- 
tarch Pracepta. Reip. ger. 10, 15) 
and Menedemus, who respectively 
gave laws to the Arcadians, leans, 
and Pyrrheans (Menedemus is 
mentioned by the contemporary 
comedian Epicrates in Athenus, 
59, d. in connection with Plato 
and Speusippas, in Plutarch Sto. 
Rep. 20, 6, p. 1043 in connection 
with Xenocrates); further Delius 
of Ephesus (called in Philostratus, 
Vit. Soph. 1, 3, p. 485 through a 
slip of the pen Alas), who under 
Philip and Alexander was the 
active promoter of the expedition 
against Persia, together with Py- 
tho and Heraclides of ‘aos, the 
murderers of the Thracian king 
Cotys (Arist. Polit. v.10, 1311 b. 
20, mentions as such the brothers 


Parrhon and Heraclides, with 
whom Pytho appears to have con- 
nected himself), the first of whom 
is known as the speaker and agent 
of King Philip (cf. Steinhart, Life 
of Plato 195, 322, 16); both are 
cited as Platonists by Diogenes iii. 
46. It must be from a confusion 
with the above-mentioned Hera- 
clides, that Demetrins of Magnesia 
according to Diogenes v. 89 as- 
signed the murder of a tyrant to 
Heraclides Ponticus, who bore the 
same name. Besides these we 
have Chio (the supposed writer of 
a letter in the Epist. Socrat.) and 
Leonides, who perished in the 
murder of the tyrant Clearchus of 
Heraclea (Justin xvi. 5, Suidas, 
KX\éapyxos, who adds to them as a 
third Antithens; opposed to this 
Memnon ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 225, 
a. 10 sqq., says that Lysimachus 
killed him and his brother, because 
they had murdered their mother) ; 
Enuphreus of Oreos (Snid. Eddp.) 
about whose influence at the court 
of Perdiccas (to whom the Plat. 
epist. vy. recommends him). Athen- 
zeus it is true (loc. cit. cf. 506, E), 
according to Antigonus of Karystus, 
expresses himself very unfavour- 
ab) bg Pg we learn from De- 
mosth, Philipp. iii. p. 126 sqq. (by 
which Atheneus’ cnamunt we is 
death is set right) was a martyr 
to Grecian liberty; Leo, who as 
statesman and commander defended 
his mother-city Byzantium against 
Philip. (Plut. Phoc. 14, Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. 1, 2. Suidas Aédwy); 
Hermias, prince of Atarneus, the 


well-known friend of Aristotle 
(Diog. v. 3,5 sqq. Strabo xiii. 1, 
59, p. 610. Dicdor, xvi. 52, 
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cumstances which he considered hopeless, there was, at 


the same time, nothing in 


Dionys., ep. ad. Arum. 1, 5. Suidas 
‘Epulas. Part ii. b. 16 sqq. 2nd 
edit.). Besides these Diog. iii. 46, 
mentions Euewon of Lampsacus and 
Timolaus of Cyzicus, both of whom 
according to Athene. 508 sqq. (who 
calls the one Euagon and the other 
Timzus) made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to usurp tyrannical power 
in their respective cities ; Athenzeus 
adds to them Charon of Pellene as 
one of the profligate tyrants who 
came out of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates, with what justice 
we do not know. According to 
Atheneus loc. cit. Diog. iii. 46, 
Callippus, also, the murderer of 
Dion, was a scholar of Plato, which 
statement is opposed by the Plat. 
epist. vii. 333 C; Plut. Dion, 34. 
The Clearchus mentioned above, 
according to Suidas K)éapy., at- 
tended the Academy only a short 
time. It is very improbable that 
Chabrias was a student of the 
Academy (Plut. adv. Col. 32, 6, ef. 
Pseudo-Ammon, vita Arist. p. 10, 
West., who makes him out a rela- 
tion of Plato’s). The account 
Aéyos in Diog. iii. 23 sq.) that 
lato alone stood by him at his 
trial is worth little historically, as 
Arist. Rhetor. iii. 10, 1411, p. 6, 
mentions another defender of Cha- 
brias; and the defence which in 
Diog. is put in the mouth of Plato 
obviously originated from the 
Apology, 28 E. Timotheus (A&¢lian, 
Varia Hist, ii. 10, supra 28, 59) it 
is true was proved to be a friend but 
by no means a pupil of Plato; his 
relation to him cannot at all have 
been so intimate as Ps.-Ammon 
loc. cit. would have it. Phocion 
in his younger days may have 


his principles to keep him 


heard Plato, and later on Xeno- 
crates (Plat. Phocion, 4, ady. Col. 
32, 6); with regard to the latter, 
however, he must have confined 
himself to being present at isolated 
discourses. Though Chameleon 
and Polemo in Diog. iii. 46 repre- 
sent the orators Hyperides and 
Lycurgus (of whom also the Pseudo- 
Platarch vitee decem. Orat. vii. p. 
841 makes the same assertion) as 
pupils of Plato, their speeches (as 
Steinhart remarks, Plato’s Life, 
174 sqq.) show no proofs of the 
influence of Piatonic thought and 
expression. Stilllesscan we claim 
Eschines for a pupil of Plato 
(with the scholiast on A®sch. de 
falsa legat. i., who appeals to 
Demetrius Phalereus, compare 
Apollon. Vit. isch. p. 14); and 
though Demosthenes, his great 
adversary, is variously stated, 
sometimes with greater and some- 
times with less precision, to have 
been a pupil of Plato, still, how- 
ever, in his orations no influence 
of Platonic philosophy appears, 
significant as may have been 
Plato's influence on him as a 
stylist. (Plut. Demosth. 5, accord- 
ing to an anonymous writer iu 
Hermippus, vite X orat, viii. 3, p. 
844. Mnesistratus in Diog. iii. 47. 
Cie. de Orat. i. 20, 89. Brut. 31, 
121; Orat. iv. 15; Off i. 4; 
Quintil. xii. 2, 22, 10, 24; Lucian, 
Encomium Demosthenis, 12, 47; 
Schol. in Demosth. contra Androt. 
40; Olympiod. in Gorg. 166.) 
The 5th letter attributed to him 
does not make Demosthenes to 
speak as a Platonist, but only to 
express his good opinion of the 
Platonic school, under which he 
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back from it, should there arise a favourable opportu- 
nity for the realization of his ideas. Such an oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer after the death of the elder Dio- 
nysius,” when Dion, and, at his instigation, Dionysius 


the younger, invited him 


obviously does not include himself, 
Cf. Steinhart loc. cit. 175 sqq. 
Schiifer, Demosth. 1, 280 sqq.; and 
besides the authorities mentioned 
above, particularly Hermann, Plat. 
74 sq., 119 sq. Steinhart, 171- 
189. With regard to the relations 
of Isocrates with Plato we shall 
speak later on (p. 345, 2, 2nd edit.), 
o one represents him as his pupil, 
as he was eight or nine years older 
than Plato, and their friendship 
asserted in Diog. iii. 8, is estab- 
lished only for the earlier years 
ot a lives by the writings of 
t 


® According to Plutarch, Ad 
rincipem ineruditum, i. p. 7793 

ucullus, C 25 sy cee V. Soke 
30, the people o ne side 
whom Diog. ii. 23 oa A V. 
H. ii. 42, give the Arcadians and 
Thebans at the founding of Mega- 
lopolis) asked him for a scheme of 
laws; but he refused both, in the 
former case because Cyrene was 
too luxurious for him, in the latter 
because he perceived tov Exew ob 
Oédovras, ob meloew abrods Tia 
thy icovoulay. The last statement 
is very improbable, for Plato would 
without doubt have given them 
a constitation just as little demo- 
cratic as they gave themselves; and 
moreover it is incredible that 
Epaminondas, who after the vic- 
tory of Leuctra promoted the 
founding of Megalopolis for the 
protection of Arcadia against 
Sparta, should haye inyited an 


pressingly to Syracuse.® 


Athenian, and particularly so out- 
spoken a friend of Sparta as Plato 
undoubtedly was, to lay down the 
new constitution. The absurd 11th 
Platonic letter cannot come under 
consideration as historical evi- 
dence. 

% Plato himself lays it down as 
& necessary condition, that phi- 
losophers should not withdraw 
from polities. The corresponding 
duty is an immediate consequence. 
And that this duty should only 
be binding with regard to one’s 
own state, would hardly be a 
maxim with one so fully possessed 
by his political ideal as Plato. 

% This happened Ol. 103, 1, at 
the beginning of the winter, and 
therefore 368 3B.c. Diodor. xv. 
73 sq. Plato’s journey must be 
assigned to the following year. 
Cic. de Sen. 12, 41 (with which cf. 
Part i. p. 244, 3) dates it, or at all 
events, according to Fin. v. 29, 
87, the first journey, 405 a.v.c., 
which needs no refutation. 

® Ep. Plat. vii. 327 B sqq. ; 
ii. 311 E; iii. 316 C sq.; Dhe 
Dion, 10 sq. (cf. c. prince. Phil. 4, 
6, p. 779), who adds that the Py- 
thagoreans in Italy joined their 
entreaties to Dion’s. Cf. Corn. 
Nep., Dion, C 8, &c. The 7th 
Platonic letter is certainly not 
trustworthy, and all the following 
ones depend on it. What other 
sources of information Platarch 
may have had we do not know. 
That Plato, however, did make a 
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Could this potentate indeed be won over to Philosophy 
and to Plato’s political beliefs—(and of this Plato, or 
at any rate Dion, appears certainly to have indulged a 
hope), the most important results might be expected 
to follow, not only in his own kingdom, but in all 
Sicily and Magna Grecia, indeed throughout the Hel- 
lenic states. Meanwhile the event proved, only too 
soon, how insufficiently this hope was founded. When 
Plato arrived in Syracuse, the young Prince received 
him most politely, and at first showed lively interest 
in the philosopher and his endeayours;’’ but he very 
shortly became weary of these serious conversations, 
and when his jealousy of Dion, which was not entirely 
groundless, had led to an open rupture with that states- 
man, and at length to the banishment of the latter, 
Plato must have been glad to escape from the painful 
position in which he found himself, by a second return 


home."! Nevertheless, after some years, at the renewed 


second and a third journey to 
Sicily cannot be doubted. The 
testimony is unanimous; and if he 
had not taken the journey, the 
composer of the letter wonld have 
had no reason for defending him 
on that score. That his motives 
were actually those ascribed to 
him is probable in itself, and 
made more so by the whole politi- 
eal situation; and this is borne 
out by the passage in the Laws, 
iy. 709 E sqq., in which Hermann, 
p. 69, rightly recognises an expres- 
sion of the hopes which led Plato 
to Syracuse. These hopes, he 
later on maintains, have not failed 
in regard to their universal foun- 
dation, even though they were not 


accomplished on that particular 
occasion. 

® Diogenes’ counter-statement, 
iii, 21, that he asked Dionysius 
for land and people towards the 
realization of his state, is certainly 
false. Apul. dogm. Pl, 4 is a 
misunderstanding, 

70 More detailed information, 
but of doubtful worth, may be 
found in Plut. Dion 13; De Adu- 
latione 7, p. 52, 26, p. 67; Pliny, 
Natural History, vii. 80; El. V. 
H. iv. 18; Nepos, loc. cit. The 
alleged meeting of Plato and 
Aristippus at the Syracusan Court 
has been already discussed, Part i. 
pp. 291, 2; 312, 3. 

7 Ep. Plat. iii. 229 B sqq., iii, 

D 
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solicitations of the tyrant and entreaties of his friends, 
he resolved upon yet another voyage to Sicily. His 
immediate aim was doubtless to attempt a reconciliation 
between Dion and Dionysius ;‘* to this may have linked 
themselves more distantly, new political hopes: the 
undertaking, however, turned out so unfortunately that 
Plato was even in considerable danger from the mis- 
trust of the passionate prince,’ and only evaded it by 
the intervention of the Pythagoreans, who were then at 
the head of the Tarentine state. Whether, after his 
return,’ he approved of Dion’s hostile aggression on 
Dionysius, we do not know ;” but for his own part, from 


318 C; Plut. Dion 14, 16; Diog. 
jii, 21 sq. The latter assigns to 
this journey what, according to 
better authorities, happened in the 
third; and he therefore puts an 
incident in the first, which Plu- 
tarch relates of the second. Cf. 
also Stobeeus, Florilegium, 13, 36, 
who, however, connects with it a 
circumstance generally told of 
Dionysius and Aristippus, 

72 Dion, who appears in the two 
previous journeys as Plato’s enthu- 
siastic admirer, had, according to 
Plutarch, Dion 17, become still 
more intimate with him during a 
long stay at Athens, in the course 
of which he also became a close 
friend of Speusippus. 

73 Ep. Plat. iii. 316 D sqq.; 
vii. 330 B; 33 D; 337 E sqq.; 
and from these sources Plutarch, 
Dion 18-20 ; Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sertationes xxi. 9; Diog. 23. The 

articulars are uncertain; the 
rr of Archytas ap. Diog. 22 is 
certainly spurious. According to 
Plut. c. 22 (cf. Ep. Plat. ii. 314 D) 
Speusippus accompanied him to 


Syracuse; according to Diog., 
Xenocrates. He is said to have 
left the conduct of his school at 
Athens during his absence to 
Heraclides. (Suidas, voc. ‘Hpa- 
kdeldns.) The Epistole Hera- 
clidis, quoted there by Ast, and 
even by Brandis—the former in 
Pl. Leben u. Schr. p. 30, the latter 
Gh.-Rém. Phil. ii, a. 145—do not 
exist. The quotation is due toa 
misunderstanding of Tennemann’s 
words, Plat. Phil. i. 54; ‘Suidas 
in Heraclides Epistol. (Platonic 
sc.) ii. p. 73’ (Bipont.). 

74 According to Ep. vii. 350 B 
(cf. p. 345 D) this must be dated 
in the spring of 360 n.c., for he 
is said to have met Dion at the 
Olympic games (which can only be 
those of the year named) and in- 
formed him of events in Syracuse. 
His hither journey would then be 
361. Cf. Herm, p. 66. 

75 Plutarch. ele: Col. 32, 6, p 
1126. Cic. de Orat. iii. 34, 139, 
and A€lian, V. H. iii. 17, represent 
the impulse as coming from Plato. 
But this is an exaggerated infer- 
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this time, having now attained his seventieth year, he 
seems to have renounced all active interference with 
politics.”* The activity of his intellect, however, con- 
tinued amidst the reverence of countrymen and 
foreigners,” unabated till his death,’ which, after a 
happy and peaceful old age,” is said to have overtaken 


him at a wedding feast. 


ence from Ep. Plat. vii. 326 E. 
Cf. Ep. iv. ion found warm sup- 
9 Speusippus and other 

tonists, P’ ry 8 22,17. His 
companion and subsequent enemy, 
Calltppea, is noticed as a scholar 
of Plato's (vide p. 31). 

7% Atheneus, xi. 506, indeed 
says that he was intimate with 
Archelaus of Macedonia, and later 
on, paved the way for Philip’s 
supremacy: so that we might infer 
his sympathies to have been in 

neral with the Macedonian party. 
limeile Archelaus, however, the 
statement is refuted by chrono- 
logy, and b 
Pui and the alleged support of 

ilip narrows itself down, even on 
Athenzeus’s own quotations, to the 
circumstance that Plato’s scholar 
Euphreus had obtained for Philip 
a certain territory from Perdiccas, 
and this Philip used for the fur- 
therance of greater designs. Any 
personal intercourse between Plato 
and Philip there does not seem to 
have been. 241. V. H. iv. 19, cer- 
tainly says that toe paid honour 
. to, as to eves earned men; 

t, according to Speusippus ap. 
Athen. loc. ct, and Diog. 40, he 
expressed himself unfavourably 
about him. 

7 Cf. (besides what has been 
quoted, p. 32, 65, and about his 
telation to Dion and Dionysius) 


the Gorgias, 470 D . 


Diogenes, 25, and what will be 
presently remarked on the exten- 
sion of the Platonic school. 

78 Of his literary works this is 
aang witnessed (vid. supr. p, 
3, and Diog. 37; Dionys. comp. 
verb. p. 208; Quint. viii, 6, 64; on 
which however cf. Susemihl, Gen. 
Ent. 11, 90 sq.). And we may 
safely conclude that it was the 
same with his activity as teacher, 
The alleged interruption of his 
work by Aristotle will be dis- 
cussed later in the life of that 
philosopher. 

79 Cicero, de Senect. 5, 13, 

80 Hermippus ap. Diog. iii. 2. 
Augustine, C. D. viii. 2. Suid. voc, 
TAdr. Cicero’s scribens est mor- 
tuus, loc. cit., is not at variance 
with this latter, if we remember 
that it need not be taken literally. 
According to Diog. 40, a certain 
Philo had used the proverbia 
expression [IAdrwvos Peipes; and 
Myronianus concluded from this 
that Plato died of POeplacis, as it 
is said Pherecydes and others did. 
Of course this is false. Perhaps 
the expression comes originally 
from the place in the Sophist, 
227 B; or the passage may at 
least have given a handle to the 
story. As to Plato's burial, monu- 
ment, and will, vide Diog. iii. 25, 
41 sqq. Olymp.6; Pausan, 1, 30, 3; 
Herm. p. 125, 197. 

D2 
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Even in antiquity, the character of Plato was the 
subject of many calumnies.*' The jests of the comic 
poets which have come down to us™ are indeed harm- 
less enough, and concern the philosoper more than 
the man; but there are other reproaches, for the 
silencing of which Seneca’s apology*—that the life 
of a philosopher can never entirely correspond with 
his doctrine,—is scarcely sufficient. On the one hand, 
he is accused of connections, which, if proved, would 
for ever throw a shadow on his memory; on the 
other of unfriendly, and even of hostile behaviour 
towards several of his fellow disciples. He has 


% One of these critics of Plato 
was Timeus the Locrian, Plut. Nic. 
1; two others we shall meet with 
in Aristoxenus and Theopompus, 
the pupils of Isocrates, who, in 
this way, retaliated for the attacks 
of Plato and the Platonists on 
Isocrates and Rhetoric: cf. Dion. 
Hal. ep. ad Pomp. p. 757; De prec. 
Hist. 782; Athen, xi. 508 ¢, Epict. 
Diss, 11, 17, 5. 

® Ap. Diog. iii. 26 sq.; Athen. 
ii. 59 c. 8q.; xi, 509 c. 

8 Vita beata, 18, 1. 

84 Vide Diog. 29; lian, V. H. 
iv, 21; Athen. xiii. 589 c., and 
supra, p. 8, 8. Even Dion is 
here called his favourite; and an 
epitaph is quoted, which Plato (at 
the age of seventy-three) is said to 
have composed on his friend, who 
must have been sixty at least. 
That Antisthenes alluded to some 
amours of Plato's by the title of 
his Ddé@wy is a mere arbitrary con- 
jecture. The censure of Dicwar- 
chus ap. Cic. Tusc. iv. 34, 71, is 

rvelled not at his character, but 

3 philosophy, On the other 


hand, Suidas, p. 3000, ed. Gaisford, 
affirms that hesnever entered into 
any sexual relations. But this, 
again, can only be a dogmatic 
invention, originating with the 
asceticism of later schools. 

% The only hostility that can be 


demonstrated, however, is between 


Antisthenes and Plato; vide Part i. 
255, and supra, p. 18,31, Antisthe- 
nes is allowed on all hands to have 
been the aggressor, and always to 
have displayed the greater vehe- 
mence and passion, ‘The assertion 
that Plato behaved ill to schines 
has been discussed, Parti. p. 167, 6; 


‘204, 3; and his alleged neglect of 


him in Sicily (Diog. ii. a is con- 
tradicted by Plut. de Adul, c. 26, 
p. 67. He certainly passed censure 
on Aristippus, vide Part i. p. 242; 
but it was well merited, and we 
may well believe there was no love 
lost between them, even though 
the anecdotes of their meeting in 
Syracuse (vide Part i. p.291, 2) do 
not tell us much, and the accounts 
ofa certain Hegesander ap. Athen. 
xi, 507 b. still less. At all events, 
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also been charged with censoriousness and self-love ; *° 
not to mention the seditious behaviour after the death 
of Socrates which scandal has laid to his account.’ His 
relation with the Syracusan court was early * made the 
handle for divers accusations, such as love of pleasure,* 
avarice,” flattery of tyrants ; *' and his political character 


what we do know cannot turn to 
Plato’s disadvantage. We get re- 
peated assertions of an enmity 
existing between Plato and Xeno- 
phon (Diog. iii, 34; Gell. N. A, 
xiv. 3; Athen. xi. 504 e.). But 
Béckh has shown (de simultate que 
Platoni cum Xenophonte _inter- 
cepisse fertur, Berlin, 1811) how 
little ground there is for such a 
belief in the writings of either; 
and the writings are the only real 
authority. Most likely the whole 
story is an invention. Cf. Stein- 
hart, P). L. 93 sq. 

% Dionysius ad Pompeium, p. 
775 sq.; Athen. xi. 506 a. sqq.; 


Antisthenes and Diogenes - 
Diog. vi. 7, 26; Aristides de 
quatuorviris. The accusation is 


mainly grounded on Plato’s 
writings, which cannot be said to 
justify it, however one-sided many 
of his judgments may be. The 
conscious superiority, to which he 
had a real right, may have been 
too prominent in particular cases; 
even disadvantageously so, some- 
times, for others. Cf. the quota- 
lion from Aristotle, Part i. p. 289, 2. 
But this can hardly bear out such 
accusations as the above. Of the 
anecdotes given in Plutarch de 
adul. c, 32, p. 70; ‘Elian, V. H. 
xiv, 33 (Diog. vi. 40); the first is 
irrelevant, tho second certainly 
untrue; and what Hermippus ap. 
Athen. xi. 505 d., gives, looks un- 
historical too. Aristoxenus apud 


Diog. ix. 40, taxes Plato with the 
childish design of buying up and 
destroying the writings of Demo- 
critus, But of this we may un- 
hesitatingly acquit him. Aris- 
toxenus is too untrustworthy a 
witness; and we may at least 
credit Plato with the sense to see 
that a widely spread mode of 
thought could not be abolished by 
the burning of a few books. His 
own distaste for merely material 
science and his general disparage- 
ment of such studies may perhaps 
account for his never mentioning 
the physicist of Abdera. 

%” Hegesander = Athen. xi. 
507 a. sq.; the falsehood of the 
statements need not be pointed out 
to any reader of the Phzedo or the 
Symposium, The dream of So- 
crates related ibid. is a malicious 
parody of that mentioned above, 
p. 9, 15. 

8 The seventh Platonic letter is 
a refutation of such charges. 
According to Diog. iii, 343; vi. 25, 
the charges were openly made even 
in Plato's lifetime. 

% Vide p, 23, 45. 

% Philostr. vy. Apoll. 1, 35; 
Diog. iii. 9. The anonymous 
assertion in Arsen. Violet. ed. Katz, 
508, and the Florilegium Mona- 
cense (Stob. Flor. ed. Meineke, 
T. iv. 285), No. 227, that in old 
age he became avaricious, is of the 
same kind. Seneca, v. 6, 27, 5, 
remarks that he was reproached 
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has especially suffered at the hands of those who were 
themselves unable to grasp his ideas.” Lastly, if we 
are to believe his accusers, he not only, as an author, 
allowed himself numerous false assertions * respecting 
his predecessors, but also such indiscriminate quotation 
from their works, that a considerable portion of his own 
writings can be nothing more than a robbery from 


them.” 


for taking money. Others say (v. 
supr, Part i, p. 312, 3; and Diog. 
ii. 81) that he did not do so even at 
Syracuse. The seventh letter re- 
cognises no reason for defending 
him against the charge. 

* Diog. vi. 58. Against which 
it is unnecessary to refer to Plut. 
Dion 138, 19, and the quotations on 
p. 24, 47. 

™ The quotations given b 
Athenwus, xi. 506 ¢. sqq., 508 i 
sqq., have but little importance. 
Some are plainly untrue (vide 
supra, p. 34, 76), or misrepresenta- 
tions; and the rest, even if true, 
would not have much reference to 
Plato himself. On the other hand, 
we may see from the places quoted, 
pp. 29, 62 ; 32, 68, that Plato had 
occasion to explain his political 
inactivity and his relation to the 
younger Dionysius. And we may 
expect to find that both were cast 
in his teeth, just as his political 
idealism and his preference for 
aristocratic government must neces- 
sarily have given offence. Cf. also 
Rep. v. 472 A, 473 0, E. 

Cf. the list of offences in 
Athen. v. c. 55, 57-61; the correc- 
tion of which we may spare our- 
selves, together with the absurd 
complaints about the fictitious 
speeches which he puts in the 


All these complaints, however, so far as we are 


mouth of Socrates and other: 
xi, 505 e. 507 c.; Diog. 35. 

% So he is said to have borrowed 
from Philolaus’ writings for his 
Timeus (v. supr. 20, 38), and from 
a work of Protagoras for the Re- 
public (Aristox. and Phav. ap. 
Diog. iii. 37, 57), According to 
Porphyry ap. Euseb. Prexparatio 
Evangelica, x. 3, 24, he is indebted 
to the same source for his objec- 
tions to the Eleatics. Alcimus ap, 
Diog. iii, 9 sq., reproached him 
with having taken the foundations 
of his system from Epicharmus : 
Theopompns, ap. Athen. xi. 508 c., 
said that he borrowed most of his 
dialogues from Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, and Bryso. With regard 
to Epicharmus, the assertion is 
groundless, as has been shown in 
Vol. i. 428 sq. To the statements 
of Aristoxenus and Theopompus 
no one who knows the untrust- 
worthiness of the writers will be 
inclined to give much weight. The 
statement of the former (whom his 
assertions about Socrates already 
sufficiently characterise, supra, 
51 sq., 48, 54, 6, 59, 5) is im- 
probable on the face of it; if true 
at all, it can only have reference 
to some unimportant points. And 
the same porkies to Theopompus’s 
story .cf. supra, 36, 81), apart from 
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in a position to test them, appear so unfounded that 
scarcely a fraction of them will stand the process of 
investigation ;° and the rest are supported by such 
weak evidence, that they ought not to affect that 
reverence for the character of the philosopher which 
is certain to ensue from the perusal of his works. So 
far as a man may be judged by what he has written, 
only the very highest opinion can be formed of the 
personality of Plato. To appreciate him correctly, 
however, he must be measured by a standard that takes 
account of his natural disposition and historical place. 
Plato was a Greek, and he was proud of being one. He 
belonged to a rank and to a family, the prejudices as 
-well as the advantages of which he was content to 
share. He lived at a time when Greece had touched 
the highest point of her national life, and was steadily 
declining from political greatness, His nature was 
ideal, adapted rather to artistic creation and scientific 
research than to practical action; which tendency, 
nourished and confirmed by the whole course of his 
life, and the strong influence of the Socratic School, 
could not fail to be still further strengthened by his 
own political experiences. From such a temperament 
and such influences might be evolved all the virtues of 


the common Socratic element, which 
Plato did not need to borrow of 
anyone. Porphyry’s assertion may 
sibly have some basis of truth ; 

ut it can hardly redound to 
Plato’s discredit. Finally, if Plato 
was indebted to Philolaus for the 
construction of the elements and 


other details of physical science in - 
the Timeus, and for the deductions . 


as to the limit and the illimitable 
in the Philebus, we can find no 
fault with him for this in itself: 
and in both cases ‘he has sufliciently 
pointed out his sources in making 
a general reference to the Pytha- 
goreans, even if he has not named 
Philolaus. 
% Vide preceding note, 
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aman and a philosopher, but nought of the grandeur 
of a politician. Plato might desire the very best for 
his country, and be ready to sacrifice for her sake 
everything except his convictions: but that he should 
have thrown himself into the turmoil of political life, 
for which he was quite unfitted,—that he should have 
lavished his soul’s strength in propping up a constitu- 
tion, the foundations of which he thought rotten,“— 
that he should have used means that he felt to be use- 
less to stem the torrent of opposing fate,—that he, like 
Demosthenes, should have led the forlorn hope among 
the ruins of Grecian freedom,—would be too much to 
expect. His province was to examine into State prob- 
lems and the conditions of their solution ; their prac- 
tical realization he abandoned to others. ‘Thus inner 
disposition and outward circumstances alike designed 
him for philosophy rather than state-craft. But even 
his philosophy had to be pursued differently from that 
of Socrates, nor could his habits of life exactly resemble 
his master’s. He desired to be true in the main to 
the Socratic pattern, and by no means to return to the 
mode of teaching adopted by the Sophists.” But aim- 
ing as he did at the formation and propagation of a 
comprehensive system,—aphoristic conversation, condi- 
tioned by a hundred accidental circumstances, was not 
enough for him ; he wauted more extensive machinery, 


% Vide supra; p. 29, 62; cf 
Ritter ii. 171 sqq. 

% He not only took no fees for 
his teaching (Diog. iv. 2, and 
Proleg. c. 5, ef. p. 314, 4), strongly 
disapproving of the Sophists’ con- 
duct in this respect (vide Vol. i, 


p. 888 sq.), but he also censured 
the form in which the Sophistic 
doctiine was enunciated (Protag. 
828 E sqq.; 334 C sq.; Gorg. 449 
B. sq. ; Hijpp. Min. 373 A. Cf, 
supra, p. 26, 51). 
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skilled labour, intellectual quiet; he wanted hearers 
who would follow his enquiries in their entire connec- 
tion, and devote to them their whole time; his philoso- 
phy was forced to withdraw itself from street and mar- 
ket, within the precincts of a school.” 

Here already were many deviations from the 
Socratic way of life; many more sprang from Plato's 
own habits and inclinations, which were generally 
opposed to it. Simplicity and temperance were indeed 
required by his principles,” and are expressly ascribed 
to him ;'” but the entire freedom from wants and posses- 
sions to which Socrates attained, would not have suited 
a man of his education and circumstances, Himself 
full of artistic taste, he could not deny all worth to life’s 
external adornments ;'”’ extending his scientific research 
unreservedly to all reality, he could hardly, in ordi- 
nary life, be so indifferent to the outward, as they who, 
like Socrates, were satisfied with moral introspection. 
Socrates, in spite of his anti-democratic politics, was, 
by nature, a thorough man of the people: Plato’s per- 
sonality, like his philosophy, bears a more aristocratic 


% Cf. Diog. 40: éerdmige 5é xai 
abrds Ta wreioTa, Kaba Twés Pact 
a c. 6. 

*® Cf, specially Rep, iii. 403 E 
sq.; Gorg, 464 D. 

100 Vide the places quoted p. 28, 
59; and Diog. 39. th the same 
connection we may notice the 
doubtful tale in Stobseus, Flor. 17, 
36 (attribated to Pythagoras by 
Flor. Monac. 231), of his pouring 
away the water with which he 
meant to quench his thirst, as an 
exercise of self-denial, 


101 Plato is indeed said not to 
have disdained a certain amount of 
juxury in domestic management 
(Diog. vi. 26); some of his pupils 
were ridiculed by contempora: 
comic writers on account of their 
fine clothes and their haughty be- 
haviour, (Athenw. xi, 509; xii. 
544 sq.) On the other hand, 
Seneca ad Helv, 12, 4, says that 
Plato only had three slaves; his 
Will in Diog. iii, 42 mentions 
five, 
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stamp. He loves to shut himself up in his own circle, 
to ward off what is vulgar and disturbing ; his interest 
and solicitude are not for all without distinction, but 
only or chiefly for the elect who are capable of sharing 
his culture, his knowledge, his view of life. The aris- 
tocracy of intelligence on which his State rests has deep 
roots in the character of Plato. But precisely to this 
circumstance are owing the grandeur and completeness 
that make his character in its particular sphere unique. 
As Plato in his capacity of philosopher unites the 
boldest idealism with rare acuteness of thought, a dis- 
position for abstract critical enquiry with the freshness 
of artistic creativeness ;—so does he, as a man, combine 
severity of moral principles!” with lively susceptibility 
for beauty, nobility and loftiness of mind with tender- 
ness of feeling, passion with self-control,’ enthusiasm 
for his purpose with philosophic calm, gravity with 
mildness,! magnanimity with human _ kindliness,’” 
dignity '° with gentleness. He is great because he 
knew how to blend these apparently conflicting traits 


10 An epitaph in Diog. 43 calls 
him awppocivy mpopépwr Ovnrav 
Hoa re dixaly, 

18 To this belongs the well- 
known tale, that Plato asked a 
friend to chastise his slave because 
he himself was angry. Another 
version is, that he said to the slave 
himself, ‘Luckily for you, I am 
angry; or you would get stripes.’ 
Plut. de educatione puerorum, 14, 
p. 10; de sera numinis vindicta, 5, 

. 551. Sen. de Ira iii, 12, 5; 

iog. 38 sq.; Stob. Flor. 20, 43, 
57; Flor. Mon. 234. Perhaps it 
is with reference to this story that 
Themistius, Or. 2, 30 d., holds him 


up as a model of gentleness. 

104 Cf, the quotations in Part i. p. 
286, 9. 

105 A beautiful instance is given 
by ABlian, V. H. iv. 9. 

106 Heraclides ap. Diog. 26 tells 
us, that in his youth he never 
allowed himself to laugh immoder- 
ately ; and ‘lian, V. H. iii. 35, 
says laughter was forbidden in the 
Old Academy. We need not take 
either of these statements literally, 
but they show that Plato was re- 
garded as a very serious character. 
Another instance is given by Seneca, 
de Ira ii, 21, 10. 
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into unity, to complement opposites by means of 
each other, to develope on all sides the exuberance of 
his powers and capabilities into a perfect harmony,’” 
without losing himself in their multiplicity, That 
moral beauty and soundness of the whole life, which 
Plato, as a true Greek, requires before all things,’ he 
has, if his nature be truly represented in his works, 
brought to typical perfection in his own personality.’ 
Nor is the picture marred by incongruity of outward 
semblance with inward reality, for his bodily strength and 
beauty have been especially recorded.’” But through- 
out, the most striking peculiarity of the philosopher. is 
that close connection of his character with his scientific 
aims, which he owes to the Socratic school. The 
moral perfection of his life is rooted in the clearness of 
his understanding ; it is the light of science which dis- 
perses the mists in his soul, and causes that Olympian 
serenity which breathes so refreshingly from his works, 
In a word, Plato’s is an Apollo-like nature, and it is 
a fitting testimony to the impression produced by 


17 Olympiodorus says (C 6) of 
Plato and Homer, dvo0 yap atrat 
yuxai Aéyorrac yevéoPar wavap- 


pbmot. 
108 E.g. Rep. iii. 401 B  sq.; 
403 C. Phileb. 64 C sq.; 66 A. 


109 Cf. also Panetius ap. Cic. 
Tusc. i. 32, 79, and the verses of 
Aristotle quoted, ii. 9, 2, 2nd edit. 

n° Epict. Diss. i. 8, 13, xadds 
hw WAdrwv xai loxvpds. Further 
cf. Apul. dogm. Plat. 1, and the 

uotations supra 339, 1, 242, 2, on 
lato’s build and gymnastic dex- 
terity. Among the portraits of 
Plato (on which see Visconti, Icono- 
graphie grecque, i. 169 [228] sq.), 


the statuette, a drawing of which 
Jahn after Braun, Mon. Ined. d. 
Instit. iii. 7, had prefixed to his 
edition of the Symposium (the 
original has vanished), is the only 
one which bears his name and dis- 
plays any likeness. Other supposed 
busts of Plato represent Asclepios 
or the bearded Dionysos. Pha- 
vorinus in Diog. iii. 25 mentions a 
statue on his tomb by Silanion. 
According to Plut. adul. et amor. 
c. 9, p. 53, Plato had high shoulders 
wis his affected admirers tried 
to imitate, and according to Diog. 
5, a thin clear voice. 
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himself on his contemporaries, and by his writings on 
after generations, that many myths should have placed 
him, like Pythagoras, in the closest union with the god 
who, in the bright clearness of his spirit, was to the 
Greeks the very type of moral beauty, proportion, and 


harmony.’ 


11 This view bad influence in 
the celebration of his birthday 
feast, and perhaps even in the par- 
ticular date assigned for it: vide 
supr. 338, 1. We find from Diog. 
2 (Olymp. i. Prol. 1), Plut. Qu. 
Conv. vill, 1, 2, 4: Apul. dogm, 
Pl. 1, £1, V. H. x. 21, that even in 
Speusippus’ time the tale went 
that Plato was a son of Apollo. 
As throwing light on the origin 
of these stories, Steinhart (Pl. L. 
8, 36, - refers to the Greek 
cultus of heroes, and particularly 
to the similar stories about Alex- 
ander; he indeed conjectures that 
it was owing to these same stories 
that people wished to place Plato 
as a spirit-hero beside the deified 
world-conqueror; for we cannot 
believe that, this legend belongs to 
the time of Speusippus. I think 
we are not entitled to deny the 
possibility of this; especially as 
the stories about Pythagoras offer 
a still closer parallel than the 
stories about Alexander (cf. Vol. i. 
265 sq.). However, it caunot be 
procad that the further ee 
tion of the myth was already known 
to Speusippus, according to which 
a vision had forbidden Aristo to 


touch his wile before the birth of 
her first child. At the most im- 
portant crisis of his life he is said 
to have been introduced to Socrates 
by a significant dream as the swan 
of Apollo, supra, p. 9, 15. He 
himself dreamed, just before his 
death (according to Olymp. 6, 
Proleg. 2 that he had become a 
swan, Ve may recognise the 
theme of all these myths in the 
Phedo, 85 B. Later writers com- 
pare him, as Physician of Souls, 
with Apollo’s other son, Asclepius, 
the Physician of the Body. (Cf. 
Diog. 45 ; the idea can hardly be 
his own ; out of his epigram Olymp. 
6 makes an epitaph; and the Pra F 
6, with some piditicns, an oracle.) 
The pleasing story (given in Cic. 
Div. 1. 36, 78, Val. Max. i, 6, ext. 
3; Olymp. 1), of the bees on Hy- 
mettus feeding the child Plato with 
their honey, is brought by the Prol. 
C 2, into connection with a sacri- 
fice to the shepherd god Apollo. 
Probably, however, it had an in- 
dependent origin in the Apolline 
myth, as a natural symbol for one 
from whose lips, as from Nestor’s, 
‘ flowed forth speech, sweeter than 
honey.’ 


CHAPTER ILI, 


PLATO'S WRITINGS. 


ENQUIRY AS TO THE COMPLETENESS 


AND GENUINENESS OF OUR COLLECTION, 


THE most eloquent monument of the Platonic spirit, 
and the most important source for our knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrine, are in the writings of the philo- 
sopher himself.’ His literary activity extends over the 
greater part of his life, a period of more than fifty 
years,’-—and by a special favour of Fortune, it has so 
happened that not one of the works which he intended 


for publicity has been lost. 


1 Schleiermacher,Platon’s Werke, 
6 Bde. 1804 ie edition 1816). 
Ast, Platon’s Leben u. Schriften, 
1816. Socher, Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, 1820. Hermann, Ges- 
chichte und System des Platonis- 
mus, 1830, p. 343 sqq. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ii. 
181-211. Brandis, Griech.-Rom. 
Phil. ii, a, 151-182. Stallbaum, 
in his Introductions. Steinhart, in 
the Introductions to Plato’s Works, 
translated by Miiller, 1850. Suckow, 
Die Wissenschaftliche und Kiinst- 
lerische Form der Platonischen 
Schriften, 1855. Munk, Die Natiir- 
liche Ordnung der Plat. Schriften, 
1857. Susemihl, Die Genctische 
Entwickelung der Plat. Phil., 1855. 
Ueberweg, Uintersoch ence iiber d. 
Echtheit und Zeitfolge der Plat. 


This is at any rate a 


Schrift, 1861. H. v. Stein, 7 
Bucher z. Gesch. d. Plat. vol. 1, 2, 
1862-1864. Schaarschmidt, dic 
Sammlung d. plat. Schrift, 1866. 
Bonitz, Plat. Studien, 1858. Grote, 
Plato, 3 vols., 1865. Ribbing, 
Genet. Entw, d. plat. Idcenlehre, 
Part ii, 

* We shall find that in all pro- 
bability several of his dialogues 
were composed, partly after the 
death of Socrates, partly perhaps 
even before; ancient testimony 
abundantly proves his having con- 
tinued his literary labours to tho 
last (vide pp. 3; 35, 78). The 
Laws are said to have been found 
unfinished after his death (Diog. 
iii, 37), and there is also internal 
evidence that this work was his 
latest (vide subter). 
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reasonable inference from the fact that no reliable trace 
of the existence of any Platonic writing no longer in our 
possession has come down to us; for the spuriousness 
of the lost dialogues of which we do hear* is beyond 
question,* and some other writings which might be sup- 
posed to be Platonic,—the ‘Divisions’ (dapéicec),° 


* Ap. Diog. iii. 62: Mldwv, baia- 
kes, Xecday, ‘EBddun, ’Emipeviins, 
ap. Athen. xi. 506, d., Kiuwy, ap. 
Doxopat. in Aphthon., Rhet. Gree. 
ed, Walz, IL. 130, cf. Simpl. in 
Categ. 4 § Bas. Oeutord«dAns (un- 
less this is after all merely another 
title for the Cimon, in which, ac- 
cording to Atheneus, Themistocles 
was strongly criticised; we have 
no right with Hermann to conjec- 
ture ‘Theztetus’ instead of Themis- 
tocles, or to assume in the Cimon of 
Atheneus a confusion with the Gor- 
gias). Other apocryphal writings 
are given by the Arabian in Casiri’s 
Biblioth. kab i, 302, who pro- 
fesses to quote Theo. 

+ Diog. loc. cit. introduces the 
list of the above mentioned and 
some other dialogues with the 
words: vobetovrat suodoyoupnévws. 
If we consider how ready the 
scholars of the Alexandrine period 
were to accept as Platonic a series 
of writings, the spuriousness of 
which we can scarcely doubt, we 
cannot avoid concluding that those 
writings which they unanimously 
rejected must have had very dis- 
tinct signs of spuriousness, and 
must have appeared at a compara- 
tively late period, 

5 Aristotle mentions repeated 
Platonic diacpéoers, Gen. et Corr, il. 
3, 330, b. 15; those who presup- 
pose only two original elements, 
represent the rest as a mixture of 
these; deatrws 5¢ kal of rpia de- 


yovres, xaOdwep IlAdrwv &v rats 
diacpécecw* Td yap péoor (sc. crot- 
xelov) wiypa woe, Part. Anim. 
1, 2, 642, b. 10; we must not form 
a classification of animals on dif- 
ferent arrangements of the limbs 
olov robs Bpyias Tods wey ev rHde 
rovs 6¢ év G\AQ Siawpéce, xaddrep 
txovow al yeypaupévar diatpécas* 
éxet yap rods wév meta Tov évddpwr 
oupBalver dinpicba rods 3 év dAdw 
yéve. The first of these passages 
can refer neither to Philebus, 16 E, 
nor to Timzus, 27 D, 48 E sq., or 
31 B sq. 53 A sq.; for neither 
is the denotation diapécers ap- 
propriate to any of these pas- 
sages, nor does any one of them 
contain the quotation here from 
the da:péoes. The first four are 
not concerned with the corporeal 
elements, the dawA@ owpara, to 
which the remark of Aristotle 
applies (though Ueberweg, Unters, 
Plat. Schrift. disputes this); the 
Timeus 31 B sq. 53 A sq. cer- 
tainly treats of these, but neither 
of the passages could well be de- 
noted by dracpéoes, and both have 
four elements instead of the three 
which Aristotle found in the 
diarpécers, and the two middle 
elements, so far from exhibiting 
a mixture of the two exterior, are 
rather (p. 53 B), according to their 
stereometric combination, related 
to only one of them, and with it 
stand in contrast to the other. We 
cannot, however, think of a refer- 
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Discourses about. Philosophy, and about the Good,’ the 


ence to a merely orally delivered 
utterance of Plato’s (Ueberweg, 
loc. cit. Susemihl. Genet. Entw. 11, 
548), because in this case, according 
to Aristotle's invariable custom, 
instead of the present woe? a past 
tense must stand, and an oral ex- 
position would without doubt have 
received some further notice. The 
Siaipécets here mentioned must 
therefore be a composition not in- 
cluded in our collection of Plato’s 
works, either written by Plato him- 
self, or else an exposition of Pla- 
tonic doctrines. In the , second 
passage (Part, An.), Aristotle can 
only mean a written treatise by 
yeypaupévac Siapéoes; and for 
this we must not think of any of 
the Platonic writings which have 
survived to us, because that deno- 
tation for any one of them cr for 
any paragraph out of one of them 
would be very strange; and the 
quotation of Aristotle, about the 
birds being placed partly in the 
same class with the aquatic animals, 
partly in another class, is not to be 
found in the passages to which one 
would most readily turn in this 
case, Soph. 220 A sq.; Polit. 264 
D (the former passage is referred to 
by Hermann, Prat. 594; Susemihl, 
loc. cit. Pilger iiber die Athetese d. 
Plat. Soph, 6, the latter by Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 153 sq.). On the 
contrary, the diacpéoers here are not 
referred to Plato, and so far the 
assage in Part. Anim. taken by 
itself, would not contradict the sup- 
spe of Suckow (Form d. 
lat. Schr. 97 sq.) that the yeypau- 
pévat Siapéoes were neither a 
written treatise of Plato’s, nor an 
exposition of Platonic doctrines. 
(Suckow is entirely mistaken in 
saying that they could not be so 


because Plato is not here named ; 
as we shall find, Aristotle very 
often refers to Plato without 
naming him.) If, however, we 
are quite convinced from the 
passage De Gen. et Corr. that 
Aristotle actually had in his hands 
an exposition of Platonic Classi- 
fications, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he is referring to the 
same book in De Part, Anim. It 
cannot however be supposed that 
this proceeded from Plato himself, 
or was at least given out as bis 
work, because in that case Aristotle 
would have (Part. Anim. 1, 2) ex- 
pressed himself differently, and 
doubtless either this treatise itself 
or some more authentic trace of its 
existence would have been pre- 
served than is found in its alleged 
transmission to Dionysius, Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 B. The latter 
passage scems rather to refer to the 
diatpéoecs which Alexander apud 
Philoponum in Arist. De Gen. et 
Corr. 50 b., med. mentions among 
the spurious writings in circulation 
at his time under Plato’s name, of 
which however Philoponus him- 
self knew nothing. The diaipéoecs 
referred to by Aristotle were a 
collection of classifications of mun- 
dane existences, used in the Acad- 
emic school and based on Platonic 
enunciations. The existence of 
such a writing is shown by the 
fact that dcacpéoes are attributed 
to Speusippus (Diog. iv. 5), Xeno- 
crates (Ib. 13), and Aristotle 
(Diog. v.23. Simpl. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 40: the Arabian 
ap. Rose, Arist. Fragm. in 5th vol. 
Berl. Acad. Arist. 1471, 52); Iler- 
modorus ap. Simpl. Phys. 54 b. 
ena ay io my Diatribe de 

ermodoro, p. 20, and Susemihl’s 
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‘unwritten doctrines ’’—originally never claimed to be 
the works of Plato at all.* There is no ground even for 


Genet. Entw. ii. 522), seems to 
refer to Platonic discourses in 
which such classifications occurred. 
The assumption (Alberti Geist. und 
Ordn. d. Plat. Schrf. 37, 64), that 
Aristotle was himself the composer 
of the d:apéoecs which he refers to, 
is rendered highly improbable by 
the way in which they are cited 
and criticised; if the dacpéoes 
attributed to Aristotle by the later 
writers were the same as those from 
which Diog. iii. 80-109 borrowed 
what he tells us, with repeated re- 
ference to Aristotle, about the Pla- 
tonic Classifications, they cannot 
be either (as Suckow thinks loc. 
cit. 96) a work of Aristotle, or 
one used by him, but merely a 
work of the later schools. Just as 
little can we look for the Aca:pécets 
referred to in Aristotle’s exposition 
of the Platonic discourses on the 
Good (with Brandis, De perd. 
Arist. libris 12). (On these dis- 
courses cf. Part ii. b. 48, 2, 2nd 
edit.) We should sooner look for 
the reference in the dypaga ddy- 
para (vide p. 382, 2), Philop. loc. 
cit.; Karsten de Plat. epist. 218 ; 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 104; still the different de- 
notation makes us suppose different 
writings. But however that may 
be, in any case we cannot consider 
the Aca:pécers referred to by Aris- 
totle to be either a Platonic or an 
Aristotelian writing. The Acapé- 
ges which were subsequently cur- 
rent under the name of one or the 
other of these two philosophers can 
only be considered as a post-Aristo- 
telian interpolation or perhaps a 
recasting of the older work. 

* Cf. p. 26, 53, 54, and Partii. b. 


48, 2, 2nd edit. 

7 Phys. iv. 2,209 b. 13. Aristotle 
says, after he has mentioned the 
determinations of the Timeus 
about space, \Aov 5é rpdrov exe? 
Tre Néywv Td peradnrrixoy Kal év 
Trois Neyouévas dypdpos Séypacw, 
buws Tov Throv Kal Thy xdpay 7d 
alrd dwed@ivaro. It is manifest 
that no Platonic written treatise 
can be intended by these &ypaga 
doynara; yet on the other hand 
this name is not suited for a refer- 
ence to an oral discourse as such ; 
we can therefore only understand 
by it a collection of notes of such 
Platonic views as were still up to 
that time d&ypada, embodying the 
contents of Platonic discourses. 
The way, however, in which the 
allusion is made precludes the 
supposition that Aristotle himself 
was the author of this collection 
(as Philop. ib., Schol. in Ar. 371 b, 
25, and Gen. et Corr, 50 b. thinks) ; 
and though Simplicius (Phys. 126 
a.m. 127 a. 0. Schol. in Ar, 371 
b. 3, 372 a. 21) is right in referring 
the dypada déyp. to dypagdo cuvov- 
ciac of Plato, still he is hardly 
justified in understanding by them 
cuvovolat specially on the Good. 
Themist. on the passage (p. 259, 
Speng.), states on mere conjecture 
(his own or some one’s else) that 
in the dyp. déyu. Plato represented 
matter as participating in the ideas 
not xara wéOeg, as in the Timeus, 
but xaé’ dpuolwow: Aristotle is 
speaking merely of a variation in 
the denotation of the participating 
inatter itself. 

8 The expressions which Arist. 
Top. vi. 2, 140 a. 3, cites as 
Platonic occurred not in lost 
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thinking that any Platonic writing was ever more com- 


plete than it is now.® 


Fortune has indeed bestowed less care on the purity 


of the Platonic collection. 


Even the learned among 


the Greeks regarded as spurious several of the writings 
that bore Plato’s name ;!° the critics of our own century, 


writings, but in oral discourses; 
whatever in Timeus’ Platonic 
Lexicon is alien to Plato’s works 
as we have them, comes generally 
not from Plato, but from another 
writer; vide Hermann, Plato, 556. 
As regards the remarkable state- 
ment of an obscure myth-writer of 
the middle ages (in A. Mai’s Auct, 
Class. 183) who appeals to an 
alleged ‘Philosophus’ of Plato in 
is of a very un-Platonic view 
of the origin cf the belief in Gods, 
cf. Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 89, 

9 For, from Menander, z. 
dxcdeckr. pe. 143 W. 337 Sp. (6 yoov 
TlAdtwr buvov rod mayrds Tov Tinacoy 
kanet é€v TG Kpitig) we cannot con- 
clude that this rhetorician had the 
Critias in a more complete form 
than we have. Had this been so, 
still further traces of it would have 
been preserved; whereas we see 
from Pint. Solon, 32, that in Plu- 
tarch’s time only the introduction 
and the beginning of the narra- 
tive remained; his words seem 
rather to be merely an inexact ex- 

ression, meaning that the sub- 
ject of the Timeeus was treated in 
the beginning of the Critias as a 
hymn of praise to the Cusmos, 
because Timeeus here prays to the 
God, whose origin he bas described, 
that, in case he has uttered any- 
thing rapa pédos, God would roy 
TAnMBENOOVTA eupedT Woeiv, 


10 All the lost dialogues (vide 
p. 46, 3) and those of the exist- 
ing number marked in the editions 
as Dialogi nothi, except the Clito- 
phon (vide Hermann, pp. 424, 594, 
225, et cet.) Even in ancient 
times the Epinomis (Diog. iii. 37, 
Suid. ¢iAécogos. Prolegg. in Plat. 
c. 25, fellowing Proclus) was by 
many ascribed to Philippus of Opus, 
the second Alcibiades (Athen. xi. 
506 c.), to Xenophon (this cannot 
possibly be right), and the Ante- 
raste and Hipparchus were con- 
sidered doubtful (Thrasylus, ap. 
Diog. ix. 37, and A®l, V. H. viii. 2 
respectively). On the contrary, it 
is scarcely credible that Panstius 
actually condemned the Pheedo as 
spurious, in order to pave the 
belief in immortality of the autho- 
rity of Plato (Asclepius, Schol. in 
Ar. 576 a. 39. Anthol. Grac. ix, 
358; according to David, Schol. in 
Ar. 30 b. 8 Syrian, as our text 
stands, the latter Epigram was 
written on the Phzdrus, for which, 
however, the Phedo is obviously 
to be read); this statement seems 
to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of the tradition of Pa- 
neetius’ doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Phzedo, and of his opposition 
to the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality (Cic. Tusc. i. 32,79). Had 
he declared the Phsedo spurious on 
the grounds stated, he would have 
spared himself this opposition, 
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‘ sometimes unanimously, sometimes by an overwhelming 
majority, have rejected a still greater number; others 
are yet upon their trial, and among these, as formerly 
happened on the first appearance of Ast’ and Socher,” 
is to be found more than one work the repudiation of 
which would considerably affect our apprehension of: 
the Platonic philosophy. Though an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of this subject would exceed the limits of the 
present treatise, we must to a certain extent examine 
it, and notice the points of view on which our judg- 
ment of it depends. With regard then first to the 
external evidence, from the consideration of which every 
such enquiry must start,—by far the most important is 
that of Aristotle. For setting this aside, very few re- 
marks of ancient authors concerning the works of Plato 
have been handed down to us," either from his own or 


1 Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 
1816. 

12 Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 1820. 

18 Tsocrates certainly seems to 
mean Plato’s political writings by 
his mention (Philippic 13, written 
346 B.c.) of vémos Kal modtrelacs 
Tats 0rd TOY copieT av yeypappevats. 
Still this reference, if the passage 
be taken by itself, cannot prove 
that Plato was the only one or 
the first who had written on the 
formation of the state and on 
laws; we know of several similar 
works, besides those of Plato, in 
the period before Isocrates; the 
Modcrela of Protagoras, the work of 
Antisthenes 2. véuou 4 3. wodirelas 
ee vi. 16), those of Phaleas and 
{ippodamus (Arist. Polit. ii. 7, 8, 
who also 1267 b. 37, 1268 a. 6, in 
reference to the latter of the two, 
expressiy mentions his proposals as 


regards the véuoc), and Polit. 1, 6, 
1255 a.7, Arist. speaks of mod Xol 
rév év Tois roots, Who dispute the 
right of enslaving captives made 
in war. Still less can we, with 
Suckow (Form. d. plat. Schr, 103 
sq.) infer from the plural cogisrdp, 
that Isocrates attributed the Re- 
public and the Laws to different 
authors; cf. Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
184 sq. From the statement of 
Theopompus, quoted p. 38, 94, 
we cannot gather what Platonic 
writings he had before him. On 
the contrary, it appears from Plut. 
An. Procr. 3,1; Alex. on Metaph. 
1091 a. 27; ef. Arist. De Celo, 1, 
10, 279 b. 32; and other authori- 
ties to be mentioned later on, that 
Xenocrates noticed the Timzus; 
according to Suid. EZevoxp. he 
also wrote wept rijs IAdrewvos 
mwoditelas; Diog. iv. 82, how- 
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the succeeding century ; and these relate almost entirely 
to writings which Aristotle, too, distinctly ascribes to 
Plato. Towards the end of the third century, Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium first arranged a portion of the 
works in those five Trilogies which we know from 
Diog. iii. 61: and fully two centuries later, Thrasylus 
made a catalogue of them in nine Tetralogies,’ which 
catalogue, with a few very unimportant exceptions, 
contains all the writings transmitted to us as Platonic.” 
Grote” thinks we may place entire confidence, not only 
in the statements of Aristophanes, but even in the cata- 
logue of Thrasylus. It cannot be supposed, he argues, 
that the school of Athens, which was continued in an 


ever, mentions only a treatise 7. 
mwoktrelas. Theophrastus refers to 
the Timzus (Fragm. 28, 34-49 
Wimm ;) to the Laws (xi. 915 D). 
See Fr. 97, 5 (Stobeeus, Florilegium 
44, 22, end). Eudemus, Eth. Eud. 
vii. 14, 1247, b. 15, must refer to 
the Euthydemus (279 D sq., 281 
B), inasmuch as what is here 
quoted as Socratic is to be found 
there and there only; Eth. Eud. 
vii. 13, 1246, b. 34, seems to 
refer to the Protagoras, 352, B, 
C; and Eth. End. iii. 1, 1229, a. 
15, to Protag. 360 D; Eth. Eud. 
vii. 5, 6, 1239, b. 13, 1240, b. 17, 
seems to be connected with the 
Lysis, 214 C sq., for here the 
Eudemian text comes nearer the 
Platonic dialogue than the par- 
allel passage of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, ix. 10, 1159, b. 7. Aris- 
totle (vide sup. 38, 94) speaks of 
the Platonic Republic ; Diczearchus 
of the Phzdrus (ap. Diog. iii. 38) ; 
Timon of the Timers (vide p. 20, 
38); the first commentary on the 


latter dialogue was written by 
Crantor (supra, p. 696 d. 2nd edit.) ; 
the Stoic Perseus wrote against 
Plato’s Laws, 260-250 n.c. (Diog. 
vii. 36). 

4 The first included the Repub- 
lic, Timzeus, Critias; the second the 
Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus; the 
third the Laws, Minos, Epinomis ; 
the fourth the Thestetus, Euthy- 
ae Apology ; the fifth the Crito, 

*hedo, the Letters; ‘7a 5° &\X\a 
xaQ’ éy xal drdxrws.’ Suckow, 
Form. d. plat. Schr. 163, I think 
wrongly, denies that this division 
into trilogies really belongs to 
Aristophanes. 

15 Ap. Diog. iii. 56 sq. 

16 Besides the dialogues men- 
tioned p. 46, 5, there are wanting 
in it only the two small dialogues 
aw. dtxalov and mw. dperis, the Defini- 
tions, and the Letters nos, 14-19, 
first admitted by Hermann in his 
edition. 

7 Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates, 1, 132 sq. 
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unbroken line from its commencement, should not 
have been completely and accurately informed of all 
that its founder had written. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that his very handwriting was care- 
fully preserved there ; and the members of the Academy 
were thus in a position to furnish the most trustworthy 
information to anyone who sought it, concerning the 
authenticity or the text of a Platonic work. Such an 
opportunity would surely not have been neglected by 
Demetrius Phalereus and his successors at the founding 
of the Alexandrian Library. They would either have 

procured copies of the original manuscripts of Plato, or 
have instituted enquiries in Athens as to the authenti- 
city of the works which they received into their collec- 
tion, causing a catalogue to be made of all the un- 
doubted writings; and since Aristophanes certainly 

and ‘Thrasylus probably, followed in their catalogues 
the Alexandrian tradition, the statements of these writers 
may be fairly supposed entitled to a high degree of 
credit. This theory, however, rests wholly upon a series 
of uncertain presuppositions. It may be that the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Plato, or copies of his works used 
by himself, were preserved in the Academy, though 
not a particle of historical evidence on the subject 
exists ; but even supposing such to have been the case, 
who can guarantee that not only Plato’s personal dis- 
ciples, but their successors, were so convinced ‘of the 
completeness of their collection, and so jealously watch~ 
ful over its purity, as to deny admittance to every 
book not included in it, and represented to them as 
Platonic? Not to mention that there are many con- 
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ceivable cases in which the manuscript collection in 
possession of the school might haye to be completed 
by genuine Platonic works.’* And granted that the 
Academy had indeed never admitted any spurious writ- 
ing into their library, how can we be sure that the 
Alexandrian librarians were equally scrupulous? They 
certainly might, on the above presupposition, have in- 
formed themselves in Athens as to the works which 
were there acknowledged to be authentic, but how can 
we know that they actually did this? There is not the 
slightest warrant for the assertion; but on the other 
hand we are told that the high prices paid for writings 
in Alexandria and Pergamus gave great encouragement 
to forgery,’ and that in particular many works were 


18 Jf we suppose that letters of 
Plato really existed, there is no 
necessity that copies of them 
should be found in his literary 
remains; supposing that the libra- 
ries of Speusippus and Xenocrates 
met with any accident, as might 
easily have happened during the 
struggles of the Diadochi for the 
possession of Athens, or that some 
of their parts were lost, nothing 
would have remained but to supply 
them from without. However, 
we cannot take into account these 

ssibilities, as has been said: it 
1s sufficient that we know nothing 
as to how Plato’s writings were 
preserved in his school, or what 
precautions were taken to main- 
tain the collection in its integrity. 

19 Galen in Hippocr. de nat. 
hom. 1, 42, xv. 105, K: mpiv yap 
tovs év’ Adetavipela re xal Tlepyduy 
vyevéc Oat Bacire’s éml xrijce BiBrlww 
prrorunPévras obdérw Wevdds ére- 


yéyparro otyypaupa, AauBdvew 3° 
dptapévuw picbdv trav Koutdvrwv 
avrots ovyypauyya mwadawi Twos 
dvipds, otrws Hin mwoddd Wevdds 
émcypdgovres éxdugov. (Similarly 
Simpl. in Categ. 2 e. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a, infra.) Galen obviously 
goes too far here in supposing that 
before the establishment of these 
two great libraries there had been 
no forging of books; and still less 
can we agree with the conclusion 
of Grote (loc. cit. 155), that as the 
rivalry of these two libraries first 
gave occasion for such forgeries, 
and the library of Pergamus was 
not founded till 230 B.c., we are 
not to suppose any forgeries before 
this time, Of this supposed rivalry 
Galen says nothing; iAoripeto Bar 
means simply to seek after reputa- 
tion or glory in anything, to dis- 
play zeal; Simplicius uses the 
word grovidfew for it, 
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falsely attributed to Aristotle, in order that they might 
be bought by Ptolemy Philadelphus.” When we fur- 
ther considerithe state of literary criticism in the post 
Aristotelian period, it seems unreasonable to credit the 
Alexandrians with having tested the authenticity 
of works bearing illustrious names, so carefully and 
accurately as Grote presupposes. The catalogues of 
Aristophanes and Thrasylus therefore merely prove 
that the writings they include were held to be Platonic 
at the time of these grammarians; whether they really 
were so or not, can only be determined by a particular 
enquiry into each work, according to the general rules 
of criticism. 

The statements of Aristotle afford a much safer 
criterion ;*! but even with regard to these, the case is 
by no means so simple as might be supposed. In the 
first place, it is sometimes doubtful whether the writing 
or the passage which refers to a saying of Plato’s in 
truth emanates from Aristotle; and this doubt has 
already destroyed or weakened the argumentative force 
of some quotations.” Hut even though the Aristotelian 


0 Cf. Part ii. b, 87, 6, 2nd logue of them. To this reference 


edit. 

#1 A collection of all the re- 
ferences in Aristotle to Plato’s 
writings was attempted by Trend- 
lenburg, Plat. de id. et num. doctr, 


13 sq.; then in my Platon. Stud, 
201 sq. Next oat (Form. d. 
plat. Schr. 49 sq.), 


Ueberwe 
(Unters. plat. Schr: “731 5q.), and 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d._ plat. 
Schr. 90 sq.) thoroughly examined 
these evidences, Still, Bonitz, in 
his Index Aristotelicus, 598 8q., 
gives the most exhaustive cata- 


is to be made in case of dialogues, 
the citations from which in what 
follows are not discussed in detail. 
2 As the citation of the Laws 
(iv. 715, IC sq.) at the end of the 
spurious work 7, xécuou, p. 401 ; 
of the bese (77 3B), m. gurar, 
1, 815 a. 21; of the Euthydemus 
(279 D 8q. e in the Eudemian 
Ethics (vide p. 50, 13). ‘The cita- 
tion of the Sophist also (254 A) in 
the xi. Bk. of the Metaphysics 
c. 8, 1064, b. 29, might also be 
claimed, because not merely is the 
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authorship of a passage apparently relating to Platonic 
writings be fully established, the reference is not 


second part of this book decidedly 
— but the genuineness of 
the first is anything but firmly 
established (c. 1-8, 1065, a. 26). 
Still, after repeated examination, 
I think it is more probably an 
earlier abstract, perhaps a rough 
sketch noted down by Aristotle for 
the purposes of his lectures, rather 
than a later epitome of Bks. iii. 
iv. vi, The quotation of the 
Apology and of the Menexenns, in 
the 3rd Bk. of the Rhetoric, gives 
almost more ground for doubt. 
For though the contents of this 
book, as a whole, seem sufficiently 
Aristotelian in character, still the 
question arises whether, in the 
form in which we have it, it con- 
stituted an original part of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, or whether it was 
not added by a later writer to the 
first books, perhaps based on notes 
or a lecture of Aristotle’s. In 
support of the latter supposition, 
besides other points, might be 
quoted the fact, that, according to 
Rhetor. 1, 1, especially p. 1054, 
b. 16 sq., it seems doubtful whether 
Aristotle would, on the whole, have 
treated in his Rhetoric the sub- 
jects discussed in the 3rd Bk.; 
und again, the 3rd Bk. c. 17, re- 
turns to the question of the riores, 
which the first two books had 
already thoroughly entered into. 
Mspecially might we be inclined 
to suspect a different hand in 
many of the examples which are 
accumulated in the 3rd Book 
and worked out with propor- 
tionate detail; and in reference 
to this, it is worth noticing that 
quotations, which have already 
occurred in the first and second 


books repeatedly appear in the 
third book in a more complete 
form. Ini. 9, 1367, b. 8, a saying 
of the historical Socrates is briefly 
mentioned (Gomep yap 6 Zwxp. 
fdeyev, ob xarerdv ’AOnvalous év 
"A@nvaios éraweiv;) in Bk. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, this is more fully 
quoted from the Menexenus (235 
D, 236 A): 6 yap \éyes Zwxp. & TH 
émitagly ddnOés, drt ob Xarewdv 
*AOnvalovs év "AOnvalas éwaweiy, 
aN’ &» Aaxedauovlas. Whereas, 
ii. 23, 1398, a. 15, as an example 
of a proof, €& dpicuod, the following 
is quoted: olov dre 7d Sacmdriov 
ovdév €orw adr’ H Oeds f Oeod epyor, 
in iii, 18, 1419, a. 8, we find a 
quotation of four lines from the 
Platonic Apology, 27 B-D. The 
quotation from Theodectes, ii. 23, 
1399, b. 28, occurs again, III. 15, 
and is treated of at greater length ; 
from 1416, b. 1-3, we learn the 
particulars about a passage of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, which 
in 1398, a. 4, was briefly al- 
luded to. Again, it is remarkable 
that, iii. 14, the Menexenus is 
denoted by 6 éxirdguos (without 
any specification), while by the 
like expression, 111, 10, 14, 11, 
a, 31, the Epitaphios of Lysias 
is meant. ‘These circumstances 
certainly give some grounds 
for doubting whether the fuller 
quotations of the Apology and 
Menexenus in the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric proceed from Aristotle 
himself. On the otber hand, I 
cannot agree with Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrf. 383), who 
remarks from the passages in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1025, a. 6, relative 
to the Lesser Hippias, that it is 
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always of a kind that implies an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the writings. If not merely the name of the 
writing is given, but also that of the author; if Aristotle 
says, ‘Plato remarks in the Timzus, Republic, * &c., 
there can of course be no hesitation as to his meaning. 
But not unfrequently the writing in which some passage 
is to be found is named without mention of its author ; 
or conversely, utterances and opinions are ascribed to 
Plato, and nothing is stated concerning the writings in 
which they occur ; or lastly, reference is made to theo- 
ries and expressions contained in our Platonic collec- 
tion, and yet there is no allusion either to Plato as their 
author, or to a particular writing as their source.** It 
also happens sometimes that a passage from some dia- 
logue is quoted with an express mention of the dialogue, 
and yet is attributed to Socrates, and not to Plato.* 
In all these cases, the question arises whether or not 
we can claim Aristotelian evidence for the Platonic 
origin of the writings concerned; but a portion of 
them only need occasion us any serious doubt. If 
Aristotle, in naming a dialogue, remarks, ‘ Socrates 


more than improbable that Aris- 
totle himself published the book 
quoted, especially in the form we 
have it. Undoubtedly the 6th Bk. 
ofthe Metaphysics is proved to be 
renuine by Aristotle himself ccf 
art Ti, b. SS, Pod edit. and Arist. 


recasting. 

* The quotations to which Bonitz 
in his Index has pretixed a. 

™ The three cases denoted by 
Bonitz b. e. ad. 

> E.g. Gen. et Corr, 11. 9, 
b. 9: of névy carrie QyOncar airiar 


2°0- 
S50, 


Gen. et Corr, 11, 10, 386, b 29, ef. 
Metaph. ¥. 7)—-possibly not as a 
part of this work, but at any rate 
as an independent Aristotelian 
treatise—and there is no reason 
at all to suppose that we have it 
merely in the form of a later 


elrar rods Td yevérGa: Thy Tas eidar 
dieu, Gorep dér Gaiden Cwapdrys. 
Bonitz ranges these cases in the 
first class, distinguished, however, 
from those in which Plato is men- 
tioned by the addition of a Dama. 
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here maintains this or that,’ he always means by it that 
Plato in this dialogue has put the remark into the 
mouth of Socrates. For not only does he employ the 
same mode of expression as to writings which he else- 
where most emphatically attributes to Plato,?* but he 
never quotes an opinion or a saying of Socrates from 
any writing that is not in our Platonic collection; 
though he must certainly have been acquainted with 
the Socratic dialogues of Xenophon, Auschines, and 
Antisthenes.” Indeed the Socratic utterances are re- 
garded by him as so completely identical with Plato’s 
works, that he even designates the Laws as Socratic,”* 
although Socrates never appears in them, and is pro- 
bably not intended by the Athenian stranger; and he 
quotes views which were entirely originated by Plato 
and put in the mouth of his master, simply as the 
views of Socrates,”* without any discrimination of the 


** As in the criticism of the he may have borrowed from Xeno- 


Platonic Republic, Polit. ii. 1, c. 6, 
1065, b. 1; Ibid. iv. 4, 1291, a. 
11 (¢yol yap 6 Zwxpdrys). viii. 
7, 1342, a, 33, b 23, v. 12, 
1316, a. 1 sqq. (év 6é ry wodcrelg 
Aéyerar pév . . . . 04d TOU Lwxpd- 
tous, and the like): Gen. et Corr. 
11, 9, vide previous note, Simi- 
larly Polit. 11, 4, 1262, b. 11, 
after it has been mentioned that 
Socrates (i.c. the Platonic Socrates 
in the Republic) wished the State 
to have the greatest possible unity, 
come the words, xaOdwep év rois 
épwrixots loner Aé-yorra Tov ’ Apicro- 
¢dvnv, where Plato’s Symposium is 
meant. 

*7 Arist. relates in the historic 
tense (Lwxp. gero,. éfjre, &c.) 
many things about Socrates which 


phon or some other source of tra- 
dition ; but he never quotes in 
the present tense (Zwxp. prot, &c.) 
and from a writing mentioned by 
name, anything Socratic which is 
not to be found in our Platonic 
dialogues. In the historic tense 
there is only one undoubted refer- 
ence to the Memorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, (Mem. i. 2, 54) in Eu. 
demus (Eth, Eud. vii. 1. 1235, a, 
37). 

*8 Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a. 10 (with 
reference to the Laws): 7d ev ody 
mepirrov etxovce mdvres of Tov 
Zwxpdrovs Adyor x.7.A. In the 
preceding peers: too, the gram- 
matical subject to ‘elpnxev’ &c. is 
Zwxpdrns. 

3 Cf. Polit. ii. 3, 1261, b. 19, 
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Platonic from the historic Socrates. 
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If, therefore, a 


dialogue in our collection is thus treated by Aristotle, 
we may be certain that he considers it a work of Plato.” 
The same holds good as to dialogues which are cited 


without the name either of Socrates or Plato. 


This 


kind of quotation only presupposes that the writing in 
question is known to the reader, and will not be mis- 
taken for anything else; we therefore find it employed 


21: roto yap olerar 6 Nwxp.... 
age ea movety 6 Swxp. c. 4. 1262, 

. 6: be Ww alrlay 6 Lwxp. oftws 
olerac Ociv rdrrew, c. 5. 1263 b. 
29: alriov d& rG Lwxpdre ris 
wapaxpovcews xp} vouivew ris vrd- 
Oecw otk obcav dpOjv. Polit. viii. 
7. 1342, b. 23: 5d Karas éxetimador 
Kal rodro Dwxpdret (7.€., the Socr. 
of the Republic) rév mept rhv pov- 
oiKyy TwWwes K.T.X. 

*” Ueberweg in contending that 
the Menexenus in Rhet. in. 14. 
1415, b. 30 is not quoted as Pla- 
tonic, has paid too little attention 
to the true state of the case. If 
this citation is really Aristotle’s 
(on this cf. p. 54, 22), we can 
only conclude that in conformity 
with his invariable custom he 
wished here to denote the Men- 
exenus as Platonic, just as much 
as in the cases of the Republic, 
the Phedo, and the Symposium 
quoted at page 57, 26. 

.* As the Timens, De ceelo iii. 
2. 300, b.17: xd@awep & 7H Tiwaly 
yéyparra.. De Anima i. 3, 406, b. 
26: rév avrév &é rpdmov (as Demo- 
critus) kal 6 Tivacos duciodoyet, 
and frequently (see Bonitz’s In- 
dex); the Phedo, Meteorol. ii. 2, 
355, b. 32: 7d 8 &v 7G Daldiwn 
yeypapuévoy . . . adtvardv éore (I 
must retract the doubts of my 


Platon. Stud. 207, as regards the 
authenticity of this passage); the 
Phedrus, Khet. iii. 7, 1408, b. 20: 
Srep Topylas érole xal ra & TH 
Paidpw; the Meno, Anal. post. 71, 
a, 29: ef 6@ uy, 7d €v TE Mévwre 
drépnua oupBicerat, Anal. prior. 
li. 21, 67, a. 21: duolws 5é Kal 6 
év TG Mévwn AOyos, Ste H udOnors 
dvduvnots; the Gorgias, Soph. 
Elench. 12, 173, a. 7: dowep xalé 
Kadvcxdijs €v 7G Vopyia yéyparrac 
Aéywr: the Lesser Hippias, Mctaph. 
v. 29, 1025, a. 6: 8d 6 & Tq 
‘Inmig Abyos mwapaxpoverar, Ke, 
Schaarschmidt (Samm, d. plat. 
Schr. 383) says indeed of the latter 
quotation: ‘The writer of the 
dialogue is here spoken of in a 
tone of depreciation which we can 
hardly imagine Aristotle employing 
with regard to Plato.’ However, 
for the estimation of this assertion 
it is sufficient to refer to the pas- 
sages quoted in note 29 from Polit. 
ii. 5; viii. 7. In addition to this, 
Schaarschmidt himself remarks on 
the same page, ‘the condemnatory 
judgment of Aristotle on the dia- 


Jogue before us, taken by itself, 


does not prove that he considered 
Plato to be the author.’ For a 
further objection to this. assertion, 
vide p. 54, 22. 
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about other works that are universally famous ;*” but 
among the philosophic writings which Aristotle men- 
tions in this way, there is none which does not belong 
to our Platonic collection: the Platonic writings, as 
before remarked, are the only writings of the Socratic 
school to which he ever refers. This circumstance 
makes it extremely probable that Aristotle really in- 
tends to ascribe all the writings quoted by him in this 
form to Plato, otherwise we should certainly have had 
a right to expect that those which he considered spu- 
rious, especially if in their style and treatment they 
might claim to be Platonic, would not have been intro- 
duced without some hint as to the true state of the 
case. Jor he could not presuppose this to be neces- 
sarily known to his readers.” 

As to those passages which attribute to Plato or 
Socrates theories and sayings to be met with in the 
Platonic writings, but which do not mention the writ- 
ings, Aristotle himself very often furnishes us with 
a proof that he is really referring to these by his use 
of the present tense: ‘Plato maintains,’ ‘ Socrates 
says, and the like.** When he employs this form 


* E.g. the Iliad and Odyssee, and 
many passages of Sophocles and 
Euripides; cf. Index <Aristotelicus 
under I\tds, 'Odveceia, Lopoxdjyjs, 
Evperidns. Even the funeral ora- 
tion of Lysias (§ 60) is quoted 
Rhet. iii. 10, 1411, a. 31 (on which, 
however, cf. p. 54, 22) merely with 
the words: olov év tg émradgly, 
and the Megonnaxds of Alcidamas, 
which had been already cited, 
Rhet. i. 13, 1373, b. 18, is referred 
to, II, 23, 1397, a. 11 equally with- 


out the author's name. 

- ®.Schaarschmidt (plat. Schr. 
342, 383) is therefore wrong, in 
my opinion, in denying that the 
Meno and the Lesser Hippias were 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. 

* As Metaph. xii. 6; 1071, b. 
32 (Acvxermos kai IAdrwr) del etval 
dao xivnow (which acc. to De 
Ceelo iii. 2, 300, b. 16, comes from 
the Timeus, 30, A.). Ibid, 37, 
AAAG py od5é TAdrwri ye oldv Te 
Aéyew Fw olerar évlore (Pheedr. 245, 
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of expression, it is a sure indication that he has in 
his mind those Socratic or Platonic discourses which 
are laid down in writings ;*° and when we find these 
very discourses in a work that tradition assures us 
to be Platonic, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
this is the work to which the quotation relates. An 
appeal of this kind to Socratic or Platonic utterances, 
therefore, if these conditions fully obtain, has no less. 
force than the literal mention of the particular writing, 
and the express acknowledgment of its Platonic origin. 
On the other hand, however, we must not conclude that 
Aristotle, whenever he makes use of the preterite in 
mentioning a doctrine of Socrates or Plato, refers only 
indirectly or not at all,** to the writings that contain it. 
Several cases are here to be distinguished. In the first 
place, the perfect tense may properly be employed, 
and is very commonly employed by Aristotle, in quot- 
ing the sayings of Plato, or of the Platonic Socrates, 
from a writing.” It is somewhat different with the 


C sq. Laws x. 895, E sq.) dpxhv 
elvat, Td ard éauTd kwody. vorepov 
yap kal dua TG olpare H Wuxi ws 
gnoiv (Tim, 34, B sq.). Phys. 
viii. 1, 251,b.17: TAdrwy 3 adrdv 
[Tov xpbvor] yewwd udvos* Gua pev 
yap abrov T@ obpav@ yeyovévat . . . 
gnoly (‘Tim. 37, D sq.). Metaph. 
iii. 5, 1010, b. 12: domep kar 
TAdrwv Aye: (‘Theet. 171, E. 178, 
CC). Top. iv. 2, 122, b. 26: os 
TlAdrwv dplierac popday rihv Kara 
rérov xiwnow (Theet. 181, C; the 
same statement occurs also Parm. 
138, B sq.). Eth. x. 2, 1172, b. 
28: rowotrw bh Adyw xal IAdrov 
(Phileb. 22, A 60, C sq.) dvacpet 
Sri on Eorw Sov Tayabdv, 


*% As a rule, where the writings 
are named, the reference is made 
in the present tense: cf. the quo- 
tations in the Index Arist. denoted 

a. 

* As Ueberweg believes, Plat. 
Schr. 140 sq. Cf. on the other 
side, Bernays apud Schaarschmidt 
Rhein. Mus. N. F. xviii., 3 sq. 
Alberti Geist u. Ordn. d. plat. 
Schr. 54. 

7 Eig. Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a, 12: 
ovr’ elpnxev 6 Lwxpdrys (in the 
Platonic Republic). Ibid. b. 24: 
H wodirela wept is 6 Lwxp. elpyKer- 
c. 6, 1264, b. 28, 36: év r@ wodkrreia 
wept dN yw rdumay diwptxev 6 Lwxp. 
eee TEpl ToUTw ovdév Sudpixev 6 ZX. 
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narrative forms—the imperfect and aorist. These are 
only used in respect to Socrates when some theory is 
to be ascribed to the historic Socrates, supposing it to 
have become known to Aristotle through certain writ- 
ings.** For it might very well be said of the Platonic 
Socrates that he maintains something (in the present), 
or that something is in question as said by him (in the 
perfect), but not that he formerly has said something, 
because as this ideal person he exists for the reader of 
the Platonic writings, and for him only, in the present ; 
he has no existence independently of the reader and 
belonging to the past. If, however, Plato himself is 
mentioned as having said or thought something, this 


consideration has no longer 


1266, a. 1: év 5€ rots vouos elpnras 
Tovras. c. 9 1271, a. 41: rH 
dbrodéce: To vowobérou émiriysjoeev 
dv tis, 6wep wal IlAdrwy év Trois 
vonos érereriunxev. Top. vi. 3, 
140, b. 3: xd@arep Ad rwv wpora. 
Soph. Elench. 12, 173, a. 8: 6 Kad- 
Nexdjs év rye Topyla yéyparrar 
Aéyar. Phys. iv. 2, 210, a. 1: 
Gorep &v TE Tywaly yéypager. 
Likewise Gen. et Corr. 1, 8, 325, 
b. 24: Wowrep &v TG Timaiw yéypage 
TlAdrwy, and frequently. 

%8 E.g. Eth. N. vii. 3, 1145, b. 23 
8q.: ws Gero Lwxpdrys . . . Lwxp. 
Lev yap S\ws eudxero mpds Tov 
Aéyovn.7.A. Cf. Protag. 352, B sq. 
Polit. i. 13, 1260, a. 21: the virtue 
of the man and of the woman is 
not the same, xd@aep Gero Swxp. 
Cf. Meno 73, Asq. So, too, Eth. 
N. iii. 11, 1116, b, 3 the quotation 
from Socrates, which occurs in 
Protag. 349 E sq. 360, C sq. is 
denoted by the past tense g707 
(in the parallel passage in Eth, 


any force. His utterances 


End. iii. 1, 1229, a. 15 by é¢7), 
Rhet. iii, 18, 1419, a. 8 sq. the 
conversation between Socrates and 
Meletus, which Plato narrates 
Apol. 27, B sq., is denoted as his- 
torical by the past tenses elpyxer, 
pero, En, &e., and Rhet. ii. 9, 
1367, b. 8 the saying that it is easy 
enough to panegyrize the Athen- 
jians in Athens, is attributed to 
the historical Socrates by the in- 
troductory formula Gowep yap 6 
Lwxpdrns El\eyr ; Rhet. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, where the same ex- 
pression is quoted from the Men- 
exenus, the words are quite in 
conformity with Aristotle's custom : 
6 yap Neyer Dwxp. év 7G emiraglw. 
On the other hand, in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b. 9 (ol wer ixavhy 
@HOncav airlay elvac mpds rd -yeve- 
cba Tip Tov eldav Piow, dowep év 
Paidwx Swxpdrys) we must supply 
the present ofera: as the finite verb 
to @omwep, K.7.y. 
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are not merely sayings which are present to us in his 
works, but also acts which he completed in the com- 
pilation of those works ; in that case, therefore, a his- 
toric tense, as well as a present, might be used in 
quoting them. Though this does not occur very fre- 
quently, it is sometimes to be met with,** and we have 
consequently no right to conclude from the use of the 
preterite in the quotation of a Platonic saying, that it 
is not derived from any written work.” 

But there are also many passages in Aristotle 
where neither Plato nor any one of his dialogues is 
mentioned, but which have internal evidence to show 
that Aristotle in writing them had definitely in view 
particular works of Plato, and which very often allude 


to these *' unmistakably, though indirectly. 


® Eth, N. i. 2, 1095, a. 32 (ed 
yap kal TiAdrwv yrdpe toiro Kal 
évyret) need not be brought in 
here, because in this case (besides 
Republic vi. 511, B) the refer- 
ence seems rather to oral utter- 
ances. Lut the use of the past 
tense above remarked occurs de- 
cidedly Gen. et Corr. ii. 5, 332, a, 
29: dowep év rG Tiwaly MAdrwr 
fypayev. Phys. iv. 2, 209, b. 15 
(Plato, in Timeus 52, A sq.) rév 
réwov kal Thy xwpav 7d ard dregp}j- 
varo. Polit. i. 7, 1266, b. 3: 
Il\drwr 5é rods véuous ypdgur ... 
@ero, Also Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 
315, a. 29, the words: II\drawy per 
oty pdvow epi yerécews écxéyaro 
x.7.X. refer to the Timeus, as we 
see from what follows (315, b. 30; 
316, a. 2 sq.). A similar expres- 
sion is used De sensu e. 5, 443, b. 
30, in referring to a verse from the 
Pheenisse of Strattis, d\y@is yap 


The argu- 


bwep Etpurtinv cxwmrwy elre Xrpdr- 
Tes. 

” As Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 153 
sq. in remarking on Metaph. vi. 2, 
1026, b. 14 and xi. 8, 1064, b. 29 
(vide p. 399, 2) the past tenses 
here used, rater and elpnxe pijoas, 
(which latter, except as a perfect, 
cannot be brought under consider- 
ation here, in accordance with the 
above remarks) refer to oral utter- 
ances. 

" The formule which Aristotle 
makes use of here are all pretty 
much to the same effect, Phys. iv. 
7, 214, a. 13: dacl rues eivar 7d 
Kevdy THY TOD cuparos VAny (Tim. 
52, A sq.); De An. ii. 2,413, b. 
27: Ta dé Nowa udpia Tis PuxTs..» 
otk €orTt xwpirrd, xadarep tiwés 
gdacw (Tim. 69 c.—thongh here the 
reference to a definite passage is 
questionable) ; Pol. vii. 7, 1327, b. 


OS: bwrep yap paci rwes Ociy twdp- 
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mentative value of these passages can only be deter- 
mined in each case by an appeal to the ordinary rules 


of criticism. 


xew trois pidak «7.d. (Rep. ii. 
375 A sq.); Pol. vii. 10, 1329 b. 
41: ore xolvnvy gauev elvar Seiv 
Thy Krijow, dowep twes eipjxacw 
(Rep. iii. 416 D); De An. 1,5, 411, 
b. 5: Aéyouoe 5) Twes pepiornv 
abriy (rv yuxnv), &c. (Rep. iv. 
436 sq.); Part. Anim. 11, 6 begin, 
Gort 6¢ 6 pvedos . . . otx Gorep 
olovral rwes Tis yorns omepparixh 
‘Sdvaues (Tim. 86 C?); De Ceelo, 
iii. 1, 298 b. 33; elot 5€ rwes, of 
xai wav oGpu yernrdv moves, 
ouvribévres kal Stadvovres €& éreré- 
dwy xal els éxireda (Tim. 53 C sq ); 
De Colo, ii. 3, 286 b. 27: ere &é 
wai oi diacpoivres eis éwiweda ... 
Bepaprupnxévas alvovrac rovras 
&c. (Tim. loc. cit.); De Ceelo, ii. 
13, 293 b. 30: Eve 6@.. . gacly 
atrhvy t\\eoOac similarly Ibid. 1, 
10, 280 a. 28;... Sorep év re 
Tiywaly (40 B) yéyparrac; part. 
Anim. iv. 2, 676 b. 22: Siowep ol 
Aéyovres Thy gicw THs xoNj7s 
alsOjceds Twos eat xdpw, ov 
Kaas Aéyouew. pact yap, &c. (Tim. 
71 A-D) Pol. vii. 17, 1336 a. 34: 
Tas 3¢ diardcas Tov waidwy Kal 
Kravduods otk 6p0Gs awayopevovew 
ol kwtiovres év rois vouos (Laws, 
vii. 791 E sq.) By these ex- 
amples the scraples raised as to 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289 b. 5, being a 
reference to Plato (Polit. 303 <A), 
are, so far as concerns the manner 
of the reference, now settled. 
Aristotle says there: 43 mév od 
Tis dwephvaro cai trav mpbrepov 
otrws, of phy eis radrd BAdpas 
juiv. éxeivos uév yap Expwe, wacav 
nev [sc. rav modtreiwy) otcar 


The more perfect is the coincidence 


émvenxav . . Xetplorny Snuoxpa- 
tlay, pathwv & dpiorny. NSchaar- 
schmidt (Sind. Soph. u. Polit. 
echt., &c. Rhein. Mus. N. F. xix. 
p- 2) thinks that he perhaps wishes 
to give us to understand that he 
did not know the author of the 
Politicus, or else that he did not 
consider it to be Plato’s, ‘As far 
as I know, Plato is never cited by 
him in this way or in any way at all 
approaching this.’ Similarly Ueber- 
weg (Zeitschr. f. Philos. N. F. lvii. 
&c.) says that the Sophist and 
Politicus are not attested by Aris- 
totle as writings of Plato, but only 
of ris r&v mpéreporv, and Suckow 
(Form, d. plat. Schr. 87 sq.) argues 
in detail that Aristotle, if he knew 
and accepted the Politicus as Pla- 
tonic, could not possibly have 
failed to mention Plato’s name in 
our passages. Even Steinhart 
(Ztschr. f. Philos. lviii. 47) finds 
the anonymous mention of Plato 
in the Politics so inexplicable that 
he prefers to attribute the reference 
in the passage before us to an un- 
known writer whose views Plato 
had appropriated. In reality, how- 
ever, the way in which the passage 
of the Politicus is here referred to 
differs from the references to the 
Republic, Timens, and Laws before 
quoted only in this respect, that the 
author of this dialogue is denoted 
not by rwés or éxot, but by zis in 
the singular number, that is to say, 
the definite person, whom Aristotle 
is thinking about, is more distinctly 
and clearly referred to than in tho 
other places. 
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between the passage in Aristotle and the corresponding 
passage of a Platonic dialogue, and the less reason we 
have for supposing that the author of the dialogue 
made use of the Aristotelian writing, the clearer it 
becomes that the dialogue in question was known to 
Aristotle, and the greater the probability that this, 
like other portions of our Platonic collection, simi- 
larly quoted and employed, was recognised by him as 
genuine. 

Among the writings that have been transmitted to 
us as Platonic, those which are most frequently criti- 
cised by Aristotle, with continual mention both of the 
author and the dialogue, are the three great expository 
works—the Republic, the Timeus, and the Laws, 
Besides these, the Phedo only is expressly designated 
by him as a work of Plato. The Phedrus is once 
named,** and its definition of the soul is twice quoted 
as Platonic.“ The speech of Aristophanes from the 
Symposium is treated in a manner that presupposes 
the authenticity of that dialogue ;** and the same may 
be said of the allusions to the Gorgias, Meno, and 


* Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 3, xiii, 
5, 1080, 2 a. Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 
335 b. 9 ie three quotations 
refer to Phedo, 100 B  sq.). 
Further references are given in 
Judex Arist. 

*® Rhet. iii. 7 (vide p. 58, 31), a 
passage which gives no occasion 
for the ecruples entertained on p. 
55. 

4 Top. vii. 3, 140 b. 3; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071 b. 37. Both places in 
their statement of this definition 
coincide more closely with the Pha- 
drus, 245 C, than with the Laws, x. 


896 A; that they have borrowed 
from one and the same writing is 
shown by the passage in the Meta- 
physics in its use of the present 
olerar. Cf. p. 59 sq. 

# Polit, ii. 4, 1262 b. 11: 
kdOamep év rots épwrikots Noyas 
Icnev AéyovTa tov 'Aptoroddyny. 
Previously a tenet of the Platonic 
Republic was mentioned ; still it 
would not follow as a matter of 
course that the Symposium was 
also attributed to Plato ; it is clear, 
however, from the remarks on p. 
58 sq. that this was the case, 
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Lesser Hippias.**® The Theetetus is not actually men- 
tioned, but passages are adduced as from Platonic 
writings, which are only there to be found. Similarly 
the Philebus is not named by Aristotle; but in certain 
passages of his Ethics he evidently has it in mind, 
and in one of these passages he cites expressly from a 
Platonic exposition, propositions which the Philebus 


alone contains.*® 


48 Cf. p. 58, 30; p. 59, 33; as re- 
gards the Meno, also p. 61, 38. On 
the other hand, of all the further pa- 
rallel passages to the Gorgias quoted 
in Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 598 b. 32 sq., 
there is not one strong enough to 
gee its being made use of; Eth. 

. Vii. 12, 1152 b. 8 refers rather 
to Speusippus (on whom see 663, 
5, 2nd edit.) than to the Gorgias 
495 sq., because here it is not 
asserted that xo pleasure is a good, 
but it is merely denied that every 
pleasure is a good. 

47 See p. 59, 34. 

#8 Eth. N, vii. 13, p. 1153 a. 13 
hardly refers to Phil. 53 C, for 
the remarkable expression alc@nrh 
“yéveots emphasised there is wanting 
here. On the other hand, in what 
precedes, Z. 8 (érepév re BédXriov 
elvar THS Hoovajs, Wowep Twés pact, 
70 Tédos THs yevécews), he refers to 
Phil. 54 B sq. Possibly the 
Aristotelian origin of this para- 
graph is uncertain i Part ii. b. 
72, 1, 2nd edit.); should it, how- 
ever, only proceed from Eudemus, 
its evidence is none the less worthy 
of consideration. Further cf. my 
Platon. Stud. 281 sq. 

# Eth. N. x. 2, 1172 b. 28: 
Toaotty on Adyw Kal [Adruw dvaipet 
Sri ovx Ect Horn rayabbv’ aiperu- 
Tepov yap elvac riv Hddv Blov pera 
ppovicews  xwpis, el 6 7d puxrdv 


We therefore cannot doubt that he 


Kpetrrov, ovK elvar Thy Hoovhy rdya- 
Odv* obdevds yap mporrebévros airs 
Tayabdv alperwrepov-yevérGas. What 
is here quoted from Plato, and more 
particularly, as the present dvacpe? 
shows, from a Platonic written 
treatise, stands line for line, even 
to the particular expressions, in the 
Philebus (20 E-22 A, 60 B-61 A). 
The supposition of Schaarschmidt 
(Samm. d. plat. Schr. 278 sq.) is 
entirely inadmissible (as Georgii 
Jahrb. f. Philol. 1868, vol. 97, 300 
sq. clearly shows). He refers the 
quotation of Aristotle to Protag. 
353 C-358 C, instead of the Phile- 
bus, and would account for the 
great conformity of it with the 
Philebus by supposing the writer 
of the Philebus to have made use 
of the passage of Aristotle. Not 
merely are the expressions different 
in the Protagoras—there is no 
mention of dpdvnors, of alperiv, of 
the mixed life and of the separation 
(xwpls) of pleasure and knowledge, 
as in the Philebus,—but there is 
simply nothing at all that Aristotle 
quotes from Plato. The Prota- 
goras does not refute the identifi- 
cation of the good with pleasure, by 
showing that pleasure joined with 
knowledge is better than pleasure 
alone ; but from the presupposition 
that the good consists in pleasure (a 
presupposition, the problematical 
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was acquainted wifh this dialogue and recognised its 


authenticity. 


There are also in the writings of Aris- 


totle many indications, which sometimes taken inde- 
pendently, sometimes in their coincidence,” unmistak- 


correctness of which is indeed 
hinted at, p. 358 B, which, how- 
ever, Socrates himself makes and 
never attacks) it is demonstrated 
that every man does that from 
which he anticipates for himself 
most enjoyment and least pain; 
it is therefore impossible to sin 
against his better knowledge, 
through being overcome by plea- 
sure—a tenet which Aristotle loc. 
cit. does not mention. 

® Indeed the value of Aristotle’s 
evidence is in a high degree 
strengthened thereby. In an en- 
tire series of passages from differ- 
ent works, willy distant in point 
of time, Aristotle shows an agree- 
ment with two writings in our 
collection of Plato’s works (whick, 
owing to their reciprocal references 
(Soph. 217 A Polit. ad_ init.), 
must stand or fall together), so 
striking, not only in thought but 
in expression, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be attributed merely to acci- 
dent. He alludes in one (perh. 
two) of these passages expressly 
to Plato, in a second (Metaph. 
xiv. 2; see previous note) clearly 
enough to a Platonic written trea- 
tise, in a third (Polit. iv. 2, see p. 
62, 41) to a ris trav mpdbrepory, in 
the rest indefinitely to views and 
assertions, the author of which 
indeed he does not name, but 
which he had already before him 
from varions sources. How are 
these facts to be explained, if 
Aristotle either did not know the 
Sophist and Politicus, or did not 
acknowledge them as Platonic? 


(two cases, the difference between 
which Schaarschmidt loc. cit. 98 
sq., 237 ‘sq. does not clearly dis- 
tinguish). The first of these sup- 
positions is disproved by the definite 
and repeated allusion of Aristotle 
to his predecessors whose views 
are here noticed; for it is quite 
beyond the bounds of probability 
to suppose either that Aristotle 
picked up and retailed out of oral 
tradition or lost writings all that 
is found in our dialogues, (the 
mention of which is most simply 
explained by his having made use 
of these dialogues), or that the 
writer of those dialogues only 
collected these scattered notices 
by way of a supplement, either 
from the same sources as Aristotle, 
or from his own works. If on 
the other hand we suppose that the 
Sophist and Politicus were indeed 
used by Aristotle, but not acknow- 
ledged as Platonic, we shall seek 
in vain for any explanation of the 
fact that, Metaph. vi. 2 (xi. 8), he 
quotes as Platonic a passage which 
is found in a dialogue recognised 
by himself to be spurious ; or that, 
Metaph. xiv. 2, in his statement of 
the grounds which gave rise to a 
far-reaching determination of Pla- 
tonic doctrines, he follows the 
thoughts and expressions of a 
supposititious writing of Plato’s in 
reference to the same subjects; and 
again that he repeatedly favours a 
second psendo-Platonic dialogue 
with a notice, of which, one would 
have imagined, he would scarcely 
have thought such an apocryphal 
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ably prove that both the Sophist*! and the Politicus ” 


production worthy, considering 
that gencrally Sa 57) he refers to 
no Socratic dialogues, except those 
which are contained in our collec- 
tion of Plato’s works, and conse- 
quently, as we must conclude, to such 
only as he recognised to be Platonic. 

‘\ The following passages seem 
to refer to the Sophist : (1) Metaph. 
vi. 2, 1026, b. 14: 8d TAdrwv 
tpbrov Twa ov KaKDs Thy cogioTiKhy 
repli 7d wh bv Eraterv. If Aristotle 
here alludes to a Platonic dialogue, 
this can only be the Sophist, in 
which 254, A stands the following: 
the Sophist, dwod:dpdoxwy els Thy 
Tov wn dbvros cKkorewérynra, TPLBA 
mwpocarréuevos abris can with dif- 
ficulty be caught sight of; and 
Schaarschmidt is entirely mistaken 
(Samm. d. plat. Schr. 196) in re- 
ferring instead of this to the Ke- 
public vi. 492 A—494 B, where 
there is nothing about the relation 
of Sophistic to the uy Sv. From the 
same passage comes {2) Metaph. 
xi. 8, a paragraph which is only 
another recension of vi, 2, 1064, b. 
29: &6 TWAdrov ob xaxds elpnxe 
ghoas tov coguothv mwepl 7d wh dv 
darpifew. Here the quotation of 
the Sophist is so perfectly obvions, 
that even Schaarschmidt allows it 
(Samml, d. plat. Schr. 101); and 
even if this part of the Metaphysics 
does not come from Aristotle (on 
which vide p. 54, 22), still the 
passage has its importance as evi- 
dence for the reference, which the 
words in Metaph. vi. 2 had given 
before. However, there is no need 
of this evidence ; even of itself it 
is highly improbable that a judg- 
ment which occurs in a written 
treatise handed down as Platonic 


and here only, should be quoted by 
Aristotle as indeed Platonic, but 
not out of this treatise. (On the 
past tense érage cf. p. 62,39.) Still 
if this passage stood alone, we 
might have some doubt. But we 
find in Aristotle still further ex- 
press references to the Sophist. 
(3) In Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b. 
35, Aristotle remarks, in connec- 
tion with the question, whether 
the Ideas and Numbers are com- 
posed of certain oroyeta: moda 
bev obv Ta alria THs éxl ravras Tas 
ovcias éxrpomis, uddyiwra dé 7d 
dmophoa apxaixds. E5ote yap abrots 
wdvr’ EcecOu ev Ta Svra, avrd rd dy, 
ef wy tis Nboe Kal dudce Badetrac 
T¢ Iladuevipov A6yw “ ob yap unrore 
Totro Says elvar wh Eovra,” addr’ 
dvdykn elvar 7d uh by betEac br Eorw. 
ovrw yap éx rod bvros Kal &\Xov 
twos Ta bvra eoecBat, ef moda 
éorw. Cf. 1089, a. 19: éx molov 
oty bvros kal wi byros wodda Ta 
bvTa; Bovherac péev 5) 7d Weddos xal 
taitny thy diow Réyew Coren 
Aéyet) 7d ovdx bv. x.7.X. Now that in 
this passage Aristotle did not 
merely (as Schaarschmidt, Rhein. 
Mus. xviii. 7; Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 105 wishes to make out) in- 
tend us to understand Platonic 
scholars, but, primarily Plato 
himself, is at once clear from 
the beginning, in which his object 
is to display the grounds which 
gave rise originally to the suppo- 
sition of elements of the Ideas; for 
this supposition was undoubted- 
ly first propounded by Plato, and 
Schaarschmidt loc. cit. is wrong in 
believing that the reference here 
cannot be to Plato, inasmuch as 
the doctrine of Ideas in Aristotle's 
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were regarded by him as Platonic; and as the Politicus 
is plainly referred to in the Laws,” it has the further 
support of all the evidence on the side of the latter. 


Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078, b. 12, 1, 6, 
987, a. 29, is derived from Socratic 
and Heraclitean doctrines, whereas 
the view of the évco in our passage 
{together with another, it runs: 
moda perv ofy Ta atria] is derived 
from a reference to the Parmenides. 
There the question is concerned 
with the Ideas, here with the ele- 
ments, unity, and the great and 
small, Further, the reference of 
the passage before us to Plato 
follows from the singular Bov\eras 
and (according to Alexander's read- 
ing) Aéyec; these same ee eages 
however (cf. p. 59 sq.), show that 
Arist. is referring to a definite 
written treatise of Plato’s, which 
can be no other than the Sophist, 
for in the Sophist only does what 
we have here occur. Again, though 
Aristotle, as usual, does not quote 
word fer word, only formulating 
more precisely what Plato says, 
in conformity with his supposed 
meaning renee and further on 
(1089, a. 21) adding a remini- 
scence from lectures or oral disqui- 
sitions (See on this point Bonitz 
ad loc.; Ueberweg, Plat, Schr. 
157, f); still the allusion to pas- 
sages like Soph. 237 A, 241 D, 
242 A, 258 D, EF, cannot be mis- 
tuken (as Pilger, in his Programm 
ib. d. Athetese des plat. ial ra 
Berl. 1869, p. 7, 8q., thoroughly 
proves). (4) It must remain un- 
decided whether Metaph. vii. 4, 
1030, a. 25; Rhet. 24, 1402, a. 4; 
Soph. El. 25, 180, a. 32, are to be 
referred specially to the remarks 
in the Sophist (258 FE, 260 ©) 
about the 4» $v; in De Interpr. 11, 
21, a. 32 (7d Gé wh dy, Sr: Sofacrds, 


ovk adnOes elreiv by 71), and Soph. 
El. 5, 167, a. 1 (oloy ef 7d ph bv 
éort Sofacrdy, rt 7d wh dv Err), it 
is exceedingly probable, though 
not strictly proved, that there is 
an allusion to Soph. 240 D—241, 
B; for with the point which is 
expressly emphasised in this pas- 
sage,—that we cannot use expres- 
sions like Yevdj dofdfex, without 
asserting PevdA ws torw év ddgas 
te kal xara déyous, and conse- 
quently attributing the dy to the 
uh dv, — parallel passages like 
Theetet. 189, A. Rep. y., 476, E. 
478, B. do not currespond so 
closely. (5) The reference of Top. 
vi. 7, 146, a. 22 sq. to Soph, 247 
D, is more certain: in the latter 
assage as an example of a dis- 
Junctive definition, which is there- 
fore open to certain objections, is 
quoted, dre 7d bv 7d Suvardy 
wadeiv } wovjoac; in the former 
also we read: A€yw 5h 7d Kal 
érocavoiv Kextnucvor Stvayuy. eft’ eis 
7d wovety Erepor driody wepuxds er’ 
els 7) waGeiv, . . . way ToUTO Srrws 
elvac; this is again repeated 248, 
c. and it is shown that this de- 
termination is also applicable to 
supersensuous existence, Itisincre- 
dible that so characteristic a defini- 
tion was propounded earlier by any 
other philosopher; it seems rather 
as if it was first put forward by its 
author in connection with the in- 
quiry introduced in the Sophist, 
for the purpose of solving the 
questions there raised, and it is 
moreover actually brought in as 
something new and hitherto un- 
known to the opponents at p. 247 
dD, 
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It is clear from the Rhetoric that the Apology was 


acknowledged by Aristotle ; 


The passage of the Politics 
where Arist. mentions the judg- 
ment of one of his predecessors 
on democracy has been already 
quoted, p. 62,41. If we compare 
with it Polit. 303 A: 8: yéyove [7 
700 wAHOous dpx)) wacay pev voul- 
Bay Tov wodtrelwy obody TobTwY XeEL- 
piorn, wapavipwv 3 obc&v Evuwracav 
Bedriorn, the complete harmony in 
thought ; and in words too, as far 
as can be expected in a quotation 
from memory ; makes it almost un- 
imaginable that Aristotle had any 
other passage in his mind. Not 
less decided are the two passages 
Polit. iii. 15, 16, 1286, a. 7, 1287, 
a. 33. The first proposes the ques- 
tion: mérepov cupupéper paddov bd 
Tod dplorou avipes dpxecbar 4 vars 
tav dplorwy vouwy, and remarks 
Soxoior 5h Tots voulf{vor cuupépew 
BacitevecGa: 7d KaOddouv pévoy oi 
visor Déyew, GAN ob mpds Ta 
mpocmimrovra émirdrrew, wor’ év 
érogoty téxvy TO Kara ypaupmar’ 
dpxew Hrifov; the second in criti- 
cising this view mentions particu- 
larly the latter point: 7d dé rév 
Texvav elvac doxet mapdderyua 
yetSos, drt 7d xaTd ypdupara 
iarpeverOar paidov. The assertions 
here combated are developed at 
length in the Politicus ; p. 294 A. 
sq., it is shown: 76 6’pdiorov ov Tod's 
vopuous éariv loxvew, adN’ vipa tov 
peta ppovioews Bacidkxdr, and this 
is supported by the argument that 
the law lays down the same or- 
dinance for all persons and cases 
without regard to particular cir- 
cumstances, —that it 1s a &a wayrds 
ytyrouevov ar odv, wpos Ta wndémrore 
ar\G@; and in the further working 
out of this position occurs (295 


but some doubt exists with 


B, and previously 293 <A) the 
comparison with the physicians, 
who do not bind themselves strictly 
to the ruies of their art, when 
that art itself shows them that 
under given circumstances a de- 
parture therefrom is advisable. 
We must conclude that this was 
actuilly the comparison to which 
Aristotle loc. cit. alludes, although 
we do not know that the Politicus 
was in his possession: for there 
can be no question as to an ac- 
cidental coincidence in such a cha- 
racteristic thought ; and it is just 
as incredible that the author of 
the Politicus based his own theory, 
self-consistent as it is, and deduced 
from Socratico- Platonic presap- 
positions with such consummate 
accuracy and justness, merely on 
the passages in Aristotle, and still 
more incredible that he should 
have done this without attempting 
to remove the objections of Aristotle 
at all. Now Aristotle actually 
met with the views which he com- 
bats : where else can he have found 
them except in the dialogue be- 
fore us? For otherwise we must 
suppos? before our Politicus an- 
other treatise forming its counter- 
art, belonging likewise to the 
latonic school, and corresponding 
with it, even in the particulars 
of the thoughts and the exposition. 
—Moreover the assertion which 
Arist. Polit. 1, 1, 1252, a 7, 
combats: modtrixsy cal Bagidtxor 
kal oixovoukoy Kal decmorixdy etvar 
Tov abvrov, is found together with 
the reason; as obdéy c.adépovcav 
weyddny olxiay 4 pixpay modu, al- 
most word for word in the Poli- 
ticus 259 B, C; the same asser 
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regard to the Menexenus.”™ 
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He nowhere mentions the 


Parmenides ; there is only one minor particular, which 
may possibly be quoted from it.** But if the Philebus 
really alludes to the Parmenides,™ the evidence for the 


one dialogue would indirectly apply to the other. 


The 


Protagoras, too, is never specified; but it was ap- 
parently known to Aristotle,” and used by him as a 


tion is repeatedly spoken of by 
Aristotle, Pol. i. 3, 1253, b. 18, 
c. 7, beg. vii., 3. 1825, a. 27.— 
Further parallel passages, the 
evidence of which is however infe- 
rior to those hitherto quoted, are 
given in the Index Arist. 

°3- This follows from a compari- 
son of the Laws, iv. 713 C sq. 
(on the golden age), with Polit. 
271.Dsq. Schaarschmidt, however 
(Samm. d, plat. Schr.), thinks the 
passage of the Laws imitated in 
the Politicus, In my opinion, the 
freshness and originality of the 
exposition in the passage before 
us is so decided, that the grounds 
for its spuriousness must be very 
strong, before we should be justi- 
fied in looking for the origin of 
the Politicus in the wider amplifi- 
cations of the Laws, which even 
here (713 E) obviously contain an 
allusion to the Republic (v. 473, 


oe The passages with which we 
are here concerned were quoted on 
p. 54, and the grounds on which 
the citations of the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric were called in question 
were there indicated. Apart from 
these, however, the use of the Apo- 
logy is proved by Rhet. 11, 23; al- 
though the saying of Socrates, 
which is quoted J, 9, with the 
words ZLwxpdrns fdeyev may, ac- 
wording to what we have said at 


p. 60 sq. have come to Aristotle 
trom other quarters, as for instance 
from the Menexenus. Even if he 
knew this dialogue, we must still 
suppose other sources of tradition 
for Socratic sayings, for he could 
scarcely have, attributed it to the 
historic Socrates merely on the 
authority of the Menexenus. 

5 In the passage mentioned p, 
59, 34, which certainly may come 
from the Parmenides as well as 
from the Theeetetus. 

56 T have already supported this 
in my Platon, Stud. 194, by the 
argument that the first part of 
the Parmenides (129 B sq., 130 
E sq.) is as good as erg! cited 
in the Philebus (14 C, 15 B), and 
this reason I still think is quite 
valid. Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. 
plat. Schr. 277) also agrees with 
me; he, however, makes use of 
this supposition in a different di- 
rection from that above, and con- 
cludes from the spuriousness of the 
Parmenides, which he believes to 
be incontestable, that the Philebus 
likewise cannot be genuine. 

% The proof is furnished by the 

assage quoted in Bonitz’s Index, 

art. Anim. iv. 10, 687, a, 24: 
people complain as curésrnxer od 
Kad@s 6 dvOpwros GNA XeEipora 
Tov www dvuTddyrov Te yap abréy 
elval pact Kal yuprdv cal ob Exor- 
7a Srhov mpds Thy adxiy. Cf. Prot, 
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historical authority.** He seems also to have been ac- 
quainted with the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches; 
though this is not so certain as in the case of the Pro- 
tagoras.” It is still more doubtful whether or not two 
passages relate to the Cratylus ® and the Greater Hip- 
pias. The Enuthydemus is indeed referred to by Eu- 
demus ;” but the fallacies which Aristotle quotes from 
the sophist of that name ™ are not to be found in the 
Platonic dialogue ; and though certainly on the suppo- 


21 C (Protagoras’s Myth.): cal dp¢ 
Ta péev Gra (Ga éuperas rdvtwv 
éxovra, Tov 5¢ dvOpwrov yuuvdv TE 
xal dvumrédyrov xai dorpwrov kal 
dor)ov. 

% For instance Prot. 352 B sq. 
is the source of the account about 
Socrates Eth. N. vii. 3 ad init., 
and the notice of Protag. Ethic. N. 
x. 1, 1164, a. 24 refers to Drot. 
328 B sq. Also Eth. N. iii. 9, 
1115, a. 9 approaches nearer Prot. 
358 D than Lach, 198 B. 

® Cf. the references in Bonitz’s 
Index Arist. 599 a. and the pre- 
ceding note. 

© De An. 1, 2.405, b.27: 86 xal 
Tots évéuacw dxodovGobcu, oi wey 7d 
Geppov Néyorres (sc. Tiv Yuxhy), dre 
ba Tavro Kal 7d fyv Gvduacras, ol 
6é 76 Yuypory ba Thy dvarvony Kai 
Thy Kkatdyviw xadeicbac yuxyHp. 
Crat. 399 D: in the name yuyy 
the consideration seems to have 
heen, ws Totro dpa, éray rapy Te 
oupart, alrie éort rot fnv atry, 
Thy Tov dvarvety Stvayuw wapéxov 
kal dvayixor. 

*t Hipp. Maj. 298 A, Socrates 
puts forth the definition tentatively, 
and immediately shows it to be 
useless, Src 7d xadév dori 7d be 
axojs Te xal 6pews Hdv. The same 


definition is also mentioned by 
Aristotle, Top. vi. 7, 146, a. 21 as 
an example of a faulty disjunctive 
definition (oloy 7d xaddvy 7d 3 
byews Hrd 5: dxojs 75U). He does 
not, however, say whence he got 
it, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our supposing that, like the 
definition quoted in Top. v. 5, 135, 
a. 12, it was originally propounded 
by some writer of the Sophistic 
period (some Prodicus or Gorgias), 
or else by some one unknown to us, 
and was met with by Aristotle in- 
dependently of the Hippias; or 
that it was current in the Academic 
school (based on Phileb. 51 B sq., 
or a corresponding oral discussion) 
and was therefore known to Aris- 
totle just as much as to the author 
of the Hippias, supposing him to 
have been other than Plato. The 
statement of it in Aristotle also 
varies considerably from that in 
the Hippias, and according to 
Metaph. v. 29 (vide p. 392, 3) 
Aristotle seems to have been ac- 
quainted with only one Hippias, 
viz. the Hippias Minor. 

@ Cf p. 50, 13. 

® Soph. El 20, 177, b. 12 8q.3 
Rhet. 11, 24, 1401, a. 26; cf. vol. 
i. 914, 4, 3rd edit. 
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sition of its genuineness, we should expect Aristotle to 
have used it in his examination of fallacies which 
often brought him in contact with it,” this relation of 
the two expositions is not sufficiently established to 
serve as proof for the authenticity of the Euthydemus. 
If, then, any dialogue in our collection is mentioned 
by Aristotle as Platonic, or used by him in a manner 
that presupposes it to be so, this circumstance is 
greatly in favour of its authenticity. For twenty years 
before the death of Plato, Aristotle was a member of 
the Platonic School at Athens; after that event he 
quitted the city, but returned twelve or thirteen years 
later for the rest of his life. That during the lifetime 
of the master any writing should have been falsely 
regarded as his work, by scholars who were already well 
instructed on the subject, or had the opportunity at 
any moment of becoming so,.is quite impossible. Even 
in the generation succeeding his death, while Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates were at the head of the Academy, 
and Aristotle and other personal disciples of Plato 
lived in Athens, this could only have occurred under 
quite peculiar conditions, and to a yery limited extent. 
It is indeed conceivable that some one of the less 
important dialogues might after the death of Plato 
have been admitted even by his immediate disciples 
without previous acquaintance with it, as an earlier 
work that had escaped their attention, or under certain 
circumstances as a posthumous bequest. Cases of this 
kind have occurred in our own times, though we are so 
much richer than the ancients in resources, and more 


6 Cf, Part I. 910 8q. 
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practised in literary criticism. It might still more 
easily happen that an imperfect sketch of Plato's, com- 
pleted by another after his death—an unfinished 
Writing, worked up by one of his disciples—might be 
received as wholly genuine, without accurate discrimi- 
nation of the original from the later ingredients. But 
it is incredible that such things should frequently have 
repeated themselves in the first generation after the 
master’s death; or that reputed works of his, which, 
had they existed, must on account of their importance 
have been owned during his lifetime by the School, 
should afterwards have emerged, and have been univer- 
sally recognised. If the testimony of Aristotle to 
Platonic writings, so far as it is clear and undoubted, 
does not absolutely guarantee their authenticity, it is 
at all events so strong an argument in their favour, that 
only the weightiest internal evidence should be suffered 
to countervail it; and if any criticism of the Platonic 
collection starts from presuppositions requiring the 
rejection of numerous works recognised by Aristotle, 
there is enough in this one circumstance to prove these 
presuppositions incorrect. 

But if the evidence of Aristotle has this importance 
on the side of the writings from which he quotes, can 
we with certainty conclude that those about which he is 
silent are spurious? No one would maintain this with- 
out some qualification, Aristotle is not passing judg- 
ment on Plato's works as a literary historian who is 
bound to furnish a complete catalogue of them, and to 
tell all that he knows. Nor does he deal with them asa 
modern writer of the history of philosophy, whose object 
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it is to combine their whole philosophic content into a 
representation of the Platonic theory ; he only mentions 
them when occasion offers, in stating his own views, or 
criticising or opposing those of Plato and Socrates. We 
must not expect him, therefore, to name everything that 
is known to him as Platonic, but only such writings as it 
was necessary or desirable to mention for the purposes 
of any scientific discussion he might happen to be pur- 
suing. Even this canon, however, must be cautiously 
applied. Plato’s works are for us the sole, or at any rate 
the principal, source of our knowledge concerning his 
system: we cannot speak of the Platonic philosophy 
without continually recurring to them. In the case of 
Aristotle it was otherwise. He owes his knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrines in the first place to verbal com- 
munication and personal intercourse; in the second 
place only, to the writings of Plato. They were to him 
but subsidiary sources ; in the exposition of the doc- 
trines, he uses them sometimes for the confirmation of 
that which he already knows from Plato’s oral dis- 
courses; but he has no occasion to enter more deeply 
into their contents except on subjects which were not 
examined in those discourses. Of such subjects, the 
most important seem to be the application of philoso- 
phical principles to the explanation of nature and to 
political institutions: hence the numerous quotations 
from the Republic, the Timaus, and the Laws. The 
metaphysical bases of the system, on the other hand, 
are indeed frequently and searchingly criticised by Aris- 
totle, but in by far the greater number of cases on the 
ground of Plato’s discourses: the propedeutic enqui- 
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ries into the conception of knowledge. true virtue, 
and the art of governing. love, the right scientific 
method, and its opposition to the Sophistic teaching. 
are seldom touched upon. Only one * of the many pas- 
sages from which we derive our knowledge of the 
theory of ideas is quoted by him; he makes no allusion 
to what is said on this subject in the Republic. Timzus, 
Symposium, Phadras, and Theatetus; nor to the ex- 
planations of the Sophist, Parmenides, and Philebus, 
though there was abundant opportunity for it. Even 
the well-known discussions of the Republic upon the 
Good are merely glanced at with an uncertain hint,” 
despite the frequent occasions when they might have 
been aptly introduced. If we turn to those dialogues 
the authenticity of which has never been questioned, 
we find the Protagoras, as before remarked,” apparently 
made use of in some passages, but it is never named, 
and nothing is quoted from it as Platonic. The Thee- 
tetus is twice mentioned, the Gorgias and the Sympo- 
sium once; and none of these quotations relate to the 
main content of the dialogues—they are only incidental 
recollections of certain particulars in them, the notice 
of which seems entirely fortuitous, All this being con- 
sidered, we may well hesitate to conclude from Aris- 
totle’s silence with regard to any Platonic writing, that 
he was unacquainted with it; and this so much the 
more, as we do not even possess the whole of Aristotle's 


® The Phedo 100 Bsq., quoted © p. 70. 
p. 56, 24; p. 64, 42. * As is the case with the Par- 
* Eth, iv. 1, 2, 1095, a. 26 isa menides; Ueberweg. plat. Schr. 
reminiscence of Rep, vi. 507 A; 176sq.; Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. 
vii. 517 C pl. Schr. 164, 
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works, and some lost writing or fragment might very 
possibly contain citations from dialogues for which we 
have now no Aristotelian evidence. It is certainly 
surprising that Aristotle should assert that Plato never 
enquired wherein the participation of things in ideas 
consists; while in the Parmenides (130 E sqq.) the 
difficulties with which this theory has to contend are 
clearly pointed out. But it is not more surprising 
than that he should assail the doctrine of ideas with 
the question: ‘Who formed the things of sense after 
the pattern of the ideas?’"—though it is distinctly 
stated in the Timeus (28 C sq.) that the Creator of 
the world did this in looking on the eternal archetypes.” 
Nor, again, that he should maintain, notwithstanding 
the well-known explanation in the Phedo,” often 
alluded to by himself—notwithstanding the doctrine in 
the Republic, of the Good being the absolute end of the 
world—that the final cause is not touched by the 
ideas.” We should have expected that in attacking 


 Metaph. 1, 087, b. 13: rh 
pévror ye médetw ) rhv ulunow 
Hres av ely Tdv cldQv, ddetoar Plato 
and the Pythagoreans) é» xow@ 
fyrew, 

 Metaph. 1, 9, 901, a, 20: 76 
be Adyew wapadeiyuara adra [sc. 
ra ef5yn] elvae . . . . Kevodoyeiv 
éort. es. Th ydp core 7d epyas- 
duevoy mpds ras iSéas droS érov; 
Ibid. 992, a. 24: xii, 10, 1075, b. 
19. In my Platon, Stud. 215, I 
have mentioned a similar instance, 
where Arist. (only incidentally) 
denies to Plato researches which 
he had actually made (Gen. ct 
Corr, 1, 2, 315 a., 29 sq.; cf. Tim. 
58D 8q., 70 B sq., 73-81). 


"1 Or if it should be maintained 
in the latter case, that the Demiur- 
gus is not a scientific explanation 
and might therefore have been left 
out of account by Aristotle, he 
might just as well waive the diffi- 
culties of the Parmenides because 
no positive determination is there 
given as to how we are to under- 
stand the participation of things 
in the Ideas. 

= On which see p. 64, 42. 

™ Metaph. 1, 9, 992, a. 29: 082 
3) 8 wepi ras éxiorjuas (so Alex. 
and Cod. A>; perhaps, however, 
royces should read instead of 
éxicr.) dpouer dv alriov, dd kal was 
vovs kal raca gic mori, obdé 
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Plato about the rpizog av@pwioc,"* Aristotle, had he 
been acquainted with the Parmenides, would have re- 
ferred to the fact that in that dialogue (1324) the same 
‘objection is raised. But might we not also have ex- 
pected after the further stricture: ‘Plato ought then 
to assume ideas of art productions, mere relations, &c., 
which he does not,’‘® some such remark as this: ‘In his 
writings he certainly does speak of such ideas’? And 
in the discussions concerning the Platonic theory of the 
world-soul,”* should we not have anticipated some men- 
tion of the passage in the Laws about the evil soul,” 
which has given so many handles to criticism ? Many 
other things besides these might reasonably have been 
looked for on the supposition that the writings of Plato 
had the same significance, as sources of his doctrines, 
for Aristotle as for us, and were used by him in a 
similar manner, But this we have no right to presup- 
pose ; and therefore his not alluding to a wyiting is by 
no means sufficient to prove that it was unknown to 
him, or that he did not acknowledge it to be Platonic. 
By means of Aristotle’s testimony, supplemented 
sometimes from other quarters,’* we are thus enabled to 
ascribe a number of writings to Plato with all the cer- 
tainty that can be attained in this way.”” ‘These works 
acquaint us with the scientific and literary character of 
their author, and so furnish us with a criterion for the 


tabrys THs alias. . . otfév drre- p. 635 8q., 2nd edit. 


Ta Ta elSn. 7 Laws x. 896, 897. 
4 Vide on this Part IL., b. 220, 78 See p. 50. 
1, 2nd edit. Platon. Stud. 257. * How far this goes was dis- 


7 Cf. Part II. b. 217 sq., 2nd cussed on p. 72 sq. 
edit. and p. 113 sq. of this vol. 
7% De An. 1, 3, 406, b. 25; cf. 
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criticism of other works or portions of works which 
are either insufficiently supported by external evidence, 
or in their form or contents are open to suspicion. 
Great care, however, is necessary in fixing and applying 
this standard ; and in some cases even the most cautious 
weighing of favourable and adverse considerations can- 
not insure absolute certainty.“ In the first place we 
must decide, on which of the dialogues noticed by Aris- 
totle our Platonic criterion is to be based. If we con- 
fine ourselves to those which he expressly attributes to 
Plato, we shall have only the Republic, the Timzus, 
the Phedo, and the Laws; and important as _ these 
works are, it is questionable whether they represent the 
scientific and literary individuality of the many-sided 
Plato exhaustively enough to make everything appear 
un-Platonic that at all departs from their type. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into account those writings 
of which Aristotle makes use without mentioning their 
author, or from which he quotes something that Plato 
has said, without naming the dialogue,—we find that 
the Philebus is as well attested as the Theeetetus ; the 
Sophist, Politicus, Meno, and the Lesser Hippias, as 
the Gorgias and Symposium; and all of them better 
than the Protagoras, the authenticity of which no one 
doubts. Our Platonic criterion must, in this case, 
therefore be considerably wider than that of Ueberweg 
and Schaarschmidt. Moreover it must not be imagined 
that each, divergence in a dialogue from those works 
considered normal is necessarily a proof of its spurions- 


* On what follows cf. the valuable paper of Steinhart, Ztschr, f, 
Phil. lviii. 55 sq. 
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ness ; these normal works themselves present deviations 
one from the other, equal in importance to many that 
have formed the basis of adverse judgments, If it be 
objected against the Philebus that it wants dramatic 
liveliness, and the flow of conversational development, 
the Protagoras may be charged with meagreness of 
scientific content, with the entire failure of the theory 
of ideas, with the apparent barrenness of result in the 
whole enquiry, and the fatiguing prolixity of the dis- 
cussion about the verse of Simonides. If the antinomic 
development of conceptions is peculiar to the Parmen- 
ides, and elaborate classifications to the Sophist and 
Politicus,—the Timeeus stands alone not only in its 
theories of the Creator and antemundane matter, the 
mathematical construction of the elements, the arith- 
metical division, and distribution of the soul in space, 
but in its minute treatment of the whole subject of 
Physics, to which no other dialogue makes an approach. 
The Laws are separated by a far greater interval from 
the Republic and from the other normal works than 
from the Politicus, and in an artistic point of view are 
open to much graver criticism than the dialectical dia- 
logues; the later form of the Platonic philosophy, 
known to us through Aristotle, has a much more 
abstruse and formal character than the logical and me- 
taphysical statements of the Laws. We cannot, indeed, 
go quite so far as Grote,” who sometimes speaks as if 
Plato in none of his works had the least regard to those 
already written, and thought nothing of contradicting 
himself in the most glaring manner, even in one and 
8 Plato, i. 349, 360, 439, 559; ii. 89, 125; ili, 165, 463, 521, 1, 
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the same dialogue. But we ought not, on the other 
hand, to forget that so exuberant a spirit as Plato’s was 
not limited for its expression to one particular form ; 
that the purpose of a dialogue might make it necessary 
to emphasize some points in it, and to pass slightly over 
others: that the nature of a subject or the readers for 
whom it was intended might require the style of a 
work to be more or less ornate, and the treatment to 
be more or less popular; that much that now seems to 
us incomprehensible might be explained by special oc- 
casions and personal references ; that we are not justified 
in expecting, even from a Plato, nothing but produc- 
tions of equal finish and importance; that as we might 
have anticipated, even without the evidence establish- 
ing it, during the sixty years of Plato’s literary activity 
both his philosophy and his artistic method underwent 
a considerable change, and that on this account, if on 
no other, a standard derived from a portion of his 
works cannot be applicable to them all without condi- 
tion or modification. These considerations certainly 
render a decision concerning the genuineness of 
Platonic writings, so far as this depends on internal 
arguments, very difficult and complicated. It is not 
enough simply to compare one dialogue with others, we 
must enquire whether Plato, as we know him from his 
undoubted works, might be supposed to have produced 
the writing in question at a certain date and under cer- 
tain circumstances. This of course cannot always be 
answered with equal assurance, either affirmatively or 
negatively, It is sometimes hard to distinguish with 

fect accuracy the work of a tolerably expert imitator 
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from a less important work of the master; what is un- 
Platonic from what is unfinished, or the result of Plato’s 
advanced age; and therefore it is almost unavoidable 
that among the dialogues which can be vouched for as 
Platonic, or the reverse, others should creep in, with 
respect to which a certain degree of probability is all 
we can attain. Those writings, however, on which our 
knowledge and estimate of the Platonic philosophy 
chiefly depend, can well maintain their ground in any 
impartial investigation ; while, on the other hand, our 
general view of Platonism would be very little affected 
by the genuineness or spuriousness of several of the 
lesser dialogues. 

It is impossible in this place to pursue this subject 
more particularly, or to discuss the reasons which may 
be urged for or against the Platonic origin of each 
work. But it seems necessary to point out those writ- 
ings on which, as original sources of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, our exposition of that philosophy wil! be founded, 
if even the critical grounds which determine the posi- 
tion of these writings should not at once be explained, 
and receive only partial notice hereafter. 

Our collection of Platonic works contains, besides 
those dialogues which even in ancient times were ac- 
knowledged to be spurious,” thirty-five dialogues, thir- 
teen letters, and a number of definitions, mostly relat- 
ing to ethics. Among these there are a few—the Prota- 
goras, Phedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Thestetus, and 
Republic—the authenticity of which has never been 
* 8 Of. p. 49, 10. mann has admitted cf. 57, 16. 

§ On the six others which Her- 

G 
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questioned : the Phzedo also has been as little affected 
by the suspicion of Pangetius (if it really existed)*—as 
the Timeus by Schelling’s temporary doubt. The 
genuineness of all these works may be considered as 


fully established. 


There are, besides, several other im- 


portant dialogues—the Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus,—which, in spite of the re- 
peated assaults upon them in modern days,™ are certainly 
to be regarded as Platonic—not only on the strength 
of the Aristotelian testimony which can be cited for 


' Cf. on this p. 49, 10. 

8 Schelling himself in fact re- 
tracted his destelon against this 
dialogue (Philos, u. Rel. WW. 1, 
Abth. vi. 36) subsequently (WW. 
Abth. vii. 374); previously, how- 
ever, it had been answered by 
Béckh (Stud. v. Daub. u. Creuzer 
iii. 28). Its repetition by certain 
writers, as for instance Weisse (z. 
Arist. Physik 274, 350, 471; Idee 
d. Gotth. 97) will nowadays lead 
no one into error, Among the 
express opponents of this view are 
Hermann, Plat. 699, and Steinhart, 


vi. 68 sq. 

8 Socher (PI. Schr. 258-294) 
was the first to reject as spurions 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides, but he met with little 
ri ae afterwards Suckow (Form. 
d, plat. Schr. 1855, p. 78 sq., 86 sq.) 
tried to establish the same charge 
with regard to the Politicus, as 
did Ueberweg with regard to the 
Parmenides (Unters. plat. Schr. 
1861, p. 176 sq. ; Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Ixxxv. 1863, p. 97 8q.); Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
1866, p. 160 sf and previously in 
the Rhein. s. f. Philol. vol. 
xviii. 1; xix. 63 sq. ; xx. 321 sq.) 


extended it from the Parmenides 
to the Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus, 
and Philebus, and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i, 3, edit. 1867, 
p- 116; Philos. Monatschr. 1869, 
p- 473 sq.) agreed with him with 
regard to all these dialogues more 
or less decidedly ; afterwards, how- 
ever (4th edit. of Gesch. d. Phil, 
p. 124; Zeitschr. f. Philos. lvii. 84), 
e retracted his opinion so far as 
to recognise the Cratylus and 
Philebus, while the Sophist and 
Politicus he regarded as composed 
from notes of Plato’s oral doctrines. 
The treatises in which Hayduck, 
Alberti, Deussen, Peipers, Pilger 
defend as Platonic the Sophist 
ae arg also the Politicus and 

ratylus), Georgii the Philebus, 
Alberti, Benfey, Lehrs, Suckow, 
Dreykorn the Cratylus, and 
Druschle, Neumann, Susemihl, 
Schramm the Parmenides respec- 
tively, are mentioned by Ueberweg, 
Grundriss, i. 117, 4th edit.: for 
further details cf. Steinhart, Pl. 


St. Ztschr. f. Philos, lviii, 32 
sq., 193 sq.; K. Planck on the 


Parmenides, Jahrb. f. Philol. cv. 
433 sq., 529 sq. 
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most of them,” but also on account of conclusive inter- 
nal evidence. The position of the Laws will be the 
subject of a future discussion. There is all the less 
reason to mistrust the Critias,® since its contents, so far 
as they go, are entirely in harmony with the opening 
of the Timeus. The Meno™ is protected by a clear 
reference in the Pheedo,” as well as by Aristotle’s quo- 
tations; and though not one of Plato's most per- 
fect dialogues, there is no good reason to suspect its 
authenticity. The Euthydemus is at any rate made use 
of by Eudemus,” and, though often attacked,** may be 


‘7 See p. 64 sq. 

® We shall have an opportunity 
later on, in speaking of the doctrines 
contained in these works, to ex- 
amine with more detail one or two 
of the points which are declared to 
be not Platonic: to notice all the 
particular objections of this kind 
is impossible in the limits of the 
present treatise. I will here merely 
point out how improbable it is, that 
works so valuable and written with 
so much dialectic skill, in spite of 
all the objections that we can make 
against them, could ever have been 
composed by any one in the Old 
Academy, which, as we know from 
Aristotle and other accounts, ac- 
quitted itself but poorly in ab- 
struse speculation. The points of 
view which are to be adopted in 
the more intimate criticism of the 
writings have been already dis- 
-cussed, p. 77 sq. 

8 As Socher 369 sq.; Suckow 
158 sq.: against him Susemihl, 
Jahrb. f. Philol. Ixxi. 703 ; Ueber- 
weg, Plat. Schr. 186 sq. 

® Rejected by Ast, Pl. L. und 
Schr. 394 sq., and Schaarschmidt 
-342 sq., doubted by Ueberweg in 


his Grundriss i, 123, 4th edit. 

9 P, 72 Esq. Cebes here says 
that pre-existence and immortality 
follow also xar’ éxetvov rdv déyor, 
.... dv od (Socr.) elw0as Paya 
Aéyew, that pdOnois is nothing but 
dvduynors ; and he proves this not 
only in reference to former dis- 
courses (évt pev Noyw xadAlory Sri, 
&c.), but by the fact worked out at 
length in the Meno, viz. that by 
means of properly arranged ques- 
tions, we can elicit Posies <9 from 
a man, as is shown, for instance, in 
the case of geometrical figures. 
That there is a reference here to an 
earlier written treatise, which can 
only be the Meno, will be more 
obvious from a comparison of this 
brief allusion to something already 
known to the reader, with the 
prolix development of a further 
reason on p. 73 B xq., which is un- 
doubtedly treated with such detail 
only because it has not occurred in 
any dialogue hitherto. « 

” Cf. p. 50, 13. Schaarschmidt, 
p. 341, has asserted that on the 
contrary the author of the Euthy- 
demus made use of Aristotle’s So- 
phistical Fallacies, But he has not 
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easily defended, if we bear in mind the proper design 
of this dialogue,“ and sufficiently discriminate between 
what is seriously intended and what is satirical exag- 
geration or irony: it would be hard to deny to Plato 


proved this, for the coincidence of 
many of the Sophisms which he 
Nines is by no means conclusive. 
t would rather, on this supposition, 
be very extraordinary that the very 
fallacy which Aristotle attributes 
to Euthydemus docs not occur in 
the Platonic Euthydemus (vide 
p. 71, 63). Should we, however, 
adopt this supposition, and at the 
same time assert that the Euthy- 
demus was used in the Politicus 
(Schaarschmidt, 326), we cannot 
lenve the question undecided as to 
whether Aristotle had the Politi- 
cus, or the author of the Politicus 
had the Aristotelian treatise, be- 
fore him. (This, however, Schaar- 
schmidt does, p. 237 f.) 

% Ast, 414sq. Schaarschmidt, 
326 sq. 

o The object of the Euthyde- 
mus (on which Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
11, 28 sq., ought especially to be 
consulted) is to represent the o 
position of Socratic and Sophistic 
views with regard to their value 
in the training and education of 
youth; and this opposition is 
Sought before us here, not by 
means of a scientific and detailed 
statement, but by the actual expo- 
sition of the two partics themselves, 
in the form of a (narrated) drama, 
or rather of a satyric comedy. In 
the exposition of this subject Plato 
had to do, not merely with the 
views of the elder Sophists and 
their later developments, but also 
(as was found probable, Part i. p. 
255, 2; 256, 1; cf. 248,4; 253,1; 
254, 1) with Antisthenes, who seem- 


ed to him in true Sophistic fashion 
to destroy all possibility of cogni- 
tion, to confuse Socratic with Sophis- 
tic views, and thereby spoil them, 
and with those refiners of language 
of the stamp of Isocrates (for that 
he is intended p. 305 B sq. is put 
beyond doubt after the proofs of 
Spengel, Abh. d. philos. philol. K]. 
of the Acad. of Baireuth, vii. 764 
sq.), who did not know how to dis- 
tinguish between Socratic and So- 
phistic views, and hoped to get rid 
of the rivalry of the true philoso- 
phers if they brought the Sophists 
into discredit. In conformity with 
this object, the scientific refutation 
of the Sophistic views is not 
touched upon beyond a few allu- 
sions, while the Socratic philosophy 
is expounded only in its simplest 
practical form—nothing new is 
propounded nor any speculative 
views enunciated, which might 
weaken the impression intended to 
be conveyed here, and in the eyes 
of an unphilosophical reader might 
wear the appearance of Sophistry, 
If Plato voluntarily exercised this 
self-restraint at a time when he 
was already firmly in possession of 
his doctrine of Ideas (Euthyd. 300 
E sq.), he must certainly have had 
some special inducement ; and the 
present theory will sufficiently ex- 
plain the ‘fact. 

% Supporters as well as oppo- 
nents of the Euthydemus have not 
seldom failed to make this distinc- 
tion. E.g., Schaarschmidt, p. 339, 
amongst many other censures of 
the artificiality of this dialogue 
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on trivial grounds so charming a sketch, abounding in 
comic power and humour, The Apology, which was 
known to Aristotle,” is as little really doubtful ” as the 
Crito: both are perfectly comprehensible if we regard 
the one as in the main a true statement of facts,* and 
the other as apparently a freer representation of the 
motives which deterred Socrates from flight. We may 
consider the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, with all of 
which Aristotle seems to have been acquainted, to be 
youthful productions, written when Plato had not as 
yet essentially advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
point ; the Lesser Hippias, which is supported by very 


(which are not clear to me), takes 
offence because Ctesippus, 303 A., 
when the buffoonery of Dionyso- 
dorus has reached its height, gives 
up further opposition, with the 
words dgicraya’ dudyw Tw dvipe, 
where, however, the irony is pal- 
pable. Still more unintelligible, 
at least in my opinion, is the 
assertion on p, 334 that the men- 
tion of Isocrates as the head of 
a school (Euthyd. 305 B) is such a 
flagrant violation of chronology 
that we cannot attribute it to 
Plato. If this is an un-Platonic 
anachronism, what must Schaar- 
schmidt think of the anachronisms 
in the Symposium, the Gorgias, 
the Protagoras, and the Laws 
(cf. my treatise on the Anachron- 
sms of the Plat. Dial., Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1873. — Hist.-Phil. 
Kl. 79 sq.), which, however, he 
rightly accepts without scruple ? 
But the Euthydemus not only 
does not mention Isocrates as the 
head of a school, but does not men- 
tion him at all; it simply repre- 
Sents Socrates as drawing a scien- 


tific character, in which the reader 
was to recognise Isocrates. This 
was just as possible and jast as 
little an anachronism as Schaar- 
schmidt’s supposed reference to 
Antisthenes in the Theetetus. 
Girote (Plato, vol. i. 559), without 
doubting the genuineness of the 
Euthydemus, remarks that Euthy- 
demus js treated as the represen- 
tative of true philosophy and dia- 
lectic, though this is in glaring 
contradiction with all that pre- 
cedes. But Plato states nothing of 
the kind: he merely says certain 
people regard the Sophists (rods 
duit Evdvdnuov) as their rivals, and 
seek therefore (because they con- 
found the Sophists with the true 
aoa agg to disparage the phi- 
osophers. 
Cf. p. 70, 54. 

* As Ast, 474 sq. 492 sq. de- 
cides with his usual confidence $ on 
the other hand Schaarschmidt dose 
not give any decided opinion. 

93 Vide Part L p- 163, 1, and 
Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 237 sq. 
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decisive Aristotelian evidence, as a first attempt; and 
the Euthyphro as an occasional writing,” of a slight and 
hasty character. On the other hand, there are so 
many weighty internal arguments against the Menexe- 
nus, that notwithstanding the passages in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,’ it is difficult to believe this work Vlatonic : 
if Aristotle really meant to attest it, we might suppose 
that in this one instance he was deceived by a forgery 
ventured upon soon after Plato's death." The Ion 
is probably, and the Greater Hippias and First 
Alcibiades are still more probably, spurious.’ The 
remainder of the dialogues in our collection, the 
Second Alcibiades, the Theages, the Anterasti, Hippar- 


® Following the precedent of the Euthyphro, Part i. p. 161, 1. 


Hermann, Brandis and Steinhart 
(differing from iny Plat. Stud. 150 
in reference to the Hippias Minor), 
I have endeavonred to prove this 
in the Ztschr.f. Alterthumsw., 1851, 
P. 250 sq. The same view is em- 
raced by Susemihl and Munkin the 
works I have so frequently quoted, 
also by Stein, Gesch. d. Plat. i. 
80 sq., 135 8q., and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil, 4th edit. i. 121 
xq.): on the contrary, Ribbing, 
(ienet. Darst. d. plat. Ideenl. ti. 
129 sq., 103 sq., decides that the 
mags jot Laches, Charmides, 
and lysis, are genuine, while 
the Hippias Minor .he considers 
to be spurious. Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 382 sq.) 
rejects the whole five dialogues. 
The latter is opposed by Bonitz 
in an exhaustive disquisition Zur 
Erkl. plat. Dialoge (Hermes v.), 
429,.sq., specially with regard to 
the Laches. On the evidence of 
Aristotle vide p. 58, 31, 70; on 


10 On which ef. 54. 

101 With this judgment as re- 
ards the Menexenus, which I 
cise already put forward in my 
Platonic Stud, 144 sq., following 
Ast, most of those who have 
treated the question, besides Grote, 
have since declared themselves in 
agreement; the question is dis- 
cussed with particular thvrough- 
ness by Steinhart (Plat. W.W. vi. 
372 sq.). I will refrain from en- 
tering upon it here, especially as 
the Menexenus is in no way an 
independent source for Platonic 
rate aah Plato’s relation to 

hetoric can in no instance be 
determined from this dialogue, 
and, in fact, even if genuine, its 
scope can only be conceived 
according to the explanations we 
give of other dialogues. 

102 Cf, Ztschr. f. Alterthumsw., 
1851, p. 256 sq. Nor do I find any- 
thing in Munk to contradict this 
view, 
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chus, Minos, Clitophon, and Epinomis, have been 
rightly abandoned almost unanimously by all modern 
critics with the exception of Grote. It is impossible 
for a moment to allow any genuineness to the Defini- 
tions; and Karsten’ and Steinhart,’ following the 
example of Meiners, Hermann, and others, have con- 
clusively shown that the Letters, as has so often hap- 
pened, were foisted upon their reputed author at various 
dates. ; 

It has indeed been questioned whether even the un- 
doubted works of Plato present a true picture of his 
system. According to some, partly to increase his own 
importance, partly as a precautionary measure, Plato 
designedly concealed in his writings the real sense and 
connection of his doctrines, and only disclosed this in 
secret to his more confidential pupils."° This notion 
has been, however, since Schleiermacher'® justly and 
almost universally abandoned.'” It can be supported 


6 Commentatio, Critica de Pla- 106 Plato’s Werke, 1, 1, 11 sq. ; 


tonis que feruntur epistolis. Utr. 
1864, 

14 Pl, Werke, viii. 279 sq. PI. 
L., 9 sq. A review of the earlier 
literature is given by the first of 
these passages, and by Karsten in 
the Introduction. 

1% This is the general opinion 
of earlier scholars. We may re- 
fer once for all to Brucker, 1, 659 
sq., who gives a thorough and 
sensible investigation of the 
reasons for this concealment and 
the artifices employed; and Tenne- 
mann, System d. Plat. 1, 128 sq. 
264, 111, 126, 129. Ast, Plat. 
Leb, u., Schr. 511, gives further 
details, 


cf. Ritter, ii. 178 sq., and Socher, 
Pl. Schr. 392 sq. 

107 One of its last supporters is 
Weisse, in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Physics (pp. 
271 sq.; 313, 329 sq. ; 403 sqq. ; 
437 sq.; 445 sq. ; 471 “4; and de 
Anima, pp. 123-143, Hermann 
(Ueber Plato’s Schrifstell Motive. 
Ges. Abh. 281 sq.) comes rather 
close to it when he asserts that 
we must not look for the nucleus 
of Plato’s doctrine in his writings, 
and that his literary activity never 
aimed at establishing and develop- 
ing an organic system of philo- 
sophy. Hermann would hardly 
say that Plato ignored or gave up 
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neither on Platonic nor Aristotelian evidence: the 
assertions of later writers who transferred their concep- 


all philosophic scope in his writings. 
But, according to his view, the 
writings only contain incidental 
hints of the real principles of 
Plato’s system, the supra-sensuous 
doctrine of ideas, The application 
of the principles to questions and 
circumstances of the phenomenal 
world is given in the writings ; the 
enunciation of the principles them- 
selves was reserved for oral dis- 
course. If, however, the inquiries 
of the Thesetetus on the conception 
of knowledge, the discussions of 
the Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus 
ay Pheedo, Republic, an 
imeeus on the nature of conce 

tions, the intended exposition in 
the ‘Philosopher,’ and, in fact, all 
the passages from which we are 
now able to form so complete a 
representation of the doctrine of 
Ideas—if these were not meant to 
ge and establish the prin- 
ciples of the system, it becomes 
difficult to account for them. They 
may sometimes exhibit a connection 


with alien questions; but it would ° 


argue little acquaintance with 
Plato’s artistic method to con- 
clude from this that they were 
‘introduced only incidentally. And 
Plato—yv. Phiedrus, 274 B sqq.— 
makes no division between the 
evel yy and their application. 
ndeed, it would have been rather 
preposterous to communicate the 
application of philosophic _prin- 
ciples, by means of his writings, 
to all the world, even beyond the 
limits of his school, while he with- 
held the principles themselves, 
without which the application 
could not fail to be misunderstood. 
Teberweg (Unters. plat. Schr. 65) 


brings forward in support of Her- 
mann the fact that the Timeus 
and other writings give merely 
brief references to many points of 
essential importance. Dut he adds 
that it is the doctrine of the 
elements of the ideal world and 
of the soul that is dismissed with 
these passing notices, rather than 
the doctrine of ideas, And how do 
we know that at the time these 
treatises were written (there can be 
no question here, it must be remem- 
bered, of the Laws), the former 
doctrine had received its full de- 
velopment? Hermann eventually 
finds himself obliged to quality 
considerably; and, in fact, his for- 
mer assertions almost disappear. 
He allows, p. 298, that the Sophist 
and Parmenides, for instance, are 
concerned with philosophic prin- 
ciples; but he would account for 
this by referring them to an earlier 
riod than the Phedrus. This may 
disputed ; and, at any rate, is 

in itself no justification for saying 
that philosophic principles are only 
incidentally referred to in Plato’s 
writings. On page 300 he makes 
a further concession: the writings 
of the Middle Period—the Sophist, 
&c.— ‘are directly motived by 
scientific instruction, and seek to 
expound systematically the pbilo- 
sopher’s fundamental opinions.’ 
Hinally, he contents himself with 
saying of the later writings, ‘We 
cannot expect to find his highest 
principles enunciated here in broad 
unmistakable terms’ (no intelli- 
gent student would have any such 
expectations); ‘such enunciations 
were reserved for his oral dis- 
courses’ (which seems highly im- 
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tions of the Pythagorean mystical doctrine to Plato, 


&9 


109 


consequently prove nothing. It is besides utterly in- 
credible in itself that a philosopher like Plato should 
have spent a long life in literary labours, designed not 


probable). ‘But,’ continues Her- 
mann, ‘these principles are so 
stamped upon the dialogues, that 
none with eyes to sec can miss any 
point of real importance ; and the 
dialogues may used as trust- 
worthy authorities for his philo- 
sophic system.’ In these words 
we have everything we could wish 
for granted. 

8 The Phedrus, 274 B sqq., 
cannot be quoted in support. Plato 
is only showing there that the 
thing written is of no worth in 
itself, but only in so far as it helps 
recollection of the thing spoken. 
He does not say that the content 
of what is orally delivered should 
not be written down, but con- 
versely, that that only should be 
written which has passed in per- 
sonal intercourse. The Timens, 
28 C, is not more relevant; for, 
granted the impossibility of dis- 
cussing anything except with per- 
sons of special Laceledes, it does 
not follow that such discussion 
may notvbe in written works. 
Written works may be designed 
for specialists, and composed so 
that only they can understand 
them. In Ep. Plat. vii. 341 B sq.; 
11, 312 D sq., we find for the first 
time something of the alleged 
secretiveness, in the assertion 
that no true philosopher entrusts 
his real thoughts to writing. But 
this is only one more proof of the 
a of the letters, and 
there is a great deal required to 
prove that the seventh letter (with 


Herm, loc. cit.) is just as authentic 
as anything that Plato tells us 
about Socrates. As to Aristotle’s 
frequent quotations from Plato’s 
oral discourses (vide subter, and 
p. 46, 5), several questions pre- 
sent themselves. First: How far 
do his accounts vary from the 
contents of the Platonic writings? 
Secondly: Are these variations to 
be ascribed to Plato himself, or to 
our informant? And, thirdly: May 
they not be explained by sup- 
posing a real change in Plato’s 
way of thought or teaching? We 
shall discuss these points further 
on. 
109 E.g., the Platonic letters just 
quoted, which betray themselves at 
once by their clumsy exaggerations. 
The second letter, by the way, 
says that the Platonic writings 
were the work of Socrates in 
his youth. Another instance is 
Numenius apud Eusebium, Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, xiv. 5, 7 (cf. 
xiii. 5), who says that Plato wrote 
in a purposely obscure style, as a 
measure of precaution; Simpl. De 
Anim. 7, loc. cit. (of Plato and his 
pupils); é» dwoppyros pévors ois 
ations wapaddévres Ti pitocodiary 
wpos Tobs &\Xovus ba Tar pabqparixar 
althy éwedeixvuv7o dvoudrwv; cf. 
Cicero De Universo, 2, who sup- 
poses Plato to say (in the Timeus, 
28 c.), that it is not safe to speak 
openly of the Deity ; and Josephus 
contra Apionem, 11, 31, ef. Krische 
Forschungen, 183 sq. 
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to impart his views, but to hide them; a purpose far 
more effectually and simply carried out by silence. 
Further he himself assigns the same content to the 
written as to the spoken word, when he makes the aim 
of the one to be the reminding us of the other." And 
Aristotle could not have been aware of any essential 
difference between Plato’s oral and written teaching, 
otherwise he would not have based his own exposition 
and criticism equally on both, without ever drawing 
attention to the fact that the true sense of the writings 
could only be determined by the spoken comments 
of their author. Still less would he have taken the. 
mythical or half mythical portions in a literal manner, 
only possible to one who had never conceived the idea 
of a secret doctrine pervading them.” Nor can this 
theory be brought into connection with Plato’s habit 
of indirectly hinting at his opinion and gradually 
arriving at it, instead of distinctly stating it when 
formed ; with his occasional pursuit, in pure caprice 
as it might seem, of accidental digressions; with the 
confessions of ignorance or the doubting questions that, 
instead of a fixed unequivocal decision, conclude many 
of the dialogues ; or with the method that in particular 
cases invests philosophic thoughts with the many- 
coloured veil of the mythus. All this, it is true, is 
found in Plato; and the reasons for such a method will 
hereafter disclose themselyes. Meanwhile the form of 
the dialogues will offer no insuperable hindrance to: 
their comprehension by anyone who has penetrated 


10 Pheedrus, 276 D; ef. preceding nl Cf. on this my Plat, Stud. p. 
note. 201 sq. 
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their aim and plan, and learned to consider each in the 
light of the whole, and as explicable only in its relation 
to others; nor again is there anything in this form to 
weaken the belief!” that in the writings of Plato we 
have trustworthy records of his philosophy. If, lastly, 
we find in these writings, side by side with philosophic 
enquiry, a considerable space allotted to historical de- 
scription and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in some 
cases to separate these elements, in others to recognise 
the philosophic kernel which they themselves contain. 


12 Cf. also Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. IL. 157 sq., 161 sq. 
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CHAPTER II, 
THE ORDER OF THE PLATONIC WRITINGS, 


Ovr historical comprehension of the Platonic philoso- 
phy would be greatly facilitated did we possess more 
accurate knowledge of the dates of the several works, 
and the circumstances which influenced or gave rise to 
them. We, should not only then understand much 
that now in particular dialogues either escapes our 
notice or remains a mystery, and be better informed 
as to their design and treatment, but we should also 
be in a position to judge with greater certainty of the 
mutual relations of the several works, and to follow 
step by step the development of Plato’s system, so far 
as it is reflected in his writings. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have not the means of accomplishing all this. 
The scanty notices of ancient authors as to the date 
and purpose of certain works are sometimes so untrust- 
worthy that we cannot at all depend upon them,’ and 


1 This holds good of the assertion 
(Diog. iii, 35, brought in by gact), 
that Sccrates had heard the Lysis 
read, and Aristotle (ib. 37, acc. to 
Phavorinus) had heard the Phedo 
eceegarae at its first publica- 
tion); of the supposition in Diog. 
iii, 38 (cf. ibid, 62), Olympiod. v, 


Plat. 3, that the Phedrus was 
Plato’s first written treatise (Cicero, 
however, Orat. 13, 42 places it 
later); of the statement of Athe- 
neus a 505 E), that Gorgias 
outlived the appearance of the 
dialogue named after him—of Gel- 
lius (N, A. xiv. 8, 3) that Xeno- 
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sometimes tell us nothing more than we might our- 
selyes have derived from the works.2. The information 
to be obtained from these as to their interconnection, 
design, and time of composition is necessarily of a 
very limited character. For as they profess to be 
records of Socratic dialogues, we find indeed in many 
of them the date and occasion of the alleged conyersa~ 
tion either directly or indirectly given; but as to the 
time when they themselves were composed they are 
silent. and we can only in a few cases discover from 
the setting of a dialogue or from one of those ana- 
chronisms which Plato allowed himself with so much 
poetic license, the earliest date to which it can be 
assigned, and with some probability that also of its 


composition.® 


phon composed his Cyropedia in 
opposition to the first two books of 
the Republic, and of Plutarch (Sol. 
32), that Plato’s death prevented 
the completion of the Critias. Cf. 
Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 210 sq. 

2 Eg. Arist. Polit. ii. 6, beginn. 
and 1265, a. b. remarks that the 
Laws were composed later than the 
Republic, and that Plato wished to 
describe in them a state approach- 
ing nearer to actually existing 
states ; but little by little it was 
brought round again to the ideal 
state of the Republic. 

3 It appears from the beginning 
of the Theatetus that this dialogue 
is not earlier than the campaign 
against Corinth, in which Thezte- 
tus took part; but what campaign 
this was we do not learn (vide p. 
18, 31). “The Meno (ace. to p. 90, 
A) and the Symposium (acc. to 
193, B) cannot have been composed 


It is likewise a consequence of their 


before B.c. 395 and 385 respec- 
tively (for it is very improbable 
that the passage of the Meno can 
refer, as Susemihl believes, Jahrb, 
f. Philol. Ixxvii. 854, not to the 
well-known event mentioned jn 
Xen. Hell. iii. 5, but to some inci- 
dent which has remained unknown 
tous; we cannot suppase that this 
incident, which claatty excited so 
much attention, could have been 
twice repeated in the course of a 
few years; and, moreover, before 
the successful attack of Agesilaus, 
Persian politics had no occasion ta 
make such sacrifices in order to gain 
the goodwill of a Theban party. 
leader; both dialogues, however 
seem to be not far distant from 
these dates. As to the date of the 
Menexenus, if it is really Platonic 
it must have been written after the 
Peace of Antalcidas, aud cannot by 
any means be placed before that 
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dramatic form, that the conversation should often 
develope itself from apparently accidental circum- 
stances, without any definite theme being proposed ; 
and even where there is such a theme, we still cannot 
be sure that it is the sole, or even the ultimate, end of 
the dialogue—the end by which we are to estimate its 
relations to other works; for the reply to this main 
question is often interwoven with further enquiries of 
such importance and scope that it is impossible to 
regard them as merely subsidiary to the solution of 
the more limited problem at first proposed.* The final 
result also seems not unfrequently to be purely nega- 
tive, consisting in the failure of all attempts to answer 
some query;° and though we cannot with Grote ® 
conclude from this that Plato’s design never extended 
beyond the refutation of every dogmatic assertion, and 
the exposition of that elenchtic method by which 


time ; the Parmenides, 126, B sq., 
pre-supposes that Plato’s _ half- 
brother Pyrilampes, and conse- 
quently Plato himself, were no lon- 
ger very young when this dialogue 
was written. The Apology, Crito, 
and Phedo, from what is implied in 
their contents, cannot come before 
the death of Socrates, nor the Eu- 
thyphro, ‘Thextetus, Meno (accord- 
ing to 04 E), Gorgias (521 C), and 
Politicus (299 B) before the accu- 
sation of Socrates; how much later 
they are (except in the case of the 
Meno) cannot be determined by 
any historical data contained in the 
dialogues themselves. As regards 
the Republic, even if there were no 
other grounds for the supposition, 
Bk. ix. 577 A sq. makes it to a 
certain degree probable that this 


dialogue is earlier than Plato’s 
first Sicilian visit. It no more fol- 
lows from Bk. i. 336 A that the 
first book at least was written be- 
fore the execution of Ismenias, B.c. 
382 (Ueberweg, plat. Schr. 221), 
than that it was written before the 
death of Perdiccas and Xerxes. 
Cf. on the foregoing points Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 217-265. 

+ E.g. (besides the Sophist, Poli- 
ticus, and Philebus), in the Repub- 
lic, the working out of which goes 
far beyond the problem propounded 
Bk. ii. 367 E. 

5 Cf. Prot. 361 A; Charm. 175 
A sq.; Lach, 199 E; Lys. 223 B; 
Hipp. Min. 376 C; Meno, 100 B; 
Thewt. 210 A sqq.; Parm. 166 C. 

§ Plato j. 246, 269 sq.; 292, 515; 
ii, 278, 387 sq. ; 500, 550 sq. 
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Socrates confounded the fancied knowledge of his in- 
terlocutors; and that his criticism and dialectics 
neither rest on any positive conviction, nor even in- 
directly lead to any;’ yet the positive element, that 
which is wanted to complete the critical discussions, is 
not always so evident as to be unmistakable. Again, 
if a dialogue relates to phenomena of the post-Socratic 
period, and perhaps is partly occasioned by them, Plato 
can only in the rarest instance® allow his Socrates 
plainly to speak of these phenomena; he is therefore 
restricted to hints, which were probably sufficiently 
comprehensible to the majority of his first readers, but 
may easily be overlooked or misinterpreted by us.° 
The same holds good with regard to the mutual inter- 


* It is of itself scarcely credi- 
ble that a philosopher who has 
created such a perfect system as 
Plato should have composed a 
whole series of writings, criticising 
alien views, without at the same 
time wishing to do anything to- 
wards the establishment of his own ; 
Grote’s assertion (i, 269, 292, ii. 
563 sq.) that the affirmative and 
negative currents of his speculation 
are throughout independent of one 
another, each of them having its 
own channel, and that in his posi- 
tive theories he pays as little re- 
gard as Socrates to difficulties and 
contradictions, which he had de- 
veloped in the details of polemical 
discussions, is the natural conse- 
quence of his presuppositions, but 
it is in contradiction to all psycho- 
logical probability. Consideration 
shows that many scruples thrown 
out in one dialogue receive in 
another the solution which Plato's 
point of view admits; and if 
this does not always happen, if 


many objections which Plato main- 
tains against others might also be 
maintained against himself, this is 
simply a phenomenon which occurs 
in the case of Aristotle and many 
others as well, because it is gene- 
rally easier to criticise than to im- 
prove—to expose difficulties than 
to solve them; it does not, how- 
ever, follow that Plato in his 
dialectical discussions aimed at no 
positive result. 

8’ Phedr. 278 E, about Isocrates, 
in the beginning of the Theetetus 
about Theztetus. 

® Part i, 214 sq. We found it 
probable that in the Sophist he re- 
ferred to the Megarians, Part i. p. 
248, 4, 252 sqq.; in the Theetetus, 
Sophist, Euthydemus to Antis- 
thenes, Part i. 303, 1; in the Phi- 
lebus to Aristippus, p. 84, 943 in 
the Euthydemusto Isocrates. Many 
such allusions may occur in the 
Platonic writings without being 
remarked, 
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dependence of the dialogues. There cannot be a direct 
allusion in one dialogue to another, unless the same. 
persons appear in both ;’° where this is not the case, 
the only way in which the later dialogue can point to 
the earlier is by shortly summing up the results of the 
former discussions, with the remark that the matter 
has been already considered. But here again it is 
easy to make mistakes—to overlook the relation be- 
tween two dialogues, or to imagine one that does not 
exist ; and even when there is no doubt of such inter- 
dependence, the question may still sometimes arise 
which of the writings is the earlier and which the 
later. There are thus many difficulties, not only in 
the way of a decision respecting the motive, aim, and 
plan of the several dialogues, but even of an enquiry 
into their order, date, and interdependence. Are they 
so related to each other as to form one, or perhaps 
more than one, connected series, or ought we to regard 
them merely as isolated productions, in which Plato, 
according as occasion or inclination prompted him, 
disclosed now one and now another fragment of his 
system, and brought his theories of life and of the 
world to bear on various subjects, sometimes even on 
those which had no direct reference to his philosophy ?™ 


10 Fg. in the Theeetetus, Sophist 
and Politicus, the Republic, Ti- 
meus and Critias. 

1 In this way in all probability 
he refers in the Phzedo to the Meno 
(vide p. 83, 91), in the Philebus to 
the Parmenides (cf. 70, 56), in the 
Republic, vi. 505 B, to the Phile- 
bua, x. 611 A sq., to the Phedo 
‘vide p. 532, 2nd edit.), vi. 50, 6 C, 

the Meno (97 A, D sq.), in the 


Timzus (51 B sq.), and also in the 
Symposium (202 A) to the Meno 
(97 sq.) and the Thevtetus (200 E 
4.) in the Laws (v. 739 B sq.; 
also iv. 713 E; cf. Repub. v. 473 
C), to the Republic and (iv. 713 C 
sq.) to the Politicus (vide 70, 53). 

2 A question on which I cannot 
enter here, 

18 The: latter is the view of 
Socher, p. 48 sq., and essentially 
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Supposing the former alternative to be the case,—is 
the connection of the writings the result of calculation 
and design? Or did it evolve itself naturally in the 
course of the author's life and mental development ? 
Or were all these causes simultaneously at work, so 
that the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings 
should be ascribed partly to the philosopher’s mental 
growth, partly to literary and artistic design, and partly 
also to accidental occasions? What influence again 
had each of these moments generally and particularly ? 
And how, lastly, on either of the above presuppositions, 
are we to decide on the date and succession of the 
several works ? On all these points, as is well known, 
opinions differ widely. Many of the ancient gramma- 
rians and commentators divided the works of Plato into 
certain groups and classes," according to the affinity of 


of Ast, p. 38 sqq., not to mention 
the older scholars, such as Tenne- 
mann, Plat. Phil. i. 137, 264. 

4 We get a division according 
to form in Diog. iii. 49 sq., and 
Proleg. 17; the divisions are into 
dramatic, narrative, and mixed 
dialogues. Diog. himself, loc. cit., 
approves of a division according to 
matter ; we have one like this given 
by Albinus, Isagoge in Plat. dial, 
c. 3,6.  Albinus divides the didac- 
tic from the zetetic dialogues (u¢7- 
yntixol from fyrntixol), and sub- 
divides the didactic into theoretic 
and practical; the zetetic into 
gymnastic and agonistic. These 
again have further subdivisions ; 
the theoretic dialogues into physi- 
cal and logical, the practical dia- 
logues into ethical and political. 
Under the head of gymnastic dia- 
logues come the so-called maieutic 


and peirastic; under that of ago- 
nistic the endeictic and anatreptic 
writings. Diogenes makes the 
same primary division into didac- 
tic and zetetic dialogues, but pro- 
ceeds to a triple subdivision, of the 
zetetic into physical, ethical (in- 
cluding political), and logical (ac- 
cording to the scheme of ddacxaNa, 
mpaits, dwbdeécs), and of the didac- 
tic into gymnastic (peirastic and 
maieutic), elenchtic, and agonistic 
(anatreptic). Aristophanes too in 
his determination of the trilogies, 
into which he divided a part of the 
Platonic dialogues (vide p. 51, 14), 
in correspondence with the con- 
nection which Plato himself has 
made between certain of them 
(Aristophanes’ first trilogy is that 
of the Republic, and this seems to 
have been the standard which 
occasioned his whole arrangement), 
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their form or contents; and by this they apparently 
meant that they were following, at any rate partially, 
the order observed by Plato himself. Their assump- 
tions are, however, so arbitrary; Platonic doctrines 
are grouped from snch un-Platonic points of view 
—the spirit and deeper reference of individual works 
are so little understood—the spurious is so greatly in- 
termingled with the genuine, that this first attempt to 
determine the order of the writings was rather deter- 


seems to have been directed partly 
by the relation of the contents of 
the dialogues, partly by referring 
to the supposed time of publication. 
The former, on the other hand, is 
the only starting point for Thra- 
syllus’ arrangement. This gram- 
marian (particulars about whom 
are given Part iii. a. 542, 3, 2nd 
edit., and in the authorities quoted 
there) divides the dialogues (acc. to 
Diog. iii. 56 sqq., Albin. Isag. 4) 
in one respect just as Diogenes, 
into physical, logical, ethical, poli- 
tical, maieutic, peirastic, endeictic, 
anatreptic. This division, and also 
the double titles of certain dialogues, 
taken from their contents (baldwy 
4 wept Puxijs and so forth), he either 
borrowed from some one else or 
was the first to introduce; but he 
further divides the whole of the 
Platonic writings into the nine fol- 
lowing  tetralogies ag’. Euthy- 

hro, Apology, Crito, Phwedo ; (2) 

ratylus, Theatetus, Sophist, Poli- 
ticus; (3) Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Phedrus; (4) the two 
Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Anterastm, 

5) Theages, Charmides, Laches, 

ysis ; (6) Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno; (7) the two Hip- 

*‘w, Ion, Menexenus; (8) Clito- 


hon, Republic, Timzeus, Critias ; 
{9) Minos, Laws, Epinomis, Let- 
ters. The standard in this com- 
Lination is unmistakably the con- 
tents of the writings; only in the 
first tetralogy the philosophical 
aims are not so much considered 
as the reference to the fate of 
Socrates personally, The existence 
of a series of different arrangements 
of the Platonic writings is proved 
(as Nietzsche remarks, Beitr. 2. 
Quellenkunde d. Diog. Laert., 
Basel, 1870, 13 sq.) by the fact 
that Diog. iii. 62 mentions no less 
than nine dialogues, which were 
laced by different writers at the 
eginning of their catalogues, 
among them the Republic and 
Euthyphro, with which Aristo- 
phanes and Thrasyllus had com- 
menced their lists respectively. 

18 According to Diogenes, Thra- 
syllus maintained that Plato him- 
self published the dialogues in 
tetralogies. The much-debated 

uestion as to the order in which 
they should be read is of itself, 
strictly speaking, a presumption 
that they were arranged on a defi- 
nite plan, Cf. Diog, 62, Albin. C 
4 sqq. 
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rent than encouraging ;'° and the same judgment must 
be passed on those modern attempts which followed in 
the track of Thrasyllus and Albinus.”” Even Tenne- 
taann’s enquiries into the chronological order of the 
Platonic works,'* useful as they were in their time, are 
generally superficial in their neglect of any fixed and 
decisive point of view. The notion of an arrangement 
based upon the internal connection of the dialogues 
was first fully and satisfactorily carried out in Schleier- 
macher’s brilliant work. According to this auihor,'® 
Plato, as he certainly considered written instruction 
inferior to spoken,” and yet continued writing to such 
an extent even in old age, must have manifestly sought 
to make his writings resemble conversation as much as 
possible. Now the weak point of written teaching, as 
he himself intimates, is this: that it must always re- 
main uncertain whether the reader has really appre- 
hended the thought of the writer; and that there is no 
opportunity for defence against objections, or for the 
removal of misunderstandings. In order, as far as 
might be, to remedy these defects, Plato in his writings 
must have made it a rule so to conduct and plan every 
enquiry that the reader should be driven either to the 
origination of the required thought, or to the distinct 
consciousness of having missed it; and as the plan of 


16 Against recent defenders of 24sq.; Ast,49sq.; Hermann, 562. 
the 'Thrasyllic tetralogies, cf. Herm. 18 Syst. d. plat. Phil. 1, 115 sqq. 
de Thrasyllo, Ind. lect. Gott. He and his followers up to Her- 
185§. 13 sq. mann are mentioned by Ueberweg, 

7 E.g. Sette Petit, Syden- Unters. d. plat. Schr. 7-111. 
ham, Eberhard, and Geddes, With 19 Loc. cit. p. 17 sqq. 
regard to these, it will suffice to re- % Phadr. 274 Bsqq. Cf. Pro- 
fer to Schleiermacher, Pl. W. 1,1, tagoras, 329 A, 
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each separate dialogue clearly shows this design, there 
arises a natural sequence and a necessary mutual refe- 
rence in the dialogues collectively. Plato could make 
no advance in any dialogue unless he presumed a cer- 
tain effect to have been produced by its predecessor ; 
consequently that which formed the conclusion of one 
must be presupposed as the basis and commencement 
of another, And as he regarded the various philoso- 
phical sciences, not as many and separate, but as es- 
sentially united and indivisible, there would result 
from this not many parallel independent orders of Pla- 
tonic dialogues, but one all-embracing order. In this 
order, Schleiermacher proceeds to distinguish three diyi- 
sions ;*! the elementary, the indirectly enquiring, and 
the expository or constructive dialogues. He does not 
maintain that the chronological succession of the works 
must necessarily and minutely correspond with this 
internal relation, nor that occasionally from some acci- 
dental reason that which came earlier in order of 
thought may not have appeared later in order of time, 
He claims only that his order should coincide in the 
main with the chronological order.*? He allows that 
secondary works of comparatively less importance are 
intermingled with the principal dialogues, and he 
would also make room for those occasional writings 
which do not lie at all within the sphere of philo- 
sophy.% These concessions, however, do not affect his 
general canon.” 


*1 Loe. cit. p. 44 sqq. first class of Plato’s writings, the 
= Loe. cit. p. 27 sq. Phadrus, Protagoras, and ‘arme- 
3 38 sq nides as chief works; the Lysis, 


a Sobislecrmacher reckons, in ‘the Laches, Charmides, and Buthypheo 
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Ast agrees with Schleiermacher in distinguishing 
three classes of dialogues ;* but differs from him con- 
siderably in his principle of classification, in his dis- 
tribution of particular dialogues among the three 
classes, and in his judgment of their authenticity. 
Schleiermacher is still more decidedly opposed by 
Socher ** and Stallbaum* in their attempt at a chro- 
nological order,’ but neither of these writers fully 


as secondary works; the Apology 
and Crito as occasional pieces of 
essentially historical import, and 
other minor dialogues as probably 
spurious. In the second class he 
puts the Gorgias and Theetetus, 
with the Meno as an appanage, and 
at a further interval the Euthyde- 
mus and Cratylus ; then come the 
Sophist, Politicus, Symposium, 
Phedo, and Philebus. Some few 
dialogues are passed over as spu- 
rious, or at least doubtful. His 
third class contains the Republic, 
Timeus, and Critias; and the 
Laws, again as an appanage. 

* Socratic, in which the poetic 
and dramatic clement predomi- 
nates; e.g. the Protagoras, Phe- 
drus, Gorgias, and Pheedo; dialec- 
tic or Megarian, in which the poetic 
element iz in the background 
(Theztetus, Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Cratylus); purely scien- 
titic, or Socratic-Platonic, in which 
the poetic and dialectic elements 
interpenetrate reciprocally (Phile- 
bus, Symposinm, Republic, Timeus, 
Critias). All the rest he regards 
as spurious, 
Brandis, 1, a. 163. 

8 Toc, cit. p. 41 sqq., &e. 

7 De Platonis vita, ingenio et 
scriptis (Dialogi selecti, 1827, 
Tom. i. 2 A; Opera, 1833, Tom. 


Cf. the criticisms ‘of. 


i.) developed, and in some points 
modified, in the Introductions to 
single dialogues, and in numerous 
Dissertations. 

*8 Socher assumes four periods in 
his writings. 1. Up to Socrates’ 
accusation and death: comprising 
the Theages, Laches, Hippias Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades, De Virtute, 
Meno, Cratylus, Eathyphro, Apo- 
logia, Crito, Phedo. 2. Up to the 
establishment of the school in the 
Academy: comprising the Ion, 
Euthydemus, Hippias Major, Pro- 
tagoras, Theetetus, Gorgias, Phi- 
lebus. 3. From that time to 
about the 55th or 60th year of 
Plato’s life, to which belong the 
Pheedrus, Menexenus, Symposium, 
Republic, and Timeus, 4. The 
ig of old age, comprising the 
zaws. Stallbaum makes three 
periods: one, up to the time just 
after Socrates’ death, including 
the Lysis, two Hippie, Charmides, 
Laches, Enuthydemus, Cratylus, 
1st Alcibiades, Meno, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, Ion, Apology, Crito, 
Gorgias. Of these he dates the 
Charmides about B.c. 405, and 
the Laches soon after (Plat. Opp. 
y. i. 1834, a 86, vi. 2, 1836, p. 
142); the Euthydemus 403 (loc. 
cit. vi, 1, 63 sqq.)—Ol. 94, 1; 
Cratylus, Olympiad 94, 2 (Icc. 
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established this order, or reduced it to a fixed prin- 
ciple. Hermann was the first to controvert the conclu- 
sions of Schleiermacher by a new theory, founded on a 
definite view of the origin of the Platonic writings ;*° 
for his predecessor Herbart, while seeking to prove the 
gradual transformation of the doctrine of ideas by the 
help of the dialogues,” had not applied this point of 
view to our collection as a whole. Like Schleierma- 
cher, Hermann is convinced that the Platonic writings, 
collectively, represent a living, organic development ; 
but he seeks the cause of this phenomenon, not in 
any design or calculation on the part of their author, 
but in the growth of his mind. They are not, in his 
opinion, a mere exposition of philosophic development 
for others, but a direct consequence of Plato’s indi- 
vidual development. Plato, he thinks, ripened only 


cit. v. 2, Alcibiades, at 


26): 
the time when Anytus began his 


Themt. 12 sa and Parm. 290 
sq., Stallbaum had dated them two 


proceedings against Socrates (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 187); Meno, Olympiad 
94, 3 (loc. cit. vi. 2, 20); Prota- 
goras, Olympiad 94, 3 or 4 (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 2, 16; Opp. vi. 2, 142); 
Euthyphro, Olympiad 95, 1=..c. 
399, at the Leginuing of the prose- 
cntion (loc. cit.); lon same period 
(loc. cit. iv. 2, 289), and the 
remaining three, Olympiad 95, 1, 
roon after Socrates’ death (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 1, 24). His second period 
ranges between the first and second 
Sicilian journey, and comprises 
the Theretetus, Sopbist, Politicus, 
VParmenides, all four written 
letween B.c, 399 and 388, and 
published immediately afterwards 
(cf. Rep. pp. 28-45; previously, 
in his treatise De Arg. et Art. 


years later); soon after these the 

*hedrus, followed by the Sym- 
posium, a little later than nc, 
385 (Dial. Sel. iv. 1, xx. sqq.) ; 
then the Phedo, Philebus, and 
Republic, Olympiads 99-100: 
(Dial. Sel. iii. 1, Ixii. sq.). ‘The 
third period is between the second 
Sicilian journey and Plato’s death, 
including the Laws and the Cri- 
tias; the latter begun before the 
Laws, but finished alter, (Cf. 
Opp. vii. 377.) 

* Loc.cit.: cf. especially 346 sq., 
384 sq., 489 sqq. 

“0 In the treatise De Plat. Sys- 
tematis fundamento, 1808 (Wks. 
xii. 61 sqq.), but especially in the 
appendix (ibid. 88 sq.: cf. Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 38 sq.) 
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gradually, and under the influences of his time; the 
stadia along his course are marked by the different 
classes of his writings. The two events of greatest 
consequence in his mental history are, according to 
IIermann, the death of Socrates, with its immediate 
result, Plato’s withdrawal to Megara; and his own first 
journey, which acquainted him with the Pythagorean 
doctrine.** While these indicate the chief periods of 
his intellectual life and literary activity, they also fur- 
nish us with three classes of dialogues—the Socratic 
or elementary; the dialectic or mediatising; the ex- 
pository or constructive. The dialogues of the first 
class, written in part before the death of Socrates, in 
part immediately after, have a fragmentary, more cx- 
clusively elenchtic and protreptic character, confine 
themselves almost entirely to the Socratic manner, 
and as yet go no deeper into the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy. The second class is distinguished 
by greater dryness, less liveliness, less carefulness of 
form, and by that searching criticism (sometimes ap- 
proving, sometimes polemical) of the Megaro-Eleatic 
philosophy, which ocenpied the time of Plato’s sojourn 
in Megara. In the third period, there is on the one 
hand, as to style, a return to the freshness and fulness 
of the first ;*? while on the other, Plato’s horizon has 


31 Hermann himself says, p. 
384, ‘the return to his native city 
and the beginning of his career 
as teacher in the Readang? But 
in what follows he really assigns 
Plato's acquaintance with Pytha- 
goreanism, acquired on his travels, 
as the deciding motive in his 


philosophic development. 

32 Hermann accounts for this, 
p. 397, as follows: ‘It was not 
till his retnrn to his native city 
that the reminiscences of his youth 
could once more rise before his 
soul.” This would certainly be a 
remarkable effect of external cir- 
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been enlarged by the enquiries of the Megarian period, 
by residence in foreign countries, and especially by the 
knowledge he there acquired of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy; and from the fusion of all these elements we 
get the most perfect expositions of his system, in 
which the Socratic form receives the deepest content, 
and thus attains its highest ideal. The views of 
modern writers on this question fluctuate for the most 
part between Schleiermacher and Hermann. For ex- 
ample, Ritter ** and Brandis,® and more recently Rib- 


cumstances on a character like 
Plato's; but scarcely more remark- 
able, perhaps, than the influence 
which Hermann ibid. suspects, of 
the separation—a separation of a 
few miles—from the metropolis of 
Greek classicality, in producing 
the crudities of the Megarian 
dialogues. 

3 Hermann gives a full disens- 
sion of the Lysis, as the type of 
the first class, which includes the 
Lesser Hippias, Ion, Ist Alci- 
biades, Charmides, Laches, and in 
completion the Protagoras and 
Euthydemus. ‘The Apology, Crito, 
and Gorgias are a transition to 
the second class, and the Euthy- 
phro, Meno, and Hippias Major 
comes still nearer to it; but its 
proper representatives are the 
Chextetus, Sophist, Politicus, and 
Parmenides. The third class is 
headed by the Vhedrus, as an 
inaugural lecture at the opening 
of the Academy. Socher, 307 sq., 
and Stallbaum, Introd. Phe J. iv. 1, 
xx. sq., had already conceived this 
to be the position of the Phedrus, 
‘The Menexenus is an appendage to 
this, and the Symposium, Phiedo, 
and Philebus are riper productions 


of the same period, which is com- 
pleted by the Republic, Timzus, 
and Critias. The Laws come last, 
suggested by the experiences of 
the latter Sicilian journeys. 

4 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 186, 
attaches only a secondary impor- 
tance to the enquiry into the order 
of the Platonic writings, as he 
impugns the existence of any im- 
portant difference of doctrine in 
them, and does not allow a purely 
Socratic period in Plato’s literary 
activity to the extent to which its 
recognition is justified. He gives 
up all certainty of results before- 
hand, but is inclined to think— 
agreeing with Schleiermacher’s 
three literary periods—that the 
Phiedrus was written before the 
Protagoras (an inference from p. 
275 sqq., compared with Prot. 329, 
A., which does not seem decisive 
to me), and before and after these 
the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, Laches, 
Charmides; then the Apology, 
Crito, Euthyphro; next the Gorgias, 
Parmenides, ‘Thewtetus, Sophist, 
Politicus; perhaps about the same 
time the kuthydemus, Meno, and 
Cratylus; later on, the Phedo, 
Philebus, and Symposium; and 
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bing,** follow Schleiermacher in the main; Schweg- 
ler” and Steinhart ally themselves with Hermann ;* 


last the Republic, Timaus (Crit.) 
and Laws. 

*® Brandis, ii, 152 sqq , defends 
Schleiermacher’s view with much 
force and acuteness against the 
attacks of Hermann, without main- 
taining the former's arrangement 
in all its details. He would assign 
the Parmenides to the second lite- 
rary period, and not place the 
Meno, Euthydemus, and. Cratylus 
between the Theztetus and Sophist. 
He sets the Phredrus, however, 
in the front rank, with Schleier- 
macher, and next to it the Lysis, 
Protagoras, Charmides, Laches, 
Euthyphro; and asseuts generally 
to the leading ideas of Schleier- 
macher’s arrangement. 

* Ribbing, in his ‘Genet. Dar- 
stellung der plat. Ideenlehre’ (Leipz. 
1863), the second part of which is 
devoted to an examination into the 
——< and arrangement of 
the writings, puts forward the 
hypothesis that the scientific con- 
tents and the scientific form of the 
Platonic writings must be the 
standard for their arrangement, 
and that the order arrived at from 
tais point of view must coincide 
with their proper chronological 
order. In accordance with this 
supposition he marks out, in 

ment with Schleiermacher, 
three classes, among which he 
divides the particular dialogues in 
the following be (1) Socratic 
Dialogues, i.e. such as particulariy 
keep to the Socratic method of phi- 
losophizing, and are connected with 
the Platonic system propedeuti- 
cally : , Protagoras, Char- 
mides (acc, to i 131 sq. also 
Lysis), Laches, Euthyphro, Apo- 


logy, Crito, and as a transition to 
the second class, Gorgias. (2) Dia- 
lectico-theoretic dialogues: These- 
tetus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, 
Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides. (3) 
Synthetic and progressive dialogues : 
Symposium, Phwdo, Philebus, Re- 
fo with which (p. 117 1) the 

imeus, together with the Critias 
and the doubtful Hermocrates, must 
be connected, though not inti- 
mately, on account of their expo- 
sition of peculiar views. ‘The re- 


maining writin and amongst 
these the Laws, Ribbing considers 
spurious, 


7 Hist. of Phil., 3rd edit. P. 43 sq. 

% Steinhart arranges the dia- 
logues as follows: ist, Purely So- 
cratic: Ion, Hippias Major and Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades (before Alci- 
biades’ second banishment, 5.c.406), 
Lysis, Charmides (at the beginning 
of the rule of the Thirty, B.c, 
404), Laches, Protagoras, Socratic, 
transitional to the doctrine of Ideas : 
Euthydemus, n.c. 402 ; Meno, 399 ; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, same 
year; Gorgias, soon after the be. 
ginning of the sojourn at Megara ; 
Cratylus, somewhat later. 2nd, Dia- 
lectical: Thestetus, nc. 393, com- 
posed perhaps at Cyrene ; Parmen- 
ides, probably between the Egyptian 
and Sicilian journey ; Sophist and 
Politicus, same time or perhaps 
during the Italian journey, 3rd, 
Works belonging to Plato’s matu- 
rity, after his travels in Italy and 
more exact acquaintance with Py- 
thagorean philosophy: the Phiedrus, 
B.C. 888 ; Symposium, 385; Phado, 
Philebus, Republic, about 367 ; 
Timeus, Laws. In his Life of Plato, 
however (301, 2, 232 sq.), the Meno 
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Susemihl tries to reconcile both,®* and similarly Ueber- 
weg,” holding that the view of Plato’s works, as evin- 
cing a gradual development of his philosophy, has no 
less historical justification than the other view of a 
methodical design determining the order of the works, 
demands that the two principles should be to some 
extent the limit, and to some extent the complement, 
one of the other. He ultimately inclines very much 
to the side of Schleiermacher, placing, however, the 
commencement of Plato’s literary career much later 
than Schleiermacher does, and differing considerably 
from all his predecessors with regard to the order of 


the several writings.” 


is placed in the time after So- 
crates’ death; and the Philebus, 
with Ueberweg in Plato's last 
period, between the Timeus and 
the Laws 

“9 He agrees with Hermann in 
saying that at the beginning of 
his literary career Plato bad not 
his whole system already mapped 
out. But he docs not agree with 
Hermsnn’s further theory, viz., 
that Plato was unacquainted with 
earlier philosophies in Socrates’ 
lifetime, and that therefore the 
acquaintance shown with Eleatic 
and Pythagorean doctrines is a 
decisive criterion of the date of 
any work. His arrangement, ac- 
cordingly, is slightly ditferent from 
his predecessor's: the first series 
comprises Socratic or propsedeutic 
ethical dialogues,—Hippias Minor, 
Lysis, Charmides, Laches, Prota- 
goras, Meno (399 n.c.), Apology, 
Crito, Gorgias (soon after Sovrates’ 
death), Euthyphro (rather later). 
The 2nd series, dialectic dialogues 


The theories of Munk and 


of indirect teaching : Euthydemus, 
Cratylus (both perhaps written at 
Megara), Theetetus (alter 394 and 
the visit to Cyrene), Phedrus 
(389-8), Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Symposium (383-4), 
Phedo, Third series, constructive 
dialogues:  Philebus, Republic 
(between 380 and 370), Tinzeus, 
Ctitias, Laws. 

40 Enquiry into the Platcnic 
writings, 89-111, 74 8q., 81. 

41 In the above-mentioned work 
(p. 100 sq. 293) with regard to the 
Protagoras, Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, and Laches, Ueberweg 
considers it probable that they 
were composed in Socrates’ life- 
time, while the Apology and Crito 
(p. 246 sq.) were composed imme- 
diately after his death. To the 
same period he thinks the Gorgias 
must belong (p. 249); the Phedrus 
on the contrary (252 sq., 101) to 
the vears 377-5 n.c. ; that the Sym- 
posium must have been written 
385-4 (219 sq.), not long after the 
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While most commentators 


since Schleiermacher have based their enquiry into the 
order of the Platonic books chiefly on the contents, 
these two writers pay much more attention to the form ; 
Munk taking his criterion of earlier or later author- 
ship from the date to which each dialogue is internally 
assigned,” and Weisse from the distinction of direct 


and narrated dialogues.* 


Phedrus; the Euthydemus (258, 
265), between the Phedrus and the 
Phedo, the Republic and the 
Timeus, und still earlier before the 
Pheco the Meno (281 sq.). The 
Theetetus Ueberwey (227 sq.) 
places in the year 368, or there- 
abouts ; the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philcbus (p. 204 sq., 275, 171, 290 
sq.), as also the Laws, in Plato’s 
last years (p. 221, 171). The 
Parmenides he considers spurious 
(supra 82, 86), These views are 
modified in the treatise ‘ Ueber den 
Gegensatz zwischen Methodikern 
und Genetikern,’ Ztschr. f. Philos. 
N. F. evii. 1870, p. 55 sq.: ef. 
Grundr. i, 121, 4th edit. (besides 
the statements about the Sophist, 
Politicus, and Meno, quoted pp. 82, 
8&6; 83, 90). Ueberweg row thinks 
it likely that Plato’s writings as a 
whole belong to the period after 
the founding of the school in the 
Academy; and further, as a neces- 
sary consequence of this supposi- 
tion, he deduces the sequence of all 
the writings without exception 
from a deliberate and systematic 
plan; and, finally, in harmony 
with this, he places the Protagoras 
and the kindred dialogues between 
the Symposium and the Republic. 

#® In his treatise: ‘The Natural 
Arrangement of the Platonic 


A few other authors, who 


Writings’ (cf. especially p. 25 sq.) 
Munk goes on the supposition that 
Plato wished to give in the main 
body of his writings—‘in the 
Socratic cycle’—not so much an 
exposition of his own system, as a 
complete, detailed, and idealised 
picture of the life of the true 
philosopher, Socrates; and as that 
presupposes a plan in accordance 
with which he determined the ex- 
ternal investiture of the dialognes, 
so the times of publication show 
the order in which Plato intended 
them to be read, and on the whvle 
also that in which they were com- 
posed. In particnlar Munk makes 
the dialogues of the Socratic cycle 
follow one another thus, in three 
divisions: (1) Parmenides, Prota- 
goras, Charmides, Laches, Gorgias, 


Ion, Hippias Major, Cratylus, 
Euthydemus, Symposium; (2 ) 
Phedrus, Philebus, Republic, 


Timeeus, Critias; (3) Meno, The- 
wtetus, Sophist, Politicus, Euthy- 
hro, Apology, Crito, Phedo, 
ntside the cycle come the dia- 
logues which were composed be- 
fore Socrates’ death, or on special 
occasions, such as on the one hand 
Alcibiades I., Lysis, and Hippias 
II., on the other the Laws and the 
Menexenus. 

*® Schine (on Plato’s Protagoras, 
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have never sought definitely to establish their theories,“ 
can only be shortly mentioned in this place. 


1862, p. 8 sq.) wishes to make this 
distinction the ground of an en- 
quiry into the chronological order 
of Plato’s writings. He appeals to 
the passage in the Republic, iii. 
892 C sq., where Plato banishes 
the drama from his state, and to- 
gether with lyric poetry allows 
only narrative poetry, and that too 
under fixed and limited conditions. 
With him he combines as standards 
for judgment, the esthetic and 
stylistic points of view, because the 
style of the particular writings is 
a more universal and trustworthy 
criterion of their genuineness and 
date than their subject matter, and 
the affinity of style will be very 
closely connected with the time of 
production. According to this point 
of view, as be remarks, the Pla- 
tonic works will arrange them- 
selves somewhat as follows: (1) 
Laws, Cratylus, Thestetus, So- 
phist, Politicus, Philebus, Timeus, 
Critias, Meno, Phedrus: (2) Men- 
exenus, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
La:hes, Charmides, Protagoras, 
Symposium, Parmenides, Republic, 
Pheedo: the direct dialogues are— 
Gorgias, Cratylus, Critias, Crito, 
foe eg Meno, Laws, Phzdrus, 
Philebus, Politicus, Sophist, The- 
eetetus, Timeeus; the tndirect are— 
Charmides, Parmenides, Phedo, 
Protagoras, Republic, Symposium. 
The Apology is related to the 
direct, the Menexenus to the in- 
direct dialogues. The writings not 
mentioned here Schine apparently 
does not allow to be Plato's. 
He says, however, in his preface 
that he is indebted to a lecture of 
Weisse for his fundamental concep- 
tions as to the Platonic question, 


and also for many details in his 
treatise, 

4 Suckow, Form.d. Plat. Schrift. 
508 sq., supposes with Schleier- 
macher ‘an arrangement and 
sequence of the Platonic dialogues 
according to deliberate and special 
aims.’ His arrangement, however, 
widely deviating from Schleier- 
macher is as follows: (1)Parmenides, 
Protagoras, Symposium, Phedrus, 
2) Republic and Timeus; (3) Phile- 
bus, Thertetus, Sophist, Apology, 
Pheedo. (The Politicus and the 
Laws he considers spurious: as re- 
gards the remaining dialogues he 
expresses no opinion.) Stein (Sieb. 
Biicher z. Gesch. d. Plat. i. 80 sq.) 
separates the Platonic dialogues 
into three groups: (1) introductory 
(Lysis, Phedrus, Symposium); (2) 
such as work out the system in its 
articular elements, Ethics (Meno, 
Peviaeoran Charmides, Laches, 
Euthyphro, Futhydemus), Science 
(Thestetus), the theory of the 
Good (Gorgias and Philebus), the 
theory of Ideas (Parmenides, So- 
phist, and Politicus), rege | 
(Phedo) ;—(3) the dialogues whic 
construct the State and the sys- 
tem of Nature (Republic, Timeus, 
Critias, Laws). He regards as 
supplementary the Apology, Crito, 
Menexenus, the two Hippie, Ior, 
Alcibiades I., and Cratylus. The 
relation of this division to the 
{ime of the composition of the 
dialogues he has not yet explained. 
Rose, De Arist. libr. ord. 25, 
proposes the following arrange- 
ment: Apology, Crito, Alcibiades 
I., Euthyphro, Laches, Lysis, 
Charmides, two Hippie, Ion, 
Menexenus, Protagoras, Euthyde- 
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If we would gain a sure standard for this enquiry, 
the ostensible date of the dialogues and the historical 
position which Socrates occupies in them must not be 
taken into account; for we have no proof at all that 
the order which would thus result is the order in 
which they were composed, or that Plato ever in- 
tended to portray his master in a continuous, bio- 
graphical manner. Indeed, this assumption is refuted, 
not only by the indications given in several of the 
works as to the time when they were written,® but 
also by the circumstance that the Socrates of Plato 
discourses of philosophy ** in exactly the same manner, 
in age and in youth; and during the last years of his 
life pursues enquiries which formed the elementary 
groundwork of dialogues purporting to be earlier.” The 
fact that Plato in the Theztetus explicitly makes 
choice of the direct dramatic form of conversation to 
avoid the inconveniences of second-hand repetition,” 


mus, Gorgias, Meno, Themtetus, 
Sophist, Cratylus, | Parmenides, 
Politicus, Phaedrus, Symposium, 
Phedo, Republic, Timeus, Critias, 
Philebus, Laws, Epinomis, and as 
Plato's last work a letter composed 
of our 7th and 8th Platonic letters, 
written Olymp. 107, 1. Alcibiades 
lI, and Theages, if they are 
genuine, precede the Protagoras, 

* According to this the Meno, 
and probably also the Thestetus, 
must be earlier than the Symposium 
and the ‘Timeeus: vide supra 93, 3; 
96, 11. According to Munk they 
were later. 

* For instance in the Euthyde- 
mus, where he is 447 mpeoBvrepos 
(272 B), his philosophic method 


resembles that in the Protagoras, 
where he is a young man; and in 
the Euthyphro, a short time before 
his death, it resembles that in the 
Charmides (p.c, 432) and the 
Laches (420 n.c.): cf. Grote, i. 191. 
* Cf. e.g. the relation of the 
Thesetetus to the Parmenides, of 
the Republic to the ‘Timzus, of the 
Politicus, Gorgias, Meno, and 
Euthyphro to the Republic, of the 
Phedrus to the Symposium, Munk 
perverts these relations in a very 
unsatisfactory way. Cf. also Suse- 
mihl’s thorough criticism of Munk’s 
work, Jahrb, fiir Philol. Ixxvii. 
829 * - 
age 143 B. sq., @ passage 
which can only be explained on 
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and that he elsewhere more than once connects, either 
expressly or by an unmistakable reference, a direct 
dialogue with an indirect one preceding it,*® would of 
itself suffice to rebut the theory of Weisse; for the 
suppositions that are necessary to countervail this 
evidence” go much farther than is permissible to 
pure conjecture. Nor have we any right to suppose 
that Plato gave unconditional preference to the re- 
peated dialogue, except in cases where it was important 
for the attainment of the required end—to describe with 
some minuteness the persons, motives, and accompany- 
ing circumstances of the conversation ;°' he doubtless, 
during his whole literary career, employed both forms 
indifferently, as occasion offered. ‘There are other and 
more important clues by which we can to some extent 
determine the chronological order of the writings, and 


the supposition that the Thezetetus 
was preceded by other narrated 
dialogues (as the Lysis, Charmides, 
and Protagoras). 

49 The Timeus and the Laws to 
the Republic, the Philebus (supra, 
70, 56) to the Parmenides, 

& That the introduction of the 
Thertetus is not gennino, that the 
Republic in an earlier recension 
had the form of a direct dialogue, 
that the Laws (in spite of the 
evidences and proofs mentioned 
supra, pp. 93, 2; 96, 11) were 
written before the Republic, but 
were only acknowledged after 
Plato's death; Schine, p. 6 sq. 

51 For the passage in the Re- 
public which refers only to dramatic, 
epic, and lyric poetry, allows no 
reasoning from analogy as to Plato’s 
procedure in writings which serve 
quite another aim, the philosophic- 


didactic. Here the question is not 
about the imitation of different 
characters, but about the exposition 
of philosophic views. Should, how- 
ever, that inference be drawn, we 
fuil to see what advantage the 
narrated dialogues had in this 
respect over the direct, inasmuch 
as the expressions of the Sophists 
and like persons, at the representa- 
tion of whom offence might have 
been taken, in the one just as much 
as in the other were related in 
direct speech, consequently 6&4 
puuhoews and not ardq Seyyhoe 
(Rep. 392 D). The most unworthy 
traits which Plato represents, suc 
as the obstinacy and buffoonery of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, are 
described by Socrates, just as much 
as the bluntness of Thrasymachus 
in Rep. i. 336 B, 
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also the question whether or not that order arises from 
conscious design, Such are the references in various 
dialogues to events in Plato’s lifetime: they are, how- 
ever, but few in number, and point only to the date 
before, and not after, which a dialogue could not have 
been written.” While, therefore, much valuable infor- 
mation of a particular kind is to be gained from them, 
they do not nearly suffice for the arrangement of the 
works as a whole. A further criterion might be found 
in the development of Plato's literary art. But though 
first attempts, as a rule, are wont to betray themselves 
by a certain amount of awkwardness, it does not follow 
that the artistic excellence of an author’s works keeps 
exact pace with his years. For liveliness of mimetic 
description and dramatic movement, even delicacy of 
taste and sensitiveness to form, are with most persons, 
after a certain age, on the decline; and even before 
that period, artistic form may be kept in the back- 
ground by the exigences of strictly scientific enquiry ; 
the mood of an author, the circumstances in which he 
writes, the purpose for which particular works were 
composed, may determine the amount of care bestowed 
and of finish attained, without affording us a clue as to 
their relative dates; and again, that which Plato in- 
tended for the narrow circle of his personal disciples 
would probably be less ornate as to style than writings 
designed to awaken scientific interest in a large and 
mixed number of readers, and to give them their first 
introduction to philosophy.’ On similar grounds, 


"2 Cf. supra, 93, 3. ?; this on p. 80 (as to the genuineness 
% The remark in reference to of the writings), finds an analogous 
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however, the scientific method in each later work is not 
necessarily more perfect than in the earlier, though, on 
the whole, the fluctuations may be slighter and the 
progress more steady and continuous. Although, 
therefore, in considering the mutual relation of two 
dialogues, this point of view ought not to be disre- 
garded, in many cases the question cannot be decided 
by reference to it alone. ‘The philosophic content of 
the various writings affords a safer test. But here also 
we must begin by enquiring to what extent and under 
what conditions the relative dates of the dialogues may 
be inferred from differences in their contents ; and what 
are the characteristics which show whether an exposi- 
tion really belongs to an earlier stage of its author's 
development or was purposely carried less far, Plato's 
own statements give us no information on this point. 
In a much criticised passage of the Pheedrus (274 C 
sqq.) he objects to written expositions on the ground 
that they are not restricted to persons who are capable 
of understanding them, but come into the hands of 
every one alike, and are therefore liable to all kinds of 


application to the order of compo- 
sition, Even in the case of poets 
and artists, the supposition that 
their more complete works are 
always their latest would lead to 
mistakes without end; and though 
in many of them of course the 
epochs of their development are 
shown by marked stylistic peculiar. 
ities, still it would be exceedingly 
difficult for us in most cases to de- 
termine these epochs precisely, and 
to assign to them their proper 


works, if, as in the case of Plato, 
we had preserved to us only the 
works themselves, and not any 
trustworthy accounts about the 
time of their origin as well. This 
difficulty is still greater in dealing 
with a writer to whom the mere 
artistic form of his works is not an 
independent and separate object, 
but only the means to other aims, 
which themselves limit the con- 
ditions and direction of its appli- 
cation. 
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misconception and unfounded abuse; he would have 
them regarded in the light of a mere pastime, useful 
indeed for reminding those already instructed of what 
in after years they may have forgotten, but far less 
valuable than personal influence, by which others are 
scientifically educated and led to right moral con- 
victions. However important this passage may be 
in another connection, it affords us no help in de- 
termining the order, date, and interdependence of the 
Platonic writings. We cannot conclude from it, as 
Schleiermacher does, that Plato in each of the dialogues 
must have assumed the result of an earlier one—unless 
it be previously shown that there existed among the 
dialogues a single inter-connected order ; for particular 
dialogues could serve very well for a reminder of oral 
discourse, and the thoughts engendered by it, even were 
there no such connection among them. Nor can we 
presuppose, with Socher™ and his followers, that Plato 
could only have expressed himself in this manner at 
the time when he had commenced, or was about to 
commence, his school in the Academy ; for, in the first 
place, there was nothing to hinder his exercising that 
intellectual influence on others—the planting of words 
in souls fitted for them—of which he here speaks, even 
before the establishment of regular teaching in the 
Academy; and, secondly, it is quite possible that in 
this passage he is not contrasting his literary activity 
with that kind of instruction which, as a matter of 


4% Plato’s Schriften, 307. Like- 286; and further references), Ue- 
wise Stallbaum, Hermann, Stein- berweg (Plat. Schr, 252, 128), 
hart, Sasemih! (Genet. Entwick, i. 

I 
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fact, he employed, but with the kind he desired, 
and, according to the Socratic precedent, kept before 
him as his ideal.® Still less can the quotation from 
the Pheedrus lend support to the theory that the com- 
pilation of all the dialogues was bound up with Plato's 
instructions in the Academy ;** for, understand it as we 
will, it only expresses the opinion of the author at that 
particular time, and we do not know how early it was 
adopted or how long retained. That in his more 
comprehensive works at least, he entered upon subjects 
which in his oral teaching he either passed over, or 
dealt with more slightly, is in itself likely, and is con- 
firmed by the citations of Aristotle.’ If, however, it 
is impossible, even from this passage, to discover either 
the principles followed by Plato in the arrangement of 
his writings, or the time when these were composed, 
the scientific contents themselves contain evidences by 
which we can distinguish, with more or less certainty, 
the earlier from the later works. It cannot, indeed, 
be expected that Plato should expound his whole 
system in each individual work: it is, on the contrary, 
sufficiently clear that he often starts in a preliminary 
and tentative manner from presuppositions of which 
he is himself certain. But in all the strictly philo- 
sophic writings, the state of his own scientific conviction 
is sure to be somehow betrayed: he either directly 
enunciates it, if only “by isolated hints, when he is 
designedly confining an enquiry to a subordinate and 


% In the Protagoras also (847 E, ence. Cf, too the Phedrus, 
829 A), which most critics rightly | °° Ueberweg, Ztschr. f. Philos. 
place far earlier (387 B.c.), he con-  lvii. 64. 
‘rasts the songs of poets, and books . ™ Cf. page 74, 

ynerally, with personal confer- j 
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merely preparatory stage; or he allows it to be in- 
directly perceived in ordering the whole course of the 
argument towards a higher aim, and foreshadows in 
the statement of problems their solution in the spirit 
of his system. If, therefore, out of a number of works, 
otherwise related to one another, we find some that 
are wanting in certain fundamental determinations of 
Platonism, and do not even indirectly require them; 
while in others these very determinations unmistak- 
ably appear—we must conclude that at the time when 
the former were written, these points were not clearly 
established in Plato’s own mind, or at any rate not so 
clearly as when he wrote the latter. If, again, two 
writings essentially presuppose the same scientific 
stand-point, but in one of them it is more definitely 
stated and more fully evolved; if that which in the 
one case is only prepared for indirectly, or generally 
established, in the other is distinctly maintained and 
carried out into particulars, it is probable that the 
preparatory and less advanced exposition was purposely 
meant to precede the more perfect and more systemati- 
cally developed. The same holds good of Plato’s re- 
ferences to the pre-Socratic doctrines. He may indeed 
have been acquainted with these doctrines to a greater 
or less extent, without expressly touching on them ; but 
as we find him in the majority of his works either 
openly concerned with the most important, or at any 
rate unmistakably pointing to them, while in others he 
silently passes them by—it is at least highly probable 
that the latter, generally speaking, date from a time 
when he did not bestow much attention on those 
12 
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doctrines, or was much less influenced by them than 
he afterwards became. Even if we suppose that he 
purposely abstained from mentioning them, we must 
still, in the absence of any internal proof to the con- 
trary, consider those writings as the earlier in which 
such mention does not occur; for in that case the most 
probable assumption would be that his silence proceeded 
from a desire to ground his readers thoroughly on a 
Socratic foundation, before introducing them to the 
pre-Socratic science. 

Lastly, great weight must be allowed to the 
allusions of one dialogue to another. These allusions 
indeed, as before remarked,** can very seldom take the 
form of direct citation; yet there are often clear indi- 
cations that the author intended to bring one of his 
works into close connection with some other. If in a 
particular dialogue an enquiry is taken up at a point 
where in another it is broken off; if thoughts which in 
the one case are stated problematically or vaguely 
suggested, in the other are definitely announced and 
scientifically established ; or if, conversely, conceptions 
and theories are in one place attained only after long 
search, and are elsewhere treated as acknowledged 
truths, everything fayours the supposition that the one 
dialogue must be later in date than the other, and in- 
tended as the application of its results. The author 
may either, in the composition of the earlier dialogue, 
have had the later one in view, or he may himself only 
have attained to the more advanced stand-point in the 
interval of time between them. In certain cases it 


% Pp. 95, 96. 
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may still be doubtful whether a discussion is related to 
another as preparatory groundwork or complementary 
superstructure: in general, however, further enquiry 
will decide. 

If then we attempt to apply these principles to 
the question before us, we shall find, as might be 
expected, that none of the theories we have been 
considering can be rigidly carried out; that the 
order of the Platonic writings cannot depend wholly 
either on design and calculation to the exclusion of 
all the influences arising from external circumstances 
and Plato’s own development; or on the gradual 
growth of Plato’s mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior 
plan; or, still less, on particular moods, occasions, 
and impulses. We shall not press the assumptions 
of Schleiermacher to the extent of supposing that 
Plato's whole system of philosophy and the writings 
in which it is contained stood from the first moment 
of his literary activity complete before his mind, 
and that during the fifty years or more over which 
that activity extended he was merely executing the 
design thus formed in his youth. Even Schleiermacher 
did not go so far as this; and though he con- 
stantly refers the order of the Platonic works too ex- 
clusively to conscious design, we shall not very greatly 
diverge from his real opinion if we suppose that when 
Plato began to write, he was indeed clear about the 
fundamental points of his system, and had traced out 
the general plan by which he meant to unfold it in his 
writings; that this plan, however, was not at once 
completed in its details, but that the grand outlines 
which alone in the commencement floated before him 
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were afterwards gradually filled in—perhaps, also, 
sometimes in compliance with special circumstances 
altered and enlarged, according to the growth of his 
knowledge and the recognition of more definite scien- 
tific necessities.” On the other hand Hermann’s point 
of view does not involve the conclusion, though he 
himself seems to arrive at it—that Plato put together 
his system from outside, mechanically joining piece to 
piece, and expounding it in writings farther and farther, 
according as he became acquainted with this or that 
older school. The same principle of interpretation 
applies equally on the supposition that he developed 
the Socratic doctrine from within; and that, instead of 
his acquaintance with another system of philosophy 
being the cause of his advance to another stage of his 
philosophic development, the progress of his own philo- 
sophic conviction was in fact the cause of increased 
attention to his predecessors. Lastly, if, in explaining 
the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings, we 
chiefly rely on external circumstances and personal 
moods,” even then we need not, with Grote," pro- 
nounce the whole question hopeless, we can still 
enquire whether the contents of the works do not 
prove a gradual change in their author's stand-point, 
or the relation of one dialogue to another. This 
whole matter, however, is not to be decided on a 


5 So Brandis, i. a, 160, defin- clear and precise from the first, 
ing more precisely Hermann’s ob- their innate strength attained a 
jections ( P. 351) toSchleiermacher’s gradual and regular development,’ 
view: ‘ Plato’s creative genius early 8 Cf. p. 96. 
evolved from the Socratic doctrines 8 Plato, i, 186 sq. 
the outlines of his future system ; 
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priori grounds, but only by careful consideration of the 
Platonic writings themselves. 

Among these writings, then, there are certainly 
several which not only make passing allusion to pheno- 
mena of the time, but are only comprehensible in relation 
to definite historical events. The chief purpose of the 
Apology is to give the speech of Socrates in his own 
defence ; that of the Crito, to explain the reasons by 
which he was deterred from flight out of prison ;” the 
Euthyphro seems to have been occasioned by the in- 
dictment of Socrates, in conjunction with another con- 
current incident ;“ the Euthydemus by the appearance 
of Antisthenes together with that of Isocrates, and the 
charges brought by both against Plato.“ But even in 
such works as these, which, strictly speaking, are to be 
considered as occasional, the stand-point of the author 
is so clearly manifest that we can without difficulty 
assign them to a particular period of his life. The 
main purpose, however, of the great majority of the 
dialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
representation and establishment of the Platonic phi- 
losophy: it is therefore all the more to be expected 
that we should in some measure be able to trace in 
them how far Plato at the time of their composition 
had either himself advanced in the formation of his 
system, or to what point he then desired to conduct the 
reader; and on what grounds he assumes that his 
system might be known to the reader from earlier 


® And at the same time in the Part i. 161, 1. 
defence of his friends against the 4 Cf. p. 84, 94. 
rumours intimated 44 B, 
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writings. Now we can discover in one part of these 
writings, nothing that carries us essentially beyond the 
Socratic stand-point. In the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, there is as yet not a hint of that doctrine which 
marks the fundamental distinction between the Platonic 
and Socratic conceptional Philosophy: the doctrine of 
the independent existence of ideas, above and beside 
that of phenomena.” Neither do they contain any 
discussions on Natural Science or Anthropology ;™ the 
belief in immortality is but doubtfully touched on in 
the Apology ;” and the Crito (54 B) only presupposes 
the popular notions about Hades, without a reference 
to the more philosophic belief, or to the Pythagorean 
myths, which later on are hardly ever left unnoticed in 
passages treating of future retribution. In none of 
these dialogues does Socrates occupy himself with any- 
thing beyond those ethical enquiries, in which, accord- 


® Socrates’ desire in the Euthy- 
phro, 5 D, 6 D, to hear, not merely 
of some particular 8ctov, dAN’ éxetvo 
a’rd 7d eldos, @ mdvra Ta bord éort, 
and his explanation pug léég rd Te 
dvdota dvécra elvar kal 7a Soia dota 
(cf. Ritter, ii. 208; Steinhart, ii. 
195; Susemihl, i, 122), must not be 
made to prove too much. Socrates 
had, indeed, already insisted on the 
constancy of universal ideas: the 
separate existence of genera is not, 
however, hinted at in the Euthy- 
phro. We cannot draw any in- 
ferences from the names efdos aud 
iéa: whereas in Xenophon univer- 
sal concepts are called yévn. Plato 
can express them in the Socratic 
acceptation by «déa or ef50s, which 


after all means merely method or 
form. Plato in fact is standing on 
the threshold of the Socratic doc- 
trine of ideas, but has not yet 
stepped beyond it. Still less can 
be inferred from the Lysis, 217 
C sq.; and even if with Steinhart, 
j. 232 sq., we discover here the 
dawn of the doctrine of separate 
Ideas, we must still allow that the 
passage, as universally understood, 
does not pass out of the circle of 
Socratic tenets, 

% K.g.: that the Platonic divi- 
sion of the soul is intimated in 
the Protagoras, 352 B; on which 
point I cannot agree with Ritter. 

Vide Part i, 149. 
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ing to history, the real Socrates was entirely absorbed ; 
in none does he exhibit more intimate knowledge of 
the earlier systems,—in none does he cope with other 
adversaries than those who actually did oppose him, 
the Sophists. The doctrine of virtue has still the older 
originally Socratic stamp: the virtue of the wise is 
alone regarded as virtue, and all particular virtues are 
reduced to knowledge. without the recognition of an 
unphilosophical virtue side by side with the philosoph- 
ical, or the admission of a plurality of virtues, such as 
we afterwards find.“ A certain crudity of method is 
also evident in all these dialogues.” The amount of 
mimetic by-play bears no proportion to the meagreness 
of the philosophic contents: throughout the dramatic 
description is lively, while the scientific conversation 
proceeds laboriously and interruptedly with elemen- 
tary determinations. Even the Protagoras, with all 
its artistic excellence, is not free from discussions of 
fatiguing prolixity, and the explanation of the verse of 
Simonides (338 E sqq.) especially disturbs the trans- 
parency of its plan, and looks very like a piece of 
youthful ostentation. Finally, if we compare the 
argument of the Gorgias (495 sqq.) against the identity 
of the good and pleasure, with that of the Protagoras 
(351 B sqq.), which leaves this identity still as a hypo- 
thesis, it is clear that the latter must be earlier than 
the former, and consequently than all the dialogues 
succeeding it.” Separately all these indications may 


* As regards the division be- Crito are to be excepted, which 
tween philosophic and ordinary are not concerned with philosophi- 
virtue, Meno, 96 D sq. cal enquiries. 

® Only the Apology and the * The opposite view is main- 
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be inconclusive; collectively, they certainly warrant 
the opinion, that at the time of his composing the above- 
named works, Plato, as regards the scientific form, was 
less skilled in the art of developing conceptions; and 
as regards the contents, was still essentially limited to 


the scope and results of the Socratic teaching.” 


tained by Schine, Plat. Prot. 88 sq. 
He wished to make out that the 
advance is rather on the side of 
the Protagoras. He says that 
whereas the Gorgias identified the 
dyaddv and the wpéAquov, which is, 
however, nothing else than the 
continued 2 Sidvac of the Protago- 
ras, it contents itself with a mere 
apparent difference between dyaddv 
and 736; the Protagoras on the 
other hand abolishes this appear- 
ance, and draws out in outspoken 
eudemonism the consequence of 
the Socratic stand-point. However, 
supposing eudemonism were really 
this consequence (we haveexamined 
this, Part i. 124 sq.), are we to 
believe that Plato recognised it as 
such? According to our subse- 
quent knowledge of his Ethics, cer- 
tainly not. And is it correct to 
say that the Gorgias by wpédyor, 
which is identified with the good, 
means merely the same as the 
ed jw of the Protagoras (351 B), 
viz. Hd€ws Bidvar continued to tlie 
end of life? Surely the discussion 
with Polus, 474 C 8q., refutes this 
supposition ; for although it shows 
that the right is, indeed, not more 
agreeable, But more profitable than 
the nie yet it seeks this profit 
exclusively in the health of the 
soul (477 A sqq-). Further on, 
495 A, the position that 93% and 
dyadiy are the same, and that 
all pleasure as such is good, and 
therefore the very supposition 


This 


acted upon by Socrat:s in his 
whole argument Protag. 351 C, is 
fandamentally contested. I cannot 
believe, that afler making Socrates 
refute a principle so decidedly in 
this passage, in the Republic, in 
the Philebus, and elsewhere, Plato 
should, in a later dialogue, make 
him repeat the same _ principle 
without the slightest modification ; 
and the same must, I think, hold 
good in a still greater degree of the 
Philebus, which Schéne, following 
Weisse’s theory (supra, p. 107, 
43), likewise considers later than 
the Protagoras. 

71 The above holds good also, if 
we suppose that the object of the 
Protagoras and the kindred dia- 
logues was not so much the ex- 
position of philosophic theories as 
the painting of the character of 
Socrates, For as in this case 
(leaving out of the question the 
Apology and the Crito) the ques- 
tion is still not about historical 
accuracy, but about an ideal pic- 
ture of Socrates, we must ask why 
the same man, as regards his philo- 
sophical convictions, shou!d be here 
depicted in so many respects diffe- 
rently from the representations of, 
e.g. the Symposium and Phdo ; 
and it would be very difficult to 
bring forward any sufficient reason 
for this, if Plato himself as a philoso- 
pher took just the same stand-point 
there as he does here. The truth is, 
the two sides, the depicting of the 
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must doubtless have been the case while he remained 
under the personal influence of Socrates, and we might 
therefore be inclined to place all these dialogues in 
the period before or immediately after the death of 
Socrates.”? But there are many to which this theory 
could not be extended without ascribing to the youthful 
Plato an improbable amount of creative skill in the use 
of the philosophic dialogue, an artistic form which he 
had himself introduced ; and even if we restrict it to 
the works already named, it may still be asked” 
whether Plato, while his master was still alive, and 
everyone might listen to his discourses, would have as- 
cribed to him other discourses of his own invention. 
This, however, does not make it impossible that Plato 
may have attempted to compose Socratic dialogues, 
even in the lifetime of Socrates, and may perhaps have 
written them down, without allowing them to go 
beyond the circle of his intimate friends ;“* but it is 
very unlikely that he should at that time have pro- 
duced so elaborate a work as the Protagoras, which, by 
its whole plan and design, was evidently meant for the 
public. This may more properly perhaps be assigned 
with the Apology and Crito” to the interval between 


genuine philosopher and the ex- 
position of a philosophic system, 
cannot be divided in Plato: he 
draws Socrates for us in such 
a way, that he at the same 
time ine to him the develop- 
ment which’ to his mind was the 
Socratic, that is, the true philoso- 
hy. 

ae So Hermann, Ste‘nhart, Suse. 
mihl ; earlicr also Veberweg, supra, 
pp. 105, 106. 


73 Cf. Schine, Pl. Protag. 72; 
Grote, Plato, i, 196 sq. (who brings 
forward my view with less anthori- 
tative grounds); with him, Ueber- 
weg agrees in what follows, supra, 
p. 106, 41. 

74The Hippias may be such 
an earlier literary experiment: cf, 

p. 85, 86. 

7 It is probable that the Apolo- 
gy was published immediately after 
Socrates’ death, perhaps written 
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the death of Socrates and 
Egyptian journey ;”° and 


down even before, inasmuch as a 
faithful report of the speech which 
£ocrates delivered before the tribu- 
nal must have been the more eas 
to Plato, the fresher it was in his 
remembrance. And indeed it was 
then that he had the most pressing 
summons to set right the ideas of 
his fellow-citizens about his teacher 
by a narrative of the facts. The 
latter reason, however, would lead 
us to place the Crito not much 
later, the more so because here the 
interest intimated in the Crito 
itself is added, namely, to defend 
the friends of Socrates against the 
appearance of having done nothing 
at all to save him. It might cer- 
tainly appear that Plato could not 
have spoken of the preparations 
for Socrates’ escape, immediately 
after his death, without endanger- 
ing the safety of the parties in- 
volved therein, But it is question- 
able whether, on the whole, the 
discovery of a plan which remained 
unaccomplished could have led to 
prosecutions, and whetber the plan 
was not already known even be- 
fore the appearance of the Crito; 
again, we do not know how lorg 
Crito out-lived Sccrates, and 
whether Plato does not wish to de- 
fend the dead against unfavourable 
judgments: moreover, if Crito was 
no lounger living, he had greater 
freedom in referring to him; yet 
besides Crito, he mentions by name 
none of the persons implicated (p, 
45 B), such as the Thebans Sim- 
mias and Cebes, who without 
doubt had already returned home. 
“8 A more precise arrangement 
is impossible from the fact that 
the particulars of this period of 
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the commencement of the 
in conjunction with the 


Plato's life are not known. If his 
stay at Megara could have lasted 
longer, he might have composed 
the dialogues in question there. 
But it has been already remarked, 
p- 17 8q., that we have no right 
to make this supposition, and it is 
a wide departure from authen- 
ticated tradition to speak, as Her- 
mann does, of a Megaric period 
and Megaric dialogues, Ueberweg 
(Zeitschr. f. Phil. lvii., 1870, p. 
76 sq. supra, 106, 41) wishes to 
ut back the Protagoras and the 
indred dialogues to 387 a.c., 
and he believes that for this 
chronology he finds a strong exter- 
nal support in the fact that Iso- 
erates (Bus, 5), six years after 
Socrates’ death, reproaches the 
rhetorician Polycrates: ’AX« Biddnr 
t5wxas abrg (Socr.) pa@yrhy, dv br’ 
éxelvouv pév ovdels yf oOero macdevd- 
hevov, which, after the appearance 
of the Protagoras, could no longer 
have been raid. But if this asser- 
tion is not mere imagination (and 
certainly in the Busiris, which 
pays little icgard to historical 
truth, we may very well expect 
this from Isocrates), it cannot mean 
to deny the intercourse of Alci- 
biades with Socrates, but only 
to deny, what Xenophon also, 
Mem. i. 2, 12 sq. refutes, that his 
opinions and conduct were mo- 
tived by the Socratic teaching. 
That on the other hand he was 
connected with Socrates for a con- 
siderable length of time must also 
be universally known from Xen, 
loc. cit. This result, however, is 
also obtained from the Protagoras : 
Alcibiades is not here represented 
as maWevduevos bd Swxpdrovs, 
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Laches, Charmides, and Lysis. may have been intended 
as a portrayal of Socrates and his philosophy. which. 
though full of poetic freedom and invention, was in the 
main true to nature. and might therefore be used by 
Aristotle as historical evidence.” About the same date, 
but rather earlier than the Apology. the Euthyphro 
may have been written with a similar design: unless 
indeed it belongs to the time of Socrates’ trial.” 

It is otherwise with the Gorgias, Meno, Thea- 
tetus, and Euthydemus. These four dialogues. judging 
from the references in them to contemporary events, 
must not only be later, and for the most part many 
years later, than the Protagoras and the death of 
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Socrates ;*? but they also 


7 CF. p. 85. 

™ The fact, however, that the 
siew of Plato's literary a-tivity 
developed above makes him begin, 
not with epoch-making works, 
which give a glimpse of all that is 
to follow, bat with essays of 
smaller scientific pretensions (as 
Tene, Plato's Ideenl. ii. 76 sq. 
objects), can hardly be construed to 
his prejudice. The same is the 
case ‘to say nothing of our great 

ts, with Kant, Leibnitz, Schel- 
ing, and many others. Before 
Plato had discovered in the theory 
of Ideas the peculiar principle 
of his system, which could only 
have happened after long pre- 
paration, he was of necessity li- 
mited to the setting forth the 
Socratic philosophy in detail. That 
there was need of some practice in 
the literary form which was first 
used by him can cause us no sur- 
prise : seeing, however, that, 80 soon 
after the first experiments, he was 


in their scientific content 


able tu produce such a work of 
art as the Protagoras, we have no 
reason to look in vain fur traits of 
his high genius even in the essays 
of this period: on the other hand 
we can hardly imagine how, after 
the Phadrus, he could have writ- 
ten a Lysis, a Laches, and a Char- 
mides, and also in the Protagoras 
how he could so entirely have re- 
frained from any reference to the 
theories which separate bis stand- 
point fromm the Socratic. 

*° It has been already shown, 
p. 93, 3; 18, 31; pp. 83, 84: 
that the Meno cannot have been 
written before 395, nor the Theete- 
tus before 394 B.c.; and the Euthy- 
demus gives cvidence of the 
activity of Antisthenes in Athens, 
and his attacks upon Plato, as 
well as the attack of Isocrates on 
the Sophists (cf. on this point 
also p. 132, 94). Even apart from 
the obvious allusions, Giorg. 486 A, 
508 © sq., 521 B sq., we must 
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point unmistakably to a time when Plato had already 
laid the corner stone of his system in the theory of 
ideas,” when he had appropriated the Pythagorean 
notions of the transmigration of souls and a retribu- 
tion after death,” and connected them by means of the 
doctrine of Anamnesis with that theory ;* with which 


suppose the Gorgias to have been 
written not before Socrates’ death : 
thix, however, docs not help us 
much, 

*0 In the Euthydemus, 301 A, 
xaha mpdypara are trepa atrod ye 
To) Kadot' mdpeore pévroe éexdory 
atrav xdddos Tt. In these words I 
see not merely, with Steinbart, 
‘a close approximation to the 
doctrine of Ideas,’ but the actual 
enunciation of this doctrine. The 
advroxaNdy, the ideally fair, which, 
separate from individual things 
that are fair, gives them their 
fairness by its present indwelling, 
is actually the (Sea of the xaddv. 
This enunciation is immediately 
followed by an objection whieh 
Antisthenos appears to have used 
against the participation of Things 
in the Ideas: v. Part i. p. 255, 2. 
The words of the Thetetus, 
176 FE, are even clearer: mapa- 
Secyudrav dv 1G beri dorwtwr—cf. 
174 C—is o plain assertion of the 
doctrine, which is expressed in the 
Parmenides, 182 D, in almost the 
same words, The ‘Here’ as the 
dwelling-place of evil, and the 
‘There’ to which we are told 
to fleo in the Theetetus, 176 A, 
is another decisive example of 
Plato’s idealism being areas 
formed, 

" Those Pythagorean doctrines 
aro scen clearly, not only in the 
Meno (vy. following note), but in 
the Gorgias. 508 A of the latter 


(ef. vol. i. 380, 3) shows its author's 
acquaintance with Pythagoreism : 
Gorgias, 393 A, D, Plato employs 
Philolaus’ comparison of the oda 
toa ojua (v. vol. i. 388, 5), and indi- 
cates its source by the words xouyds 
dvnp tows Xexedds ris H "Irarexéds. 
Zixedds konwos dvnp is the begin- 
ning of a well-known song of Timo- 
creon’s, given in Bergk’s Poete 
Lyrici, p. 9413; and the addition of 
’Iradixds points to the Italian Philo- 
sophers, and in particular to Philo- 
Jaus of Tarentum. ‘The reference 
is not quite so clear, 523 A sqq., 
where the ordinary notions about 
the judges of the dead, the islands 
of the blessed, and Hades, are given. 
But the belief in immortality 
appears unequivocally here, as in 
the Theetetus, 177 A, and in 
524 B is connected with the same 
thoughts as meet us afterwards in 
the Pheedo,64C,80C. The Gorgias, 
525 B sqq., distinguishes between 
curable and incurable sins, tem- 
poral and eternal punishments in 
the future world; just as later on 
the Republic, x. 615 D 8q., does, 
following Pythagorean doctrines. 
So we cannot doubt that at the 
time he wrote the Gorgias, Plato’s 
views of a future state were in the 
main settled. 

© Vide the well-known passage 
in the Meno, which will be noticed 
further in a subsequent place, 81 A 
sq. The reference in this to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metem- 
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indeed the whole belief in immortality as he under- 
stood it was so bound up that both must have arisen 
almost simultaneously.* Since therefore these dia- 


pane is perfectly plain, though 
lato (with Philolaus, v. Pt. i. 
327, 1) only appeals to Pindar 
and the Orphic tradition; the 
proof, as is well known, is in a 
tenet of the Pythagorean Mathe- 
matics—the Pythagorean funda- 
mental theory, And it seems 
equally clear to me that the doc- 
trine of Reminiscence (dvdusyacs) 
really presupposes that of the 
Ideas. The objects of reminis- 
cence can only be the universal 
concepts (a\7Oela rév byrwy)—the 
sensuous forms of which meet us 
in individual things — not in- 
dividual presentations which we 
have experienced in our former 
lives: v. Meno, 86 A; cf. Phedo, 
99 E. Plato expresses himself as 
if the latter were his meaning, but 
this is merely the same mythical 
form of exposition which we find 
elsewhere ; he states in the Phedo, 
72 E sqq., with unmistakable 
reference to the Meno, the par- 
ticular way in which he wishes 
to be understood. I cannot, an 
more than Ribbing (PI. Ideenl. 1. 
173 ¢q.) or Steger (PI. Stud. i. 
43), agree with Steinhart (loc. cit. 
11, 96; iv. 85, 383, 416) and Suse- 
mihl (Genet, Entw. i. 85 sq.) in 
finding in the Meno an earlier and 
more immature form of the theory 
of Reminiscence than in the 
Phedius, nor with Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 356 5q.), 
who avails himself of the passage 
In question as evidence for the 
spuriousness of the Meno. The 

eno says, 81 C, that the soul has 
learnt every thing,inasmuch as it has 


seen xal ra évOade xal ra év “Adov 
kal wdvra xpjuara. Similarly in 
the Republic and the Timeus ; in 
the former (x. 614 E), the souls 
after their wanderings through the 
world above and the world bencath 
are represented as narrating to one 
another what they have seen in 
both; in the latter (41 D), each of 
them before entering into human 
existence is placed on a planet, in 
the revolutions of which it con- 
templates the universe ; with the 
last description, the Phedrus 
agrees on the whole, although 
in it the ideas stand for that 
which the souls see during their 
journey round the world. The 
Meno again reckons moral and 
mathematical truths amongst the 
things which the soul knows from 
its pre-existence, 81 C, 82 A sq. 
Further on (p. 85 E ~) we are met 
by the fallacy: If the soul were 
in possession of knowledge, 6» av 
7 xpovov xal bv dy wh f AvOpwros, it 
must always be in possession of 
knowledge. I will not undertake 
to defend the validity of this con- 
clusion, I would rather ask where 
is the valid conclusion, by which 
pre-existence is proved, and 
whether, for example, the method 
of proof in the Phedo, 70 C sq., 
has in this respect any advantage 
over that of the Meno? In 
point of fact, our ‘fallacy’ is ex- 
pressly mevtioned in the Phedo, 
72 E, as a well-known Socratic 
evidence for the immortality of 
the soul. 

8 Plato himself gives his 
opinions on this connection in 
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logues occupy themselves quite disproportionately with 
elementary enquiries into the most universal moral 
principles, concerning the oneness and teachableness of 
virtue, the conception of knowledge, and the like; the 
reason cannot be that Plato had not himself advanced 
essentially beyond the Socratic. stand-point and the 
earliest beginnings of his own system,—it must lie in 
methodical calculation. The author here intentionally 
confines himself to what is elementary, because he wants 
first to establish this on all sides, to secure the founda- 
tion of his building, before raising it higher. His 
method in the Cratylus, Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides must be criticised from a similar point of 
view. ‘These dialogues decidedly presuppose the 
doctrine of ideas:“' in the Politicus Plato, besides 
laying down his theory of government, also gives ex- 
pression to several important determinations of his 
natural philosophy,® betraying Pythagorean influence 


the Phedo, 76 D sq. If there is, the external appearance, which, 


he says, a beautiful, a good, &c., 
and generally if there are ideas, 
the soul must have already been 
in existence before birth; if we 
deny the former position, we can- 
not grant the latter. He says this 
in reference to the dvdurnocs, 
which is indeed really a recol- 
lection of the ideas. The same, 
however, holds good of the later 
proofs for the immortality of the 
seul's nature (Phado, 100 B sq.) ; 
as throughout he goes upon the 
relation in which the soul stands 
to the idea of life; and the con- 
ception of the soul in the Phdrus 
as apxh Kujoews (245 C 8q.), all 
along presupposes the separation 
of the eternal and essential from 


with Plato, is closely connected 
with the theory of the absolute 
reality of the Ideas; the soul in 
its higher parts lives upon the 
intuition of the Ideas (247 D, 
248 B). 

*4 Jt will be shown later on how 
the Scphist and Parmenides cstab- 
lish and carry out this doctrine, 
For the Cratylus, cf. 439 C sq. 
(where the expression évepdérrev 
can at most only mean that the doc- 
trine is new to the readers, not that 
it has occurred to Plato only then 
for the first time) 386 D, 389 B, D, 
390 E, 423 E; and the Politicus, 
285 E sq., 269 1. 

® Polit. 269 D sq., we find 
the opposition of the immutable 
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not only in these, but in other more distinct references 
to that school of his predecessors.“ Consequently it 
cannot be supposed that at the date of these dialogues 
he had not yet perfected his philosophic principle, nor 
occupied himself with the Pythagoreans; and though, 
as to contents and method, he is here most nearly 
allied with the Eleatic-Megarian philosophy, this merely 
proves that he desired to lead his readers onward from 
that starting point, not that he himself had not already 
passed it. 

As little are we compelled, on account of the definite 
prominence in the Phedrus of the doctrine of ideas, 
and the changing existences of the soul, to consider 
that dialogue as later than the Sophist, Statesman, and 
Parmenides,” or even than the Gorgias, Meno, Euthy- 
demus, Cratylus, and Theetetus.* It is quite as pos- 


divine existence and the mutable 
corporeal world, and, as a con- 
sequence, the assumption of perio- 
dical changes in mundane affairs, 
And in 272 D sq., 271 B sq., we 
get, in connection with this, the 
doctrine that each soul in cach 
mundane period has to run through 
a fixed number of earthly bodies, 
unless previously transferred to a 
higher destiny. In 273 B, D, the 
doctrine of the Timzus on matter is 
clearly anticipated, 

" 4 the Cratylus, 400 B ¢q., 
we find Philolaus’ comparison of 
cpa and ofjua, which occurred 
before in the Gorgias. We are 
further told that this life is a state 
of purification. In 405 D, we 
have the Pythagorean World Har- 
mony; in 403 E, the Platonic 
doctrine of immortality, which is 


a reference to Pythagoreism. The 
Sophist, 252 B, gives us the 
Pythagorean opposition of the Li- 
mited and Unlimited, which mect 
us again in the Parmenides, 137 D, 
143 D sq., 144 E, 158 B sqq., with 
the addition of a contrast be- 
tween Odd and Even, One and 
Many; and, ibid. 143 D sq., the 
derivation of numbers is a reninis- 
cence of the Pythagoreans, In the 
Politicus, we have the Pythagorean 
tenets of the Mean, 284 E sq., and 
the doctrine of the Unlimited, 
273 D«. 

8 So Hermann and Steinhart: 
vide supra, pp. 103, 104; 105, 38, 

8 As Susemihl: vide supra, 
Deuschle (The Platonic Politicus, 
p. 4) puts the Phedrus rather 
earlier, between the Euthydemus 
and Cratylus. 
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sible that Plato here mythically foretells convictions 
which were already in his mind during the writing of 
those dialogues, but which, for the sake of the sys- 
tematic evolution of his doctrines, he had for the present 
set aside: that the Phedrus may thus be the introduc- 
tion to a longer series of writings, designed from its 
position to afford the reader a preliminary view of the 
goal, hereafter to be frequently hidden from his eyes, 
as he presses towards it by the long and tortuous 
road of methodical enquiry. This possibility rises 
into probability if we take into consideration all those 
traces of youthfulness which others have observed ;** 
if we remark that some important points of doctrine 
are in this work, as in the glow of a first discovery, 
still wanting in the closer limitation which Plato was 


afterwards obliged to give 


© In Diog. iii. 38, Olympiodorus 
8 (vide p- 92,1), it is declared to 
be Plato's first written treatise, by 
reference to the petpaxidédes of its 
subject—the dithyrambic character 
of the exposition. Schleiermacher, 
Pl. W. 1 a. 69 sq., gives a more 
thorough exposition of the youth- 
ful character recognisable ‘in the 
whole texture and colour’ of the 
Phaedrus. He calls attention to 
the tendency to writing for dis- 
play, and the exhibition of the 
author’s own superiority, which is 
discernible throughout; to the 
roud lavishness of material seen 
in the second and third refutation 
of the dialectic adversary, each of 
which outdoes its predecessor, only 
to result in the declaration that 
his whole literary production, and 
these speeches with it, are merely 
play. The Rhetors are discom- 


them ;* if we note how, in 


fited with ostentatious complete- 
ness; and at every pause the by- 
play breaks out in renewed luxuri- 
ance, or an uncalled-for solemnity 
is imparted to the tone. Such are 
some of the points noticed ly 
Schleiermacher ; and to these wo 
may add that even the famous 
myth of the Phedrus lacks the 
intuitive faculty which marks 
Platonic myths as a rule. ‘The 
dithyrambic tone of the whole 
work has none of the repose about 
it with which, in other dialogues 
Plato treats the most exalte 
themes; it is indeed so signally 
different from the matured lucidity 
of the Symposium, that we can 
scarcely suppose there are only a 
few years between them. 

® Courage and Desire, which, 
according to the Timeus, 42 A, 
69 C sq. (cf. Polit. 309 C ; Rep. x. 
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the second part, the elements of the scientific method 
are as if for the first time laid down, and the name and 
conception of Dialectic, already familiar to us in the 
Euthydemus,”' are introduced as something new ;” 
if, in fine, we compare the remarks on rhetoric in the 
Pheedrus with those in the Gorgias: and the judg- 


611 B sqq.), compose the mortal 
soul which only comes into being 
at the union with the boly, are 
here, 246 A sq., transferred to the 
pre-existent state, and in 249 D 
sq. we find the Love which is the 
main theme of the Phzedrus con- 
ceived only in general terms as the 
striving after the Ideal, awakened 
by the action of beauty. Not till 
we come to the Symposium do 
we find the addition, that Love is 
concerned with production in the 
sphere of beauty. 

1 PP, 290 C; also Cratylus, 
390 C; Soph. 253 D s8q.; Polit. 
285 D, 287 A. 

#2 P, 265 C sqq. Dialectic is 
here described on its former logical 
side only; and [ cannot agree with 
Steinhart (Pl. W. iii. 459) in re- 
garding the representation given 
of it as more matare than that 
in the Sophist, where, loc. cit., the 
logical problem of Dialectic is based 
on the doctrine of the community 
of concepts. Stallbaum’s attempt 
(De Art. Dial. in Phedro doctr, 
Lpz. 1853, p. 13) to reconcile the 
elementary description of Dialectic 
in the Phedrus with the later 
enunciation does not satis’y me. 
He says that the Phedrus only 
wants to represent Dialectic as the 
true art of Love. Even if this were 
so, it would not follow that it 
should be treated as something 
new, the very name of which has 
to be enquired. But there is no 


justification in the dialogue itself 
for thus narrowing down the scope 
of its second part. 

® The Phedrus, 260 E sqq, 
shows that Rhetoric is not an art 
at all, but only a rpi8i Arexvos, and 
we find the same in the Gorgias, 463 


A sqq. But the former not only 
takes no exception to the general 
description of Rhetoric as having 


only persuasion for its object (how- 
ever little this may have been 
Plato's own view), but makes this 
description the basis of its argu- 
ment. ‘The latter contradicts this 
flatly, 458 E, 504 D sqq., and gives 
the Rhetor the higher aim of amend- 
ing and teaching his andience ; and 
because Rhetoric does not satisfy 
these requirements, it is, in the The- 
getetus, 201 A, Politicus, 304 C, 
allowed only a subordinate value, 
compared with Philosophy; though 
the Pheedrus does not clearly divide 
the respective methods of the two. 
In face of these facts (which 
Ueberweg’s remarks, Plat. Schr. 
294, fail to display in any other 
light) I cannot allow much im- 
portance either to the criticism of 
the Phedrus on single Rhetors 
an1 their theories (Steinhart, iv. 
43), nor to the circumstance which 
Hermann alone (Plat. 517) regards 
as decisive, viz. that the Phedrus 
270 A passes a jndgment on 
Pericles so much more favourable 
than the Gorgias 515 C sq. 519 A. 
The former praises him as a 
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ment on Isocrates with that of the Euthydemus.™ 
The opinion therefore seems justifiable that Plato up 
to the death of Socrates remained generally true to the 
Socratic manner of philosophy, and therefore in the 
writings of this period did not essentially advance 
beyond his teacher; but that in the years immediately 


speaker of genius and scientific 
culture ; the latter blames him as 
a statesman. Both this praise and 
blame are quite compatible (as 
Krische has already remarked, 
Plat. Pheedr. 114 ¢q.), at any rate 
just as much as e.g. the praise of 
Homer and other poets, Symp. 209 
D, is compatible with expressions 
such as Gorg. 502 B sq. ; Rep. ii. 
377 C sq.; x. 598 D sq. ; and even 
supposing it were otherwise, the 
question +till remains whether the 
unfavourable judgment is the 
earlier or the later one: the judg- 
ment of the Gorgias is repeated 
in the Politicus, 303 B sq.; and as 
Plato always considered democracy 
to be bad, we cannot see how he 
ever could have arrived at a dif- 
ferent view as regards the states- 
man who most decidedly had paved 
the way for it. 

% In the Euthydemus, without 
mentioning Isocrates, yet with dis- 
tinct reference to him, his depreci- 
atory judgments as regards the 
Philosophers (or as he calls them 
the Eristics, the Sophists) are de- 
cidedly rebutted, and the middle 
position which he himself aimed 
at between a cog tg and a 
statesman is shown to be unten- 
able. The Phzdrus, on the con. 
trary, 278 E sq., represents Socrates 
as expressing a hope that Isocrates 
by virtue of the philosophic ten- 
dency of his mind will not merely 


leave all other orators far behind, 
but perhaps himself also turn to 
ope Spengel (Isocrates u. 
Platon. Abh. d. Miinchner Akad. 
philos.-phbilol. Kl. vii. 1855, p. 
729-769 ; cf. espec. 762 sq.) is cer- 
tainly right in believing that the 
Phedrus must have been written 
before the character of Isocrates 
had developed in that particular 
direction which Plato's defence in 
the Euthydemus challenges—before 
the hope of still winning him over 
to the side of philosophy had 
vanished—and before he ha pub- 
lished that series of attacks on the 
pbeonbes of his time (including 
lato, though neither he nor any 
other is named) which we have 
in the speeches against the 
Sophists, Hel. 1-7, Panath. 26-32, 
mw. dvridéo. 195, 258 sq. Philipp. 
12. As Isocrates was born B.c. 
436, eupposing the Phedrus to 
have been composed 38% n.c., he 
had already, at the time of its 
composition, attained an age to 
which this condition clearly no 
longer applied. The remark of 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 181 sq., in- 
tended to meet this conclusion, 
faila to carry conviction with it, 
as he finally supports his position 
with the mere assumption that 
neither was Plato in the Euthy- 
demus thinking of Isocrates, nor 
Isocrates of Plato in the speech 
against the Sophists, 
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succeeding that event, he discovered in the doctrine of 
ideas and belief in the soul’s immortality the central 
point of his system, and thenceforward began, accord- 
ing to the announcement in the Phzedrus, to develope 
his convictions in methodical progression. That these 
convictions became in course of time more clearly 
defined and more distinctly apprehended—that the 
horizon of the philosopher gradually enlarged, and his 
method and form of expression to some extent altered— 
that his relation to the older schools was not throughout 
the same—that it was long before his political, and 
far longer before his cosmical theories were completed 
as to detail; all this we shall probably find, even if 
the traces of such a development should be less marked 
in his writings than it was in fact; but the essential 
stand-point and general outlines of his doctrine must 
have been certain to him from the date indicated by 
the Phedrus, Gorgias, Meno, and Theeetetus. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Symposium and 
Pheedo are later than the Phedrus, and belong to a 
time when the philosophy of Plato, and also his ar- 
tistic power, had reached full maturity ;* the Philebus, 
too, can scarcely be assigned to an earlier period. But 
the difficulty of determining the order of these dia- 
logues with regard to one another, and the exact date 
of each, is so great that we cannot be surprised if 
the views of critics differ widely on these questions. 
Between those dialogues which definitely bring forward 


® Ast and Socher would place this supposition, however, has been 
the Phedo immediately after So- sufficiently refuted, supra. 
crates’ death (supra, 101, 25, 28): 
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the doctrine of ideas and the eternal life of the soul, 
and those from which it is absent, there must be a 
considerable interval; and if the former were for the 
most part not written till after the death of Socrates, 
we cannot venture to place either of the latter in the 
period closely succeeding that event. 

We may reasonably suppose that the dialogues 
primarily concerned with the delineation of Socrates 
and the Socratic philosophy, as Plato then apprehended 
it, may have been written partly in Megara, partly 
after his return thence to Athens; that he then went 
to Egypt and Cyrene; that during this journey or 
immediately after it he formed the views which led 
him decidedly beyond the Socratic stand-point,—at any 
rate then first resolved to proclaim them by his mas- 
ter’s mouth ; and thus this second epoch of his literary 
activity might commence about four or five years after 
Socrates’ death. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. 

Among the writings of this time the Pheedrus seems 
to be the earliest.° The Gorgias and Meno may have fol- 
lowed; their subject and treatment allying them, more 
than any dialogues of this class, to the Protagoras.” 
T'rom the well-known anachronism in the Meno,” it 
would appear that this work was published not much later 
than 495 p.c.°” The Thesetetus is connected with the 


" My own arguments in favour expressly called 6 viv vewori ef\y- 
of this suppositicn are given p, 130 gas 7a Llohuxpdrovs xpyjuara, which 


sg.: ef. 112 * in this case can only be said from 
* The Euthydemus is omitted, the stand-point of the author, not 
for the reasons given on p. 84. of Socrates; on the other hand, if 


8 Cf p. 93, 3. the incident was still recent, and 
* On the one hand Ismenias is Plato’s indignation at it still fresh, 
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Meno by its subject-matter; the Meno (89 C sq. 96 D 
sqq.) reduces the question of the teachableness of virtue 
to the preliminary question, ‘ Is virtue knowledge ?’ but 
at the same time recognises that virtuous conduct can 
also spring from right opinion; the Thesetetus enquires 
into the conception of knowledge, and its relation to 
right opinion. In point of date also, the Thestetus 
seems to approximate to the Meno. For if it was not 
written at the time of the Corinthian war, we cannot 
place it much earlier than 368 B.c.! It is, however, 
very unlikely that Plato should at so late a period have 
thought so elementary an enquiry to be necessary, for 
we find him in other dialogues! treating the distinc- 
tion of knowledge and opinion as a thing universally 
acknowledged, and of which it was sufficient merely to 
remind his readers. Yet if, on the other hand, we 
place the Thewtetus later than 368 B.c., the greater 
number of Plato’s most comprehensive and important 
works must be crowded into the two last decades of 
his life: this is in itself not probable, and it becomes 
still less so when we remember that in these twenty 
years occurred the two Sicilian journeys, and the 
alteration in the Platonic philosophy spoken of by 
Aristotle; which latter is so entirely untraceable in 
the writings of Plato that we are forced to assign it to 
a later date.’” It is therefore almost certain that the 


it can easily be imagined how he gether with érirhuy, d6¢a and 
came to allow this remarkable als@nois appear, plainly the two 


anachronism. concepts, the separation of which 
100 Cf. p, 18, 31. from Knowledge is the subject of 
101 ‘Tim, 51 D sq.; Rep: v. 477 enquiry in the Theetetus, 

A, E: vii. 533 E; Symp. 202 A; ® The Laws form an exception: 


also Parmen. 155 D, where, to- considering their general attitude 
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Thesetetus must have been written a short time after 
the Meno; most likely between 392 and 390 B.c.'® 
The Sophist is connected with the Theetetus in a 
manner which seems to show that Plato not only meant 
in the former to refer his readers expressly to the 
latter, but also to prepare the way, in the conclusion 
of the Theetetus, for a further enquiry of a like 
nature." The Politicus, too, is immediately connected 
with the Sophist ;*° and there is in both dialogues the 
announcement of a third discussion on the conception 
of a philosopher; a promise which Plato, for some 
reason unknown to us, never fulfilled. If this is not 
sufficient to prove that all these dialogues were com- 
posed in direct sequence, without the interruption of 


we cannot expect them to touch 
upon the metaphysics of Plato’s 
later doctrines, 

108 The point which Ueberweg, 
Plat, Schrift, 227 sqq., lays stress 
upon in support of his own and 
Munk's supposition that the Thes- 
tetus was written before 368, seems 
to me much too uncertain to prove 
anything. On the contrary, it 


harmonizes very well with the 
common view, that Euclid and 
Theodorus play a part in the 


Theetetus; and with them, not 
long before the time assigned for 
the composition of the dialogue, 
Plato had had friendly intercourse. 
Cf po 18, 31. 

4 In the Thewtetus, after it has 
been shown that of the different 
definitions of Knowledge, ércormuen, 
as aloOnors, S65a aGAnOrHs, ddca 
aln@hs wera NSyou, no one is £a- 
tisfactory (210 A); Socrates says 
in conclusion that he must now 


depart to the court; &wHev 5é, & 
Gewdwpe, Sedpo wddw dravraper. 
In reference to this, the Sophist 
opens with the words of Theo- 
dorus: xard Tiv x6és ouoroyiay, 
& Ldxpares, Feouev. It is true, 
the concluding words of the Ther- 
tetus would not certainly esta- 
blish any design of a continua- 
tion in further dialogues (Bonitz, 
Plat. Stud. II, 41 in reference to 
the end of the Laches and Prota- 
goras); but if Plato las connected 
them with such a continuation, 
we may in this case certainly sup- 
pose that he refers to them in 
it; and, again, the beginning of 
the Sophist would have has unin- 
telligible to his readers if it was 
separated from the Thestetus by 
a very great interval and by a 
series of other dialogues, 

165 Politicus, init. : Sophist, 216 
C sq. 
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other works, it is at any rate clear that Plato when he 
undertook the Sophist had already planned the Politi- 
cus, and he probably allowed himself no great delay in 


the execution of his design. 


We cannot be so certain 


about the Theetetus; but it is unlikely that many 
years can have intervened between this dialogue and 
the Sophist ; and thus there is some ground for believ- 
ing that the Sophist and Politicus also were composed 
before the first Sicilian journey, or about that time.’” 


106 Ueberweg, Plat. Schrift. 275 
sq., following Munk’s example, 
rag the Theetetus trilogy far 
ater. His chief evidence lies 
in the observation that the move- 
ment in the Ideas maintained 
by the Sophist (vide on this 
point, supra, note 42) must belong 
to a later form of the doctrine 
than the view of their abso- 
late immutability which is im- 
pugned therein. Still, however, 
the question remains whether the 
view attacked here is that known 
to us as Piato’s from writings 
like the Phedo, the Timzus, 
&c. (cf. p. 215 sq.), and whether 
the view of the Ideas as moving 
and animated, sinks into the 
background in the remaining dia- 
logues besides the Sophist (that it 
is not quite wanting was shown 
loc. cit.), because he bad not yet 
found it out, or because it lay too 
far out of the dominant tendency 
of his thoughts, and the difficult 
of bringing it into harmony with 
other more important designs was 
too great to allow him to follow it 
out further: or whether we have 
in the Sophist really a later form 
of the doctrine of lasek and not 
rather an attempt (subsequently 
abandoned) to inclnde motion in 


the concept of the Ideas. The 
last supposition, besides the other 
reasons alleged for the priority of 
the Sophist to the Parmenides and 
of the Politicus to the Republic, 
at once falls to the ground when 
we consider that in the account of 
the theory of Ideas known to us 
from Aristotle the characteristic 
of motion is wanting throughout, 
and moreover this deficiency is 
expressly made an objection to the 
doctrine (cf. Part ii. b. 220, 2nd 
edit.) ; so that the Sophist cannot 
be considered as an exposition of 
the Ideas in their latest form, but 
merely as the transition to it. 
Ueberweg further (p. 290 me 
thinks that he discerns in the 
Politicus, as well as in the Phedo, 
anthropological views which must 
be later than those of the Timeus. 
The incorrectness of this remark 
will be proved later on (in chap- 
ter viii... Finally Schaarschmidt 
(Sammi. d. plat. Schrift. 239 sq.) 
endeavours to point out in the 
same dialogue a whole series of 
imitations of the Laws, but I 
cannot enter upon the theory here 
in detail; I have, however, not 
found one out of all the passages 
which he quotes, which contradicts 
the fsupposition that the Politicus 
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The Parmenides refers to the Sophist,’” the Philebus 
to the Parmenides ;' and both the Philebus and the 


Politicus ” are presupposed by the Republic." 


These 


dialogues must therefore have succeeded one another 


in the above order.'! 


The precise date of each, and 


where the Euthydemus and Cratylus came in among 
them, cannot be ascertained ; the Symposium was pro- 


is one of Plato’s works which pre- 
ceded the Laws, 

107 | have endeavoured to show 
the probability of this (in Plat. 
Stud. 186 sq. 192 sq.) by a com- 
parison of Parm. 128 E sq. with 
Soph. 253 D, 251 A; Parm. 143 
A B, 145 A with Soph. 244 B sq., 
254 D sq.; Parm. 133 C with 
Soph. 255 C. 

% Supra, 70, 56. 

109 With regard to the latter I 
shall content myself with referring 
to Snsemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 303 
sq. and chapter viii. of this volume, 
and with the remark that there 
seems to me to be no occasion 
for the conjecture that we have it 
not in its original shape, but in a 
second elaboration (Alberti, Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Suppl. N. F. 1, 166 sq.) 

nO When it is said, Rep. vi. 
505 B: dda phy rbde ye oloGa, 
Sre Trois pev woddolts HOorh Soxet 
clvac Td dyabdv, Trois 5 Koorépas 
gpdévnots, When the question which 
forms the subject of the Philebus 
is thus discussed here as if it were 
a well-known one, and tho two 
theories there criticised at length 
are dismissed with a few remarks, 
we cannot help seeing here in the 
Repub. a direct allusion to the 
Philebus, just as in the above-cited 
passages of the latter we find an 
allusion to the Parmenides ; in the 
Pheedo, 72 E supra, p. 83, 91), to 


the Meno; in the Laws, v. 739 B 
sq. (cf. Plat. Stad. 16 sq.) to the 
Republic. 

Nl Ueberweg, 204 8q., ob- 
serves correctly that in the So- 
phist, and in a still higher degree 
in the Philebus (to which the 
present work refers later on, in 
chapter vi.), there are many 

ints of agreement with the later 
orm of the doctrine of Ideas 
as represented by Aristotle. But 
it does not follow that these dia- 
logues are later than all these in 
which these points of agreement do 
not appear in the same way. As 
soon as the theory of Ideas arrived 
at a definite completion it must have 
also comprehended those views with 
which its later form was connected ; 
but Plato would only have had oc- 
casion to bring these views into 
prominence if the doctrine of Ideas 
as such had been propounded with 
the object of a dialectical discus- 
sion; while in expositions like the 
Republic and the Times, the chief 
object of which is the application 
of the theory of Ideas to the world 
of morality and the world of nature, 
they would not be mentioned. Ue- 
berweg, however, himself remarks 
of the Timeus that the construc- 
tion of the world-soul goes on the 
same lines as that in the Sophist 
and Philebus. Cf. also p. 137, 106. 
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bably written in 384 B.c.,'" but this fact gives us little 
help as to the chronology of the other works, since 
we cannot with certainty determine the place of the 
Symposium among the Platonic writings. Possibly 
Plato may have been prevented by his first Sicilian 
journey from completing the Trilogy of the Sophist,!* 
and after the dialectical labour of the Parmenides he 
may have set aside his intended enquiry concerning the 
ideal philosopher, and produced instead in the Sym- 
posium and the Phedo those matchless descriptions 
which show us in the one the wise man enjoying his 
life, and in the other drawing near to death."* The 
Philebus forms the most direct preparation for the 
Republic and the Timeeus, and therefore we may sup- 
pose that in order of time, too, it immediately preceded 
them. These two dialogues must certainly be assigned 
to Plato’s maturity :'” the only approximation we can 


2 The mention (Symp. 193 A) 


Republic before his first Sicilian 
of the Arcadian d:ocxioyds, which, 


in modern times 


according to Diodor. xv. 12, took 
place in the autumn of Olyip. 98, 
4 (385 n.c.), is aria to be ex- 
_ by sspoeing ato to have 

induced by the recent impres- 
sion of that event to commit an 
anachronism tolerable only in the 
mouth of Aristophanes, and under 
the influence of his overflowing 
humour. 

. 137. 


13 Sy 

m4 It vill shown later on (in 
chap. ix.) that we have no reason 
for considering, with Ueberweg, 
— the Phzedo was later than the 


imeus. 

5 The seventh Platonic letter 
(vide p. 17, 30) does actually 
speak as if Plato had written the 


journey; and 
there have been many scholars of 
note to support the assumption 
that Aristophanes in the Ecclesi- 
azuse (Ol. 97, 1, B.c. 391) satirised 
the Platonic state, getting his ma- 
terials cither from the Republic or 
from orally delivered doctrines to 
or same effect. ial Bonk. 7 
orgenstern, Spengel, ei- 
neke, TohemwhL sal aha: 
vide the references apud Schnitzer 
(Aristoph. Werke x. 1264 8q.); 
Susemihl, loc. cit, ii 296. But 
such a doubtful source as the 
seventh letter cannot Le allowed 
much weight; and with regard to 
Aristophanes, I can only agree with 
Susemihl (to whom I content mr 
self with referring, as he gives t! 
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make to a more precise date is through the fact that 
the Critias has not only been handed down to us in an 
unfinished state, but was apparently never anything 
else than a fragment." This phenomenon argues 
some external hindrance which prevented the com- 
pletion of the work, and we are thus led to think of 


views of his predecessors in full) 
that the Platonic Republic is not 
‘contemplated in the Ecclesiazuse. 
If the attack was aimed at some 
definite person, the poet, to make 
himself intelligible to the mass of 
his andience, would undoubtedly 
have marked out this person (in 
spite of the new laws against 
diculing people on the stage, 
which still did not restrain others 
from personalities against Plato, 
supra, p. 36, 82), as clearly as he 
ha‘l done in a hundred other cases. 
This is not done; and in verse 578 
he says explicitly that ‘these pro- 
jects,’ hick have been supposed 
to parody Plato, ‘have never yet 
been set on feot.’ Nor do the con- 
tents of the play necessitate any 
reminiscence of Plato; broadly 
speaking, it is concerned, as the 
poet repeats and asserts beyond 
possibility of mistake, with the 
same moral and political circum- 
stances as the Knights, Wasps, 
Lysistrats, and Thesmophoriazuse, 
in which there had been no altera- 
tion since Thrasybulus was re- 
stored. ‘The community of women 
and goods is brought on the stage 
as a democratic extreme, not as the 
mere fancy of an aristocratic doc- 
trinaire. ‘The resemblance to Plato 
in some particular traits, e.g. verse 
590 sq., 635 sq., in my opinion 
(which differs from Susemihl’s 
’ 297) is not so special as to pre- 
‘e the possibility of these traits 


having arisen quite independently 
from the supposition of such a 
community existing on Greek soil. 
Such particular instances must not 
be pressed too far, or we shall get at 
last a connection between Ecclesia- 
zuse, 670, qv & droddy y’ adds 
dwoer, and the corresponding Gospel 
precept. There is nothing to be 
said for the supposition (Ueberweg, 
Plat. Schr, 212 sq.) that Aristo- 
phanes had in his eye Plato's oral 
teaching, for in this case we should 
all the more expect something to 
a out that Praxagora was in- 
ebted to Plato for her knowledge, 
or at least (if Aristophanes had 
suddenly -become too cautious to 
venture what others had ventured 
and could venture without any dan- 
ger) to the Philosophers: it is, 
moreover, ver improbable that 
Plato had at that time so far de- 
veloped his theory of the State as 
to require community of wives and 
the participation of the women in 
war and government. Besides, 
there is the fact that Ucberweg 
(loc, cit, 128) plainly makes Plato’s 
activity as a teacher begin 3-4 
years, at earliest, after the represen- 
tation of the Ecclesiazusw. Again, 
Rep. vy. 452 A, 456 C, throughout 
contains no allusions to any plea- 
sautries which the comedians had 
already indulged in at the expense 
of his proposals, 

16 Supra, 49, 9. 
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the two last Sicilian journeys and the troubles they 
entailed.’ Even independently of this, we could 
hardly place the Republic and the Timeeus later than 
the years in which those troubles occurred, or there 
would not have been time for Plato to write the Laws 
and to modify his system, as Aristotle tells us he did. 
Supposing the Republic to have been finished before 
the second Sicilian journey, therefore in 370-368 B.c., 
and the Critias to have been interrupted by the third 
journey in 361-2 b.c.,""* there would then be an interval 
sufficient for a comprehensive, thoughtful and artistic 
work like the former; for studies preparatory to the 
Timeus, which despite its deficiencies in natural 
science, and the help derived from Philolaus and other 
predecessors, must doubtless have occupied a consider- 
able time;!'® and sufficient also to account for the 
striking difference in tone and style between the two 
dialogues—a difference not so entirely dependent 
on the diversity of their contents,’ as to make a 
further explanation, from the more advanced age of 
the author, unwelcome."*! Plato's experiences in Syra- 


N7 Sasemibl, Genet. Entw. ii. 120 To which alone Susemihl 


503, agrees with this. 
18 On the chronology cf. p. 32 


“hs Before writing the Republic, 
Plato could not have entered upon 
these studies, at least if at that 
time he had not yet conceived the 
plan of the Timsus : and that this 
1s really so is likely from the fact 
that the Republic contains no 
allusion to the persons who appear 
in the beginning of the Timeus, 
nor to the dialogue carried on with 
them, 


would here suppose a reference. 

121 The solemn dogmatic tone of 
the Timsus is partly connected 
with purposed avoidance of a dia- 
lectical treatment, partly with the 
adoption of the Pythagorean Phy- 
sics and the writings of Philo- 
laus. Still, however, we cannot 
maintain that these reasons ren- 
dered a lucid exposition through. 
out impossible; and as, on the 
other hand, in spite of the difference 
of subject, similar traits are met 
with in the Laws, we may con- 
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cuse may have led him to abandon the further repre- 
sentation of the ideal state, begun in the Critias and 
designed for Hermocrates; and in its stead, after his 
own practical failure, to give account to himself and 
to the world, of the principles which must guide the 
philosopher in such enterprises; and also to enquire 
what means under existing circumstances are at his 
disposal. That this work is later than the Republic 
and belongs to Plato’s old age is beyond question ;'” 
that he devoted much time to it is also evident, not 
only because of its compass, which is greater than any 
other of his works, but from the mass of legislative 
detail it contains. The Republic too may have occu- 
pied him for several years, and it is possible that the 
different parts may have appeared separately, but this 
theory has no trustworthy evidence to support it.!* 


jecture that they were in some 
degre at least owing to Plato’s 
advancing years and increasing 
inclination to Pythagorean specu- 
lations, 

12 We shall speak with greater 
detail on this point later on (in 
chap. xi.). Provisionally may be 
compared, besides the statements 
quoted pp. 138, 110; 93, 2, the 
assertion (in Diog. iii, 37, Suid. 
Tipodeyoueva 7. T1Adr. 
Pio. c. 24) that Philippus of 
Opus published the Laws from a 
rough draft of Plato's. 

13 Its only authority is in the 
assertion quoted p. 92, 1, in Gel- 
lius, that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropedia in opposition to the 
Platonic State, lectis ex eo duobus 
fere libris qui primi in volgus 
exicrant. But this anonymous 


statement not only lacks authen- 
ticity, but carries with it its own 
refutation, Neither at the end 
of the second book of the Re- 
pee nor in any other passage 

tween the beginning of the first 
and the end of the third is there 
a single paragraph which conld 
justify the supposition of a special 
publication of the part so far 
finished, and so much at least must 
have appeared to induce Xenophon 
be write the ei arta Gellius, 
wowerer, openly presupposes our 
division of the yer alread 
familiar to Thrasyllus (Diog. iil. 
57). Compare on these questions 
Suserihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 88 
sq., whose judgment is more cor- 
rect than Ueberweg’s, Plat. Schr. 


212, 
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Nor is there any proof or likelihood that he recast the 


dialogue a second time. 


Modern critics have en- 


deavoured to separate the first and last book from the 
rest of the work, but neither tradition nor valid inter- 
nal evidence favours the supposition; while on the 
other hand the artistic and esséntial unity which 
appears throughout. is an unanswerable argument to 


the contrary.!* 


388 crgehep to Diog. iii. 37 
Euphorio and Panzetius reported : 
mwodXdats éorpappévny evpjobat Thy 
dpxnv tis woktrelas. Dionys. De 
Comp. verb. p. 208 f. R; and 
Quintil. viii. 6, 64, says more pre- 
cisely: the first four (or according 
to Dion the first eight) words of the 
Republic were written in many 
different arrangements, on a tablet 
found after Plato’sdeath. But from 
that we cannot with Dionysius, 
loc. cit., go so far as to conclude 
that Plato was engaged in polishing 
lis writings up to the time of his 
death ; we plainly have here to do 
rather with an experiment before 
publication to see how the opening 
words would look in different posi- 
tions. Still less must we magnify 
these corrections of style into a 
separate revision of the whole 
work, 

135 Tt was, as is well known, Her- 
mann, Plat. i. 537 sq., who put 
forward the assertion that the first 
book was originally a s-parate and 
independent work of Plato's first 
or Socratic period, and was after- 
wards prepared as an introduction 
to the Republic, and that the tenth 
book was only added after a longer 
period. Also that the 5th, 6th, 


and 7th books were inserted be- 
tween the 4th and the Sth book by 
way of a supplement. However, 
he has not shown much care in sub- 
stantiating this sweeping assertion. 
I will not here enter into particu- 
lars, because Hermann’s assump- 
tion has already been tested, with 
especial reference to the first book, 
by Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 67 sq., 
675 sq., and Susemihl, Genet. 
Katw. ii. 65 sqqg. 1 would only 
point out that the end (x. 608 
C sq.) is already prepared for in 
the introduction (i. 330 D). The 
discussion on Justice, to which 
the whole of Ethics and Politics is 
subordinated, starts from the re- 
mark, that only the just man 
awaits the life in the world to 
come with tranquillity ; and at the 
end it returns, after settling all 
the intermediate questions, to the 
starting point, to find its sublime 
conclusion in the contemplation of 
reward in the world tocome. This 
framework at once proves that we 
have to deal with a single self- 
consistent work, which, with all its 
freedom in working out the details 
and additions during the process 
of elaboration, is still designed in 
accordance with a definite plan, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE CHARACTER, METHOD, AND DIVISION OF THE 
PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY, 


THE Platonic philosophy is on the one side the com- 
pletion of the Socratic; but on the other, an extension 
and an advance upon it. As Socrates in his philosophic 
enquiries concerned himself with the moral quite as 
much as with the intellectual life—as with him right 
action was inseparably united with right cognition, 
philosophy with morality and religion, being indeed 
one and the same thing—so is it in Plato; and as the 
aim of the one philosopher was to ground intelligence 
and conduct on conceptual knowledge, so to the other 
the standard of all action and of all convictions is the 
contemplation of universal ideas. Plato's views con- 
cerning the problem and principle of philosophy thus 
rest entirely on a Socratic basis. But that which had 
been with Socrates only a universal axiom became with 
Plato a system; that which the former had laid down 
as the principle of knowledge was announced by 
the latter as the principle of metaphysics. Socrates 
had sought that conceptual knowledge for which he 
claimed existence, but he had only reduced to their 
primary concept particular activities and phenomena 
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in connection with the given case. He had never 
attempted to gain a whole from scientifically combined 
concepts, and thus to explain the totality of the Real. 
He confined himself on principle to ethical enquiries, 
and even these he pursued, not systematically, but in 
a merely inductory manner. It was Plato who first 
expanded the Socratic philosophy into a system, com- 
bined its ethics with the earlier natural philosophy, 
and founded both in dialectics, or the pure science of 
ideas. But the necessity immediately became apparent 
of a principle not only to guide thought in the scien- 
tific method, but also to interpret material things in 
their essence and existence. Plato, in transcending 
the Socratic ethics, transcends also the Socratic accep- 
tation of conceptual knowledge. The cognition of 
ideas, Socrates had said, is the condition of all true 
knowledge and right action. Therefore, concludes 
Plato, logical thought is alone true knowledge. All 
other ways of knowing—presentation, envisagement— 
afford no scientific certainty of conviction. But if the 
knowledge of the idea is alone real knowledge, this 
can only be, according to Plato, because that alone 
is a knowledge of the Real; because true Being be- 
longs exclusively to the essence of things presented 
in the idea, and to all else, in proportion only as it 
participates in the idea. Thus the idealizing of the 
concept, which with Socrates had been a logical postu- 
late involving a certain scientific dexterity, dialectical 
impulse, and dialectical art, was now raised to the 
objective contemplation of the world, and perfected 
into a system. 
L 
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This, however, was impossible without introducing 
a sharper discrimination between intellectual and moral 
activity. Their direct and unconditional unity, which 
Socrates had demanded, can only be maintained so 
long as no advance is made beyond his general view of 
the two-sided problems. The moment we proceed to 
particulars—either, on the one hand, examining the con- 
ditions of scientific thought, and directing that thought 
to subjects of no immediate moral import; or, on the 
other, fixing the attention more steadily on that which 
is peculiar to moral activities and their various mani- 
festations—we can no longer conceal from ourselves 
that there is a difference, as well as a connection, be- 
tween knowledge and action. It will be shown here- 
after that this difference forced itself upon Plato too: 
herein, however, as in his whole conception of philo- 
sophy, he is far less widely separated than Aristotle 
from his master. He distinguishes more sharply than 
the one between the moral direction of the will and 
scientific cognition, but does not therefore, like the 
other, make philosophy an exclusively theoretical ac- 
tivity. He completes the Socratic ethics not only 
with dialectical but with physical investigations: the 
latter, however, never prosper in his hands ; and what- 
ever may be the obligations of this branch of en- 
quiry to Plato, it is certain that his genius and 
zeal for natural science were far inferior to those of 
Aristotle, and that his achievements in this department 
bear no comparison with those of his scholar, either in 
extent of knowledge, acuteness of observation, exact- 
ness of interpretation, or fruitfulness of result. He 
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gives to concepts, as separate substances, the reality 
of Ideas; but in holding Ideas to be the.only reality, 
and material things, as such, to be devoid of essence, 
and non-existent, he makes impossible to himself the 
explanation of the phenomenal world. He perfects the 
conceptual philosophy into a system, but is not im- 
pelled, like his successor, to enter deeply into par- 
ticulars: to him the idea only is the true object of 
thought ; the individual phenomenon possesses no in- 
terest. He can indeed make use of it to bring to light 
the idea in which it participates, but that thorough 
completeness with which Aristotle works his way through 
empirical data is not his concern. The study of par- 
ticulars seems to him scarcely more than an intellectual 
pastime, and if he has for a while occupied himself with 
it, he always returns, as if wearied out, to the contem- 
plation of pure ideas. In this respect also, he stands 
midway between Socrates and Aristotle ; between the 
philosopher who first taught the development of the 
concept from presentation or envisagement, and him 
who more completely than any other Greek thinker has 
carried it into all the spheres of actual existence. In 
the same proportion, however, that Plato advanced 
beyond Socrates, it was inevitable that he should go 
back to the pre-Socratic doctrines, and regard as his 
co-disciples those who were then seeking to apply those 
theories to the perfecting of the Socratic doctrine. To 
what an extent he did both is well known. Plato is 
the first of the Greek philosophers who not merely 
knew and made use of his predecessors, but consciously 


completed their principles by means of each other, and 
L2 
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bound them all together in one higher principle. What 
Socrates had taught with regard to the concept of 
knowledge; Parmenides and Heraclitus, the Megarians 
and Cynics, on the difference between knowledge and 
opinion ; Heraclitus, Zeno, and the Sophists, on the 
subjectivity of sense perception—all this he built up 
into a developed theory of knowledge. The Eleatic 
principle of Being, and the Heraclitean of Becoming, 
the doctrine of the unity and that of the multiplicity 
of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, quite as 
much blended as opposed ; while at the same time he has 
perfected both by means of the Anaxagorean conception 
of Spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception of the Good, 
and the idealised Pythagorean numbers. These latter, 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the World- 
soul, and the mathematical laws, as the mediating ele- 
ment between the idea and the world of sense. Their 
one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely and combined with the Heraclitean view 
of the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition 
of Matter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean 
system is repeated in Plato's conception of the uni- 
verse: while in his theory of the elements and of 
physics proper, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more 
distantly the Atomistic and older Ionic natural philo- 
sophies, find their echoes. His psychology is deeply 
coloured with the teaching of Anaxagoras on the 
immaterial nature of mind, and with that of Pytha- 
goras on immortality. In his ethics, the Socratic basis 
can as little be mistaken as, in his politics, his sym- 
pathy with the Pythagorean aristocracy. Yet Plato 
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is neither the envious imitator that calumny has called 
him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed it to 
favouring circumstances that what was scattered about 
in earlier systems united in him to form a harmonious 
whole. We may say more truly that this blending of 
the rays of hitherto isolated genius into one focus is the 
work of his originality and the fruit of his philosophic 
principle. The Socratic conceptual philosophy is from 
the outset directed to the contemplation of things in 
all their aspects, the dialectic combination of those 
various definitions of which now one, and now another, 
is mistaken by a one-sided apprehension for the whole— 
to the reduction of the multiplicity of experience to 
its permanent base.' Plato applies this method uni- 
versally, seeking not merely the essential nature of 
moral activities, but the essential nature of the Real. 
He is thus inevitably directed towards the assumptions 
of his predecessors, which had all started from some 
true perception ; but while these assumptions had re- 
lated entirely and exclusively to one another, Plato's 
scientific principles required that he should fuse them 
all into a higher and more comprehensive theory of 
the world. As therefore Plato’s knowledge of the 
earlier doctrines gave him the most decided impulse 
in the development of the Socratic teaching, it was 
conversely that development which alone enabled 
him to use the combined achievements of the other 
philosophers for his own system. The Socratic con- 
ceptual philosophy was transplanted by him into the 
fruitful and well-tilled soil of the previous natural 


1 Cf, Part i, page 93, 95 6q4. 
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philosophy, thence to appropriate to itself all kindred 
matter; and in thus permeating the older speculation 
with the spirit of Socrates, purifying and reforming it 
by dialectic, which was itself extended to metaphysical 
speculation,—in thus perfecting ethics by natural phi- 
losophy, and natural philosophy by ethics—Plato has 
accomplished one of the greatest intellectual creations 
ever known. Philosophy could not indeed permanently 
remain in the form then given to it. Aristotle soon 
made very essential alterations in the theories of his 
master; the older Academy itself could not maintain 
them in their purity, and the later systems that thought 
to reproduce the system of Plato were self-deceived. 
But this is precisely Plato’s greatness,—that he was 
able to give the progress of Philosophy an impulse so 
powerful, so far transcending the limits of his own 
system, and to proclaim the deepest principle of all 
right speculation—the Idealism of thought—with such 
energy, such freshness of youthful enthusiasm, that to 
him, despite all his scientific deficiencies, belongs the 
honour of for ever conferring philosophic consecration 
on those in whom that principle lives. 

In Plato’s scientific method, also, we recognise the 
deepening, the purification and the progress of the So- 
cratic philosophy. From the principle of conceptual 
knowledge arises, as its immediate consequence, that dia- 
lectic of which Socrates must be considered the author.* 
But while Socrates contented himself with developing 


* The dialectic of Zeno and the dialectic as a real agent in defining 
Sophists differs in being concerned the concept. 
with refutation only: Socrates uses 
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the concept out of mere envisagement, Plato further de- 
manded that conceptual science should be drawn out by 
methodical classification into a system ; while Socrates, 
in forming concepts, starts from the contingencies of the 
given case, and never goes beyond the particular, Plato 
requires that thought shall rise, by continued analysis, 
from conditioned to unconditioned, from the phenome- 
non to the idea, from particular ideas to the highest and 
most universal. The Socratic dialectic only set itself 
to gain the art of right thinking for the immediate use 
of individuals to purify their crude presentations into 
concepts: the practice of dialectic was therefore at the 
same time education ; intellectual and moral activity 
coincided, as much for the work of the philosopher in 
itself as for its effect on others. The Platonic dialectic, 
on the other hand, was subservient to the formation of a 
system : it has, therefore, as compared with the Socratic, 
larger outlines and a more fixed form. What in the one 
was a matter of personal discipline, in the other becomes 
conscious method reduced to general rules; whereas 
the former aimed at educating individuals by true con- 
cepts, the latter seeks out the nature and connection 
of concepts in themselves: it enquires not merely into 
moral problems and activities, but into the essential 
nature of the Real, proposing as its end a scientific 
representation of the universe. But Plato does not go 
so far in this direction as Aristotle; the technicalities 
of logic were not formed by him, as by his pupil, into 
an exact, minutely particularising theory; neither for 
the derivation nor for the systematic application of 
concepts does he summon to his aid such a mass of 
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experimental material. He cares far less for that equal 
spread of scientific knowledge into all departments 
which Aristotle desired, than for the contemplation of 
the idea as such. He regards the Empirical partly as 
a mere help to the attainment of the Idea—a ladder to 
be left behind if we would gain the heights of thought ; 
partly as a type of the nature and inherent force 
of the ideas—a world of shadows. to which the Philo- 
sopher only temporarily descends, forthwith to return 
into the region of light and of pure being. Whereas, 
therefore, Socrates in the main confines himself to a 
search for concepts, the cognition of which is for him 
moral education; whereas Aristotle extends induction 
and demonstration, purely in the interests of science, 
over all the Actual,—the special peculiarity of Plato 
is that moral education, intellectual teaching, and, in 
science itself, the formation of concepts and their 
development, in spite of partial separation, are yet, 
with him, internally held together and united by 
their common aim, both leading to that contempla- 
tion of the idea, which is at the same time life in 
the idea.* This position is not indeed invariable. We 
see, in the dialogues, Socratic induction at first de- 
cidedly predominating over the constructive element, 
then both intermingling, and, lastly, inductive prepara- 
tion receding before systematic deduction ; correspond- 
ing to which there is also a gradual change from the 
form of conversation to that of continued exposition, 
But the fundamental character of the method is never 


3 Vide especially Rep. vi. 511 + Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 23 sq. 
A 8q.3 vii. 514 A sqq. 
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effaced ; and however deeply Plato may sometimes go 
into particulars, his ultimate design is only to exhibit 
with all possible clearness and directness the Idea 
shining through the phenomenon; to point out its 
reflection in the finite; to fill with its light not only 
the intellect, but the whole man. 

This speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains 
the form which he selected for its communication. 
An artistic nature was indispensable for the produc- 
tion of such a philosophy; conversely, this philo- 
sophy would infallibly demand to be informed artis- 
tically. The phenomenon, placed in such direct rela- 
tion to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon ; 
the perception of the idea in the phenomenon an 
esthetic perception.’ Where science and life so com- 
pletely interpenetrate one another, as with Plato, 
science can only impart itself in lively description ; 
and as the communicating medium is ideal, this de- 
scription will necessarily be poetical. At the same 
time, however, the exposition must be dialectical, 
if it is to correspond with the subject matter of 
conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these re- 
quirements in the philosophic dialogue, by means of 
which he occupies a middle position between the per- 
sonal converse of Socrates and the purely scientific con- 
tinuous exposition of Aristotle. The Socratic conver- 
sation is here idealised, the contingency of its motives 


5 It is thus (says Plato bim- ® Aristotle chose the dialogue 
self in the Phedras, 250 B, D3; form only for popular writings, and 
Symp. 206 D) that the philo- apparently only in his Platonic 
sophic idea first dawns upon the _ period. 
consciousness, 
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and conduct is corrected by a stricter method—the 
defects of personalities are covered by artistic treat- 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the 
reciprocal kindling of thought, is still retained. Phi- 
losophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, but 
as a living power, in the person of the true philo- 
sopher, and a moral and artistic effect is thus pro- 
duced, of a kind that would have been impossible to 
bare scientific enquiry. Unbroken discourse is doubt- 
less better suited to the latter ; and Plato himself shows 
this, for in proportion as his scientific discussions gain 
in depth and scope, they lose in freedom of conversa- 
tional movement. In the earlier works, this freedom 
not unfrequently disturbs the clearness of the logic, 
while in the dialectical dialogues of the middle order 
it is more and more subordinated to the logical deve- 
lopment of thought. In the later writings, dialogue is 
indeed employed with the accustomed skill for intro- 
ductory discussions or personal delineations ;’ but so 
far as the exposition of the system is concerned it 
sinks into a mere form, and in the Timeeus is discarded 
at the very commencement.® We need not, with Her- 
mann,’ conclude from this that the form of dialogue 
had for Plato a merely external value ; that, in fact, it 
was like some favourite and traditional fashion of dress 


adapted for dialogic exposition. 


7 E.g. inthe 8 ium, Pheedo, 
Books This does not really contradict 


and first two of the Re- 


public. 
8 Cf, on Plato’s oral instraction, 
p. 25-2, and Hermann, Plat. 352. 
Breinhart (Plat. W. vi. 44) explains 
the withdrawal of the dialogue form 
in the Timeus and Critias by say- 
ing that their subject was not 


what has been observed above. 
Even where dialogue is employed 
throughout, there are many parts 
épen to the same objection. 

§ Loc, cit. 352, 354 sq. 
Abhdl, 285 sqq. 


Ges, 
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inherited from his predecessors, adopted in his first 
attempts as a Socratic pupil, and then adhered to out 
of piety and loyal attachment, in opposition to’ general 
usage. He certainly had an external motive for the 
choice of this form in the conversations of his master, 
and a pattern for its artistic treatment in dramatic 
poetry, especially such as dealt with reflections, morals, 
and manners, like that of Epicharmus,’’ Sophron,"” and 
Euripides; but it cannot be proved” that before his 
time dialogue was already much in vogue for philoso- 
phic exposition ; and even if it could, we might still 
be sure that Plato, independent and creative as he 
was, and endowed with rare artistic feeling, would 


9 Vide vol. i. page 362 sqq. 

U Cf. page 8, note 11. 

12 Zeno, Sophron, and Alexa- 
menus of Teos are named as pre- 
decessors of Plato. It is hardly 
probable, however, that Zeno used 
the dialogue form (vide vol. i. page 
494); the Prolegomena, c. 5, end, 
name Parmenides with him: an 
addition no doubt due to the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides. Of Sophron, 
whom Diogenes (iii. 18) says he 
copied, Aristotle remarks (Poetics, 
c. 1, 1447,b. 9): obdév yap ay Eyomer 
évoudoat Kowdy robs Lappovos Kal 
Revdpxou uiuous cai robs Lwxpart- 
xods héyous. These mimes may 
indeed have been written in prose 
(Arist. ap. Athen. xi, 505 ©), but 
are no proof of the existence of 
philosophic dialogues, Finally, 
Alexamenus may have written 
‘ Socratic conversations ;’ but they 
must have been very unlike the 
Platonic dialogues, as Aristotle 
(ap. Athen. loc. cit.) classes them 
with Sophron’s mimes as prose 
tales, Adyor kal pepjoes (cf. on the 


passage Suckow’s Form. d. Plat. 
Schr. p. 50 sq.). And this solitary 
instance of dialogue being used 
before Plato by a writer so little 
known and so unimportant cannot 
go far to prove that the dialogic 
treatment of philosophic material 
was ‘established and popular.’ 
Indeed, it only became so through 
the Socratic school, in which the 
dialogue form was common enough. 
Vide Part i. pp. 198, 1; 204, 3; 
205, 8; 206, 1; 207, 2; 242, 7; 
not to speak of the Memorabilia 
(with regard to the Diatribes of 
Aristippus, we do not know whe- 
ther they were composed in dia- 
logue form; and we are equally 
ignorant whether his twenty-five 
dialogues were genuine : v. p. 298). 
It is plain that the prevalence of 
dialogue in the Socratic school was 
due to its master. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when Plato wrote’ his first 
pieces, there were not, as yet, many 
Socratic dialogues extant. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 3, 2, cannot be alleged to 
prove the opposite. os 
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never on such purely external grounds have held to a 
form all his life long, even when it was most irksome 
to him; that mere antiquity would not have deter- 
mined him in its choice, nor custom in its persistent 
employment, unless there had been the closest internal 
connection between that form and his whole concep- 
tion of philosophy. What this connection was Plato 
himself points out,’* when in the Phedrus (275 D) 
he censures writing, as compared with speech, with 
its inability to defend itself, and its openness to all 
attacks and misconceptions ; for if this censure holds 
good of written exposition in general, Plato must have 
been conscious that even his dialogues could not en- 
tirely escape it. Yet, on the other hand, his convic- 
tion of the advantages of speech presupposes the de- 
sign of appropriating as far as possible those advantages 
to his writing, that ‘image of the living and animated 
word ;’" and if those advantages, in Plato’s opinion, 
depend upon the art of scientific dialogue, we may 


13 Cf. Schleiermacher, Plat. W. 
i. a. 17 sqq.; Brandis, Gr,-rém. 
Phil. vi. a. 154, 158 sqq. 

14 Pheedrus, 276 A. 

18 Phedrus, 276 E: wodd 3 ofuat, 
kadNlwy omrovd) wepl atta ylyverat, 
bray ris TH Seadexrixg tTéexvy Xpw- 
pevos AaBar Yuxhy mpoojxovcay 
gutetn Te kal omelpy per’ émiory- 
uns Abyous, &c. Dialectic is first 
defined by Plato (Phedr. 266 
B) only as the art of forming 
logical concepts and of making 
divisions. Its most suitable form 
was dialogue, as we may see from 
the explanation of diaXexrixh as the 
art of scientific question and an- 
awer (Rep. vii. 531 E, 534 B, D; 


Cratylus, 390 C), from the etymo- 
logy given in Philebus, 57 E; Rep. 
vil. 532 A; vi. 511 B (against 
which the derivation ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 5, 12, proves nothing), 
and from the opposition between 
dialectic and rhetoric, in the 
Phedrus, loc. cit. And this is 
expressly affirmed in the Prota- 
goras, p. 328 K sqq., where people 
are censured for purely continuous 
discourse, because, like books, they 
cannot either answer or ask ques- 
tions, and are therefore deficient 
in those advantages which the 
Pheedrus ascribes to oral instruc- 
tion (Hermann’s infelicitous con- 
jecture, otx Gomwep BiBXa, com- 
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reasonably derive from this his own application of that 
art. But the dialogues themselves manifest beyond 
possibility of mistake the design of compelling the 
reader, by their peculiar form, to the independent 
origination of thoughts. ‘ Why should there so often 
be found in them, after the destruction of imaginary 
knowledge by the essentially Socratic method of prov- 
ing ignorance, only isolated and apparently uncon- 
nected lines of enquiry ? why should some of these be 
hidden by others? why should the argument at last 
resolve itself in apparent contradictions ? unless Plato 
presupposes his reader to be capable of completing 
by his own active participation what is wanting in 
any given enquiry, of discovering the central point 
in that enquiry, and of subordinating all the rest to 
that one point—presupposes also that only such a 
reader will attain any conviction of having understood 
at all."® The above-named peculiarities are un- 
favourable to the systematic objective. development of 
science. Since, therefore, Plato has employed them 
with the most consummate art and the most deliberate 
intention, he must have had a special reason for it, 
and this can only be that he considered objective expo- 
sition as generally insufficient, and sought instead for 
some other manner which should stimulate the reader 
to possess knowledge as a self-generated thing, in which 
objective instruction should be conditioned by previous 


pletely misses the sense of the to the Sophistic declamations: cf. 
passage). The dialogue is accord- 334 C sqq. 

ingly recommended (348 C) as the 16 A quotation from Brandis, 
best medinm of instruction, and loc. cit. 159 sqq., with which I 
the retention of the dialogue form fully agree. 

repeatedly insisted on, as opposed 
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subjective culture. If this were the design of Plato, 
and he were at the same time convinced that the form 
of dialogue suited it better than continuous discourse, 
it naturally follows that he would select that form 
for his writings. Thought is to him a conversation 
of the soul with itself;!’ philosophic communica- 
tion, an engendering of truth in another; the logical 
element is therefore essentially dialogical. His writ- 
ings, too, were probably in the first instance designed, 
not for the general public,'* but for his friends, to whom 
he himself would have imparted them: they were in- 
tended to remind those friends of the substance of the 
scientific conversations he was accustomed to carry on 
with them, or perhaps as a substitute for these.'° 
What therefore could be more natural than that he 
should adopt the form of their usual intercourse—that 
of the Socratic dialogue?” Stricter science, in the 
sequel, wisely abandoned this form; but for Plato it 
was according to nature, and he stands alone and un- 
approached among all writers of philosophic dialogues, 


7 Sophist, 263 E: didvoa pey 
kal Noyos rabrév" why 6 pev évrds 
Tis Puxijs wpds aibrhy diddoyos dvev 
pwrijs yevouevos roir’ abrd tyiv 
érwvopdabn didvoa , . Td 58 y ar’ 
éxelyns pedua ba rod ordparos tov 
pera PObyyou KéxAnrat Abyos. Cf, 
Theat, 189 E. 

18 There was as yet no book- 
selling in our sense of the term, 
although the first beginnings of it 
seem to come in that period. The 
usual method of making a work 
known was by means of recitation, 
which method Plato would have 
employed (vide p. 27, 66). The 
question arises whether Plato’s 


writings had attained a circulation 
extending beyond his own school 
before his death. After that 
event, Hermodorus is taxed with 
having mace a trade of selling 
Plato’s writings ; cf. the passages 
quoted in chapter xiv, 

19 Vide p. 112. 

* From their original determina- 
tion in this form we can partly ex- 

Jain the freedom with which Plato 
in his dialogues makes use of and 
characterises living personages of 
his acquaintance, e.g. his brothers 
in the Republic, and in the intro- 
duction to the Parmenides. 
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before and after him, because in the case of no other 
writer did the conditions under which his dialogues 
were produced exist in similar measure—in his person 
that rare combination of intellectual and artistic gifts, 
in his philosophy that equal perfection and inner fusion 
of the theoretical and practical, of the philosophic 
Eros, and of dialectic. 

The central point of the dialogues is Socrates. Not 
only does he appear in most of them as the leader in 
conversation, in the rest as an acute and important 
listener and occasional speaker, but his personality is 
pre-eminently the bond which artistically unites the 
several pieces ; and some of the most powerful and most 
delightful of the dialogues are devoted quite as much 
to the painting of this personality as to the philosophic 
development of doctrine.” This trait is primarily a 
tribute of gratitude and veneration offered by the dis- 
ciple to his master. Plato is conscious that he owes 
to Socrates what is best in his spiritual life, and, under 
this conviction, gives back to him in his writings the 
noblest fruits of the borrowed seed as his own. That 
Socrates should be brought forward was necessary, too, 
on artistic grounds; for the unity of the Platonic doc- 
trine, and the intimate connection of all the writings 
devoted to it, could in no way be more artistically re- 
presented than by their association with one and the 
same personality ; and that the personality of Socrates 
was far more suitable than any other; that a nobler, 
pleasanter picture—a picture more capable of idealisa- 


1 Socrates is only omitted in and the omission is but one of its 
the Laws, the last of Plato's works; peculiarities. F 
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tion—resulted from Plato's placing his opinions in the 
mouth of Socrates, instead of enunciating them him- 
self, needs no proof. 

His procedure has doubtless another and a deeper 
reason, rooted in the foundations of his manner of 
thought. Philosophy, according to his acceptation, 
being not merely a set of doctrines but the perfecting 
of the whole spiritual life; and science, not a finished, 
communicable system, apart from the person that knows, 
but personal activity and mental development,—true 
philosophy could only be represented in the perfect 
philosopher, in the personality, words, snd demeanour 
of Socrates. This view of philosophy is closely con- 
nected with another trait, by which Plato's literary 
individuality is marked with special clearness. This is 
his employment of myths, which he loves to combine 
with philosophic enquiry, and especially to bring for- 
ward for the opening or conclusion of a discussion.** 


= Cf the striking observations 
of Baur, in his ‘Socrates and 
Christ,’ Tubingen Journal, 1837, 
3, 97-121. 

°3- | subjoin for convenience sake 
a list of all that properly belongs to 
this class: Protagoras, 320 C sqq., 
on Prometheus and Epimetheus 
and the origin of political virtue, 
perhays from some writing of 
*rotagoras; vy. vol. i. page 575 
sq. ;—Politicus, 269 C sqq., the 
changing world-periods: cf. the 
Laws, iv. 713, 13 sq., for a short 
mythic picture of the Golden Age ; 
—Timeeus, 21 A sq., and Critias,the 
cosmic revolutions, the Atlantides, 
and Athenians ;—Symposium, 189 
D sq., Aristophanes’ tale of how 
the difference in sex arose ;—Ibid. 


203 A sq., the begetting of Eros. 
Republic, iii, 414 D sqq., triple 
classification of men :—Pleedrus, 
246° A sqq.; Meno, 81 A sqq. 

(iorgias, 523 A sqq.; Phedo, 110 
I} sqq.; Republic, x. 614 B sq.; 
Timeus, 41 A sqq., the Soul, its 
pre-existence, wanderings, its con- 
dition hereafter, its recollection of 
previous perceptions, The whole 
Investitare of the Timeus is also 
mythic—the Demiurgus, together 
with the subordinate gods, and all 
the history of the creation of the 
world; so is the Name-giver of 
the Cratylus. I shall go more at 
length into the import of these 
myths in their proper places. 
The short narratives of the Cicadas 
and of Theuth have no esoteric 
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Here, however, another motive comes into play. On 
the one side, the mythus is the expression of the re- 
ligious and poetical character of the Platonic philo- 
sophy.** Plato makes use of the traditions of the 
popular faith and of the mysteries (in which beneath 
the veil of fable he divines a deeper meaning) for the 
artistic representation of his ideas; he also extends and 
multiplies them by original inventions, which rise from 
the transparent personification of philosophic concep- 
tions, into lively epic description fully and exuberantly 
drawn out. But, on the other side, the mythus is not 
a mere garment, thrown over a thought that had pre- 
viously existed in a purely scientific shape; in many 
cases it is for Plato a positive necessity, and his 
masterly use of it is a consequence of the fact, that he 
does not turn back upon the path of reflection to seek 
a picture for his thought, but that from the very out- 
set, like a creative artist, he thinks in pictures: that 
the mythus does not reiterate that which the author 
has elsewhere dialectically expressed, but seizes by 
anticipation, as with a presentiment, that for which 
logical expression is still wanting. ‘The Platonic 
myths, in short, almost always point to a gap in 
scientific knowledge: they are introduced where some- 
thing has to be set forth, which the philosopher indeed 
acknowledges as true, but which he has no means of 


of which a myth could be con- 


reference to philosophic doctrines. 
Phedr. 259 A sq. 274 C sq. The 
legend of Gyges, Rep. xi. 359 D 
8q-, is used fe Plato for the elu- 
cidation of «a position, but is not 
introduced in his own name. [ep. 
vii. 514 sqq. is an allegory, out 


structed, but the narrative form is 
wanting. 

*4 On the religious signification 
of the Platonic myths, cf. Baar, 
loc. cit. 91 sqq.; Theol. Stud. u, 
Krit. 1837, 3, 552 sqq. 

M 
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establishing scientifically.% This takes place chiefly 
in two cases: (1) when it is required to explain the 
origin of material things, the methodical derivation 
of which is impossible, according to the presupposi- 
tions of Plato’s system ;7° and (2) when circumstances 
are to be described which have no analogy with our 
present experience, and which cannot be more exactly 
delineated. The first is found in the mythological 
cosmogony of the Timeus ;*” the second in the nar- 
rations concerning the future life and the primeval 
history of man; for the essential purport of these 
latter is also the determination of the state in which 
human society would find itself under altered, ideal 
conditions. When Plato in these cases adopts the 
mythical representation, he indirectly confesses that 
his ordinary style would be impossible to him. His 
myths are consequently not only a proof of his ar- 
tistic ability, and an effect of the intimate relation 
still subsisting between his philosophy and his poetry, 
but they also betray the boundaries of his methodical 
thought. However admirable in themselves, therefore, 
they are, in a scientific point of view, rather a sign of 

* Plato himself shows this in 


his eschatologic myths: DPhiedo, 
114 D; Gorg. 523 A, 527 A; and 


general sense.’ This cannot be 
got out of DPlato’s words, and 
is in itself mistaken. The signi- 


Timeus, 29 D, 59 C, he speaks of 
the elkws yidos. Stumpf. (Verh. 
d. Plat. Gott. z. idee d. Gut. 37) 
confounds the myth with allegory 
in asserting (though he retracts 
the assertion virtually, p. 100) 
that ‘the myth excludes proba- 
bility, because, if taken literally, it 
could only be false, while it could 
only be true if understood in its 


fication of a myth is simply what- 
ever the author wishes to express 
by it: but must this be invariably 
true? 

*8 As will be shown in its proper 
place. 

7 'The Name-giver of the Craty- 
lus and the duroupyds THs KAlyns of 
Republic, x. 597 B sqq., belong to 
this class. 
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weakness than of strength : 
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they indicate the point at 


which it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be 
wholly a philosopher, because he is still too much of a 


poet.?* 


*3 Cf. Hegel’s remarks, History 
of Philosophy, ii, 163 sqq. A. 
Jahn (Dissertatio Platonica, Bern, 
1839, p. 20 sqq.) has rather 
strengthened than refuted Hegel's 
position, though his perverse philo- 
sophic assumptions have done much 
to obscure the simple understand. 
ing of the case; e.g. the arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory division of the 
myths (ibid. 31 sq.) into theological, 
psychological, cosmogonical, and 
physical—a division that reminds 
us of Sallust’s de Mundo, c. 4. 
Deuschle(Plat. Sprachphil. 38 sqq. ; 
Ueber plat. Mythen, 3 sqq.) is much 
more satisfactory on the nature and 
import of Plato’s myths; and Suse- 
mihl (Genet. Entw, i. 228, 283 
sq.) aud Steinhart (PI. W. vi. 73) 
in the main agree with him. He 
shows that the Platonic envisage- 
ment of the world, and the method 
of its development, was essentially 
ontological, not genetic ; and that, 
therefore, Platonic philosophy was 
not concerned, even if it had been 
able, io explain the genesis of the 
Existent. The Become, however, 
forced itself into consideration ; 
and some form had to be found at 
once capable of a speculative con- 
teut, and demonstrating by its un- 
philosophic stamp the nothingness 
of the experiential substratum. 
This form was the mythus, ‘the 
value and charm of which’ (as 
Steinhart says, loc. cit.) ‘lie in 
that mysterious union of Being 
and Becoming, which, unattainable 
by cognition, may only be grasped 
by imagination and feelings’ the 


essential import of which is ‘to 
give a_ pictorial envisagement, 
where pure thought can no longer 
help us, of the transition of the 
Idea into phenomena.’ We may, 
therefore, expect a mythical re- 
resentation ‘wherever’ (Deuschle, 
‘lat. M. 10) ‘ Plato's doctrine in- 
volves a difficulty between trus 
Being and a process of Becoming : 
the former belongs to intellectual 
investigation ; the latter has to bs 
brought before us by an envisage- 
ment which fills up its outlines.’ 
While acknowledging the ingenuity 
of these deductions, [am prevente.| 
by the following reasons from 
giving full adhesion to the theory. 
First, I cannot concede that Plato 
uses mythic representation only 
when he has to explain a process 
of Becoming. For (even to pass 
over Phedr, 259 A sq., 274 © 8q., 
and 247 ©, 250 B; Rep. x. 537 by 
where the Ideas themselves are 
thus treated) the myths in th» 
Symposium and Politicus (as will 
be shown further on) are not con- 
cerned with the explanation of 
anything Become; in the former 
the object is to give a description 
of Eros—a definition through con- 
cepts—which might just as well 
have been given in purely dialectic 
form. But artistic considerations 
decided Plato to clothe his thought 
in the light and transparent en- 
velopment of the mythus. In the 
Politicus, he mirdy follows out 
the position that the reduction of 
statecraft to the pastoral art is at 
most applicable only to the golden 
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Plato’s more comprehensive and methodical de- 
velopment of philosophy necessitates also a clearer 
distinction of its several branches with him than with 


earlier philosophers. 


Yet the dividing lines are not 


so sharply drawn in his writings as in those of Aris- 
totle; nor is the precise determination of each branch 


quite certain.” 


Modern writers have not unfrequently 


ascribed to Plato classifications which are manifestly 
alien to him ;*° and the same is true of the previously 


age, and that, applied to our own 
limes, it is wrong and overlooks 
the real distinction between the 
two. All the philosophic opinions 
contained in the myth of the States- 
man might have been dispensed 
with as far as its immediate object 
is concerned, Again, the myth of 
Rep. iii. docs not stand in the 
place of in explanation. On this 
account then I cannot concede to 
Deuschle (Plat. M. 12) that a myth 
like that of the Symposium is 
necessary on philosophic grounds, 
though I eutirely acknowledge its 
artistic propricty. Generally speak- 
ing, we shall find it best not to 
press the philosophical construc- 
tion tco much, not to confine too 
strictly poetical invention, As 
regards the scientific worth of 
the Platonic myths, I do not 
think my judgment on them 
overthrown by the remark (Diat. 
Sprach. phil. 88) that this exposi- 
tion was necessary to Plato from 
his point of view. his I have 
endeavoured to prove myself: and 
the assertion that the deficiencies 
of Plato’s scientific procedure 
ccme into prominence in this 
very need of a mythical expo- 
sition is no contradiction. Deu- 
schle, plat. M. 4, virtually admits 


this. Fuller enqniries into the 
Platonic myths are given in Alb, 
Fischer De Mythis Plat. (Kinigsb. 
1865), 27 sq.; Ueberweg, Grundr. 
i. 129. To these must now be 
added Volquardsen on the Platonic 
myths, Schlesw. 1871. Fischer’s 
classification of the myths into 
poetical and philosophical (loc. cit.) 
Is inexact, because, if we under- 
stand by the first the purely poeti- 
cal (for they are all poetical on the 
whole, e!so they would not be 
myths) this class must be limited 
to the Phzedr. 259 (of the yeh) ; 
Pheedr. 274 C sq. (about Theuth) 
is a didactic narrative, though 
without any philosophic content. 
Of the other instances placed by 
Fischer in this class, Rep. ii. 359 
D sq. is no myth at all, while 
Prot, 230 C sqq., and Symp. 189 
D sqq., express definite philosophic 
suppositions. The further division 
of the philosophic myths into on- 
tological, methodic, cosmological, 
psychological, and political, is at 
once useless and inaccurate, inas- 
much as not unfrequently several 
of these elements are treated in 
the same myth. 

*9 Cf, on what follows Ritter, 
ii, 244 sqq. 

“0 E.g. the division into a general 
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mentioned attempts*' of the old grammarians to arrange 
his works according to their contents. Though the ex- 
ternal evidence in its favour is insufficient, there is 
far more to be said for the theory that he divided the 
whole subject matter of philosophy into three parts: 
Dialectics (or Logic), Physics, and Ethics.** For not 
only is this distribution presupposed by Aristotle* 
and employed by Xenocrates,** but the most im- 
portant of the dialogues, in regard to their main 
subject, fall into three corresponding groups; though 
scarcely one dialogue is wholly contained in either. 


and an applied part: (Marbach, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 215, who further 
subdivides the latter into Physics 
and Ethics; similarly Schleierma- 
cher, Gesch. d. Phil. 98, speaks 
of a ‘twofold direction of cogni- 
tion to unity and totality, and in 
the latter to Physics and Ethics ;’ 
to Plato himself is attributed 
merely the threefold division into 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics) ; 
a distinction which nowhere oc- 
curs. Nor again do we find 
a distinction between theoretical 
and practical philosophy; (Krug, 
Gesch. d. alt. Phil. 209; Buhle, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 70 sq.3 and 
Tennemann, Plat. Phil. i. 240 eqq., 
add as a third division Logic 
or Dialectics, by which, however, 
they only understand the theory of 
cognition). Van Heusde’s distinc- 
tion of a philosophia pulcri, veri 
et justi, is cntirely modern and 
unplatonic. 

AP. 97, 14. 

* See preceding note. The 
eclectic Antiochus is not an original 
source in questions of the Platonic 
philosophy ; and this is true with- 
out exception of the writers of the 


second and third century of the 
Christian era. 

* Cic. Acad. i. 5, 19, who, ace. 
toc. 4, 14 (cf. Fin. v. 3, 8, 4, 9), 
follows Antiochus in this instance. 
Diog. iii. 56; to Physics Socrates 
added Ethics, and Plato Dialectics 
(more correctly Apul, Dogm, Plat. 
3: he had Ethics and Dialectics 
from Socrates). Atticus ap. Euseb. 
pr. Ev. xi. 2, 2 sqq., Apul. loc. cit., 
both of whom, however, show their 
untrustworthiness, in ranging Theo- 
logy and the doctrine of Ideas under 
Physics; so also Aristocl. apud 
Euseb, loc. cit. 3, 6, and Alcinous 
Isag. c. 7, who mentions the three 
divisions of dialectical, theoretical, 
and practical philosophy. Sextus 
Math. vii. 16, after detailing the 
three parts of philosophy, says far 
more circumspectly: Gv durduec 
pev Vidkdrov ésriv dpynyds. . 
pnrérara &é ol repi rov Zevoxpdrn 
kal ol dwd rod wepirarov Er 5é vi 
dwd THs orods exovrar Thode Tis 
Siatpécews. 

34 Top. i. 14, 105, b. 19; ef. 
Anal. Post. i. 33, end. 

® See note 33, 
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The Timeeus, and, so far as Anthropology may be 
classed under Physics, the Pheedo also, is physical as 
to contents; the Republic, Politicus, Philebus, Gor- 
gias, ethical: the Theatetus, Sophist and Parmenides, 
dialectical. We may therefore venture to derive this 
division from Plato, though it is never brought for- 
ward in his writings,*® and at any rate cannot be 
proved in the case of his oral discourses. But, 
however applicable it may be, it does not exhaust 
the philosophic content of the dialogues. It has 
already been pointed out that in these the Socratic 
induction,—discussion for scientific preparation and 
moral education,—is combined with systematic deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and at first even asserts itself 
to a far greater extent. What place, then, is to 
be assigned to such arguments? Where are we to 
arrange all those refutations of popular opinion and 
of customary virtue, of the Sophists and their Eude- 
monistic theories—all those passages which treat of 
the conception and the method of knowledge, the one- 
ness of yirtue, and the relation of knowledge to moral 
action, of philosophic love and the stages of its deve- 
lopment ? It is usual to place one part of them 
under Dialectic, another under Ethics. But by this 
procedure, either the coherent exposition of these 


83 By Dialectic Plato under- trine of true existences is not 
stands Vhilosophy generally, as opposed to his views. He does 
will be shown more thoroughly not know the names Physics and 
Jater on. He acknowledges a Ethics. Instead of the latter he 
strictly scientific procedure only would rather say Politics : ef. Polit. 
where pure concepts are dealt 803 E, 305 K, 259 B; and Euthy- 
with; and, therefore, the limi- dem. 291 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B. 
tation of Dialectic to the doc- 
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sciences is interrupted by elementary discussions which 
Plato, even where he introduces them, has left far 
behind—or the enquiries concerning true knowledge 
and right action, always in him so closely inter- 
mingled, are forced widely apart. To renounce an 
articulate division of the exposition based on the 
contents, and to adhere only to the conjectural ar- 
rangement of the dialogues,” seems unadvisable ; for 
if we thus gain a true representation of the order 
in which Plato propounded his thoughts, we get 
none of their internal connection; and it is evident 
from the frequent discussion in widely distant dialogues 
of one and the same thought, that the two orders do 
not necessarily coincide. Unless we would follow Plato 
even in his repetitions—in the want of perfect syste- 
matic clearness inseparable from his manner of explana- 
tion—we must, in considering dialogues which are the 
stronghold of any particular doctrine, adduce all parallel 
instances from among the other dialogues. But if in 
this manner the order of the writings be once aban- 
doned, we have no longer any reason for adhering to it 
at all; the problem will rather be to place ourselves at 
the inner source and centre of the Platonic system, and 
to rally round this nucleus the elements of that system, 
according to their internal relation in the mind of their 
author.** On this subject Plato himself (Rep. vi. 511 B) 

* A commencement may be these remarks I do not dispa- 
foand in Brandis, cf. loc. cit. p. rage the worth of investigations 
182, 192: afterwards, however, he into the sequence and respective 
returns to an arrangement accord- relations of the Platonic dia- 
ing to matter, which in the main logues, or accede to the sweeping 


agrees with the ordinary one. sentence of Hegel against such 
% I need not protest that in enquiries (Gesch. d. Phil. xi. 156), 
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gives us a pregnant hint. The highest division of the 
thinkable, he says, and the proper object of philosophy 
is this: ‘ What the reason as such attains by means of 
the dialectic faculty, using the hypotheses not as first 
principles, but merely as hypotheses, like steps and 
points of departure,* in order to reach out from them 
to the unconditioned, the first principle of all things; 
and laying hold of this, and then of that which follows 
from it, it again descends to the last step; so that it 
nowhere makes use of any sensible object, but proceeds 
wholly from ideas, through ideas, to ideas,’ In this 
passage, and also in a noteworthy passage of Aris- 
totle,*’ a double way is clearly traced out for thought : 
the way from beneath, upward; and that from above, 
downward: the inductive ascent to the idea, effected 
by the cancelling of final hypotheses, and the syste- 
matic descent from the idea to the particular. Now 
we already know that these two ways correspond with 
the two elements united in the doctrine of Plato, and 
also distinguishable from each other in his literary 
exposition. We therefore pursue this indication, con- 


© Eth. N. i. 2, 1095 a, 82: 
ed yap xal I1\drwy hrdpec rcbro Kal 


superficially reiterated by Mar- 
bach (Gesch, d, Phil. i, 198). 


These investigations are in their 
roper place of the highest value, 
ut, in an exposition of the 

Platonic system, merely literary 

points must be subordinated to 

questions of the philocophic con- 
nection. 

“9 Properly, ‘onsets,’ dpual: but 
here the word seems to signify not 
so much the actual onset, as the 
starting point. Similarly Symp. 
211 C: Sorep éravaBabpois xpu- 
pevor [Tots woANols KaNois}. 


éfhre:, whrepov dd T&v dpxay, } émi 
Tas dpxas éorly 7 Sdos, Gowep ev TG 
crably dd tv dOdoberay eri rd 
népas } dvdwadkv. This expression 
seems to refer to Plato’s procedure 
in oral instruction. ‘Phe words 
hrépe. Kat éfjree are suitable 
neither to the passage in the 
Republic nor to the analogous 
(though not coincident) passage in 
the Pheedo, 101 D. Cf. the refer. 
ence later on from Phedr. 265 D 


8qq: 
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sidering in the following pages, first the propsdeutic 
groundwork, and then the systematic construction of 
the Platonic theory. This latter, again, may be divided 
into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics,*! 


| It needs ro proof to show that futation as his assertion (loc. cit. 
these three divisions could only p. 288) that Plato, as a true So- 
have been arranged in the order cratic, was occupied entirely with 
given above, and the reverse order practical philosophy, and in his 
adopted by Freis, Gesch. d. Phil. method did not go beyond the 
i. § 58 sqq., requires as little re- epagogic process. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PROPZDEUTIC GROUNDWORK OF THE PLATONIC 
DOCTRINE, 


SPEAKING generally, Plato’s Propedeutic consists in 
applying destructive criticism to the unphilosophical 
point of view, and demonstrating the necessity of true 
philosophy. In particular, three stages may be dis- 
tinguished in this process. Ordinary consciousness 
forms the point of departure. By the dialectical 
analysis of the presuppositions, which were regarded 
by ordinary consciousness as primary and certain 
truths, we next arrive at the negative result of the 
Sophists.!. When this has been surmounted, and not 
till then, the philosophic point of view can be positively 
evolved. 

Plato has refuted the position of ordinary conscious- 
ness both on its theoretical and on its practical side. 
In theory, ordinary consciousness may be generally 
defined as the Envisaging Consciousness (Vorstellendes 

3ewusstsein) ; or, more exactly to discriminate its ele- 
ments, it apprehends truth partly as Sensuous Percep- 
tion, and partly as Envisagement (Vorstcllen) in the 


1 Grote’s objections (Plato, i, 259 s7.) have been answered, Parti. p. 157. 
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narrower sense—Opinion, or what a man conceives 
(dd&a). : 

In opposition to this, Plato shows in the Thesetetus 
that Knowledge (émtoriyn) is something different from 
Perception (sensation, aie@nore) and Right Opinion. 
Perception is not Knowledge, for (Theat. 151 E) Per- 
ception is only the manner in which things appear to us 
(pavracia): if, therefore, Knowledge consisted in Per- 
ception, it would follow that for each man that must 
be true which appears to him true—the principle of 
the Sophists, the refutation of which we shall presently 
consider. Perception shows us the self-same object in 
the most contradictory manner: at one time great, at 
another small; now hard, now soft ; now straight, now 
crooked : how then can it be regarded as equally true 
with thought, which abolishes these contradictions ?7* 
But even Right Opinion is not Knowledge ; inasmuch as 
Knowledge is to be sought in the activity of the soul as 
such, and not in yielding ourselyes to external im- 
pressions‘—Opinion is inadequate to the problem of 
Knowledge. If Right Opinion (this by way of indirect 
proof) were indeed Knowledge, the possibility of False 
Opinion would be inexplicable. For in the first place, 
False Opinion could relate neither to what is known nor 
to what is unknown: of the former we have Right Opi- 
nion, of the latter (if Knowledge and Opinion be really 


2 Cf Rep. v. 475 E sqq., and 
passages to be presently cited. 

* Rep. iii, 523 E sq.; x. 602 
C sq. 

4 Theret. 187 A: éuws dé To- 
covroy ye mpofeSixaper, Gore wy 


tyreivy abriy (riv émothunr) év 
alcOnoet 7d wapdway, aXN' ev exelow 
TO dvbpart, bre wor’ exer y Yuxh 
Srav abrij kal’ abriy rpayparednrac 
wepl Ta Svra. 
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identical) none at all.’ Further, if we suppose False 
Opinion to be an opinion corresponding to no object, 
this would presuppose that the non-existent might be 
conceived ; but that is impossible, since every notion is 
a notion of something that exists. If it be made to 
consist in the mistaking of one notion for another 
(a\XAodokla), it is equally inconceivable that a man 
should mistake one thing that he knows, by virtue of 
his very knowledge, for some other thing that he knows, 
or even for something he does not know.® That is to 
say, Knowledge and Right Opinion cannot be the same, 
for Right Opinion does not exclude the possibility of 
False, and Knowledge does exclude it ;7 Opinion can be 


5 Vide 187 C sq. 

6 Vide 189 B-200 D; and 
specially the end of this section. 
Briefly, the drilt of the whole—in 
particular of the elaborate com- 
parisons of the soul to a wax- 
tablet and to a dove-cot—is to 
show that in supposing the identity 
of Knowledge and Right Opinion 
there is an incorrect combination 
of an opinion with a perception, 
not a confusion of the concepts 
themselves; and that, therefore, 
such a supposition is incorrect. 
In refuting what is false, Plato 
generally gives hints of the truth; 
and we find a series of acute aud 
striking remarks in the conrse of 
his demonstration, specially in the 
distinction (afterwards so produc- 
tive in Aristotle’s hands) between 
actual and pctential knowledge, 
and in the dictum that error 
is based, not in our particular 
opinions about or envisagements of 
things, but in an incorrect com- 
bination of these; in the case of 
sensible things, an incorrect com- 


bination of the pictures our 
memory makes with our percep- 
tions: 190 B sq. Steinhart (Pl, 
W. iii. 44, 93 eq.) lays such stress 
on this positive side of the dialogue 
as to assert that ‘the genctic 
development of the process of 
thought’ is to be recognised in it, 
as well as the refutation of error 
as to the nature of Knowledge. 
T cannot agree with him here: 
there is no investigation into the 
genesis uf Knowledge; and even 
its nature is only indirectly hinted 
at in separating it from Perception 
and Opinion, 

7 On the other hand, Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. i. 69 sq.) thinks that 
the question at 187 B, 200 C, is 
not as to the possibility of error, 
but the explanation of what goes 
on in the soul when error arises, 
To me the point seems to lie in the 
demonstration that if d6fa adAnOhs 
coincided with émorhun, d6fa 
wevdys would be inexplicable; so 
Theetetus’ definition of émoriun 
as ddfa adnOys is refuted apago- 
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true or false—Knowledge only true: we cannot know 
falsely, but only know or not know.* This diversity 
may also be proved by experience, for Knowledge is 
only produced by instruction ; Right Opinion, on the 
contrary, not unfrequently, as by rhetoricians, through 
mere persuasion. Knowledge, therefore, cannot lie in 
the sphere of Opinion, but must belong to some specifi- 
cally different activity. For the same reason, it cannot 
be defined’ as Right Opinion along with an explana- 
tion (Adyog) ; for whatever may be comprehended in the 
explanation, if this itself does not start from a cogni- 
tion, but only from a right envisagement, its addition 


can neyer transmute Opinion into Knowledge." The 


gically. This view, in my opinion, 
is favoured by the fact that it, 
and it alone, can bring the section 
we are discussing into harmony 
with the theme of the whole din- 
logue. Regarded in any other 
light, this section becomes an un- 
motived episode of disproportion- 
ate length, interrupting the en- 
quiry into the concept of émirnun. 
And the subsequent progress of 
the dialogue confirms my explana- 
tion. The difficulties with which 
the explanation of False Opinion 
has to contend come back finally 
tov the contradiction: ‘what I 
know I must at the same time not 
know, or must confound with 
something else ;’ cf. p. 199 © sq. ; 
196 © et alibi. But the contra- 
diction disappears as soon as the 
supposition of 187 © (that the 
opposite of dé¢a Yevdhs,dbEa adnOis, 
coincides with émierjun) is given 
up. Right Opinion (éfa ddA) 
may (as Plato says in the Meno, 
97 E; Tim. 51 E) pass into error ; 
Knowledge (émierjun) cannot. 


8 This is directly cnunciated by 
the Gorgias, 454 D: dp’ €rre res— 
wioris Pevdns xal ddnOns; Palys dy, 
as éy® oluar, Nal- rl 5€; émiorjun 
ésrl Wevins xal adnOjs; Ovddauas. 
Ajjdov yap ad br od rabrév éorw. 
Tlisms is here equivalent to the 
5ééa of other passages; cf. Rep. iii. 
534 A sq. (infra, note 14), where 
that part of d6fa which relates to 
Reality as distinguished from mere 
pictures of things is called mloris ; 
and ibid. v. 477 Es: a@portéyes wi 
7d atrd civac éemioriuny te Kai 
Sdtav. Tas yap av Edn, 7d ye 
dvaudptnroy TY ph dvayapriry 
tavrov moré Tis vodv Exwv TiBely ; 

9 Cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
Werke, ii. 1, 176. 

1 With Antisthenes, v. Part i. 

. 252 8q. 

nV, 201 C-210, TI cannot here 
go into the details of the argu- 
ment; v. Susemihl, i. 199 sq.; 
Steinhart, ii. 8t sq. Hermann’s 
opinion (Plat. 498, 659, repeated 
by Alberti, z. Dialektik d. Pl., 
Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl., New Series, 
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Meno tells” us wherein they differ: Opinion lacks in- 
telligent insight into the necessity of the thing: it is 
consequently, even if true, an uncertain and variable 
possession. Knowledge alone, by supplying this want, 
guarantees abiding cognition of truth. And summing 
up all previous discussions, the Timeeus (51 E) declares 
that Knowledge is implanted in us by instruction, Right 
Opinion by persuasion ;'* the one is always accompanied 
by true reason, the other is without reason; the one is 
not to be moved by persuasion, the other may be 
moved ; and lastly, every man may be said to partici- 
pate in Right Opinion, but in Reason only the gods, and 
very few men. The Republic,’ in a more objective 
manner, proves the inferior worth of Opinion, in that 
Knowledge has pure Being for its subject matter, Opi- 
nion only something intermediate between Being and 
Non-Being: consequently Opinion must itself be inter- 


mediate between Knowledge and Ignorance. This ex- 


i. 123, and favoured by Susemihl, 
p. 207, and Steinhart, p. 85) that 
the position apparently disputed 
really contains Plato’s own view, 
contradicts the obvious sense of the 
passage. Right Opinion, according 
to Plato, becomes Knowledge, not 
through any explanation in An- 
tisthenes’ sense, but through cog- 
nition of causes (airias oyu, 
Meno, 98 A). 

"97 sq.; cf Symp. 202 A; 
Rep. vi. 506 C, The same cha- 
racteristic distinguishes réxvy from 
éurepla in the Gorgias, 465 A. 

13 Gorgias, 454 E. 

MoV. 476 D-478 D. Cf. Symp. 
202 A; Phileb. 59 A sq... Simi- 
Jarly in Rep, vi. 509 D sq.3 vii. 


533 KE sq., the domain of the Visible 
and of Becoming is assigned to 
Opinion, that of the Intellectual 
and of Being to Knowledge. The 
further subdivision of 64a into 
opinion about ee envisagement of) 
real things on the one hand (rigors) 
and their mere pictures on the 
other (efxagla) is made to parallel 
the subdivision of Knowledge into 
symbolic and pure Kuowledge ; v. 
p. 510 D. In other places Plato 
puts alo@nsts side by side with 
dda, e.g. in the Tarmenides, 155 
D; Timeus, 28 B; 37 B; besides 
the Theztetus. Cf. also the passage 
(to be noticed presently) in Aris- 
totle, De Anima, i. 2, 404 b. 21. 
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position to some extent presupposes the distinction 
between Knowledge and Opinion, and in some degree 
depends on limitations which belong to the further 
development of the system. 

That which in the sphere of theory is the antithesis 
of Opinion and Knowledge, becomes in practice the 
antithesis of common and philosophic Virtue.’® Ordi- 
nary virtue is even formally insufficient : it is a mere 
matter of custom, without clear understanding ; allowing 
itself to be guided by Opinion instead of Knowledge. 
It thus becomes a plurality of individual activities, 
which are bound together by no internal unity ; nay, 
which even partially contradict one another. It is also 
deficient in content, partly in making evil as well as 
good its aim; partly in desiring the good, not for its 
own sake but on extraneous grounds. In all these rela- 
tions Plato finds a higher conception of morality to be 
necessary. 

Customary virtue arises from habit ; it is action with- 
out mtelligent insight into the causes of that action ;'° 
it depends on Right Opinion, not on Knowledge :" 
whence it evidently follows that the possession of such 
virtue is not combined with the capacity for imparting 
it to others ; and that according to the usual view, or 
at any rate the usual practice, there are no teachers of 


15 (Cf, following note. 

16 Meno, 99 A sq. et al.; Pheedo, 
82 A: of rihv Syuotixqy te xal 
Twottrixhy aperhvy émcrerndevxétes, 
fv 5h Kadovdcr cwppocivyny te Kal 
Sixacootyny €= EOovs te Kal pedérns 
yeyorviay dvev gdiiogodias re xal 
vod. Rep. x. 619 C (of one who 
has brought unhappiness on him- 


self by an unwise choice in his 
second life): elvac 6¢ adrdv ray éx 
700 ovpavol 7KdvTwy, ev TeTaypyery 
mwokcreia év TH mpotépy Biy PeBiw- 
xéra, Gee dvev gidocodias dperijs 
perecdnpéra. Cf. Rep. iii. 402 A; 
vii. 522 A. 

7 Meno, 97 8q.: especially 99 
A-C; Rep. vii. 534 C, 
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virtue'*—for those who profess to be teachers (the 
Sophists) are, as we shall presently see, recognised 
as such neither by Plato, nor by the popular verdict.’® 
For the same reason this virtue has in itself no war- 
ranty of its own continuance ; its origin and subsistence 


are dependent on chance and circumstances. 


All who 


are content with it, the famous statesmen of ancient 
Athens not excepted, are virtuous only by the Divine 
appointment: that is to say, they owe their virtue to 
accident ;*° they stand on no essentially higher ground 


18 Protagoras, 319 B sq.; Meno, 
87 B sq.; 93 sqq. 

18 Meno, 91 b sq., where Anytus 
represents the men of Snore) 
dpery. 

*0 ‘This view of the Qelz jotpa 
was enunciated by Ritter, ii. 472, 
and opposed by Hermann (Jahn’s 
Archiv 1840, p. 56 sq.; cf Vlat. 
484), Susemilil (Genet. Ent. i. 71), 
Fenerlein (Sittenl. d. Alterth, 82), 
Schaarschmidt (Samml, d. Plat. 
Sch. 350), and Stallbaum (Vind. 
loci leg. Plat. 22 +q.). It may be 
easily explained and supported. 
‘The expression denotes any divine 
dispensation, cither in the dispo- 
sition of outward circumstances, 
or in the natural endowments and 
inward motives of individuals. 
We sce the former exemplified in 
Socrates’ words (Phiedo, 58 E): 
und els AtSov iédvta dvev Oeias 
poipas iévat, GANA Kaxeice aguiKd- 
nevey e& mpdtew' the latter in 
Rep. vi. 492 E, where it is said 
that with ordinary human endow- 
ments no one can be saved for 
philosophy in the present corrup- 
tion of States; but & re wep ay 
cwpy te Kal yévyrac olow det 
évy Toatrn Katacrdce mohreiwr, 


Geot potpay aitd odoar éywr ov 
kax@s épeis. (Schaarschmidt gives 
an inexact account of this in mak- 
ing Plato say that if a moral 
character does appear in the world, 
it is only through divine aid; the 
question is not of the world in 
general, but of the existing «a- 
TdoTacts TGv modktTeay.) Here 
the divine dispensation includes 
both ways of help: the extra- 
ordinary endowment of the indi- 
vidual, and the favourable dis- 
position of outward circumstances, 
which unite to preserve him from 
the bad influence of a corrupt 
state; cf ibid. 496 B sq.  Simi- 
larly, in Plato's Apology, 33. C 
(vide Part i. 49, 5), the dreams 
and oracles urging Socrates to oc- 
cupy himself with philosophy are 
attributed to @ela potpa. In other 
passages the expression is applied 
to natural disposition, natural ex- 
cellence of any sort, Oela fotpa 
properly denoting the divine in 
man, the divine inheritance which 
is his, because of his kinship to 
the gods (eg. in Prot. 322 A; 
Pheedrus, 230 A), In this sense the 
true ruler who has been brought 
to right practical knowledge 
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than soothsayers and poets, and all those who produce 
what is true and beautiful from mere inspiration (uavia, 


(émecrjun) by an unusually happy 
natural disposition, and has learnt 
to act correspondingly, is said 
(Laws, ix. 875 C) to be Oelg polpg 
yevvnGels. The same or a similar 
designation for the natural dis- 
position of men is found in Xen. 
Mem. ii. 3, 18; Arist. Eth. Ni. x. 
10, 1179 b. 21, as pointed out by 
Hermann, loc. cit. p. 56; cf. also 
Epinomis, 985 A. In all these 
instances, Oefa potpa is simply used 
of the derivation of some fact 
from divine causation, without ex- 
cluding conscions human activity ; 
thus knowledge itself may be ulti- 
mately referred to divine dis- 
pensation as in Rep. vi. 492 E; 
vaws, ix. 875 C. In other places, 
Geia potpa is opposed to éxiorjun, 
when a thing is spoken of as due, 
not to conscious human activity 
motived by knowledge, but to 
mere natural disposition, to cir- 
cumstances, or to some inspiration 
of which no clear account can be 
given. Thus in Rep. ii. 366 C, 
Gcig pice (essentially equivalent 
to cia polpg) and émoriun are 
opposed in the words (‘all love 
injustice’) whi» ef ris Oeia pice 
Svoxepalywy 7d adixety 4} emisThuny 
AaSawv dwéxerac abrof. Similarly 
in the Laws, i. 642 C, @eia polpe 
is made parallel to atrog¢uds, as 
opposed to dvdyxy: the man who 
is righteous at Athens, we are 
there told, must be really and 
unmistakably righteous, for there 
is no compulsion in the laws or 
institutions to keep him so, and 
he must be simply following the 
dictates of his own nature. Here, 
as in Rep. vi. 492 E (v. supra), 
the @eig poipg must denote the 


virtue of an individual in an 
evilly constituted state, as au ex- 
ception only ascribable to a special 
dispensation of providence. Ana- 
logous to this is the opposition we 
find in the Phedrus, 244 C sq, 
between prophetic inspiration, 
which is spoken of in terms of 
praise as resulting 6eig polpg, and 
the gyrnos tav eudpdvev: the 
same opposition is used in the 
lon, 534 B, with reference to 
poetic inspiration : poets are said 
to utter themselves ob réxvy GANS 
Ocia poipa: and we may compare 
the similar expressions of the 
Apology, 22 C, drt ob copig mowotev 
& rowtev, GdrXa dice Twi Kal 
évOovotdfovres x.7.., and Laws, 
iii. 682 A, In the Meno, the con- 
trast to knowledge and to virtue 
dependent on knowledge denoted 
by cig polpg is clear: the great 
statesmen of old, we read in 99 B 
sq., achieved their business by 
pure evdogia, ob codig Tul addpor 
évres: as far as their wisdom 
went, they were on alevel with 
soothsayers, &c. (ovdév diagepdvros 
txovres mpds Td ppovety 7 ol xpyo- 
pwdol x.7.d.), who often hit the 
truth unconsciously (voiv py exov- 
res—pniev eldédres cv éyoucw), 
Virtue comes to those who cannot 
impart it to others by teaching, 
Oeia polpg dvev vod: he who can so 
impart it may be compared to 
Tirexias: olos wémvuras, ai dé oxcal 
dtccovew. A viitue to which 
such expressions are applicable is 
so far below philosophic morality, 
that if Plato in the Meno derived 
the Jatter from @cia jotpa, he 
‘could not’ (v¥. Feuerlein, loc. 
cit.) ‘have been clear in his own 


N 
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évOovoracpdc).”! On this account Plato (Rep. x. 619 D) 
makes the majority of those, who through unphiloso- 
phic virtue have gained the heavenly blessedness, fail 
on their re-entrance into this world ; and in the Pheedo 
(82 A) he says, satirically, that they have the cheerful 
prospect of being placed in the course of their trans- 
migrations among bees, wasps, ants, or some other well- 


mind as to the derivation of 
virtue ;’ and Hermarn’s assertion 
(loc. cit. p. 61 4) that in the 
persons of whom Plato is here 
speaking, the imperfections of cus- 
tomary virtue are supposed to be 
complemented by divine aid, ita 
ut, si quis divinitus regatur, eum 
non minus firmiter incedere sign- 
Jicet, quam qui rationem ducem 
habeat, is altogether untenable. 
The passage in the Doliticus, 
which he quotes to support his 
view (309 C), is not to the point: 
it deals not with the virtue dis- 
cussed in the Meno, but with 
philosophic virtue ; if right opinion 
(ddnOhs S5¢a), as to Right and 
Wrong, duly substantiated (uerd 
BeBatwoews), has been appropriated 
by the soul, then (according to 
the Politicus) the moral faculties 
of the soul are bound together by 
a divine bond. It is precisely in 
virtue of this confirmation (Secpds) 
that, according to the Meno, 97 
E 8q., right opinion becomes know- 
ledge. Finally, | cannot admit 
that Steinhart has given an ade- 
quate account of Plato’s view, 
Pl. W. ii. 118. According to 
him, in practical life, even where 
cognition fails, or is incomplete, 
Vato would say that the element 
of divinity in man, combined with 
the correct practical judgment that 
experience gives, is able to produce 


a solidity and certainty of moral 
action, commendable in its sphere, 
having its source, equally with the 
higher virtue, in the divine life. 
It is precisely this certainty of 
moral action that Plato, loc. cit., 
denies to any virtue not based on 
knowledge; yet there is no con- 
tradiction in his deriving cus- 
tomary virtue from a divine 
dispensation, and we need see no 
irony in the expression (as Mor- 
genstern, Stallbaum, and others 
do; cf. Hermann, loz. cit. p. 52 
A, 4); he recognises the disposi- 
tion of God in the fact that virtue 
has not yet died out of the world, 
careless as men are of its prescr- 
vation by means cf thorough 
teaching-—just as in Rep. vi. 492 
FE, he ascribes the appearance 
now and then in corrnpt states of 
a genuine philosopher to the 
mercy of heaven, Customary 
virtue, then, though not absolutely 
a thing of chance, is such to those 
who possess it, because they have 
not tho means of producing it by 
scientific method in others, or of 
keeping it safe (Meno, 97 E sq. ; 
100 A); and it is only in this 
sense that I have here, and in my 
Platonic Studies, p. 109, speken of 
ela poipa as at all approximating 
to chance. 

*1 Meno, 96 D 
Apology, 21 B sq. 


fo end; cf. 
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regulated race—perhaps even once again in the ranks 
of peaceful citizens. The only means of delivering 
virtue from this sphere of contingency is to ground it 
upon knowledge. The theoretic apprehension of morality 
alone contains the cause of moral practice: All desire 
the good ; even when they desire evil, they do this only 
because they mistake evil for good. Consequently 
where there is true knowledge of that which is good 
and useful, there of necessity must be also moral will ; 
for it is altogether inconceivable that anyone should 
knowingly and designedly strive after that which is 
hurtful to him. All sins arise from ignorance, all right 
action from cognition of the right ;* no one is volun- 
tarily bad.** While, therefore, want of knowledge, is 
usually made an excuse for crimes, Plato is so little of 
that opinion, that he rather maintains with Socrates, that 
it is better to err designedly than undesignedly :* that, 
for example, the involuntary lie or self-deception is much 
worse than conscious deception of others, and that every 
organ for the attainment of truth is wanting® to the 


Prot. 352-357, 358 C; Gorg. 
466 D; 468 E; Meno, 77 B sq. ; 
Theet. 176 C sq.; Euthyd. 279 
D sq., where ebrvxla is reduced 
to wisdom. ‘Lhe eudemonistic 
premises that may seem to underlie 
any of these passages must be 
tnkea as xar’ GvOpwrov; where 
Plato gives us unconditional enun- 
ciation cf his own views, the eu- 
dsmonistic basis of morals is most 
decidedly rejected. 

*% Tim. 86 D; vide beginning of 
next chapter. 

25 We get this fully enunciated 
only in the Hippias Minor, of 


which this assertion forms the 
theme; but it is clearly to bo 
seen in other places, v. previous 
and two following notes, and Part 
i. p. 123, 1. 

> Rep. vii. 535 Ds obxoty nat 
mwpos ddiDecav tabrdv totro dvdrn- 
pov uxiy Ojcomer, h avy rd pey 
éxotatov Webdos yuop cal yarerds 
dépn airh re xal érépwy Wevdoud- 
vuw bwepayavaxry, Td 8’ dxobovoy 
edxdd\ws trpordéxnrat Kal duabalyov- 
od mov adtoKxonévn wh dyavaxrh, 
GAN’ ebyepas bowep Onolov tecov év 
duadig portvnra. Cf. ibid. ii, 
382. 


- 4 
bo 
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man who only avoids the one, and not in a far greater 
degree the other. Hence, however, the farther conse- 
quence simultaneously follows—that the faults of the 
wise are not real faults, but only infringements of the 
ordinary code of morals, justifiable from a higher stand- 
point.”* 

With this want of self-consciousness on the part of 
conventional virtue is closely connected its view of 
morality as a plurality of particular activities, not as 
one and self-identical in all its various expressions. 
As against this, Plato, like Socrates, maintains (what 
naturally results from the reduction of virtue to know- 
ledge) the unity of all virtue; and he establishes this 
position by the argument that virtues can be contra- 
distinguished neither by means of the persons who 
possess them, nor yet by their own content: not by 
the former, for that which makes virtue to be virtue 
must be the same in all;*” and equally not by the 
latter, for the content of virtue consists only in know- 
ledge of the good in science or intelligence.*? It will 


6 Vide Part i, p. 123; and Hip- 
pias Minor, 376 B: 6 dpa éxwy duap- 
tdvuw elrep tis dorw obros odK ay 
&dros ely 4 6 dyads. 

7 Meno, 71 D sq. 

*3 Plato repeats this Socratic 
dictum in his earlier dialogues, 
specially in the Protagoras. The 
assertion that dicacoc’vn, oswppo- 
otvn, dodrns, copia, and dvdpela 
are so many parts of virtue is met 
(329 C-333 B) by several ob- 
jections, more subtle than con- 
vincing, but seriously meant by 
Plato: then in 349 B the question 
is taken up afresh; and, as Prota- 
goras concedes that the first four 


of the virtues mentioned resemble 
each other, but maintains that 
Courage is altogether diverse from 
each of them, he is shown (358 C 
sq.): (1) that no one chooses what 
he deems an evil rather than 
good; (2) that fear is the expec- 
tation of evil; (3) that, therefore, 
no one chooses what he deems 
fearful ; ) that the distinction 
between the courageous and the 
timid comes to the one knowing, 
and the other not knowing, what 
is fearful and what not; and 
that, therefore, Courage is copia 
Tov dewey xal ph dewvav. <A defi- 
nition identical with this (noticed 
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hereafter be shown that Plato, notwithstanding, again 
assumes certain distinctions of virtues, without preju- 
dice, however, to their essential unity ; but he probably 
arrived at that determination (which is to be found in 
the Republic alone*’) only in the later development of 


Part i. p. 120, 3) is combated by 
Socrates in the Laches, 198 A sq. 
But the objection brought against 
it there is, that courage, so defined, 
cannot be a part of virtue along 
with other parts, because we can- 
not know what is to be feared and 
what not, without knowing gene- 
rally what is good and what evil ; 
and such knowledge embraces all 
virtues, This plainly does not 
amount to a rejection of the de- 
finition as useless: the point 
enunciated is, that the different 
virtues are not a series of inde- 
pendent qualities, but merely dif- 
ferent forms of virtne as a whole, 
and the essence of virtue, according 
to the well-known Socratic doc- 
trine, resides in cognition of the 
good. In the Charmides, again, 
173 A sq., where a doubt is raised 
as to the usefulness of cwppocivn, 
regarded as self-knowledge, and 
therefure knowledge of our know- 
ledge, there is not really any ob- 
jection raised to the reduction of 
cwoppoctvn to knowledge; we are 
only shown that the relation of 
knowledge to happiness requires a 
more exact determination than 
that hitherto given. 

*? Bonitz (Hermes v. 444 sq.) 
thinks that the definition of courage 
in the Laches virtually coincides 
with the later definition of the 
Republic. Taking the definition 
of 192 D (¢pédvimos xaprepia) in 
connection with 194 E and 199 B 
sq. (where virtue is said to consist 
in knowing what is goo] and 


what bad), we get the concept of 
courage, he thinks, as equivalent 
to constancy dependent on moral 
insight. This connection seems to 
me, however, to be reading more 
into the dialogue than is there 
properly. In 192 D sq. Socrates 
aoe not merely combat the notion 
that an unintelligent hardihood 
deserves the name of courage, but 
shows further that even to define 
the latter as Ppdéy»yos xaprepla is 
incorrect. The arguments he uses 
to prove this may perhaps be, 
even from the Socratic-Platonic 
point of view, not irrefutable, but 
there is nothing to show that they 
are not seriously meant. Courage 
is proved to be neither a xaprepia 
Ppdrimos nor an ddpov xaprépnars: 
we can but conclude that its essence 
is not xaprepla at all. On the 
other hand, the really Socratic 
definition proposed by Nicias, as 
has been remarked, is not uncon- 
ditionally disputed ; it is shown 
to be irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that courage is merely a 
part of virtue, but we are not 
told whether the fault lies in that 
supposition or in Nicias’ definition. 
The former, in my opinion, is 
Plato’s meaning, judging from the 
oint of view he adopts in the 
*rotagoras; so that the positive 
side of the question (hinted at by 
the apparently resultless discussion 
of the Laches) is given by the 
Socratic principle, that courage, 
like all virtue, is reducible to know- 
ledge—the knowledge of the good. 
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his system. But if traditional virtue is imperfect 
because wanting in discernment of its true essential 
nature and the internal coherence of its parts, it is so 
no less with regard to its contents and motives. For 
the generally received principle of doing good to 
friends and evil to enemies, makes not only the doing 
of good but of evil to be virtuous ;*” and the incentives 
to virtue are usually derived, not from itself, but from 
external ends of advantage or pleasure.*!  ‘l'rue_ vir- 
tue, however, allows neither the one nor the other. 
He who is really virtuous will do evil to no one, for 
the good can only do good ;* and as little will such a 
man do good for the attainment by his virtue of ulte- 
rior advantages present or future. For to be valiant 
through fear, and temperate through intemperance, is 
to love virtue for the sake of vice. This is only a 
mimicry of true virtue, a slavish virtue in which there 
is nothing genuine or sound—a justice which has self- 
interest for its heart's core, and is chiefly prevented by 
weakness from breaking out into open wrong. True 


* Meno, 71 E; Crite, 49 B sq. ; 
Rep. i. 334 B. Cf Part i, p, 142 


sq. 

Tn Pheedo, 68 D sq. ; 82 C; Rep. 
ii, 362 E sq. Justice is recom- 
mended only Lecnaw of the reward 
it wins from men and gods, in 
this world and the next, nct for 
its own sake; indeed, the happi- 
ness of the unjust is the subject 
of praise and envy, and even the 
ge ti are Lelieved to be not in- 
excrable to their sacrifices. 

= Rep. i. 354 B sq.; Crito loe. 
cit. It is only from the point of 
view of universal consciousness 


that Plato (Phil. 49 D) regards 


joy at an enemy's misfortune as 


allowable ;_ cf. Susemihl, ii, 38: 
here he is repeating a Socratic 
definition, v. Part i. p. 142, 3. 

* Plato shows (Rep. ii. 365 A 
sq.) that the most reckless self: 
seeking is a strict consequence 
from the motives generally ad- 
duced for justice ; and in Rep. vi. 
492 A sq., he points oui that the 
masses which in political assem- 
blies rule states ae statesmen are 
the only real perverters of youth,— 
the great Sophists,—whom the so- 
called Sophists merely follow, in 
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virtue, on the contrary, consists in a man’s freeing 
himself from all these motives, and regarding know- 
ledge as the coin for which all else must be ex- 
changed.** 

What Plato, therefore, blames in the ordinary point 
of view is its general want of consciousness regarding 
its own action, and the contradiction in which it is 
consequently involved; it is satisfied with a truth 
containing error, and a virtue containing vice. This 
very contradiction the Sophists had pointed out, and 
employed for the bewildering of the popular con- 
science ; but instead of proceeding to a more thorough 
establishment of knowledge and morality, they stopped 
short at this negative result, and only positivized the 
unconditional validity of subjective opinion and will. 
We have shown in the foregoing pages that Plato 
builds on quite another foundation, and pursues quite 
another end. We shall now turn to consider his proced- 
ure in the scientific refutation of the Sophists. We 
may again distinguish a theoretic and a practical side. 
The theoretic principle of the Sophists may be gene- 
rally expressed in the proposition, ‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.’ Theoretically regarded, the import of 
this proposition is: ‘that is true for every man which 
appears to him true ;’ practically, ‘ that is right for every 


studying and pandering to their of the purest and most beautiful 
inclination3. Sophistie ethics, in that Plato ever wrote. One is 
his opinion, are the simple con- tempted to quote many kindred 
sequence of the ethics of custom. passages; perhaps I may be al- 

“4 Phedo, 68 B sq.; 82 C; slowed to refer to the noble places 
83 E; Rep, x. 612 A. The first, in Spinoza, Eth. pr. 41; Ep. 34, 
specially, of these passages is one p. 503. 
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man which seems to him right.’ Both principles were 
thoroughly refuted by Plato. 

As against the theoretic principle, he adduces® first 
the experimental fact that judgments about the future 
at any rate have often no truth even for the person that 
judges; but in his opinion the decisive proof is that 
such a principle would destroy all possibility of know- 
ledge. If all is truth that appears true to the indivi- 
dual, there can be no truth at all; for of every proposi- 
tion, and of this among the rest, the contrary would be 
equally true: there can consequently be no distinction 
of knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and folly, virtue 
and vice; all must be in accordance with the doctrine 
of Heraclitus, in constant flux, so that all attributes, 
and equally their opposites,** may be predicated of 
each particular, Above all, upon this hypothesis, that 
must remain unknown which forms the sole true sub- 
ject matter of knowledge—the essence of things (the 
ovoia)—for this is unattainable by the sensuous percep- 
there could be 


tion to which Protagoras restricts us ; 
nothing absolutely self-evident and fixed—nothing in 
itself beautiful, true, and good; therefore, also, no 
knowledge of truth. ‘Truth and science can only be 
spoken of when they are sought, not in sensuous expe- 
rience, but in the soul’s pure energizing in the sphere 
of true Being. Plato has expressed himself more fully 
with regard to the ethical code of the Sophists, for the 
combating of which the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure 
% 'Theet. 170 A; 172 B; 177 iv. 4, 5) refutes the doctrine of He- 
C-187 A; Cratyl. 886 A sq.; 439  raclitus and Protagoras as denying 


C sq. the principle of contradiction. 
* Similarly Aristotle (Metaph, 
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(coupled by him with the foregoing) gave an opening. 
It is first criticised in the Gorgias® in its association 
with the Rhetoric of the Sophists. {On their side it is 
here maintained that the greatest happiness consists in 
the power of doing what one likes, and that this happi- 
ness is also the natural object of our actions ; for natural 
right is only the right of the stronger.) The Platonic 
Socrates shows, on the contrary,(that to do what one 
likes (@ Soxet rive) is in itself no happiness, but only to 
do what one wills (@ fJo0bAerac): this alone will really 
benefit the doer, for all will the good. But the good 
is not pleasure, as common opinion admits, when it 
discriminates between the beautiful and the pleasant, 
the shameful and the unpleasant. This is required 
by the nature of the case; for good and evil exclude 
one another—pleasure and pain mutually . presuppose 
each other; pleasure and pain belong equally to the 
good and to the bad man—goodness and badness 
do not. So far, therefore, from pleasure being the 
highest good, and the striving after pleasure the uni- 
versal right, it is, conversely, better to suffer wrong 
than to do it—to be cured of evil by punishment than 
to remain unpunished ; for that only can be good which 
is just. 

The argument*® in the Philebus establishes the 
same conclusion more fully, but on that very account 


* Cf. specially 466 C-479 E; 
488 B-508 C, The conversation 
with the politician Callicles belongs 
to the refutation of the Sophistic 
principle, as I have shown in vol. i, 
p. 922, 6. According to Plato, 
Sophistic ethics are only the enun- 
ciation in general principles of 


what the world is accustomed to 
do without talking about it: v. 
supra, p. 182, 33. Cf. Part i. p. 23. 
8 Cf. Theet, 176 D sq. As to 
the apparently different exposition 
of the Protagirea, v. p. 188, 46, 
* Specially 23 B-55 C, 
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belongs rather to the objective part of the system. The 
question here discussed is, Whether pleasure or know- 
ledge be the highest good? the former the principle 
of the Sophists; the latter that of Socrates, and more 
definitely of the Megarians and Cynics. The answer 
imports that to perfect happiness both are requisite, 
but that knowledge is incomparably the higher and the 
more nearly related to the absolute good. The main 
line in the proof of this proposition is marked by the 
observation that pleasure belongs to the sphere of Be- 
coming ;“" the good, on the contrary, must be an abso- 
lute and essential existence: that all Becoming has 
Being for its end, but the good is itself the highest 
end; that pleasure is most nearly akin to the Unli- 
mited (Material); knowledge to the Divine Reason 
Plato further 


draws attention to the fact that pleasure and pain are 


as the ordering and forming cause. 


not seldom based upon a mere optical delusion; that 
pleasure in most cases only occurs in conjunction with 
its contrary, pain:*' that the intensest sensations of 
pleasure arise from a state of bodily or mental disease. 
Discarding such, there remains as unmixed pleasure 
only the theoretic enjoyment of sensuous beauty, of 


” Cf. Rep. ix. 583 E: 7d 92d deed, in the Philebus, 27 E, 41 D, 


év puxy yeyvduevov Kal 7d. Auwnpdv 
klynolis ms dudotépw éorw. ‘Tim, 
G4. 

4 Welmmann (Plat. de summ. 
bon. doctr. p. 49 sq.) thinks that 
Plato cannot be here speaking of 
the feeling of pleasure as such, 
and would, therefore, understand, 
hy Sor}, Desire. There is no 
lint of this in Plato’s words ; in- 


hdovh is shown to be the feeling 
of pleasure unmistakably by its op- 

osition to Avry. It is without 
imit (or indefinite), because always 
combined with its opposite (vy, supra, 
and Pheedo, p. 60 1B; Vheedrus, 258 
I), and hence containing the possi- 
Lility of continual increase, in 
proportion as it frees itself from 
that opposite. 
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which, however, Plato elsewhere declares (Tim. 47 A 
sqq.) that its true worth lies only in forming the indis- 
pensable groundwork of thought, and which, even in 
the Philebus, he decidedly places after knowledge. 
Lastly, in the Republic, we find an agreement with 
these discussions, and an evident reference to them in 
the remarks as to the doctrine of pleasure (vi. 505 C). 
Even the adherents of that doctrine must admit that 
there are bad pleasures, while at the same time they 
hold pleasure to be the good: this is nothing less than 
to declare good and eyil to be the same thing. Simi- 
larly, in another passage *—‘'The philosopher only has 
true happiness, for his pleasure alone consists in being 
filled with something real; that is the sole pleasure 
which is unalloyed, and bound to no conditioning pain. 
The question whether justice is more profitable than 
injustice, is as absurd as would be the enquiry—is it 
better to be sick or well ?’” 

The refutation (in the Republic*) of the Sophistic 
assertion that justice is merely the interest of the ruler, 
by the exclusion of paid service from the art of govern- 
ment, is only a special application of the distinction 
between relative and absolute good; for this is mani- 
festly grounded on the universal presupposition that 
the end of moral activity must be in, and not outside, 
itself, And when, finally, the superiority of justice to 
injustice is proved*® from the argument that the just 


“ Ix, 583 B; 587 A, and the the clearness of the thought (cor- 
previous quotations from 376 E, rect in itself) is marred by the 


onwards. equivocal use of the word reovex- 
* Rep. iv. 445 A sq. tev, the propriety of which I can- 
4 Rep. i. 339-347. not recognise with Susemihl, ii. 101. 


* 348 B sq., where, however, 
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only tries to get the better of the unjust, but the latter 
is at strife both with the just and unjust; and, there- 
fore, that without justice no social polity and no com- 
mon action would be possible—for not even a band of 
robbers could entirely do without this virtue—the prac- 
tical principle of the Sophist is refuted in the same 
manner as the theoretical has already been refuted. 
As no knowledge is possible if instead of the concept 
of the thing, the opinion of each individual holds guod, 
so no reasonable and teleological action is possible if 
the individual will and advantage become law, instead 


of being subordinated to a law of universal validity.” 


4% The exposition given above 
seems to be cbatisilieted by the treat- 
ment of the ethical question in the 
Protagoras. ‘To support his defini- 
tion of courage as copla Trav dewav 
xaluh dewdv(360 D), Socrates asserts 
(350 B) that 7déws ¢pv is coincident 
with e@ fq, orthe aya0dv—andads Syv 
with the xaxév. Protagoras objects 
that not every 740 is an dyadv, 
nor every duapdv a xaxdy. To this 
the answer is, 353 C sqq., that the 
Pleasant is called evil only when 
productive of greater unpleasant- 
ness, the Unpleasant is called good 
only when productive of greater 
peceennee and that the art of 
iving consists in rightly estimating 
the proportions of Pleasure and 
Pain resultant—not merely with 
reference to the present but the 
future—from our actions. If, with 
Grote (Plato, ii. 78 sq. ; 120, 559; i. 
540), we here recognise the positive 
expression of Plato’s own convic- 
tion, we are obliged to concede 
the existence of an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the Prota- 
goras and the other Dialogues, 


specially the Gorgias. We might, 
however, well hesitate to ascribe 
such inconsistency to Plato, even 
if we held with Grote that the 
sensualist theory of the Protago- 
ras were correct in itself. The Crito 
and the Apology, which can scarcely 
be younger, at all events not muc 

younger, works than the Protagoras, 
enunciate views which are iscom- 
patible with Grote’s interpretation 
of that dialogue (cf. p. 128). Plato 
shows that the theories put in 
Socrates’ mouth in the Protagoras 
are not his ultimatum, by the re- 
peated reference to the moddol 
(351 C, 353 E), who are mainly 
concerned—showing them that they 
have no right to assume the possi- 
bility of doing evil knowingly, be- 
cause evil, in the end, is always 
harmful to man. But why this is 
eo, is not said: it remains unde- 
cided whether the Pleasure, which 
is to form the standard of the good, 
is sensuous pleasure (to which the 
concept of Sor) in the Philebus 
is limited), or that higher content- 
ment which arises from the healthi- 
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The fundamental defect, then, in fhe Sophistic 
Ethics appears to be this: that by its doctrine of 
pleasure it sets the transitory in place of the perma- 
nent, appearance in place of essence, ends which are 
relative, and therefore always changing into their op- 
posites, in place of the one absolute, self-consistent end, 
The polemic against their theoretic principle had 
established exactly the same point. Their doctrine in 
general is therefore apprehended by Plato as the con- 
summated perversion of the right view of the world, 
the systematic supplanting of Essence by show or ap- 
pearance ; of true knowledge by appearance-knowledge ; 
of moral action by a debased utilitarianism, in bondage 
to finite ends; it is (according to the definition at the 
conclusion of the Sophist) the art of giving, by means 
of quibbling criticism, an appearance of knowledge 
where none is possessed, and when there is full con- 
sciousness of the deficiency: and so Rhetoric, the gene- 
ral application of Sophistic doctrine, is the art of 
producing glamour in whole masses of people, with the 
same show that Sophistic uses to glamour individuals.“ 
Or if we take both together, the art of the Sophists 
consists in the study and dexterous management of that 
Great, Beast, the people,* in all its moods and tempers, 


ress of the sonl. This question is ism such as Grote attributes to 


not discnssed till we get to the 
Gorgias and the later Dialogues, 
nor is the Good expressly distin- 
guished from the Pleasant (v. supr. 
p- 121, 70). We thus see an ad- 
vance in the development of Plato's 
Ethics, not ro otk in contrast as 
in scientific elaboration. Eudemon- 


Plato, is alien even to the Prota- 
goras. 

7 V. Soph. 268 B; Phzxdrus, 261 
A sq.; Gorg. 455 A; 462 B-466 A. 
The Euthydemus is a satire on 
the Eristic of the Sophists, f. 
vol. i. 885, 910 sq. 

# Rep. vi. 493, 
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The Sophist Aeither understands nor professes virtue : 
he is nothing better than a huckster and craftsman, 
who praises his wares indiscriminately, no matter how 
they may be made; and the Rhetorician, instead of 
being a leader of the people, degrades himself into 
their slave! In place of instructing the ignorant 
(which he, as possessing knowledge, ought to do), and 
improving the morally lost and neglected, he, being 
ignorant, uses ignorance to induce persuasion, and 
basely flatters folly and greed.’ Sophistry and Rhe- 
toric therefore, far from being true arts, are rather 
to be described as mere knacks (éuetpiat), or, still 
more accurately, as parts of the art of flattery,—as 
spurious arts, which are just as truly caricatures of 
law-giving and the administration of justice as the 
arts of dress and cookery are caricatures of gymnastic 
and medicine.** There is only a passing exception to 
this judgment when Plato in the Sophist (231 B sqq.) 
glances at the sifting and purgative efficacy of Sophistic, 
but he immediately retracts the observation, as doing 
it too much honour. 

If such be a true account of what usually passes for 
Philosophy, and if the position of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness be equally inadequate, where, in contra- 


“9 Meno, 96 A sq.; with which et equally to the most famous 
ef. all the dialogues contrasting the Athenian statesmen, we are told, 
Sophistic and Socratic theories of ibid. 515 C sqq. 
virtue: e.g. Hippias Minor, Prota- — ° Gorg. 458 E sq.; 463 A sq. ; 
goras, Gorgias, the first book of 504 D sq. Cf. Thert. 201 A sq.; 
the Republic, and ibid. vi. 495 Polit. 304 C. 
C sqq. 5 Gorg. 462 Bsq. Demagogy is 
% Prot. 313 C sqq.; Soph. 223 compared to Cookery by Aristo- 
B-226 A; Rep. vi. 495 C sq. phanes, Equites, 215 sq. 
5) Gorg. 517 Bsq. This judgment 
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distinction to both, shall we seek for true Philo- 
sophy ? 

It has already been shown that Plato gives to the 
idea of Philosophy a far larger signification than that 
to which we are now accustomed : while we understand 
by it only a definite manner of thought, it is to him 
quite as essentially a concern of life ; nay, this practical 
element is the first, the universal groundwork, without 
which he cannot conceive the theoretic element at all. 
Herein he closely resembles Socrates, whose philosophy 
entirely coincided with his personal character; and 
though Plato transcended this narrowness of the So- 
cratic view in order to develope the idea into a system, 
he himself never apprehended Philosophy in so ex- 
clusively a theoretic light as Aristotle.** If there- 
fore we would understand his determinations of the 
essence and problem of Philosophy, we must begin 
with its derivation from practical necessity, with the 
description of the philosophic impulse. The theoretic 
form of Philosophy, the philosophic method, will oc- 
cupy only the second place ; thirdly, and arising from 
both, we get Plato’s collective view of Philosophy, and 
the philosophic education of men. 

The general groundwork of Philosophy is the philo- 
sophic impulse. But as with Socrates this never took . 
the purely theoretic form of an intellectual impulse, 
but simultaneously with the personal acquisition of 
knowledge aimed directly at the engendering of know- 
ledge and virtue in others; so with Plato it is essen- 
tially related to the practical realisation of truth, and 


4 Cr. pp. 144, 146. 
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is therefore more exactly defined as generative impulse 
or Eros. Philosophy, according to him, springs, like 
all higher life, from inspiration or enthusiasm (uavfa).™ 
When the remembrance of the archetypes which the 
soul beheld in its heavenly existence awakens in it at 
sight of the earthly copies, it is possessed with a won- 
dering delight, is beside itself and falls into an ecstasy ;°° 
and herein,—in the overpowering contrast of the Idea 
with the Phenomenon,—lies the ultimate ground of 
that wonder which Plato calls the beginning of Phi- 
losophy :*’ of that bewilderment, that burning pain 
which consumes every noble spirit when first the pre- 
sentiment of a higher than itself arises in it,**—of 
that singularity and maladroitness in worldly matters, 
which to the superficial gaze is the most striking trait 
in the philosopher.’ The reason that this ideal en- 
thusiasm assumes the form of love is said in the 
Pheedrus (250 B, D) to be the special brightness 


55 Religious or artistic inspira- 
tion generally is called frenzy in 
Greek. Cf. quotations in vol. i. 
651, 1; 759, 3; and Heraclitus on 
p- Plat. th. orac. ¢. 6, p. 397. 


tions encompas: ing ordinary notions 
or envisagements. It is precisely 
these in which the Idea announces 
itself indirectly. 

58 Phedr. 251 A sq.; Symp. 


56 Phedr. 244 A sq. 3 249 D; Ton, 
251 B. The unconditioned praise 
given in the former of these passages 
to divine inspiration is in keeping 
with the dithyrambic tone of the 
speech: it is, however, considerally 
modified by other places, like Apo- 
logy, 22.0; Meno, 99 Beq.; Timzus, 
71 E sq. (cf. Ton, 534 B); and the 
Pheedrus itself, 248 D, 

'7 Theet. 155 1D; cf. Arist. 

“etaph. i, 2; 982 b. 12. This 
mder ig, loc. cit., derived from the 
tuition of the various centradic- 


215 D sq. (v. Part i. p. 153); 218 A 
sq.; Theet. 149 A, 151 A; Rep. 
vii. 515 E; Meno, 80 A, 

5 Theet. 173 C sqq.; 175 B, E; 
Rep. vii. 516 E-517 D. We get 
the type of this philosophic dromia 
in Socrates; in it he is the com- 
plete philosophic é¢pwrixds, Epws 
personified, indeed ; y. Symp. 215 A 
+q., 221 D sq., and my translation, 
Part i. p. 86. Cf. Schwegler, on the 
Composition of Plato’s Symposium, 
p. 9 sqq.; Steinhart, PI. W. iv. 
258, &e. 
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which distinguishes the visible copies of the beautiful 
above those of all other ideas: therefore it is that they 
make the strongest impression on the mind. In the 
Symposium, this phenomenon is more precisely ac- 
counted for by the striving after immortality of mortal 
nature: having none of the divine unchangeableness, 
it feels the necessity of sustaining itself by continual 
self-propagation. This propagative impulse is love.” 
Love therefore on the one side springs from the higher, 
divinely related nature of man,“'—it is the yearning 
to become like the immortal. But on the other, it is no 
more than a yearning, not yet possession; thus far it 
presupposes a want, and belongs only to the finite, not 
to the perfect divine Essence.” Love is consequently 
a middle term between having and not having,— 
the transition from the one to the other; Eros is 
the son of Penia and Poros. The object of this 
yearning endeavour is, in general, the Good; or more 
exactly, the possession of the Good,—of happiness; for 
happiness is what all men desire. And therefore it 
aims at immortality, because with the desire for happi- 
ness is directly given the wish that the possession of 
the Good may be eternal.“ So Love is, generally 
speaking, the endeavour of the finite to expand it- 
self to infinity, to fill itself with what is eternal and 
imperishable, to generate something enduring. The 
external condition of Love’s existence is the presence 


6° Symp. 206 B sq.; cf. Laws, vi. © Loc, cit. 202 B sq. ; 203 E sq. 
773 E; iv. 721 B sq. 83 Loc. cit. 199 C-204 B. 

8 Poros, the father of Eros, is ® Loc. cit. 204 E-200 A. 
called the son of Metis; v, note 66. 
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of Beauty,” for this alone by its harmonious form, 
corresponding to the desire in ourselves, awakes desire 
for the infinite. But Love is as various as Beauty, in 
kind and degree: he does not reveal himself from the 
beginning fully and perfectly; rising step by step 
from incompleteness to completeness, he is realised in 


a graduated series of different forms. 


The first is the 


love of beautiful shapes,—of one, and then of all: a 
higher step is the love of beautiful souls, which ope- 


® Loc. cit. 206 C sq.-209 B; 
cf. Phredr. 250 B, D. 

® The above may serve to ex- 
plain the Myth in Symp. 203, Eros 
is a daiuwr, one of the beings mid- 
way between mortals and immor- 
tuls, mediating between them. Ac- 
cordingly, he is at once poor and 
rich, ugly and full of love for the 
beautiful, knowing nothing and 
ever striving after knowledge ; 
uniting the most contradictory 
qualities, because in Love the finite 
and the infinite sides of our nature 
meet and find their unity. He is 
the son of Penia and Poros, be- 
cause Love springs partly from 
man’s need, partly from that 
higher faculty, which makes him 
able to get the thing needed; (aépos 
is not Wealth, but Getting, Indus- 
try). His father is called a son of 
Metis, because all gain or getting 
is the fruit of wit or cunning, and 
this particular gain, the gain of 
higher good, springs from the 
reasonable spiritual nature of 
man, And Eros is born on 
Aphredite’s birthday, because it 
is the revelation of the Beautiful 
that first awakens Love, soliciting 
the higher in human nature to 
fructify the lower, finite, needing 
element, and unite with it in the 


struggle towards the Good (ef. 
203 C with 206 C sq.). These 
are the main features of the doc- 
trine, laid down clearly enough in 
the myth, and hitherto prey 
generally agreed on (v. Susemihl, 
i, 393 sq., with his quotations ; 
and Deuschle, Plat. Myth. p. 13), 
with only unimportant differences 
of interpretation in details. Any - 
thing beyond this I class as poetic 
ornament, and I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the ag seen by 
Susemihl, loc. cit., in the garden 
of Zeus and the drunkenness of 
Poros. Still less can I accept the 
interpretation given by Jahn (with 
the partial approval of Brandis, ii. 
a. 422 sq.) in his Dissertationes 
Platonice, 64 sq.; 249 sq., which 
is really a return to the Neo- 
Platonic expositions collected with 
learned industry by him on p. 136 
sq. (cf. Steinhart, Plat. W. iv. 388 
sq.). According to Jahn, Metis 
means the divine reason, Poros 
and Aphrodite the Ideas of the 
Good and the Beautiful, Penia 
Matter, and Eros the human soul. 
This interpretation is as clearly 
excluded as the right one is un- 
mistakably enunciated by what in 
the dialogue precedes and follows 
about Eros without metaphor. 
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rates in moral words and efforts, in works of education, 
art, and legislation: a third is the love of beautiful 
sciences—the seeking out of beauty wherever it may 
be found; the highest of all is the love which rises up 
to the pure, shapeless, eternal and unchangeable beauty, 
unmixed with aught finite or material,—to the Idea, 
which brings forth true knowledge and true virtue, and 
which alone attains the goal of Eros—immortality.” If 
this be the first adequate realisation of that for which 
Eros strives, then plainly he has been aiming at 
nothing else from the very beginning; all subordinate 
stages of his satisfaction were but imperfect and un- 
certain attempts to seize on the Idea in its copies. 
Eros therefore, in his true nature, is the philosophic 
impulse, the striving for the representation of abso- 
lute beauty,—the struggle to inform the Finite with 
the Idea by means of speculative knowledge and a 


8 Symp. 208 E-212 A. In 
the less fully developed exposition 
of the Phanines, 249 D_ sq., this 
distinction is barely hinted at, and 
the philosophic pws is still in imme- 
diate connection with madepacria 
in the good sense. 

® This circumstance is ovcr- 
looked by Deuschle, Plat. Myth, 
30, where he objects, as against 
the comparison of épws with the 
philosophic impulse, that the 
former only coincides with the 
latter in its highest completion. 
The proper object of Love, accord- 
ing to Plato, is primarily the 
Beautiful as such, the Eternal, the 
Idea; this can at first be only 
apprehended in its sensuous and 
finite copies, and the lover gets 
only by degrees any insight into 


the aim and scope of what he 
does. But this does not alter the 
case; the lower forms of love are 
only first steps to (Symp. 211 B 
sq.), or, if continued in, misunder- 
standings of, the true philosophic 
Eros. Properly, it is always the 
Gocd and the enduring posses- 
sion of the Good that all crave 
(Symp. 205 D sq.; Phedr. 249 D 
sq.). Immortality itself (the busi- 
ness, according to Plato, of all, 
even sensuous love) is only to be 
won through a philosophic _ life 
(Pheedr. 248 E; 256 A sq.; Symp. 
212 A, &c.). Plato does not 
merely understand by philosophy 
scientific investigation, but, so far 
as it bears relation to Truth and 
Reality, every branch of human 
activity. 
02 
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philosophic life; and all delight in any particular 
beauty is to be considered as a moment only, in the 
development of this impulse.” 

The philosophic impulse is then, in the first place, 
a striving for the possession of truth: but if we further 
enquire as to the means of attaining this possession, 
Plato answers (somewhat unexpectedly for his ordi- 
nary enthusiastic admirers)—The dialectic method.” 
All other moral and spiritual training—that whole course 
of preparation, which the Symposium has described to 
us, and the Republic will more exactly describe—leads 
but to the threshold of philosophy: through her proper 
domain, Dialectic alone can guide us. That this must 


® Besides the Phedrus and the 
Symposium, the Lysis deserves 
mention here ; cf. chap. ii. 99. The 
result of the enquiry into the con- 
cept of Pldos, p. 219 A, is 7d odre 
xaxov ore dyabdv dpa 5:4 7d kaxdy 
cal 7d éxOpdv rob dyadot pidov éotly 
évexa tov dyalod xai ditcv. And 
this formula suits the doctrine 


but only those who are midway 
between both—given in almost 
the same words, If we are not 
to suppose that, at the time of 
writing the Lysis, Plato had found 
the leading thoughts of his later 
system, there remains the hypo- 
thesis, that the psychological ana- 
lysis which is the basis of his later 


of the Symposium on Eros com- 
pletely. Love, according to the 
Symposium, springs from a defect 
and a need (iad 7d xaxdv, therefore, 
or as we havo it more precisely in the 
Lysis, 218 C, 5a xaxod wapovciay), 
directs itself, for the sake of the 
absolute Good and Godlike (éexa 
rod dyadod), towards Beauty in 
eternal Existence (ro? dyadod 
@l\orv), and belon only to a 
being standing midway between 
Finite and Infinite (the odre xaxdy 
odre dyadéy), And in p. 218 A 
we find the dictum of Symposium 
203 E sq.—that the Gods, or the 
wise in general, do not philoso- 
phize, nor do the utterly ignorant, 


exposition had even then Jed him 
up to the point attainable from 
Socratic principles, but the farther 
metaphysical elucidation of these 
psychological phenomena did not 
come till afterwards. This view 
might gain some confirmation 
from the fact that the Symposium 
199 C sq. makes Socrates say only 
what we get in the Lysis, whereas 
all advance on that is put in the 
mouth of Diotima. This circum- 
stance, however, cannot be pressed 
far. 

7 Steger, Die Platonische Dia- 
lektik (Plat. Stud. i. Instr. 1869, 
p. 33 sq.), where passages in point 
are fully given. 
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be superadded to the philosophic impulse is first 
announced in the Phedrus, the representation of Eros 
in the earlier part of that dialogue being followed by 
an enquiry into the art of discourse further on.”1 And 
though at first the necessity of the latter method is 
established (261 C) on the wholly external ground that 
without it the end of eloquence, namely the guidance 
of souls, cannot be attained—yet in the course of the 
argument this external view is again discarded (266 B, 
270 D). The Sophist, going more deeply into the 
matter (251 A, 253 E), shows that as some concepts 
allow, and others resist, mutual combination, there 
must necessarily be a science of Combination of 
Concepts,—that is, Dialectic. The Philebus declares 
this science (16 B sqq.) to be the highest gift of 
the gods and the true fire of Prometheus, without which 
no workmanlike treatment of any subject is possible. 
Concerning the essential nature of Dialectic, we must 
premise that its object is exclusively the Idea: it 
is the instrument by means of which the pure Idea 
is freed from all sensuous form and presupposition, 
and developed.” It is therefore peculiar to the 


reXeuThy Karafaivy alcOnr@ wav- 


71-V. Schleiermacher, Introd. 
tdmracw ovderl mporxpapevos, add’ 


to the Pheedrus, esp. ig 65 sq. 

72 Rep. vi. 511 (v. supra, 
167): 7d Tolvuww Erepoy pdvOave 
TuRuUA TOU vonTOU A€éyorrd pe TOTO, 
od abrés 6 Abyos Gwrerac TH Tot 
SiaréyerOar Suvduer, ras vrobéces 
movovmevos ovk dpxas, GAAd TH evre 
trobéces, olov émiBdoes te Kal 
éppas, ta péxypt Tod dvyvwodérov 
éxi riv Tod mavrds apy ivy, 
ayduevos avris, tddw ad éxdpevos 
tay éxelyns €xoudvwr, ovtws mi 


elSeow atrois &’ abr&v els atta 
kal redevtg els el6y. Rep. sii. 
532 A: brav tis Tw SaréyecOa 
émxeipy dvev racy rGv alcOjcewy 
bea. TOU ~Abyou én’ attd 6 éotw 
Exacrov Spua, Kay wh dwoorh mpiv 
ay abrd & Eorw dyabdv aimp vojce 
AdSyn, éx’ aire ylyverac rq Tod 
vontod téde. . « . Ti otv; ob fa- 
AexTiKhy ravrny THY wopeiav Kadels; 
Ibid, 533 C: 4 dcadextexh péCodos 
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philosopher ;* for he alone can recognise Being in 
itself—the essence and concept of things,’* and by this 
knowledge can regulate all other arts and sciences.” 
Dialectic has a double task—ovvaywy} and diaipeoic 
—the Formation of concepts and their Classifica- 
tion.” The first reduces the Many of experience 
to one Genus, the second divides this Genus organi- 
cally into its Species, without breaking any of its 
natural articulations, or overlooking one division that 
really exists. He who is skilled to recognise the One 
concept pervading the Many and Divided—and, con- 
versely, to carry out the one concept methodically 
through the whole graduated scale of its sub-kinds 


pdvn ratry mopeverar, ras brodéces 
dvatpodoa éx’ abrhy thy dpxnv 
x.7.. Phileb, 58 A. Dialectic 
is } wept Td bv Kal 7d BvTws Kal rd 
xara tabrdy del mepuxds émiornun. 
Cf. following notes, 

§ Soph. 253 EK: adda phy 76 
ye Stadextixdr odx Gd\rXw Sdces, ws 
éyguat, why THe KaOapas re Kal 
bixalws girocodoiyrs. Cf. Pheedr. 
278 D, 

™ Rep. v. end; vi. 484 B. 

7 Plileb, 58 A. Dialectic is 
the science 7) wacav tiv ye viv 
Neyoudvny (Arithmetic, Geometry, 
&e.) yroly, Euthyd.290 Bsq.: of & 
ai yewnérpa kal dorporduca Kal ob 
NoytoriKkol—mrapadSdace dijrov rors 
diadexrixo’s KaraypioCa abray rots 
ediphuacu, bro ye adr&y ph wavrd- 
macw dydnrol elow. Cratyl. 390 
C: the Dialectician has to over- 
look the activity of the voyobérns 
(here = dvoxaro@érys). The Poli- 
ticus, 305 B sq., gives the States- 
man’s art the same relation to all 
practical arts; but as the Re- 
public (v. 473 C and passim) 


identifies the true ruler with the 
true philosopher, we may transfer 
the assertion to philosophy. 

76 Heyder (Comparison of the 
Aristotelian and Hegelian Dialec- 
tic, i. 49 sq.) is wrong in adding 
to these, as a third element, the 
Combination of Concepts. The 

assages to be presently quoted 
fheas the Pheedrus, Philebns, and 
Sophist plainly show that Plato 
regards the business of Dialectic 
as finished in the determination 
and division of concepts. The 
Sophist specially shows that the 
knowledge of the universality of 
concepts is given in division ; 
and it would be contradictory to 
Plato’s view to say that division 
limits off concepts from all others, 
while combination of concepts 
gives them their due relations to 
others, The Sophist tells us that 
this relation is given by showing 
how far the concepts are identical 
or different, i.e. by their spheres 
being limited off from each other. 
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down to particulars, and, as a consequence of this 
procedure, to establish the mutual relations of con- 
cepts, and the possibility or impossibility of their 
combination—he is the true workman in Dialectic.” 

Of these two elements of Dialectic, one, the Forma- 
tion of concepts, had already been apprehended by 
Socrates, whose philosophic merit is essentially based 
on this fact. Plato throughout presupposes this So- 
cratic induction, and his own method with regard to it 
is generally distinguished from that of his master only 
by its more technical and conscious use. In the Con- 
cept, the What of things is to be determined; not 
this or that quality only in them must be given, but 


7 Phedr. 265 D_ sq. os 261 
KE, and specially 273 D, 277 B) ; the 
art of speech has two essential 
elements: els ulay re léday ouvo- 
pOvra ayew Ta woddaxy dieowap- 
péva, Ww Exacrov dpivduevos d7Xov 
woin wepl ob ay del diddoxew €0éXy 
—and wadw car’ ely dtvacbat rép- 
vew, kat’ dpbpa 3 mépuxe, xai ph 
émixeipelv KaTayv@vat Kaxod payel- 
pov Tpérw xpwyevov . .. Kal Tovs 
Suvapévous aird Spay el pév dpOas 4 
Lh Tpocayope’w, Oeds olde, Kar@ 
bé of” péxype Todde dSiadexrixors. 
Soph. 253 B sq.: dp’ ob per’ éxe- 
ornens Twos dvayxaioy ba Tar 
byw wopetverBat Tov 6pOds wédov- 
Ta beltew rota wolas cuppwrel Tay 
yévwv xal rota &\Anda ob Séxerat; 
xal 6%) Kal 6:4 wdvrwv el cvvéxovra 
arr’ éoriv, Gare cupplyvvcPacduvara 
eivas, kal wddw év rais diacpéoeow 
el & Bw érépa Hs Sbiapécews 
atria;—rd xara yévn Siapetobar 
xal pare tatrov eldos érepov ny7- 
cac bat pnd’ érepov bv ratrdv, ud ob 
Ths Siaextixhs phoopev émicr uns 


elvat;—otxoty bye rotro Suvards 
dpav play ldday bid wordy, évds 
éxdorou Keiévov xwpls, mdvry dia- 
rerapévny ixavds diaccOdverat, Kal 
moddas érépas tmrd plas etwhev 
mepiexopévas, kal play ad 3 Sd\wv 
wo\\Gy év évl tuynupévny, xal 
mwodhas xwpis wdvry Siwpicpévas * 
tovTo & torw, 7 Te Kowwveiv Exacta 
divarat, kal dry wh, dcaxplvew xara 
yévos éxlaracOat. Polit, 285 A; 
Phileb. 16 C sq.; vide subter, note 
92. Only one of the elements 
here united in the concept of 
Dialectic is brought into promi- 
nence by Republic vii. 537 C. 
The disposition towards Dialectic, 
we are there told, consists in the 
ability to bring particulars under 
a concept—é cuvomrixds diadexre- 
kos, 6 6€ >, of—and in x. 596 A, 
the peculiarity of dialectic process 
is described as the seeking one 
general concept under which to 
bring the Many. Cf. Rep. vii. 
531 E-534 B,D; Cratyl. 390 C. 
‘The dialectician is the man who 
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the marks that distinguish them from all others; not 
the contingent in them, but the essential ;’° for with 
that only is Science concerned.” But the essence of 
things consists solely in that wherein all belonging to 
the same class agree, in the common attribute. The 
determination of the concept is therefore something 
quite other than the enumeration of the multiplicity 
comprehended within that concept: it has to do with 
that which is equally present in all particulars and 
individuals; with the Universal, without which no par- 
ticular can be understood, because it is contained in 
each particular and is presupposed by it.*' Briefly, 
then, the concept must determine the Essence of 


can give account of his convictions 
in question and answer, and this 
ability comes from Adyor éxdorwy 
AauBdvrew ris ovclas. 

8 Theeet. 208 D; Polit. 285 A. 

7 V.e.g. Meno, 71 B: 8 8é py 
oléa ri éort, ws dy drotov yé re 
eldeinv; Euthyph. 11 A: xe 
Suvevers, @ Evdudpov, épwrwpevos 
7) bc.iov bre wor ori, Thy pev 
ovclay wor atrod ob BotdrecPar 5y- 
AGoat, wdBos 5é Te mepl avrod 
Aéyew. Gorg. 448 B sqq., where 
Polus is asked what Gorgias is, 
and on answering that his art is 
the sovereign ait, is informed that 
the question is not rola Tis ely 7 
Topyiou téxvn, GANG Tls. 

© VY. supr. p. 175 sq. On this 
point, and the nature of real Being, 
fuller details in the exposition of 
the theory of Ideas. 

8! Meno, 71 D sq. Secrates 
asks what Virtue is. Meno re= 
plies that the virtue of man is so 
and so, the virtue of woman s0 
and so, &c., and is brought up by 
Socrates saying that he does not 


want a ouivos dperdy, but the pia 
dperh, not @ Virtue, bet Virtue 
(73 E) ; or, in other words (72 E), 
he wants that in which the virtue 
of man, woman, &c. is not sepa- 
rate, but one and the same. So 
Thest. 146 C sqq., where to So- 
ciates’ question, what Knowledge 
is, Theetctus at first answers 
with an enumeration of the various 
sorts of knowledge, and is then 
told that he was not asked tivwy 
H émiorhun, 005’ érécac trwés* ob 
yap dpOufioca atrds PBovdduevoe 
hpomeOa, dd\d\dQ yOvar ériorhuny 
a’rd 6 ri wor’ éorlv: the thought 
of any special form of knowledge 
always presupposes the general 
concept of knowledge—oxurixh is 
émiothun wvrodnudrwy; with no 
concept of émiriun in general, 
there can be no ore of oxuTiKh 
émiotiun in particular, Cf. Eu- 
thyph. 5 D, 6 D (the enquiry is 
into the airé abr@ suorov Kal txor 
hiay twa lddav—the eldos airs 
mdvra Ta Sota bout éorw), Lach. 
191 D sq., and snpr. p. 198. 


~ 


things, by establishing the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Classes. For this purpose Plato, following his 
master, starts as much as possible from the known and 
universally acknowledged. He will not only express 
the truth, but will do so in such a manner that others 
may be convinced by it: and he therefore requires 
that the progress of knowledge be brought about 
through examples, so that we may understand the un- 
known from the known, and learn to recognise in the 
unknown, characteristics elsewhere familiar to us.~ 
This procedure is very usual with Plato.* It brings 
with it a danger already perceived by Socrates. When 
we start from individual observations and examples, 
and above all from individual experiences, we must 
take care lest our concepts represent only particular 
sides of the objects in question, and not the whole of 
their essence. Socrates tried to escape this danger by 
means of that dialectical comparison of the different 
cases, in which we have learned to recognise one of the 
most important peculiarities of his method. The skill 
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of Plato in this dialectic is 


© Meno, 75 D: dei 5% rpadbrepsy 
mws xal Siadextixwrepoy droxpive- 
cba. Eort 5¢ lows 7d Gcadexrixure- 
pov, uh povov TédhnGR dwoxpiverOat, 
Ga kal bt éxelyww Gv dv xpoco- 
pwodoyy cldévar 6 épwripevos. Cf. 
the quotations as to Socrates, Part 
i. pp- 102, 1; 109. 

Polit. 277 rit as children 
in jearning to go wrong over 
the same letters, in complicated 
words, as they read easily in simple 
ones, so with us in regard to the 
oroxeia Tov mdyTwy: and we must 


also well known, and even 


do as is done in teaching—dardyew 
wparo én’ éxciva dv ols ratra 
raira 6pbas tbbtafor, dvd-yorvras 5é 
7iOévat wapa 74 pH yryrwoKxbpera 
kal wapaSddovras évoecxvivar Thy 
airhy opodryta cal piow & dapu- 
gporépas obcay tails cupwdoxais 
x.7.X., and the use of examples is 
that, by putting together related 
cases, we get to recognise an un- 
known as identical with a known. 

*! So Gorg. 448 B sq., 449 D; 
Meno73 Esqq. ; Theat. 146 D sqq. ; 
Polit. 279 A sqq. 
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his earliest works show him to have been in this respect 
the apt disciple of Socrates. But as he has given to 
the Socratic philosophy in general a more scientific 
form, so in this particular he requires a stricter pro- 
cedure. The truth of the conceptual determination is 
not merely to be tested by individual instances which 
are always selected with a certain arbitrariness, but 
each assumption is to be developed in all its positive 
and negative consequences to prove its admissibility 
and necessity: all the results that may arise, on the 
one hand from itself, and on the other from the oppo- 
site hypothesis, are to be drawn out, and in this way 
we are to ascertain whether it is compatible with, and 
therefore required by, that which is elsewhere acknow- 
ledged as truth. This is that hypothetic discussion of 
the concept which Plato so emphatically recommends 
as dialectic training, on the ground that thus alone can 
the correctness of presuppositions be perfectly tested.™ 


8 The principal passage to re- 
fer to is the Parmenides, 135 C 
sqq- Socrates has been brought 
into perplexity by the objections to 
the theory of Ideas, and Parme- 
nides says to him: mp@ yap, mply 
yupvac diva, & Dwxpares, dplverPat 
emexepeis Kaddv Té Te Kal Sixacoy 
kal dyaddv cal év Exacrov Tv eldav* 

. Kah} perv ody xal Bela, ed lob, 
opuh hy oppas emt rods Ndyous” @\- 
xvoov 62 cavroév Kal ytiuvacat waddov 
51a THs Soxovens axpherou eivat kai 
xadovuérns b3d Tay woddGy ddode- 
oxlas, tws Ere véos els ef 5é ph, oe 
bradedterar 7 aAjPea. Tis ob» 6 
tpbros, ddvat, & Uappevidy, rijs 
yuuvagias ; Obros, elreiy, bywep Hxov- 
cas Ziwwvos (the indirect proof of 
an assumption by development of 


its consequences), xp} 5¢ xai réde 
ert mpds Tobrm moeivy, wh pdvov ef 
torw éxacrov trobéuevov oxoreiv Ta 
oupBaivovra éx rijs brobécews, ddd 
kai ef wh éore 7d abrd Todro vrorl- 
GecBat €f Bove uaAOv yuuvac Frac. 
And of this the whole of the second 
part of the Parmenides gives a de- 
tailed illustration. Cf. Phaedo, 101 
D: ef dé res abrijs rijs brcOecews Exot- 
To, xalpew égns av xal obx dmoxpi- 
vaco, tws dy ra dm’ éxelvns dpunbérra 
oxéparo, ef cor d\AHALs Evgwvet F 
diadwret; émwecdi 5é éxelyns atrijs déoe 
oe Sddvac Adyor, acavrws dv Sdolns, 
&\A\nv ab brddeow brodeuevos, Hris 
Tay drwber BATiory paivotro, Ews eri 
tt lxavdr EOois, dua 5é odn dv Pipoo, 
womep ol dvri\oyixol mepl Te THs dp- 
iis Siadeyduevos cal rav é€& éxel- 
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The method seems to have been motived not only by 
the Socratic teaching, but also by the Eleatic dialectic 
as worked out by Zeno ;** Zeno, however, only aims at 
refuting the ordinary notions by inference; Plato, as a 
true Socratic, has for his ultimate end a positive result, 
an exhaustive definition of the concept. And as he 
insists that with each assumption its opposite also shall 
be thoroughly sifted, in the manner described—his 
method where fully carried out, as in the Parmenides, 
takes the form of an antinomic exposition, the ultimate 
aim of which is, by refuting one-sided presuppositions, 
to establish those that are true. But however great 
may be the value set by Plato upon this hypothetic 
development of the concept, it is still, as he himself 
says, only a preparation, or, more exactly, a moment in 
the dialectic method—a part of that which Aristotle 


vns wpunudvwy, elrep Bovrord Te TOV 
bvrwv evpetv. (P. 100 A, treats not 
of the proof of the principles, but 
their application to particulars.) 
Meno, 86 E: svyxmpncov é& tro- 
Oécews abrd cxoweio Bat. . .\éyw be 7d 
€& Urobdcews Wie, Borep ol yewpe- 
Tpat wordAdns oxomobyra. .. el wey 
éort Totro 73 xwplov rootrov olov 
wapa Thy bo0etcav alrdv ypayphy ma- 
pareivavra é\Xelrew ToLovTH xwply, 
olov av abrd 7d maparetapévor 7 dAdo 
Tt cupBalvew poe Soxei, cal Addo ai, 
el ditvardy €ort TabTa wade. Cf. 
Rep. vii. 534 B sq. There is only 
an apparent contradiction in the 
Cratylus, 436 C 8q., where the re- 
mark péyiorov 6 co Eotw Texuhpiov 
Eri ovx Erpadrat THs aAnbelas 6 7T10E- 
pevos* ob yap av wore ovrw Evpgw- 
va jv avrg dravra is met by the 
answer: dAdd Tobro pév, & “yae 


Kparvre, ovddv éorw damoddynua’ 
el yap 7d mp@rov oganels 6 TiWéwevos 
Tad\dXa Hin wpds oir’ €Bidtero col 
atr@ tvuugdwveiv qwdyxaver, ovdev 
dromov ... Ta ora wdprodXa Hbn 
bvra émdueva duoroyety adArjAots * 
bet by epi THs dpxHs wavrds mpdy- 
Baros wavtl dvipi trav weddv Adyov 
elvat kal Thy woAAHY oxépuy, etre dp- 
00s etre py brdxetrac’ éxelvns Ge éfe- 
tacbcionsixavis,7d Nowa éexelvy pal- 
veoOat érdueva’ ‘for it is afterwards 
shown that Cratylus’ one-sided sup- 
position Lecomes involved in con- 
tradictions in its consequence—be- 
cause the dpx% has no real proof, 

86 This he shows by the intro- 
duction and investiture of the 
Parmenides: the whole procedure 
of the dialogue reminds one forcibly 
of Zeno’s method. Cf. vol. i. 494 
496 sqq. 
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calls induction: for its aim is to enquire into the 
truth of concepts, and to make possible their right 
definition, If the presuppositions of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness are subjected to this treatment, they are 
refuted and annulled in the Idea; if it is applied to 
philosophic propositions, as in the Parmenides, these 
receive their dialectical establishment and more exact 
determination: but if by this process we have arrived 
at the Idea as the Unconditioned—the indirect develop- 
ment of thought must give place to the direct, the 
analytic to the synthetic.* 

We have remarked before that the speciality of the 
Synthetic method lies, according to Plato, in Classifi- 
cation or Division. As the Concept expresses the 
common attribute wherein a number of things agree, 
Division expresses the differences by which a class is 


& Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. 
264) calls this €& trobécews oxo 
awew a higher process of dialectic 
completing Division. He has gene- 
rally brought out this side of 
Plato's dialectic acutely and cor- 
rectly; but I cannot agree with 
him here. The object is not to 
find a corrective for Division, but 
to determine the truth of the to- 
déces, i.e. the right mental grasp 
of the Concepts on which an en- 
quiry proceeds: and this is exem- 
plitied in the Meno, the Parmenides, 
and the Protagoras before them, 329 
C sqq. And again, this éf brofécews 
ckoréw seems to me not to be es- 
sentially separate from the elements 
of Dialectic above mentioned (form- 
ation of Concepts, and Division), 
but to belong to the former of them, 
as the critico-dialectical test of 
rightly applied Induction. I can- 
not either agree with Heyder (Com- 


aaa of Aristotelian and Hege- 
ian Dialectic, i. 99 sqq.-113 sqq.) 
in thinking that the hypothetic- 
dialectic process aims not so much 
at the introduction and verification 
of means whereby Concepts in 
themselves are explained or limited, 
as at the introduction and verifi- 
cation of certain Combinations of 
Concepts. Apart from what I have 
observed (note 76), this view will 
not agree with Plato’s own expla- 
nations, that throughout, the object 
of this process is only to test the 
Urobéces, the correctness of the 
leading Concepts. Heyder cannot 
quote Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 
b. 25 on his side, and with as little 
reason can he appeal to the pro- 
cedure of Plato’s Parmenides, which 
is expressly concerned with in- 
vestigating the Concepts of Unity 
and Being. 
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separated into its kinds.* He, therefore, who would 
make a right division must not introduce arbitrary 
distinctions into things, but seek out those already 
existing in them—the natural articulations of the con- 
ceptual group.” For this purpose two things are to 
be observed: that the division is to be according to 
real differences of Kind, not merely Quantitative dis- 
parity ; and that the intermediate links by which the 
lower kinds are connected with the higher are not to be 
passed over.” The former is necessary in order to obtain 
a logical, and not a merely external division ; the latter, 
that we may judge rightly the relation of concepts, and 
learn to combine the unity of the class with the multi- 


83 Phaedr.265E (v.p.199?); Polit. 
285 A: did 52 7d wi) Kar’ eldn ouv- 
eicbat cxoreip Siarpouuevous Taird 
Te TocoUTov diaddpovra tuuBdddov- 
ow eds els ratrdv Suoia vouloarres, 
kal tolvavrioy ad rotrov Spdow 
érepa ob xara pépy diacpodvtes, Séov, 
Srav pév Thy Tov wodhav Tis wpd- 
Tepov alcOyrat Kowwviay, uy mpoa- 
pictacbat ply dy év airy Tas diago- 
pas [Sy wdoas, drécat wep év eldece 
xetyrau, Tas 8é ad mavrodamas dvouct- 
éryras, bray dv mrAHOcow dpOaox, 
BH Suvarév elvar Svewmrodpevoy mav- 
ecOat, ply av tiuwavra ra olxeia 
évrés yuds duodryros Eptas -yévous 
Twos ovola repiBddyrat. 

This is the réuvew nar’ &pOpa 
so often insisted on by Plato: 
Pheedr. loc. cit. Ibid. 272 D: xar’ 
eldn re SsacpetoOar rd bv7a Kal pig 
iééq xad” év Exacrov reprrapBdvey. 
277 B: xa’ abré re wav dpitec Oa... 
Optoduerds re wddw Kar’ eldy néexpe 
Tot druhrov réuvew. Polit. 287 C: 
kard wéXn Tolvvy abras olov lepeiov 
Siaipipeba. Rep. v. 454 A: the 
main reason of Eristic error is 7d 


wy ddvacOat Kar’ eldn Scacpotmevor 
7d Neyopevov emisxoweiy, dda Kar’ 
abré 7d bvopa Subxew Tob \exGévros 
thy évarvtiwow. Cf. note 92. 

© Polit. 262 A: wh opexpdv pd- 
prov év wpds peydda cal wodd\d ddat- 
paper, unde elSous xwpls* adda 7d 
Mépos dua eldos éxérw. 

2 Cf. foregoing note and Polit. 
263 A sqq.: yévos xal pépos ws ov 
talrév écrov, ddd’ Erepov ddA7Aow 
.. 656s re kal uépos Erepov ddA AWY 
eivat. . .ws eidos pév Grav F Tov, xal 
pépos aibtd dvayKaicy elvar Tod mpd- 
yuaros, Srourep av eldos A€ynrac’ 
pépos bé eldos ovdeula dvdyxn. We 
get a hint of this distinction in the 
Protagoras, 329 D, in the question 
(anticipating Aristotle’s distinc. 
tion of duocopepes and dvoporopepes) 
whether the alleged parts of vir- 
tue are as distinct as the parts of 
the face (nose and mouth, for in- 
stance), or only Gowep ra 700 xpucod 
popia obey diadéper ra Erepa Trav 
érépwy addjAwY Kal Tod 5dov, GAN’ 
A peyédee wal opexpéryre. 
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plicity of that which is comprehended under it.” The 
first is conditioned by the second; for only by a 
regular progression from universal to particular can 
we be sure that the kinds are rightly determined, and 
that merely collective concepts are not confounded 


with concepts of kind.*? 


The problem is to survey 


logically, by means of a complete and methodical 


® Phileb. 16 C; it is one of the 
most important discoveries, a true 
fire of Prometheus for science, ws 
€& évds mév Kal x wod\dGv GvTwr Tov 
del Neyoudvwy eivat,répas dé xal dret- 
play év avrois Evuduror éxdvrwr. 
dety odv Huds ToUTwy o'tw dtaKeKo- 
ounuévew dei wlav lddav wept mavrds 
éxdotore Oeudvous Snreiv’ ebpjoew 
yap évoicav’ dav obv perahdSwyer, 
pera wlay dvo ef ws elal, cxomeiv, el 
b¢ wih, Tpeis H Twa ddAdov dpOudy 
cal trav év éxeivwy Exacrov (we 
should either read «x. rév év éxelvw 
éx. with Stallbaum, ad loc., or cal 
év éxelvwy Exacrov) wad woatirws, 
peéxpt mep av rd Kar’ apxas &v wh 
Gre &v xal moda kal drepd éore 
pévoy Sy tts, GANG Kal Soca’ Th 
5é Tob dwelpou id€av mpds Td wAHOoS 
BH Tpocpépew, ply dv res rov dp.d- 
pov abrod wdvra Karlin tov peratd 
ToU dmwelpov re Kal Tou évis* Tore 
3’ Hn 7d év Exacrov Tay mdvtwr eis 
7) dretpov nebévra xaipew éav. This 
is revealed of the gods: of 6 viv 
TGv avOpwrwy cool év per, Srws dv 
Trixwot Tl wodAd Oadrrov Kai Bpadv- 
Tepov mwovotce 700 Séovros, peta Se 
To év drepa evOis* 7a be péoa 
aurods éxpetyet, ols duaxexwpiorrar 
To Te Stadexrix@s wadw Kal 70 épt- 
ortkGs Huds moeioOar mpds addi- 
Aovs rods Adyous (with the latter 
ef. ibid. 15D; Phadr. 261 D; Rep. 
vii. 539 B). Schaarschmidt, Samnul. 
d. plat. Schr. 298 sq., tries to show in 


this place a misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s statements as to the ele- 
ments of the Ideas, and a consequent 
proof of the spuriousness of the Phi- 
lebus. It has been, however, already 
pointed out (p. 398 sq.) that Aris- 
totle used the Philebus as a work 
of Plato’s; and Schaarschmidt’s ob- 
jection really rests on an incorrect 
interpretation of the passage before 
us. We have not to do here with 
the question as to the final meta- 

hysical elements of things (still 
Sos, as Schaarschmidt says, with 
those of material things as such), 
but simply with the logical per- 
ception that in all Being there is 
unity and multiplicity, so far as on 
one side every class of existent 
may be reduced to one generic con- 
cept, and on the other every generic 
concept is brought before us in a 
multiplicity of individuals. This 
multiplicity is not merely an 
unlimited multiplicity (depos), 
but also a limited, in so far as the 
generic concept resolves itself, not 
directly into an indeterminate num- 
ber of individuals, but into a de- 
terminate number of species and 
subordinate species in succession : 
the indeterminate manifold of in- 
dividuals, susceptible of no further 
articulation, only begins with the 
lowest limit of this conceptual divi- 
sion. I fail to see anything un- 
Platonic in this. 
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enumeration of its divisions and subdivisions, the 
whole area included under a class; to follow all the 
ramifications of the concepts to the point where their 
regular co-articulated series ends and the indefinite mul- 
tiplicity of the phenomenon -begins. By this method 
it is shown whether concepts are identical or diverse, 
in what respect they fall or do not fall under the same 
higher idea; how far they are consequently allied or 
opposed, capable of combination or the reverse,—in a 
word, their reciprocal relation is established, and we 
are enabled by this knowledge to make a methodical 
descent from the highest universal to the particular, 
to the very confines of the ideal world.* But while 
_insisting on the continuity of the progression and the 
completeness of all intermediate links, Plato as con- 
stantly urges that we should start from the simplest 
divisions. What he prefers, therefore, is bisection, 
which becomes quadrisection, when two grounds of 
division cross : but where such a classification is imprac- 
ticable, some other must be chosen which approaches 
dichotomy as nearly as the given case will allow. 


® Polit. 262 B (cf. 264 A): a 
more hasty procedure has some- 
thing wrong about it; ddd ydp, & 
@ire, Newroupyeiv (to go immedi- 
ately into details) ovx dogadés, dia 
pécw b@ dopadrdécrepov lévar réu- 
vovras, kal paddov lddacs dv tis 
mpootvyxdva. Toto 6é diadépe 7d 
wav mpds tas gnrioeas. An ex- 
ample of this faulty procedure is 
then given in the division of man- 
kind into Hellenes and Barbarians, 
in which one step is taken from the 
most universal to the most par- 
ticular, and the mistake is made of 


treating the infinitely various races 
of non-Greeks as one race. 

 V. supr. notes 92 and 
Plato has no fixed phrase for the 
division of Genus and Species ex- 
pressed in this and the related pas- 
sages: “yévos (which is not frequent) 
and eidos are equivalents with him 
(e.g. Soph. 253 D; Polit. 262 D 
sq.; 263 A; vid. supr. note 91), and 
in Tim. 57 C sq. he absolutely uses 
the former = species, the Jatter = 
genus: rdy rots eldect yévn. 

% xara mAdros and kara pRKos 
téuvew, Soph. 266 A, 


Lay 


ie, 
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A completed logical system is not to be found in 
Plato; and neither by inferences from his own method, 
nor by combination of single incidental expressions, are 
we justified in supplying this want. The whole gist 
of the question is, How far did he enunciate the laws of 
thought (which, in common with every reasoning man, 
he must certainly have followed)—in the shape of 
logical rules, and systematise those individual ob- 
servations concerning the forms and conditions of our 
thought which occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
him—into a distinct theory ? This he has only done in 
the two points that have just been considered. For 
the rest, his writings do indeed contain hints and germs 
of the later logic, but no comprehensive combination 
and development of these. Thus he sometimes says 
that all our convictions must agree ;” that contradic- 
tory determinations cannot at the same time belong to 
one and the same thing : that it is a proof of error, if 
concerning the same thing the opposite in the same 
reference is affirmed.* He also declares that knowledge 


% Phileb. loc cit. ; Polit. 287 C: 
xara péAn Tolvur auras... diacpaoye- 
Oa, ered) Slya dduvarotdmer* det yap 
els Tov éyytrara bri uddora Téuvery 
dpiOudv det. The Sophist (218 D- 
231 E-235 B sq. ; 264 C sqq.) gives 
elaborate instances of dichotomy 
carried out in detail; cf. Polit. 258 
B-267 C; 279 C sqq. 

” E.g. Phedo, 100 A; Laws, v. 
746 C, 

% Rep.iv.436 B: d4Xov bre radrov 
Tavavria wove  rdoxe v KaTd TAav- 
Tov ye xal mpds ravrév odk éPedijoet 
dua, Gore édv wou etpicxwuev év 
avrois tatra yryvéuera, eloducba 
&rt ob Tavrov Hy GANG wrelw. Phacdo, 


162 D; 103 C; Theat. 190 B. In 
the world of phenomena, opposite 
properties are seen combined in 
one subject: but, according to 
Plato, as will be shown presently, 
these properties do not belong to 
the things simultaneously: they 
are detached in the flux of Becom- 
ing: and the subjects themselves 
are not simple but composite sub- 
stances; so the properties are not, 
strictly speaking, found together 
in One and the Same, Cf. Rep. 
loc. cit. ; Phaedo, 102 D sqq. ; Parm. 
128 E sqq. ; Soph. 258 KE sqq. 

# Soph. 230 B; Rep. x. 602 E. 
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can only exist when we are conscious of the reasons for 
our assumptions.” But though we may here recog- 
nise the two laws of modern logic—the Law of Con- 
tradictories and that of the Sufficient Reason,’ Plato 
nowhere says that all rules of thought may be reduced 
to these two propositions. He has indeed enunciated 
them, but he has not yet placed them as the most uni- 
versal principles at the apex of the science of thought. 
Further, when he investigates the nature of concepts, 
the combination in them of the One and the Many, the 
possibility of their being connected, their mutual com- 
patibility and incompatibility, the relations of Genus 
and Species,—in all this he considers concepts, not as 
the product of our thought, but as something actually 
and absolutely existing independently of it: Logic is 
still veiled in Metaphysics. These enquiries, and others 
connected with them, into the conditions of truth and 
error, we must for that reason relegate to another 
place. In the remark that all discourse consists in the 
union of the concept of a predicate with that of a sub- 
ject ; and that thought, as discourse without sound, is 
nothing else than affirming or denying,’ we can trace 


100 Cf. p. 174 and Tim. 28 A. 

101 Tennemann, Syst. d. plat. 
Phil. ii. 217 sqq.; Brandis, ii. a. 
266 sq. 
102 Soph. 259 E: if the combi- 
nation of concepts is denied (as by 
Antisthenes), the possibility of dis- 
course is taken away: da yap rh 


bination of the évoua denoting an 
ovcia with the pjua expressing a 
doing or not doing. 

3 Theat. 189 E: 1d &é &a- 
voeta Oat Gp’ barep éyw xadeis... Adyor 
by airh rpds abrhy % Yrxn dietép- 
xeTaAL... alth éavrhy épwrdca xal 
droxpwopérvn xal ddcxovea xal ov 


adAjr\wy trav eldGv cuprdroKhy 6 
Adyos yéyover july. lbid.26 B: mere 
évéuara, like Lion, Goat, Horse, 
and mere verbs like Badlfe, rpéxet, 
caGevder, give no continued mean- 
ing: this is only given by the com- 


¢doxovea. So Soph.263 E (v.supr.p. 
158, 17), and immediately, xa pip 
év Aéyors atrol Iopey bv... pdow 
te kal dwégacw—opinion (d6fa) is 
therefore an affirmation or denial 
without discourse. 

P 
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only the first, though very important, beginnings of 
the theory of judgments. Still less can a doctrine of 
syllogisms be derived from Platonic intimations ;' 
and though, in the method of divisions, there is fore- 
shadowed the demonstrative process by which Aristotle 
descends from the universal to the particular, we must 
remember that it is precisely the syllogistic medium 
of this progression that is here wanting.’ On the 
whole, therefore, though we cannot but recognise in 
Plato essential elements of the Aristotelian logic, it 
would be a mistake to force these out of their original 
connection in order to construct from them a Platonic 
logic on a later model.’ 

In relation to his scientific method, Plato also dis- 
cusses the question of the significance of language for 
Philosophy, An opening for such a discussion was 


given him on several sides.” 


Among the older philo- 


sophers, Heraclitus especially had laid stress on lin- 


104 Eg. the passages quoted p. 
174, 12° cf, Polit. 280 re Crat. 
412 A; Phileb. 11 B. 

105 Aristotle speaks clearly as to 
the difference of the two methods, 
Anal. Prior. i. 81; Anal. Post. ii. 
5. He calls Division oloy daberis 
cv\\oyouds, and points out that 
its defect lies in the minor being 
assumed without demonstration 
CF ragertrk {Gov, dvOpwros wefbr). 

e is therefore enabled to say 
(Soph. Elench. 84, 183 b. 34), 
without disparagement of Plato’s 
Division, that the subjects treated 
of in the Topics (among which the 
Conclusion stands in the first series 
—here the Conclusion of Proba- 
bility—) have never before received 
any scientific discussion. 


106 Tennemann makes this mis- 
take, loc. cit. pp. 214-259: though 
he observes correctly enough that 
we must not (as Engel does in his 
Enquiry into a Boe of develop- 
ing the Logic of Plato’s Dialogues) 
lay down, in an exposition of his 
logic, all the rules actually fol- 
lowed by Plato. Prantl’s procedure 
(Gesch, d. Log. i. 59 sqq.) is much 
more accurate. 

107 Cf. on what follows Classen, 
De Gramm. Gr, Primordiis (Bonn, 
1829), p. 15 sqq.; Lersch, Sprach- 
philos. der Alten, i, 10 sqq.; ii, 4 
sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. ii. 535 
sq.; Steinthal, Gesch. d. Sprach- 
wissensch. bei Gr, u. Rém. 72 


8qq. 
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guistic expression ;1°% and indeed the Greeks in general, 
with their quick wit and ready tongues, were fond of 
deriving and playing upon the words they used.” 
Various sophists had afterwards occupied themselves 
with philosophical questions,’ while at the same time 
the Sophistic art of disputation necessitated a closer 
study of forms of speech, and the relation of expression 
to thought."' Of the same date are also extant en- 
quiries of Democritus concerning Speech ;'” and it is 
clear from the Platonic Cratylus that in the school of 
Heraclitus the principle that everything has its natural 
name, and from names the nature of things is infallibly 
to be known'!*—had led to endlessand most arbitrary play 
upon etymologies. This seems to have been likewise the 
case in the School of Anaxagoras,''* Among the Socra- 


i Ee 


108 We cannot, however, point 
out any really scientific enunciation 
of his on speech (cf. vol. i. 588, 
2), and even Schuster (Heracl. 318 
sq.) does not appear to have made 
much of this point. Even if He- 
raclitus did say that speech was 
given to men by the gods, or re- 
marked incidentally that the very 
name shows the Being of the thing 
(both of which are possible), this 
would not warrant our ascribing to 
him a definite theory of speech. 
Still less can any such thing be 
sought for in Pythagoras or his 
school: cf. loc. cit. 410, 1. 

109 Cf, the instances quoted by 
Lersch, iii. 3 eqq. from poets. 

11° Cf. vol. i, 932 sq. 

M1 VY. loc. cit. 913 sq. : ef. p. 903. 

112 Cf, vol. i. 745, 1: and Diog. 
ix. 48, who names some of De- 
mocritus’ writings on verbal ex- 
pression, 


NS Crat, 383 A; 428 E sqq.; 435 
D; 438C; 439 A; 440C; Lersch, 
i. 30; and Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 394; 
compare Hippocr. de Arte, ii. b. i. 
TK: ra pev yap dvéuata piscos 
vonoberjuara éort, But we cannot 
draw any inference from this as to 
Heraclitus’ doctrines: as Steinthal, 
loc. cit. 90, remarks, Hippocrates 
continues, ra dé eldea ov vomobe- 
thuara d\\a BA\acriuarTa; he knows 
the doctrine of Ideas, and, with 
Plato (v. subt. p. 213), attaches 
greater importance to the know- 
ledge of concep‘s than the know- 
ledge of names. We have no right 
to derive what he says on the latter 
from Heraclitus, especially with 
the Cratylus as a much more ob- 
vious source for him to draw on. 

M4 Crat. 412 Csqq. Plato here 
says that the name of the dixacov 
is thus explained by the supporters 
of an universal flux in things; 
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tics, Antisthenes had written on names and languages as 
connected with his dialectical theories. And to say 
nothing of these predecessors, it was necessary for a 
philosopher like Plato, who distinctly acknowledged 
the close affinity between speech and thought, to 
make up his mind as to the significance of language for 
knowledge. It was of the greatest consequence to the 
Ideal philosophy to ascertain what worth attached to 
words, and how far a true imitation of things might 
be recognised in them. His ultimate conclusion, how- 
ever, is only this: that Philosophy must go her own 
way independently of Philology. In the Cratylus" he 
shows that language is by no means to be regarded as 
the product of an arbitrary enactment, of which each 
man may dispose as he likes: for if there be any truth, 
and if everything has its determinate essence, those 
names alone can be true which, corresponding to the 
nature of things, instruct us with regard to their 
essence ;!° which, in other words, rightly imitate 
things. This is the problem of speech: To provide us 
with a picture, not of the external phenomenon, but of the 


there is a something which pervades 
the flux, and éwirporeter ra GANG 
mwdvra Saitdy; and the name Ala is 
connected with this. 1f we enquire 
what this is, one answer will be, 
the Sun; another lire; a third, not 
Fire itself, but 7d Oeppdv 7d ev 76 
mupt évév: while a fourth, ridi- 
euling them all, will make the 
Sixacoy equivalent to Anaxagoras’ 
voos. Cr. Pt. i. 804, 1. Plato 
seems to have some definite treatise 
in view which brought all these 
etymologies together; for Hermo- 
genes says, 413 D, daly po, & 


Laxpares, radra méev axnxodvar Tod 
cal obk abrooxedidfew. 

15 Cf, part i. p. 250, 7. 

16 VY, supr. p. 158, 17 ; and note 
103 of this chapter. 

17 Of. on the interpretation of 
this dialogue Schleiermacher, PI. 
W. ii, 2, 1 sqq. ; Brandis, ii. A 284 
844: 3 tcinbart, Pl. W. ii. 543 
sqq.; and specially Deuschle, Die 
Plat. Sprachphil. (Marb. 1852), who 
is followed almost throughout by 
Susemihl, Genet, Entw. 144 sqq. 

U8 V, 385 E-390 A. 
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essence of things ;''* and this it accomplishes by express- 
ing the properties of things in sounds, which require cor- 
responding conditions and movements on the part of 
the organ of speech.’ On the other hand, however, 
as Plato remarks, we must not forget that a picture 
never completely reproduces its subject; and that as 
in painting, that other art of imitation, there are better 
and worse artists, so also the makers of words may have 
committed mistakes which perhaps may run through 
a whole language.’ This may explain why particular 
words are not always logically formed,’ and why, as a 
whole, they do not represent one and the same view of 
the world. There are many etymologies, for instance, 
on which the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all 
things is based ;'* but against all of them others might 
be advanced with equal conclusiveness to support the 
opposite view.** Accordingly we must allow that ca- 
price, custom, and common consent have each had a 
share in language,’* and we must consequently give up 
seeking in words a knowledge of things.“* As the first 
naming presupposes a knowledge of the things named,’ 
we must, like the first word-makers, turn our attention, 
not i> names, but rather to the things themselves,!** 
and acknowledge the dialectian to be the superior critic, 
who has to overlook the work of the language-maker, 


19 422 C-424 A; 430 A, E. mologies which are accumulated 

12> Motion, e. by R; smooth- and pushed to the «absurdest 
ness by L; size 5 A, &c. pp. 424 dengths in 391 1-421 E, and 426 C. 
A427 D. 124 436 E-437 D. 

121 428 D-433 B; 436 B-D. 125° 434 b-435 C, 

122 434 C sq. 126 435 D436 B; 438 C sq. 


13 We get a parody of the 17 437 E sqq. 
Heraclitic ey in the purposely 3 439 A sq.; 440 C eq. 
exaggerated and extravagant ety- . 
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and decide on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
names bestowed.'*? Dialectic alone is that which go- 
verns and perfects all other arts: and philological en- 
quiries only afford another confirmation of this truth.’ 

We have now considered separately the two con- 
ditions of philosophic activity,—philosophic impulse 
and philosophic method. It remains to show how, in 
the union of these, Philosophy as a whole developes 
itself in man. Plato, after some imperfect and partial 
hints in the Symposium," gives a full representation 
of this process in the Republic. The groundwork of 
all culture and education is here said to be Music (in 
the larger sense given to the word by the Greeks) and 
Gymnastic: a harmonious blending of the two will 
temper the soul aright, and free it alike from effemi- 
nacy and rudeness.’ The chief thing, however, and 
the only direct preparation for Philosophy is Music. 
The ultimate aim of all musical education is that chil- 
dren growing up in a healthy moral atmosphere should 
get a taste for all that is good and noble, and accustom 


18 389 A-390 E, 

™ Deuschle, loc. cit. pp. 8-20, 
points out all that is strictly gram- 
matical in Plato, besides these phi- 


cit. p. 8 sq.: so Classen, loc. cit. p. 
45 sq.): the concept of érwvupula 
(Parm. 131 A; Phido, 103 B, et 
sepius); the division of the letters 


lological discussions: some points 
are borrowed from his predecessors, 
others are Plato’s own. Among 
them are the distinction of 8voua 
aul pjua (Soph. 259 E; 261 Esqq.: 
y. supr. note 102; Thest, 206 D; 
Crat. 399 B; 425 A; 431 B, and 
assin: ef. Eudemus ap. Simpl. 
hes. 21 b. Deuschle points out 
that the Aja is not merely the 
verb in the sense of Time, but every 
denotation of the predicate; loc. 


into Vowels, Semivowels, and Mutes 
roe 18 1B sq.; Crat. 424C; ef 

heret. 203 B); Number (Soph. 
237 E); Tenses of the Verb (Parm, 
151 E-155 D; 141 D, alibi); Ac- 
tive and Passive (Soph. 219 B; 
Phil, 26 E). 

it 'V. supra, 193 sq. 

12 Rep. 1i. 376 E sqq., and spe- 
cially iii. 410 B sqq.; cf Tim. 87 
C sqq. 
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themselves to practise it. Musical education must 
result in love of beauty, which is in its nature pure and 
undisturbed by sensuous admixture.!** (Here, also, Eros 
is the beginning of philosophy.) This education, how- 
ever, is as yet without intelligence (Adyoc), a thing of 
mere habit ; its fruit is at first ordinary virtue, guided 
by Right Opinion ; not philosophic virtue, ruled by scien- 
tific Knowledge.“* To attain this, scientific education 
must be added to musical. But the highest object of 
science is the Idea of the Good; and the inclination of 
the spirit to this Idea is its highest problem. The turn- 
ing towards true existence is in the beginning as painful 
to the spiritual eye as the vision of full sunlight to one 
who has lived all his life in a dark cavern. On the other 
hand, he who is accustomed to the contemplation of 
Being will at first only grope about uncertainly in the 
twilight of the world of phenomena, and so for a 
while appear to those who inhabit it as an ignorant 
and incapable person. The inference is, not that 
this turning to perfect truth should be unattempted, 
but only that it should be accomplished by natural 
gradations.’ These stages or steps are formed by all 
the sciences, which, pointing out the inherence of 


8 iy domep év byiewa réry ol- 
Koovres ol véordwd mavrds WpedGvrat, 
orddev ay atrois dwh Trav Kadav 
epywr 7} pds SYw 7 wpds dxojy Te 
mpocBdry, Gorep alpa pépovca amd 
xpnorav rhrwv vyleay, cal evOds 
éx watdlwy NavOdvy els 6uodrnrd re 
cal @idlay xal Evyudwrlay Ty Karg 
Abyw Gyouca. Rep. iii. 401 C. 

34 Rep. 402 D sqq.; 403 C: det 
5é wou redeuTgy 7a povorxd els Ta 


Tod Kahov épwrikd. 

1% Cf, note 133; Rep. iii. 402 
A; vii. 522 A (musical education is 
tea. matdetouca ... ob émiorhuny 
wapadibotca ... pddnua obdev hy év 
avr). 

1 Cf, Symp. 202 A, and supra, 
p. 175 sq. 

137 Rep. vi. 504 E sqq.; vii. 514 
A-519 B; cf. Theet. 173 C sq.; 
175 B sq. 
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thought even in the sensuous form, at the same time 
induce consciousness of the inadequacy and contradic- 
toriness of the sensuous Perception. The mathematical 
sciences, e.g. (including Mechanics, Astronomy, and 
Acoustics), are a middle term between the ordinary 
Perception or Opinion attaching to Sense, and pure 
sciences, just as their object, according to Plato, stands 
midway between the Idea and the Phenomenon. They 
are distinguished from Opinion, as being occupied with 
the Essence of things, with the common and invariable 
basis which underlies the plurality of different and con- 
tradictory perceptions. And they are distinguished from 
science in the narrower acceptation, as making known 
the Idea, not purely in itself, but in the objects of 
Sense; they are therefore still fettered to certain dog- 
matic premises, instead of dialectically accounting 
for these, and thus cancelling them in the first prin- 
ciple of all, itself without presupposition.’ If, how- 
ever, the mathematical sciences are to be of any real 
use, they must be treated in some other than the usual 
manner. Instead of being pursued only for prac- 
tical ends, and in their application to the corporeal, 
the transition from Sense to Thought must be upheld 
as their proper aim; the pure contemplation of num- 
ber, magnitude, and the like, must be made their 
main object; in a word, they must be used philoso- 
phically and not empirically.’ In that case they 


138 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 523 subt. note 158), 62 A; cf. Tim. 91 
A-633 E; and Symp. 210 C sq.; D; Phado, 100 B sqq, On Plato 
211. as a mathematician, vy. my Pl. St. 
- 9 Rep. vii. 525 B sqq.; 527 A; 357. 

629, 531 B; Phileb. 56 D sq. (v, 
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necessarily lead to Dialectic, which, as the highest and 
best of sciences, forms the coping stone of all the rest; 
which alone comprehends all other sciences, and teaches 
their right application. 

In the whole of this exposition, the unity and internal 
relation of the theoretical and practical, the two consti- 
tuent parts which together form the essence of Philo- 
sophy, are set forth with more than usual decision. 
Elsewhere Philosophy is viewed, now as Eros, now as 
Dialectic: here it is most positively affirmed, that while 
mere love of beauty is inadequate without scientific 
culture, scientific culture is impossible without love of 
beauty: they are mutually related as different stages 
of one process. Philosophic love consummates itself 
in scientific contemplation.’ Science, on the other 
hand, is not a mere concern of the intellect, but is 
also practical in its nature, occupied not with the ex- 
ternal accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and the whole man, to the 
Ideal.#? As they are one in principle,’ they ulti- 


149 'V. notes 72 and 159. 

14l_V, supra, p. 69 sq. and Symp. 
209 E sq. ; where the contemplation 
of the pure Idea is discussed as the 
completion of the Art of Love. 

14 Tep. vii. 518 B: (de? 5) quas 
vouloas) rhy wacdelay ody olay Ties 
émayye\\buevol paciw elvac rovatrny 
Kai evar, acl dé rou ob« évotons 
év ry Yuxg éemoriuns opets évrt- 
béva, oloy tu dois éPGadrpois byw 
évribévres ... 6 5€ ye viv Mbyos... o7- 
halve, tabrny Tho évotoav éxdorov 
Sivanw év ry Wuxy Kal 7d bpryavor, 
@ xarapavOdvee Exacros, oloy «i 

oppa pn duvardv hv AdddAws A Edy 


By TO cHpart orpépav mpds 7d 
pavdv éx rod oxorwdous, otrw Liv 
8An TH YuxT éx TOU yeyvouévou Tepi- 
orperréov elvat, ws dy eis 7d Ev kal 
Tov brros 7d gavdrarov Suvari 
yérnrat dvacxécOat Oewpévn* troiro 
& cival panev rayabév. The pro- 
blem is not éumrotfoa abrg 7d opar, 
GN ws Exovre pév abrd, obx dpOas 
5é rerpappévy olde Brérovre of 
&5a, rotro diapnyavicacba. 533 
C: h bearexrixh weOob0s pdvn ratry 
mopevera: Tas Umobécas dvaipoica 
éw abrhy rhy dpxhy iva BeBauienrat, 
kal 7@ byre év BopBipy BapBapuxg 
Tw TO THS WuxAs Supa Karopwpvy- 
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mately coincide in their working and manifestation. 
In the Symposium, the pain of the philosophic new 
birth is represented as an effect of philosophic love ; 
here it appears as a consequence of the dialectical as- 
cent to the Idea. In the Phedrus, philosophic love 
is described as a pavia; in this place the same is vir- 
tually said of close attention to Dialectic; Dialectic 
at first causes unfitness for the affairs of practical 
life: and it is the very essence of pavia, that to 
the eye dazzled with the vision of the Ideal finite 
associations and relations should disappear.’* Prac- 
tice and theory are thus absolutely conjoined. He 
alone™® is capable of philosophic cognition who has 
early learned the renunciation of things sensuous ; con- 
versely in the Republic (x. 611 D), Philosophy appears 
as the raising of the whole man out of the ocean of 
sense, as the scraping off of the shells and weeds that 
have overgrown the soul; and in the Phedo (64 
sq.), as the complete liberation from the dominion of 
the body—the death of the inner man: thought being 
set forth as the means of this liberation, since by it we 
rise above sensible impressions. In Philosophy, then, 
there is no longer any opposition of theory and prac- 
tice, and the different kinds of theoretic activity 
unite into a whole. All the various forms of knowledge 
—Perception, Opinion, intelligent Reflection—are but 
hévov hpéua e\xe xal dvdye dvw, authropology) is essentially nothin 
ovveplOas Kal cunmrepiaywyois xpw- but reminiscence of the Idea; sid 
pévn als SipdOouey réxvacs. Cf. Eros (cf. supra) is the same. 

ibid. 514 A sq.; 517 B; Theet. 144-215 E sqq.; v. Part i. 153. 
175 B sq.; Soh. 254 A, 145 Cf. supra, p. 191. 


43 Science, according to Plato M6 Cf. Rep. vii. 519 A sq. 
(as will be shown later on in the 
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stages of philosophic or reasoned Knowledge. 
stand to this last, therefore, in a double relation. 
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They 
On 


147 


the one hand, they must be transcended if true Know- 
ledge is to be attained. He who would behold the 
absolutely real must free himself from the body; he 


must renounce the senses, 


iW7 Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 404 b. 
22, thus gives Plato's enumeration 
of the stages of theoretic conscious- 
ness : ({TXdrwv) vodv pév 7d ev, éxe- 
ornuny 5é ra bv0* povaxds ya ed’ 
év: rov bé€ rod émirédou apiludv 
(triad) dégav, aloPnow 5 rdv Tod 
atepeod (four). For further de- 
tails on the passage, v. chap. 7, 
note 103, and my Plat. St. 227 
sq, So in the dialogues, Percep- 
tion and Opinion, or Envisagement, 
are assigned to the unscientific 
consciousness, directed towards the 
phenomenal world (v. supra, p. 70 
sq.); and the értorjuac are noticed 
(Symp. 210 C; Phil. 66 B; cf. 
Rep. ix. 585 C) as the next pre- 
liminary stage of pure thought, 
or Dialectic: the highest stage is 
called vods (Tim. 51 D), and vous 
kal dpérynots (Phil. loc. cit.). In 
Symp. 210 C, 211 C, it appears as 
émirhun or pdOnua; but Plato 
draws a clear distinction between 
the one émiorjun, directed towards 
the pure Idea, and the other ém- 
oTfua, which are merely prepa- 
ratory to it. The most exact 
correspondence with Aristotle’s ex- 
position is found in the Time- 
us, 37 B: béfae and wlcres are 
there assigned to the Sensuous and 
Mutable (wioris is used alone, 29 
C), while vois and émorihun (aX}- 
Gea, 29 C) belong to the Intelli- 
gible and Immutable. Rep. vi. 
509 D sq. 3 vii. 533 E sq. is only a 
partial deviation from this: ézt- 


which draw us away from 


orhun there stands first (voids or 
vénows are equivalents), didvoa 
second, wigris third, elxacfa fourth. 
The first two, dealing with the In- 
visible, are combined under the 
name of vénois: the two others, 
dealing with the Visible, under the 
name of 86a. Plato himself tells 
us that éxioriun here is the same 
as vots elsewhere (as in Symp. loc. 
cit, and Phedo, 247 C). Arcdvoa 
corresponds to the Aristotelian ém- 
orqun, as is clearly shown by 
Rep. 533 D; 510 Bsqq.; 511 D sq. 
There is a confusion here between 
the division elsewhere given of 
Knowledge based on Opinion and 
another division, not so important 
from Plato's point of view—vide 
note 14. By didvora or émeorhun 
Plato means (as Brandis observes) 
exclusively mathematical science. 
This is expressly stated, Rep. vi. 
510 B sy.; 511 C 8q., and is a 
natural consequence of his doc- 
trines: mathematical laws are to 
him (vide ouroa the sole me- 
diating elements between Idea and 
Phenomenon ; and therefore only a 
knowledge of these laws can me- 
diate between Opinion or Envisage- 
ment and the science of the Idea. 
In enumerations like the above 
Plato allows himself considerable 
laxity, as may be seen from the 
Philebus, 66 B, besides the places 
already quoted. The terminology 
is a matter of indifference. Rep. 
vii. 533 D. 
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pure contemplation, and intervene darkling between the 
spirit. and truth; he must turn his eyes away from 
shadows and direct them to true Being,’ must rise 
from the irrational Envisagement to Reason :' he must 
remember that eyes and ears were given us, not that 
we might revel in sensuous sights and sounds, but to 
lead us, through the perception of the heavenly mo- 
tions and of audible harmony, to order and harmony 
in the soul’s movements."! We must not stop short at 
conditioned, mathematical thought, which makes use of 
certain presuppositions, but does not analyse them.” 
But, on the other hand, the sensuous Phenomenon is at 
any rate a copy of the Idea, and thus serves to awaken 
in us the recollection of the Idea:* Right Opinion is 
only distinguished from Knowledge by the want of dia- 
lectic establishment.“4 The mathematical sciences, 
too, are, in Plato’s view, the most direct and indispen- 
sable preliminaries of Dialectic; for they represent in 
sensible form the concepts which the philosopher con- 
templated in their purity. It is therefore one and 
the sane matter with which the different intellec- 
tual activities have to do, only that this matter is 
not apprehended by all as equally perfect and unal- 
loyed. That which is true in the sensuous Perception, 
in Opinion and in reflective Thought, is included in 


48 Pheado, 65 A-67 B; 67 D; A; Phredo, 75 A sq. 


Rep. vii. 532 A. 154 V. supra, 174. On account of 
49 Rep. vii. 514 sq. this connection, Right Opinion is 
1 Tim, 28 A; 51 D sq.3 ef. actually set by the side of Know- 

supra, 174. ledge and commended ; e.g. Thewt. 
1) ‘Tim. 47 A sq. 202 D; Phileb. 66 B; Rep. ix. 
182 Rep, vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 533 585 C; Laws, x. 896, 

C; ef. note 72, p. 215 sq. 185 Cf, p. 215 sq. 


183 Phaedr. 250 D sq.; Symp. 210 
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Philosophy as pure thought: the Idea is there grasped 
whole and entire, its confused and partial appropriation 
having already given to the lower forms of knowledge 
an import, and a relative share in truth.“® Philosophy 
is consequently not one science among others, but 
Science absolutely, the only adequate manner of know- 
ing; and all the particular sciences” must fall under 
this, so soon as they are rightly treated. They thus 
belong to the propedeutic of Philosophy,’* and find in 
Dialectic their end; and they are worthless in propor- 
tion and as long as they are withheld from the use of 


the dialectician.’ 


156 As will be proved in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

7 Confined, however, in Plato, 
as we have scen, to the mathema- 
tical branches. 

* 18 Rep. vii. 525 B: the guar- 
dians are to be admonished, éwi Xo- 
yworixhy lévat cal dvOd-rrecOat abrijs 
ph Suatixds, GAN Ews dy éwl Oday rijs 
tay apbuay pices adixwrra TH 
vojwoes altg’ they are (525 D) no 
longer épara 4 awracupara txovras 
adpipovs xporelvecOar, but 7d é&v 
lcov re Exactov way wav7i Kai ovde 
omxpby d:adpépov, wdpiby re Exov ev 
éaurg ofSév. Astronomy rightly 
studied is to use the course of the 
stars (529 C sq.) only as an 
example 7a» dAnGwar, as 7d dv 
Trdaxos cal 4 otca Bpaburhs &v 7G 
aX\nOwgG wal wast Tois arnOlce 
oxjpact popds re rpds GAAnAc Hépe- 
ra xaira évivra dépa. Phileb. 55 
D: of per ydép wou povdéas dvicous 
karapOpoirra tiav repl dpbpiv, 
olov orparéreéa B60 xal Bots 300 
kal 300 Ta cpuxpbrara hj alta wds- 
tev péyita’ ol 8 obx dy xore 
avrois cuvaxohovOjceay, el uh 


Nay, even the handicraft arts—con- 


povdia povdéos éxdarns t&v pvplwy 
pnbeulavy GdXAnv AdAns diadépovedy 
mts Shoe—and the mathematical 
sciences thus treated are ai mepl 
Thy Tay bvrws procopotvruy dpuny. 
Ibid. 57 C. For further details, v. 
supra, 

19 Rep. vil. 534 E: dp’ ofy boxe? 
coi Gorep Opryxds (coping stone) 
Tois pabhuacw h Siarexrixh uw 
éwdyw xetcOas, x.7.. Ibid. 531 C: 
oipat 5¢ y Fw & dyw, cal } rovTwy 
wdvrwy dy diednrKOapnev pl0ob0s ear 
pev éml rhv ddAjAwy Kowwriay adi- 
xntat kal tvyyéverav, xai EvdXo- 
007 rabra, 7 dor ddAHAars olxeia, 
pépew ts abray els & Boudbueba rh 
apayuarelay cal olx dvéynra rovei- 
cba, el B& ph dvivnra. Cf. note 75. 
Ribbing’s idea that Plato here 
‘identities ’ mathematics with Dia- 
Jectic, is, I think, sufficiently dis- 
proved by foregoing remarks. Ma- 
thematics with him are only a 
icting to Dialectic, not Dia- 
ectic itself: they have to do with 
similar subjects—number, magni- 
tude, motion, &c.—-but are differen- 
tiated by the method of procedure. 
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temptuously as the Republic repudiates them,’ and 
however little worth Plato in reality allowed to them— 
even they, by virtue of their relative share in truth else- 
where conceded, belong likewise to the first stages of 
Philosophy.’ 

Philosophy is therefore, in a word, the focus which 
unites all the scattered rays of truth in human opinion 
and action ;}® it is the absolute consummation of the 
spiritual life generally, the royal art sought in the 
Kuthydemus'® by Socrates, in which making or pro- 
ducing, and knowledge of the use of that which is 
made, coincide. 

Plato is, however, quite aware that Philosophy is 
never fully and perfectly represented in actuality, As 
early as the Pheedrus we find him desiring that no man 
shall be called wise, but only at most a lover of wisdom, 
for God alone is wise.’ So in the Parmenides (134 Cy 
he declares that God alone has perfect knowledge: and 
on that ground he claims for men, in a celebrated 
passage of the Thestetus (176 B), not divinity, but 
only the greatest possible likeness to God. Still less 
does it appear to him conceivable that the soul in this 
earthly life, among the incessantly disturbing influ- 
ences of the body, should attain the pure intuition of 
truth: ! even the endeavour for wisdom or the philo- 
sophic impulse, he derives not merely from the inclina- 

10 Vii. 522 B; vi. 495 D. wdons. 

161 Symp. 209 A; Phileb. 55 C 183 989 B; 291 B. 
sqq.: ef. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 164278 D: cf. Symp. 203 E: 
237. Gedy obdels Piocoge? ob5? éwiBupet 

162 Cf, Rep. v. 473 B: rdv gidd- codpds yeréoGac’ Eore yap. 


copov godlas djconevy éemiOuunrhy 165 Phedo, 66 B sqq. 
eat ob THs mev ris 8 ob, GANA 
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tion of man towards wisdom, but also from the feeling 
of ignorance:'® and he confesses that the highest 
object of knowledge, the Good or God, is only to be 
arrived at with difficulty, and only to be beheld at spe- 
cially favourable moments.’” Yet it by no means fol- 
lows from this that what he himself calls Philosophy is 
to him but an impracticable ideal—that he gives to 
the Divine science alone that high significance and un- 
bounded range, and regards human science, on the con- 
trary, as a manner of mental life, side by side with 
other activities equally good and useful. It is assur- 
edly human science developing itself, by a long series 
of means, out of the philosophic impulse, to which in 
the Symposium and Republic he assigns so lofty a 
place; for the engendering of which he gives detailed 
directions ; on which he grounds the whole organism of 
his state; without which, as a ruling power, he sees no 
period to human misery. ‘The philosophic sobriety and 
moderation of our own times, thankful for any crumbs 
that may be left for thonght—was unknown to Plato. 
To him Philosophy is the totality of all mental activi- 
ties in their completed development, the only adequate 
realization of reasonable human nature, the queen 
whom all other realms must serve, and of whom alone 
they hold in fief their allotted share of truth. Whether 
or not this view is well founded, whether Plato con- 
ceives the idea of Philosophy with sufficient clearness, 
whether he does not over-estimate the compass of 
human intellectual powers, or rightly determines the 


16 VY, supra, pp. 192, 193. 
167 Rep. vi. 506 E; vii. 517 B; Tim. 28 C; Pheedr, 248 A, 
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relation of spiritual activities and the limits of the dif- 
ferent spheres of life—this is not the place to enquire. 

For the further development of the Platonic system, 
we distinguish, in accordance with the foregoing ob- 
servations—Dialectic, or the doctrine of the Idea— 
Physics, or the doctrine of the Phenomenon of the Idea 
in nature—Lthics, or the doctrine of its representation 
in human action. The question as to the relation of 
the Platonic Philosophy to Religion and Art will after- 
wards be supplementarily considered. 


CHAPTER VI, 


DIALECTIC, OR THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS, 


AccorDING to Plato, the specific and primary subject- 
matter of Philosophy consists, as already shown, in 


Ideas ; for they alone contain true Being, the Essence of 
things. The enquiry into Ideas, which is Dialectic in 


the narrower sense, must therefore come first in the 
construction of his system: on that foundation only 
can a philosophic view of nature and of human life be 
built up. This enquiry is threefold: (1) Concerning 
the derivation of Ideas; (2) their Universal Concept ; 
Cy Tie epee into an organised Plurality, a 
World of Ideas. 

I. The Establishment of the Doctrine of Ideas— 
The theory of Ideas is primarily connected with the 
Socratic-Platonic theory of the nature of Knowledge. 
Concepts alone guarantee true Knowledge. But in the 
same proportion that truth belongs to our opinions 
(for Plato, like other philosophers, starts with this 
assumption '), reality must belong to their object, and 


1 Parmenides had already said 
that Non-being cannot be thought 
or expressed ; that only Being could 
be thought (see vol. i. 470, 1). 
This tenet was frequently taken 
advantage of by the Sophists, in 
order to prove that false opinion is 


impossible (ib. 905, 3, 4). Simi- 
larly the so-called Hippocr. De 
Arte, c. ii. b. i. 7 Kithn: 7& péev 
ébvra del oparai re kal ywioxeras, 
7a 6€ ph ébvta obre dpara ofre 
ywwoxnerat. 
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vice versd. /That which may be known is, that which 
cannot be known is not. In the same measure that a 
thing exists, it is also knowable. Absolute Being is 
therefore absolutely knowable; absolute Non-being, 
absolutely unknowable ;? that which, uniting in itself 
Being and Non-being, lies in the midst between the ab- 
solutely real and the absolutely unreal,—must have a 
kind of knowledge corresponding to it, intermediate 
between Knowledge and Ignorance; it is not the pro- 
vince of Knowledge but of Opinion.* As certainly, 
therefore, as Knowledge is something other than Opi- I 
nion,‘ so must also the object of Knowledge be other 
than that of Opinion: the former is an unconditioned 
reality; the latter a something to which Being and 
Non-being equally belong. If Opinion refers to the 
Material, our concepts can only refer to that which 
is Immaterial; and to this alone can a full and true 
existence be attributed.’ Plato thus expressly de- W 





2 We shall find this later on in 


of Non-being as such. He re‘ers 
the case of matter. 


error to the notion of relative 


3 Rep. v. 476 E sq.; vi. 511 E. 
Cf. supra, p. 175 sq. Plato clearly 
expresses his agreement with the 
fundamental position that it is 
impossible to conceive Non-being 
(loc. cit. 478 B: dp’ ody 7d ph dv 
Sotdfec; # ddvvarov cai Sotdca 7d 
ph bv; évvder 5€* ob>y 6 Sotdfwy ert 
wl péper thy Sdtav; # oidy re ad 
Sotdfew per, doidfew 5é unddv; &e. 
Similarly Theet. 188 D sqq. (cf. 
Parm. 132 B, 142 A, 164 A), and 
his attack on the sophistical con- 
clusion just mentioned is not di- 
rected against the major proposi- 
tion: he allows that there can 
be no notion of Non-being, but 
denies that error is the notion 


Non-being or Other-being—to the 
confusion and incorrect association 
of notions, Thest. 189 B sq. ; 
Soph. 261 A sq.: further details 
subter. 

4 Cf. note 147, and p- 170 sqq. 

5 Rep. v.477 B: dp’ obv Aéyouév 
Tt bdtay eivar; Ids yap of ; wérepov 
OdAny Sivauw émiorjuns } rH av- 
thy; "AdXnv. ’En’ ddd dpa rérax- 
tac Sdfa cal éw’ GdAA\w émcorhun, 
Kard Tiv GAAnv Sivauw éxarépa Thy 
avris. Otrw. ovbxodv émorhun pev 
éxl T@ bvre wépuKe ywOvar ws Eater 
76 6v; opinion, on the other hand 
(478 D), belongs to something 
which being at the same time ex- 
istent and non-existent, is between 
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signates the distinction between Knowledge and Right- 5 


Opinion, as the point on which our decision concern- 
ing the reality of Ideas depends. If they are iden- 
tical, we can only assume the existence of the Cor- 
poreal; but if they are different, we must ascribe to 
Ideas, which are underived, unchangeable and_im- 
perishable,—apprehended not by the senses—bat—by 
reason alone,—an absolute and independent existence.’ v 
The reality of Ideas seems to him the direct and in- 
| evitable consequence of the Socratic philosophy of 
Concepts. » Knowledge can only be employed on true 
existence, on the colourless, shapeless, immaterial 
Essence which the spirit alone beholds.’ “If there is any 
Knowledge at all, there must also be a fixed and invari- 
able object of Knowledge,—an object that exists not only 
for us and by reason of us, but in and for itself” Only 
the Invariable can be known. We can attribute no qua- 
lity to that which is conceived as constantly changing.® 








the eidtxpwas dv and the mdvytws 
bn bv. 


Vv * Tim. 51 B: the question is: 


Gp’ ore te wip atrd ep éavrod cal 
wavta wepl Gv Aéyomev ob'rws atra 
xa’? aira bvra éxagra, } Tatra 
dwep Bréroper, &e. pdva éori to0r- 
avrny éxovra adjPeav, dd\dr\a Ge 
otc tort mapa Tatra obSapy ovdapyas, 
adda wdrny éexdorore eival ri Payer 
eidos Exdorou vonrdy, 7d 5é oddev dp’ 
iw why Néyos: this question is not 
to be discussed more fully in this 
place; ef 5€ ms dpos dpiode’s uéyas 
ba Bpaxéwy paveln, Trobro wddior’ 
éyxatpusraroy yévor’ dv, die ob 
tiv +’ énhv abros riPeuat YHpor- 
el pev vos cal S6fa ddnOhs éorov 
b00 -yévy, wavtdwracw elvar cad" abra 
radra, davaic@yra id’ jucw cidy, 


voovmeva wovov* of 8, ds rit pai- 
verat, d6fa dAnOHs vod Siapéper 7d 
pnbev, dv bréc' ab a Too obma- 
tos alcHavéueda, Oeréov BeBasrara. 
bio be Nexréor éxelyw (here follows 
what was quoted, p. 495). rotirwy 
52 obrws éxdvrwv duoNoynréov ev 
peév elvat 76 Kara Tabra eldos Exov, 
ayévynrov Kal dvwreOpor, obre eis 
éauvro’ elcbexduevov &\A0 GAXobev 
ore abrd els AAXO wa ldv, dbparoy 
62 xal d\Xwv dvalcOnrov, totro 6 5} 
vénos elt\nxev émioxoweiv’ 7d 38° 
dudvupov Suodby re éxelvy Sevrepor, 
alcOnriv, yerynrdy, repopnuevoy det 
yryvémevdr Te Ev rent Tory Kal rddw 
éxeidev dmo\XNtuevov, S5Ey per’ al- 
cbhcews weptrnmrév. 
7 Pheedr. 247 C. 


* Crat. 386 LD; 439 C sq. ; Soph. ~ 
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Therefore to deny the reality of Ideas is altogether to 
annihilate the possibility of scientific enquiry.” - What 
is here derived from the idea of Knowledge, Plato also 
i P deduces from the contemplation of Being; and, le @7 
a doctrine of Ideas is, on the one side, a result of they 
? v. ‘¢ |!Socratic philosophy, on the other, it follows from the 
wid teaching of Heraclitus and the Eleatics,\ As Ideas are 
to Opinion in the region of Knowledge, so is true Exist- 
ence to Phenomena,—the Immaterial to the Material— 
in the region of Being. The Sensible, then, is a some- 
thing Becoming, but the end of Becoming is Being.” 
The Sensible is many and divided; but these many 
things become what they are, only by reason of that 
which is common to them all; and this common ele- 
ment must be distinct from the particulars, nor can any 
notion of it be-abstracted from individuals, for these 
never show us that common quality itself, but only an 
v| imperfect copy."' No individual presents its essence 
” purely, but each possesses its own qualities in combina- 
tion with their opposites. ‘The manifold just is also 
unjust,—the manifold beautiful, ugly ; and so on. This 
totality is therefore to be regarded as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-being: pure and full reality 


_— 


249 Bsq.; Phileb.58 A. Cf, also &pyava xal wacav UAny waparibec bar 
the remarks, p. 174, on the muta- wdow, éxdoryy 68 yéverw &ddxv 
bility of Right Opinion andthe im- GAAns olvolas tuds éxdorns evexa 
mutability of Knowledge, and vol. yiyvec@at, Eturacay 5 yévecu 
i. 662, on the consequences of the otelas tvexa ylyvec@ar Evpwdons. 
doctrine of the flux of all things The doctrine of Flux and the par- 
which are drawn out in the Cra- tial non-existence of the sensille 
tylus. will Le discussed at greaterlength in 

9 Parmen, 135 B sq. the beginning of the next chapter. 

10 Phil. 54 B: gyul by yerécews 1 Parm. 132 A; Phado, 74 A 
péev tvexa ddpuaxd te kat wdvra sqq. 
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can only be conceded to the one absolute self-identical 
beauty or justice, exalted above all opposition and re- 
striction.” We must distinguish between that which 
ever is and never becomes (Tim. 27 D) and that which 
is ever in process of Becoming and never arrives 
at Being. The one, remaining always self-identical, 
can be apprehended by rational Thought * the other, 
arising and passing away, without ever really being, can 
only be the subject of Opinion and Perception without 
Reason { the former is the prototype, the latter the copy. 
The contemplation of Nature leads us to these proto- 
types; for the world is perfect and beautiful, simply 
because it is fashioned after an eternal and unchange- 
able pattern. Things can only be understood by us in 
relation to their ultimate aim; their true causes are 
those by means of which they become good and fair; 
and this they are, because they participate in beauty, 
and goodness itself, in absolute Existence.4 Our moral 
life, too, presupposes moral prototypes, the perception 
of which must guide us, so that our actions may tend 
towards right ends.” There is, in short, nothing in the 


Rep. v. 479 A sq.3 vil. 524 
C ; Pheedo, loc. cit. 78 D sq.; 103 B. 

8 Tim. 28 A-29 A; 30 C. 

14 Cf. the passages of the Phado 
and Timeus (viz. 46 C sq.; 68 E 
aud 100 B-E respectively) to be 
noticed later on. 

13 Pheedo, 247 D; 250 B 8q., in 
his sketch of the world of Ideas, 
Plato expressly particularises the 
alrh Sixatoctvn, swhpoctvn, ém- 
oriun, together with the Idea of 
beauty; Theet. 176 E, he speaks 
of the wapadelypara dv re byre 
éorara, Tov pév Oelov evdaipoverra- 


Tou, Tov dé AOéov dOAwrdrov: Parm. 
130 B; Phedo, 65 D; Rep. v. 476 
A, of the Idea of the Sixatoy, kaddv, 
ayador, &>. ; and the highest of all 
Ideas to Plato is, as we shall find, 
that of the Good, Still (as Rib- 
bing remarks, Pl. Ideenl. i. 316 
sq.) we cannot conclude that the 
practical Ideas alone or at any rate 
In preference to the others, formed 
the starting point of the doctrine 
of Ideas. In the Parmenides (loc. 
cit.) and Phedo (78 D; 101 A 
sqq.), together with or even before 
the Idea of justice, those of simi- 
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world which does not point us to the Idea; nothing 
which has not in the Idea the cause of its existence, 
and of such perfection as belongs to it. The dialectical 
exposition of this necessity of the theory of Ideas is 
attempted in the Sophist, and more fully in-the~Par- 


menides. 


The first proves, as against the doctrine of 


an original plurality of Being, from the concept of 
Being itself, that the All, in so far as Being belongs to 
it, is also One;!" as against Materialism, from the facts 


larity, equality, unity, plurality, 
duality, greatness, &c., are men- 
tioned, and from the passages 
quoted in the preceding note we 
see how great was the influence of 
Plato’s teleology on the formation 
of the theory of Ideas. It was not 
merely on the basis of a definite 
kind of hypostasized concepts that 
this doctrine arose, but from the 
universal conviction that in all ex- 
jstence and becoming the thought 
given by its concept was the ouly 
irne reality. 

16 243 D, Plato asks those who 
suppose two original existences 
(the warm and the cold and the 
like): 7é wore dpa rotr’ éx’ dugoiv 
POeyyecbe, DAéyorres diudw Kal 
éxdrepov evar; ri 7d elvat Tovro 
troddBwpner bud; mwébrepov rplrov 
mapa Ta Sto éxetva, Kal tpia 76 War, 
G\XG ph Svo ert Kad’ buds T:OGper ; 
(That this is not so is not ex- 
pressly proved, nor had Plato any 
need of proof, because the triplicity 
of existence directly contradicts its 
supposed duality, and the existent 
as such is only one, although it is 
a third together with the two ele- 
ments.) o} ydp mov roiv ye duciv 
Kadodvres Odrepoy dy (ca'ling only 
the one of them an existing thing, 


as Parmenides and the Atomists; 
cf, Pt.i, 479 sq. ; 687 sqq.) duddrepa 
bpolws eivar Aéyere* cxeddv pev yap 
dugorépws (i.e. whether we call 
only the one or only the other an 
existing thing) é,aAX’ od dvo efrny. 
"ANnOH A€yers. ’AAN dpa 7a dudw 
Bovdecbe xadeiv bv; “Iows. 'AXN, 
& pir, Pijcouer, kav obrw Ta Svo 
Aéyour’ dv cadécrara ev. "OpOérara 
elpnxas. By this explanation the 
above view seems to me to be per- 
fectly justified. It might indeed 
be objected (Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
ii. 51) that tle possibility men- 
tioned by Plato in the above pas- 
sage—that existence itself is sepa- 
rate from the two elements—is 
overlooked, This supposition, it is 
true, is not expressly contradicted by 
Plato, apparently from the reasons 
indicated above ; but his design in 
mentioning it can only be to show 
the untenability of the assertion of 
an original duality of existence in 
any sense that could possibly be 
assigned to it. In the case before 
us, this is done by showing the 
contradiction such an assumption 
involves (viz. the necessity of three 
existents instead of the presup- 
pesed two). The same argument 
would apply with cqual force 
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of moral and mental conditions, that there must be 


some other Being than that of Sense.!” 
takes up the question more generally arid from a logical _ 


The Parmenides 


point of view (Parm, 137), developing both hypo- 
theses,—‘ the One is’ and ‘the One is not ’—in their 
consequences. From the Being of the One, contradic- 
tions arise conditionally ; from the Non-being of the 
One, absolutely. It is thus proved that without the One 
Being, neither the thought of the One, nor the Being 
of the Many, would be possible: however inadequate 
may be the Eleatic view of the One Being, and however 
necessary it may be to rise from this abstract Unity 


excluding Plurality, to the comprehensive Unity of 
The proper connection of the Platonic 


the Idea.'8 


doctrine, however, is more clearly marked in other ex- 


positions. 


The theory of Ideas, then, is grounded on these two 


main points of view, that, to its author, neither true 
Knowledge nor true Being seems possible without the 
) Reality of Ideas. These points of view overlap, and t 


are mingled in Plato’s expositions ; for the reason why 
rte 


Knowledge is impossible without Ideas is this: that »- 
mph’ ) 


against the assuniption of three, 
four, or any additional quantity 
whatsoever, of original elements: 
and we hive really an indirect 
assertion here of what has been 
directly stated in the two otber 
cases, that the originally existent, 
qua existent, can only be one. 

i7 246 E sq.; of. Theeet. 155 FE, 
where those who would allow 
nothing to be real, 4 od dy dévwrrac 
dmplé rotv xepoty Nafdcba, rpdgas 
dé cal yevéces kal wav 7d dédparov 


obk dmodexducvor ws ev odclas pepet, 
are treated with unqualified con- 
tempt. 

18 This view of the Parmenides, 
which I first propounded in my 
Plat. Stud. 159 sqq. ard defended 
in the first edition of the present 
work, part i. p. 346 sqq., 1 cannot 
substantiate with greater detail in 
this place; besides the disserta- 
tions mentioned above, cf. Susemihl 
Genet. Entw. i. 341 sqq. ; Ribbing, 
loc. cit, 221 sqq. 


ceed 
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sensible existence wants permanence and self-consis- 
tency, without which Knowledge is unthinkable. And 
that the material phenomenon has no true Being is 
proved by the impossibility of knowing it ideally. 
The same conclusion is reached by the Platonic proofs 
of the theory as represented by Aristotle in his work on 
Ideas,!® so far as we are acquainted with that work.” 
The first of these, the Adyot && rHv émornuwy, coincides 
with the proof above developed—that all Knowledge 
refers to the permanent, self-identical Ideas, The 
second, 76 tv émt woAAwr, is based on the proposition 
that the Universal which is in all particulars of the 
same Genus, must itself be distinct from these. The 
third (76 voeiv 7 Pbapévtwv), which is closely connected 
with the second, proves the independent existence of 
Ideas, by the argument that the universal concept re- 
mains in the soul even if the phenomenon be destroyed. 
Two other proofs, adduced by Alexander,—that things 
to which the same predicates belong, must be copied 
from the same archetype, and that things which are 
like one another can only be so by reason of participa- 
tion in one Universal,—concur with those already 
quoted from Parm. 132 and Phedo 74. The doctrine 
of Ideas therefore is ultimately based upon the con- | 
viction that Reality belongs not to the Phenomenon 
with its self-contradictory divisions end variability, 
but to the Essence of things in its unity and iden- 
tity; not to the sensibly perceived but to the logically 
thought. 


19 Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 232 sq.  ™ From Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 
and Schwegler and Bonitz ad loc, 990 b. 8 sqq. 22, and Alex. ad 
_ Arist. locum, 
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The theory being thus derived, we can also see how 
the hypothesis of Ideas connects itself with Plato’s his- io nA” 
torical position. Besides his relation to Socrates, Aris- 
totle refers us to the influence of the Heraclitean 
philosophy, and also to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics, ‘These systems,’ he says,’ ‘were followed 
‘by the enquiries of Plato, which indeed on most points 
weré allied with the Pythagoreans, but in some par- 
ticulars diverged from the Italian philosophy. From 
his youth he agreed with Cratylus and the Heracli- 
teans, that all things sensible are in continual flux, 
and that no knowledge of them is possible; and he 
remained true to that doctrine. At the same time, 
however, he embraced the Socratic philosophy, which 
occupied itself with Ethical investigations to the exclu- 
sion of natural science, yet in these sought out the c\X7 
universal and applied itself primarily to determination 

\\of concepts; and so Plato came to the conclusion that 
this procedure must refer to something different from 
Sense, for sensible things cannot be universally defined, 
being always liable to change. These classes of ex- 
istence, then, he called Ideas [Concernin sensible things, 
Re msintninod that they sabsit side by side wie Ideas, Q, ([a- 
and are named after them, for the Manifold which palion 
bears like name with the Ideas is such by virtue of par- — 
ticipation in the Ideas. This last definition is only a dif- ,, {rev 
ferent expression of the P vthagc nagorean tenet, that things son/> : 
are the copies of samba ‘ Moreover, continues Aris- 
totle at the conclusion of the chapter, ‘he assigns re- ee 
spectively to his two elements,—to the One and to 


4 
al | Metaph, i. 6, beginn. Cf. xiii, 9; 1086 a, 35 sqq. 
ee ge as Fr eee eee ee eee 
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Matter,—the causes of good and evil; in which he was 
anticipated by some of the earlier philosophers, as 


Empedocles and Anaxagoras.’ This passage sums up 
| nearly all the elements from which the Platoni r 


of Ideas was historically developed; the Eleatics and 
Megarinaa TaIghi; Towers, have boon more expressly 
mentioned. \'The Socratic demand for conceptual know- / 

- ledge unmistakably forms the starting point of the 
theory ;{ but Plato, by the utilization of all that the 
earlier philosophy offered, and in the direction which it 
traced out for him, enlarged this ground; his greatness, 
indeed, consists in his having been able to draw forth 
the result of the whole previous development, and 
shape from the given elements an entirely new crea- 
tion. \Socrates had declared that all true knowledge 
must rest upon right concepts: he had recognised in 
this conceptual knowledge the rule of all action; he had 
shown that Nature herself could only ke explained by 

« the concept of an End. |Plato follows him in these con- 
victions, and combines With them what earlier philoso- 
phers—Parmenides and Heraclitus, Empedocles and _ 
\»”»° Democritus—had taught on the uncertainty of the 
iA senses, and on the difference of rational Cognition 
from Opinion **—together with Anaxagoras’ doctrines 
of the world-forming mind, and the intelligent dis- 


~ position of all things.” 


® See_above, p. 170 sqq, with 
which compare rigs . p. 476 sq. ; 


583 53: 651; 741 

to himeelf, Tasted, 97 B 
sq. (vide vol. i. 811); Phileb. 28 C, 
sqq-, tells us what importance he 


With those older philo- 


attached to this doctrine, and what 
conclusions he drew from it, and at 
the same time how he regretted 
the absence of its further develop. 
ment in Anaxagoras, 


{ 


4 
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sophers, their view of knowledge was only a consequence 
of their metaphysics; Plato, on the contrary, reduces 
Socrates’ principles on scientific method to the meta- 
physical ideas they presuppose.\ He asks, How is the 
Real to be conceived by us, if only reasoning thought 
assures a true cognition of the Real? To this ques- 
‘tion Parmenides had already replied; The one eternal 
invariable Essence can alone be regarded as the Real, 
And a similar answer was given by Plato's fellow- 
disciple Euclides, who may possibly have anticipated 
Plato in the formation of his system. | Plato was 
drawn to such a yiew by several influences, In 
the first place, it seemed to him a direct result 


ea 


te 4 
of the Socratic theory of conceptual knowledge that nda 


something real should correspond to our concepts, 
and that this should excel all else in reality as far 
as science excels all other ways of knowing in 


truth. Similarly it became clear that the object 
of our thought must not be sought in the pheno- a 


menon.”® This, however, ensued still more definitely 


, _ from the Heraclitean doctrines of the flux of all things ; 


for the permanent element, to which our ideas relate, 
could not lie in the sphere of unconditional change.” 


‘a 


The Eleatic arguments against Plurality and Mutation J 


were at any rate so far acknowledged by Plato that he 
excluded from true Being that unregulated movement 
and unlimited Multiplicity—not comprehended in the 
unity of the Idea, not co-articulated according to fixed 
differences of kind—which the world of Sense appeared 


* Vide Part i. p. 218 sq. 6 Thid. p. 226. 
* Vide supra, p. 225 sq. 7 Tbid. p, 228. 
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to him to offer.** And Parmenides, having already, 
on these grounds, denied to Being all sensible pro- 
perties, and the Pythagoreans having, in their num- 
bers, declared that which is not palpable to the senses 
to be the Essence of things **°—Plato may have been 
all the more inclined to maintain the same of the ln- 
material which forms the subject matter of our con- 
cepts. Nor, lastly, must we estimate too lightly the 
influence of that esthetic view of the world which was 
always uppermost in Plato's artistic spirit. As the 
Greek everywhere loves clear limitation, firmly out- 
lined forms, definiteness, visibility, as in his mythology 
he places before us the whole contents of moral and 
natural life embodied in plastic shapes,—so does Plato 
feel the necessity of translating the matter of his 
thought out of the abstract form of the concept 
into the concrete form of an ideal vision. It does not 
satisfy him that our reason should distinguish the quali- 
fying realities embodied in things,—that we should 
separate them from the connection in which we per- 
ceive them; they must also exist in themselves apart 
from this inter-connection; they must condense into 
independent essences, concepts must become Ideas, The 
doctrine of Ideas thus appears as a truly Greek creation, 


*3 Vide loc. cit. and note 92. 
Further details will be given in 
the paragraph on Matter. 

*® We shall find an opportunity 
later on to return to the importance 
attached by Plato to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines of numbers. “Aris- 
totle’s statement, Metaph. i. 6 
beginn. that Plato had in most 
points adhered to the Pythago- 


reans, goes too far. Asclepius (ad 
loc. 'Metaph.) corrects Aristotle, 
but is also mistaken in his asser- 
tion that ‘he ought to have said in 
all points, for Plato was a tho- 
rough Pythagorean.’ The same 
statement was frequently made in 
the Neo-Pythogorean and Neo- 
Platonic schwols. 
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and, more particularly, as a fruit of that union be- 
tween the Socratic and pre-Socratic philosophy, which 
was accomplished in Plato's comprehensive mind. [The 


Ideas are the Socratic concepts, elevated from rules of dé 


knowledge into metaphysical principles, and applied to 
the speculations of natural philosophy concerning the 
essence and grounds of Existence.” 

Il. The Concept of Ideas.-—If, then, we would be 
clear as to the general concept and nature of Ideas, 
it primarily follows from the preceding discussion 
that they are that which, as unconditioned Reality, 
is unaffected by the change and partial non-being of 
the phenomenon, and, as uniform and self-identical, is 
untouched by the multiplicity and contradictions of con- 


crete existence.*! 


® Further particulars on the 
relation of the doctrine of Ideas to 
earlier philosophic theories will be 
given presently. Schleiermacher, 
Gesch. d. Phil. 104, combats the 
above-mentioned Aristotelian ex- 
lanation, and wishes to refer the 
deas to a combination between 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras—to a 
remodelling of the doctrine of 
homeomeries. The theory is en- 
tirely without historical justifica- 
tion. Herbart, more correctly (in 
his treatise, which will still repay 
perusal, De Plat. Systematis tun- 
damento, Werke, xii. 63 sq.), sees 
in the doctrine of Ideas a combina- 
tion of Eleatic and Heraclitean 
elements, but leaves entirely out 
of account the main point, viz. 
the Socratic conceptual philoso- 
phy. The formula in which he 
sums up the gist of his view: 
Divide Heracliti yéverw otolg 


Plato takes for this permanent and 


Parmenidis; habebis ideas Platonis 
(for which—in spite of Ueberweg, 
Unters. plat. Schr. 40—we could 
just as well say conversely : divide 
ovclayv Parmenidis, &c.), is better 
adapted to the Atomistic doctrine 
than to that of Ideas: vide vol. i. 
687 sqq. 

“In the first reference Plato 
calls the Ideas odela (Pheedr. 47 C; 
Crat. 386 D; Phedo, 78 D; Parm. 
135 A); dtdvs otcia (Tim. 37 EF); 
del dy (ibid. 27 D); bvrws dv, SvTws 
bvra (Phadr. 247 C, E:; Rep. x. 
597 DD); wavred@s dv (Soph. 248 
E; Rep. v. 477 A); xara ratra dv, 
woaitws bv, det xaTad Taira exov 
dxwhrws (Tim. 35 A; 38 A; Pheedo, 
78 D ; cf. Soph. 248 B) ; the adjec- 
tive avrés or add & fore (Pheedr. 
247 D; Theet. 175 C; Crat. 389 
D; Soph. 225C; Parm. 130 B; 133 
D; 134 D; Pheedo, 65 D sq. ; 78 D; 
100 C; Phileb. 62 A; Rep. vi. 


‘~~ 


» b. 34 
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self-identical element (as the name of Ideas shows *) 
the Universal or Genus—that which is conceived 


by us in general concepts. 


This alone it is which 


as early as the Thetetus appears as the Essence of 
things and the sole object of science;* with the 


507 B; 493 E; Tim. 51 B; is 
an equivalent term ; cf. Arist. Me- 
taph. iii, 2; 997 b. 8; vii. 16, 
1040 b, 32; Eth, Nich. i. 4; 1096 
Other passages may be 
found Ind. Aristot. 124 b. 52 sqq. 
Parm. 132 C the Ideas are de- 
signated as év; in Phileb, 15 A sq. 
as évddes or povddes. 

82 el§os and (déa (for which 
pop¢dh is used Phiedo, 103 E; 104 
D; Phileb. 12 C) signify in Plato 
generally any form or shape, espe- 
cially, however, species or genus 
(for as yet these were not distin- 
guished, vide note 94), and from 
a subjective point of view the Idea 
or general concept; e.g. Euthy- 
phro, 6 D; Gorg. 454E; Theet. 
148 D ; Meno, 72 C ; Pheedr. 249 B; 
265 D; Soph. 253 D; Parm. 129 
C; 132 A-D; Symp. 205 B; 210 
B; Rep. v. 454 A; vi. 507 B; 
viii. 544 D; Phileb. 15 D; 23 D; 
32 C ; cf. Ast, Lex. Plat. ; Brandis, 
gr.-rom, Phil. ii. 221 sqq.  Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Metaph, i. 6 
(supra, p. 233), Plato seems to 
have established this usage. Both 
ancients and moderns have in 
vain tried to discover any distinc- 
tion in the signification of the two 
expressions. Seneca e.g. has the 
assertion, of course not orizinal, 
that (ééa is the eremplar, eTéos 
the forma ab exemp'ari sumta 
—the archetype and the copy re- 
spectively. Further development 
of this is fonnd in the Neo-Platonist 
Johannes Diaconus, Alleg. in Hes. 


Theog. 452 Ox., who was indebted 
to Proclus for his knowledge. He 
says that (ééa with a simple ¢ sig- 
nifies the purely simple, the adroev, 
the avroduds, &c., eidos with a diph- 
thong 7a otvdera ex Wuxis Te Kal 
owuaros } opps (add xal bAys). 
These are, of course, mere fictions. 
I cannot agree with Richter (De 
Id. Plat. 28 sq.) and Schleier- 
macher (Gesch. d. Phil. 104), who 
would make eZ5os signify the con- 
cept of a species, (déa the arche- 
type nor with the view of Deu- 
schle (Plat. Sprachphil, 73), and 
Susemibl (Genet. Entw. 122), that 
in eldos we arc to understand the 
subjective concept, in (ééa the ob- 
jective fundamental form (Stein- 
hart inverts this order, but acknow- 
ledges both the expressions to be 
essentially the same). A compa- 
rison of the above and other pas- 
sages proves that Plato makes no 
distinction at all between the two, 
as regards their scientific mean- 
ing; cf. eg. Parm, 132 A 8q.; 
135 B. 

S Thert. 185 B, after several 
concepts have been mentioned : 
Tatra 6) wdvra ba rlvos repl avroiv 
diavoe?; obre yap bi’ daxofs obre 50 
byews oldv te 7d Kowdy AauBdvew 
weplairav. Ibid. C; 7 5 did rivos 
Sivayus 76 7’ wl waot xowdv Kal 7d 
éml rovrots dyrot gor; 186 D (with 
reference to this passage): év mer 
dpa Tois raéjuacw (sensible im- 
pressions) odx &u émisriun, ev be 
TH wept exelywy gvdAdoyiopg@’ obsias 
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search for which, according to the Phzedrus, all Know- 
ledge begins ;** which the Parmenides describes as 
alone true Being;* to say nothing of the, above- 
quoted distinct and reiterated declarations. Bato, 


therefore, expressly defines the Idea as that which is | 


Va 


common to the Many of like name; Aristotle similarly + 


defines it *” as the &v ért wodAGy, and on this founds 
his objection that it is a contradiction to assume 
the Universal as Substance and, in so far, as a par- 


ticular.*® 


yap kal addnOelas évraida per, ws 
foxe, duvardy ApacBa, éxet dé 
advvarov. 

‘4 Phedr. 265 D (vide p. 199, 
where further proofs are adduced) ; 
ibid. 249 B. 

* E.g. 132 C, where the efdos is 
designated as the év 6 éwl waor 7d 
vonua éwdv voei, play tiwd odcav 
li€av, the év del 8v 7d abrd él raow. 
135 A: ws Eore yévos rt éxdorou Kal 
ovala atrh xa’ abriy. Cf. Rep. vi. 
507 B: wodda kaha... Kal woddd 
dyada xal Exagra ovTws elval payév 
te kal Scopifouer r~ AdyW. .. Kal 
aird dy Kaddv cal abrd dyaldy Kal 
otrw wepl ravrwy, & téTe Ws WoAAd 
érideuev, wad ad car’ ldéav play 
éxdorov ws mids ovons ridévres § 
tcrw éxacrov mpocayopevouer . 
cai ra pev dn opdcdal paper, voeicGat 
& od, ras 8 ad lidas vociobar perv 
bpGaGa 5' od. Tim. 31 A starts on 
the same supposition that for every 
plurality an Idea must be assumed 
a3 unity. 

% Rep. x. 596 A: eldos yap wou re 
évy Exacrov ciwbayev tidecOar rept 
€xaota Ta wodda ols rabrdv bvoua 
émipépouev. Ritter (ii. 306; cf 303 
A 3) translates this passage: ‘An 
Idea is assigned to each thing which 
we designate as a number of things 


The view of modern criticism ®® that Ideas 


by the same name,’ and he infers 
that, inasmuch as not merely every 
individual but also every attribute, 
every cendition, and every relation, 
and even the variable, can be set 
forth in names, and every name 
signifies an Idea, therefore the Idea 
cannot merely express general con- 
cepts. Here, however, the main 
point is neglected; viz. that what 
the Idea corresponds to ‘s the dvoua 
common to many things. 

37 Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 6 (xiii. 
4, 1079 a. 2): wad’ éxacrov yap 
ducvupdr rh éare (ev rots etdet) xal 
mapa ras ovdcias (i.c. ovcia in the 
Aristotelian sense, subs‘ances) rr 
te (? cf. Bonitz ad loc.) d\\wy dv 
éorw év éxi roddGv. Hence in what 
follows the év éwi wodAGy is men- 
tioned under the I’latonic evidences 
for the doctrine of Ideas, vide p. 
232. Cf Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b. 
BU: AAN’ 6 péev Dwxpdrns 7a Kadd*.ov 
ob xwpioTd mole. ote rods dpe- 
opovs’ ol 8’ éxwpicay cal ra THAbTA 
Tov bytwy idéas wpooryépevoay. Ib. 
1079 a. 9, 32; Anal. post. i. 11 
begin. 

Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 
sqg.; xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq. 
1% Ritter, loc. cit., with whom 
Volquardsen agrees, Plat. Idee. d. 


cal 


~ 


contain not only the Universal in the sense we associate 
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with the word, but also the individual, besides being 
incapable of proof, is thus evidently opposed to Plato’s 


ar 


clear definitions. 


This Universal, which is the idea, 


he conceives as separate from the world of Pheno- 


mena, as absolutely existing Substance.“ 


It is the 


heavenly sphere, in which alone lies the field of truth, 
in which the gods and pure souls behold colourless, 


shapeless, incorporeal Existence ; justice, tem- 
wv 


pers. Geist. 17 sq., without, how- 
ever, adducing anything new. Rit- 
ter brings the following points in 
support of his view: (1) what 
has already been refuted, note 
36. (2) The fact that in Crat. 386 D 
and elsewhere a permanent ex- 
istence is attributed not merely to 
things, but also to the actions or 
activities of things. From this, 
however, it does not follow that 
these activities individually—as 
distinct from their general con- 
cepts—go toform the content of the 
respective Ideas, (3) That according 
to Plato the soul is non-sensible 
and imperishable. But this is 
far from proving that it is an 
Idea. (4) That according to Theeet. 
184 D, the individual soul is con- 
sidered as an Idea, and (Phedo, 
102 B) what Simmias is and what 
Socrates is, is distinguished from 
what is both of them. ‘The latter 
passage, however, rather goes 
against Ritter, for what Simmias 
is and what Socrates is,—i.e. their 
individual existence,—is here se- 
parated from the Idea or common 
element in which both partake. In 
the first passage (Theet. 184 D), 
certainly the argument is that the 
single experiences of sense coin- 
cide els wlavy Twa idday, elre Yuyy 


etre 6 re Sef xadetv: but the latter 
qualification only proves that in 
the present case we have not to 
deal with the stricter philosophic 
usage of lééa or eidos, The word 
stands in an indefinite sense, just 
as in Tim. 28 A, 49 A, 52 A 
(where matter is called an eidos); 
59 C, 69 C, 70C, 71.A; Rep. vi. 
507 E, &c.; and also in the pas- 
sage ‘Thert., 157 C, wrongly cited 
by Ritter on his side. It is dis- 
tinctly stated (Pheedo, 103 E, 104 
©, 105 C sq.) that the soul is not 
an Idea in the proper sense of the 
term. Vide infra. 

4 This word, taken in the ori- 
ginal Aristotelian sense, signifies 
generally anything subsisting for 
itself, forming no inherent part cr 
attribute of anything else, and 
having no need of any substratum 
separate from itself. Of course if 
we understand by substance, as 
Herbart does (loc, cit. Werke, xii. 
76), that which contains several 
mutable properties, itself remain- 
ing constant in the permutations of 
these properties, we have every 
reason for combating as he does 
the assertion that the Ideas are 
substances. 

4. Pheedr. 247 C sq. 
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perance, and science that are exalted above all Becom- 
ing, and exist not in another, but in their own pure 
Essence. The true Beauty is in no living creature in 
earth or heaven or anywhere else, but remains in its 
purity everlastingly for itself and by itself, in one form 
(avTd ka? abrd ue8’ abrov povoedic aa bv), unmoved by 
the changes of that which participates in it.” ‘The 
Essence of things exists absolutely for itself, one in 
kind, and subject to no vicissitude.* The Ideas stand 
as the eternal prototypes of Being—all other things 
are copied from them.*! Purely for themselves (aira 
xa? aura), and divided from that which has part in 
them (xwpt¢), they are in the intelligible sphere (ré7o¢ 
vonroc) to be beheld not with eyes, but by thought 
alone ;* visible things are but their adumbrations :* 
phenomena, we might say, are relative ; the Ideas alone 


#2 Symp. 211 A. Steinhart (PI. 
Wk, ini. 424, 441; iv. 254, 641), 
following the Nco-Platonis's (cf. vol. 
iii. b. 695; 723, 3, 2nd ed.), says: 
‘The Ideas must not be coufounded 
with the general concepts of the 
understanding ’—‘in the Sympo- 
sinm (loc. cit.) they are most de- 
cidedly distinguished from generic 
concepts: ’—‘the concept of Spe- 
cies becomes an Idea only so far as 
it participates in the Ideal concept 
of Genus.’ I agree with Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. ii. 75 sq.) and others in 
opposing these views. The con- 
tent of the Ideas is given by ge- 
neral concepts,—hypostatised by 
Plato—without any difference being 
male between Ideal and other con- 
cepts: nor are Species excluded from 
the sphere of Ideas: every Species, 
except the infima species, may be re- 


garded as a Genus, C*. further, Rep. 
vi. 511 C (vy. sup. p. 168); Parmen. 
130 C sq.; Phileb. 16 C (v. sup. 
205, 92); and subsequent remarks 
on the extent of the World of 
Ideas, 

# Phedo, 78 D: dei atray éxa- 
arov 6 ori, povoedés bv avrd Kad’ 
abrd, @oatrws KaTa Tadra Exec Kal 
obdérore ovdauy ovdaunds dddolwow 
oddenlay évidxerar, Phileb. 15 B; 
Tim. 51 B; vide note 6. 

4 Tim. 28 A; Parm. 132 D; 
Theet. 176 E. 

* P5565, Pt. i.; Parmen. 128 E; 
130 B sq.; 135 A; Phedo, 100 B; 
Rep. vi. 507 B (vide note 35). 

They are represented as such 
in the famous allegory of the Cave- 
dwellers, Rep. vil.: 514 B sq.; 
516 E; 517 D. 
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are absolute.” In a word, the Ideas are, to use an 
illustration of Aristotle’s, ywpiorai :**—i.e. there be- 
longs to them a Being entirely independent of, and 
different from, the Being of things: they are self-sub- 
sistent entities.” Consequently, those theories which 
have confused the Platonic Ideas with sensible sub- 
stances, hypostasized images of the fancy (ideals), or 
with subjective conceptions, are neither of them correct. 
The first’ is now pretty generally abandoned, and has 
been already refuted by the preceding quotations from 
the Pheedrus, Symposium, and Republic: we might 
also refer to the assertion of the Timeus (52 B), that 
only the copy of the Idea—in general, the Becoming, 
not the truly Existing—is in space ; together with the 


corroborative testimony of Aristotle.” 


7 Plato draws a distinction in 
a general logical sense between 
the xa@’ atrd and the mpés te: 
cf. Soph. 255 C (aAN oiual ce 
ovyxwpely Tov Byrwy Ta pev abra 
xaé’ ara, 7a 5é mpds GAAnAa adel 
AéyeoOar); also Parm. 133 C; Rep. 
iv. 438 A. Hermodorus, ap. Simpl. 
Vhys. 64 b. says: r&v byTwv ra ev 
xa’ abra elvar Adyer [Adrwv], ws 
dvOpwrov xaltmrov, 7a 6¢ mpdsérepa, 
kal TovTwr Ta nev ws mpds évavria, ws 
ayaddy kang, Ta 5 ws wpds Tt. But 
although this logical distinction ex- 
tends as such through both worlds 
—the world of sense and the world 
of Ideas (cf. on the Idea of the Re- 
lative, subter, note 126)—in a 
metaphysical sense the Idea alone 
is an absolute. It is, as we have 
just been told, adrd xa® avrd; 
while of the phenomenon of sense 
it is said érépov rds del péperar 
pdvracpa, 6a tabra év érépw mpos- 
jee twt ylyecOa (Tim. 52 C), 


It may be said 


The latter is a relative, only a 
copy of the Idea—has its exist- 
ence only in and through this re- 
lation. 

48 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 2; xiii. 
9, 1086 a. 31 sq. ; xiii. 4; vide p. 
554, 1; Phys. ii. 2, 193 b. 35; 
ef. Anal. Post. i. 77 a. 5; Metaph, 
i. 6, 987 b. 8, 29; and my Plat. 
Stud. 230. 

49 otela: as Aristotle calls them: 
cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 30; 991 b.1; 
iii. 6, 1002 b. 29; vii. 16, 1040 b 
26. How this determination hart 
monises with the other, that things 
exist only in and through the Ideas, 
will be discussed later on. 

50 Tiedemann, Geist. d, spek. 
Phil. ii. 91 sq., where by ‘sub- 
stances’ ate understvod sensible 
substances; cf. Van Heusde, Init. 
Phil. Plat. ii. 3, 30, 40. 

5. Phys. iv. 1, 209 b. 33: WAdrar 
pévroe AexTéov . . . Std Th obx ev 
tomy Ta cldn. iii, 4, 208 a. 8; 
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that Plato speaks of the super-mundane sphere, and 
that his disciple describes Ideas as alo@nra aida.” 
But the figurative character of the former representa 
tion is too apparent to allow of its serving as proof; 
and Aristotle’s remark is clearly not intended to convey 
Plato’s own view, but to disprove it by its consequence.” 
The other supposition, that the Platonic Ideas are -sub- 
jective thoughts,.is more prevalent. Hardly anyone 
wonld now regard them as mere conceptions of hwman 
reason ;* but it has been maintained, even recently, 
that they have no absolute existence, but are only the 
thoughts of God.” This theory is as untrue as the 


IAdrwy 8 Ew [rod obpavod] pev 
ovbbéy elvar cua, obdé ras lbéas, dd 
7d undéwov elvar abrds. 

% Arist. Metaph. iii. 2, 997 b. 
5 sq. ; ef. vii. 16, 1040 b. 30. 

Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 231. 

54 Melanchthon, Opp.ed. Bretsch. 
xiii. 520; Buhle, Gesch. d. Phil. 
ii. 96 sq.; Tennemann, Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil. ii. 118 sq. (cf. Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 296 sqq.), who makes 
the Ideas (viewed as archetypes of 
things), notions or envisagements ; 
viewed as in the spirit of man, 
works of the Deity. Plat. ii. 125; 
iii. 11 sq., 155 sq.; Gesch. d. 


PhiLii. 369 sqq. 
{iis theury is met with in 


antiquity among the later Pla- 
tonists, and is general in Neo-Pla- 


tonism ct. vol. iii. a. 7263 b. 
105; sq.; 469; 571, 5; 694; 
723, 3, 2nd edit.), There, however, 
it was connected with the belief in 
the substantiality of the Ideas, and 
it was not observed that the two 
theories are contradictory. The 
same view of the doctrine of Ideas 


is common among the Platonizing 
realists of the middle ages. Among 
the moderns, cf. Meiners, Gesch. 
d. Wissensch. ii. 803; Stallbaum, 
Plat. Tim. 40; Parm. 269 sqq.; 
Richter, De Id. Plat. 21 sq., 36 sq. ; 
Trendelenburg, De Philebi Cons. 17 
sq. The latter says that the Ideas 
are forme a mente artifice sus- 
cepte, creations of the divine rea- 
son, que cogitando ita ideas gig- 
nat, ut sint, quia cogitentur ; and 
when they are described as abso- 
lute and as xwpiral, the meaning 
merely is that they continue in the 
thoughts of the Divinity indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of phzno- 
menal appearance. Of, to the 
same effect, Rettig, Airia in the 
Philebus, &c. (Bern, 1866), 24 sq. ; 
Volquardsen, loc. cit p. 16 sq., who, 
to support his view, quotes certain 
dicta from Rep. iv. 435, not to be 
found there at all. Kiihn, De 
Dialectica Plat. p. 9, 47 sq., ap- 
proximates to this view in suppos- 
ing that the Ideas (as was held 
by the Neo-Platonists) subsist in 
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other and is altogether wanting in proof. Plato's hay- 
ing been led to the doctrine of Ideas by his enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge proves nothing ; indeed, 
it is more in agreement with the objective derivation 
of Ideas.” The description of the Ideas as archetypes, 
according to which Divine Reason fashioned the world,” 
or again, as the objects which human Reason con- 
templates> does not make them mere products of 
divine or human Reason. The Ideas are here pre- 
supposed by the activity of Reason, just as external 
things are presupposed by the activity of the sense 
which perceives them. Nor can this theory be de- 
duced from the passage in the Philebus (28 D, 30 
C), where the royal mind of Zeus is said to be the 
power which orders and governs all. Zeus here stands 
for the soul of the universe; that which he governs 
is the world,’ and reason, as is remarked, belongs 
to him from the cause above him—the Idea,” which 
is accordingly treated not as the creation, but as the 
condition of the reason that thinks it. The propo- 
sition in the Parmenides (134 C) that God has know- 
ledge in itself is not more conclusive ; for this having 
is expressly described as participation, and the gods, 
not God, are spoken of*! as the possessors of that 


God as the most perfectly real ex- 
istence, and at the same time are 
comprehended by his thoughts. 
Similarly Ebben, Plat. id. doctr. 
78 sqq. 
J * Supra, p. 228 sq. 
? "Tim. 28 A; Rep. x. 596 A sq. ; 
Pheedr. 247 A. 
* 'Tim. 52 A, and frequently. 
V we Tide rd chosen Bion, the 


xkécuos Kal #Acos Kal cedrjen Kai 
dorépes kal waca 4 wepipopd, the 
éviavtol re xal Gpac xai phves. 

€ | shall return to this later on. 

81 odxoiy elrep re GAO atris 
émorhuns peréxet, obx dy Twa pGX- 
Rov } Gedy Halns Exew Thy axpise- 
ordrny émorhunv; ... ovxoiy ef 
mapa Ty Oeg airy éorly ... % axpi- 
Beordryn émioriun ... Excivar ... 
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knowledge. It is impossible to deduce from the pas- 
sage that the Idea of knowledge as such exists only 
in the divine thought. And though, lastly, in the 
Republic (x. 597 B) God is called the Artist (xomrie), 
or Creator (@uvrovpyoc), who has created the ‘ Bed-in- 
itself,’ the Idea of the bed; it by no means follows 
from this that that Idea is only a thought of God, and 
has no existence except in the divine thought.” We 
must remember that this is not intended for a strictly 
philosophic explanation of the origin of Ideas; and, 
that the Deity with Plato (as we shall presently find) 
is convertible with the highest Idea. Derived Ideas 
may very fairly be called his creations without in- 
volving the existence of the Idea only in the thought, 
and by the thought of a personality distinct from it~ 


self. 


The substantiality of Ideas is certified not only by 
the testimony of Aristotle, but also by the above-cited 


obre yeyvdoxover Ta avOpwrea 
wpdypara Geol bytes. 

62 When we say, God made the 
world, we do not assert that the 
world is merely a thought of God. 

® With the Greeks, as every- 
where else, whatever is not made 
by man (and consequently all the 
works of Nature) is referred to the 
Divinity. So here, the «Alyn év 
TH pice ofea is as such made by 
God. But this is merely the ex- 
planation of popular religion, a 
figure of speech used just as easily 
by those who expressly deny the 
attribute of moeiy to the Divinity, 
as Aristotle does (cf. De Ceo, i. 
4, 271 a. 33; Eth. N. x. 9,1179 a. 
24; i. 10, 1099 b, 11; and on the 


other hand the passages quoted 
vol. ii. b. 276 sq. 2nd edit.) ; so that 
we cannot make it any real cri- 
terion of scientific views. This 
is particularly true of the case 
before us; for the sake of symme- 
try, three differemt xAwororot must 
exist, to correspond to the three 
different sorts of xAlvat, 

5 Hermann has therefore no 
reason for discovering in this pas- 
sage an entirely new development 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and an evi- 
dence for the later composition of 
the tenth book of the Republic 
(Plat. 540, 695); cf. Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 262 sq.; Stein- 
hart, iv. 258. 


| 


“ “to it alone. 
Mg be discriminated from the 


Ae obdérore, &c. Ibid. 


7 26; iti. 2, 997 b. B 
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Ideas which exist absolutely, in no 


other, but purely for themselves, which remain for ever 
the Archetypes of things, uncreated and imperishable, 
according to which even the divine intelligence moves 
itself, cannot at the same time be creatures of that in- 
telligence subsisting only in it,” owing their existence 


& 


eternity of Ideas is proclaimed by 





Plato most emphatically, and regarded as the most 


essential of the characteristics by which they are to 


phenomenon.” [ How then 


can they be likewise thoughts which first sprang from 
the thinking soul? This difficulty is not obviated by 
saying” that the origin of Ideas from the Divine 
Mind is not to be thought of as an origin in time: 
for not only an origin in time, but all and every 


origin is denied to them 


8 Cf. e.g. the passage of the 
Symposium, 211 A. Could Plato 
have thus maintained that the Idea 
of the Beautiful existed absolutely 
in none ‘other, if his own opinion 
had been that it did exist only in 
some other, viz. the divine, under- 


Vtanding ? 


% Eg. Tim. 27 D: torw ofp 
3h Kar’ éwhy Oocav mpaTov dtarperéov 
rode* rl rd dv del yéverw 5é odx 
&xov, xal rl 7d yryvduevor perv del dv 
28 C; Symp. 
210 E. Aristotle frequently de- 
signates the Ideas as eternal ; e.g. 

etaph. i. 9, 990 b, 33; 991 a. 

& Trendelenburg, ee cit. 20; 
Stumpf, Verh. d. plat. Gott. zur 
Idee y Guten, 78 sq. 

& E.g. Tim. 28 C: .réde 52 ofv 

‘hw émioxerréov wep avbrod (sc. roo 


by Plato. Again, Plato 


xéopov), wpds wérepov Tay mapadery- 
pdrov 6 rexrawdbpevos abroy dreip- 
yafero, wérepov mpd; 7d Kard Tatra 
kal woavrws Exov } mpds 7d -yeyovds. 
So in what follows: the creator of 
the world looked only pds 7d didcov 
uot wpds 7d yeyovds. We see plainly 
that Eternity and immutability of 
existence on the one hand, and 
Becoming on the other, are to 
Plato opposite and contradictory 
antitheses; the thought that any- 
thing could spring into being and 
yet is eternal and unchangeable, 
which is Trendelenburg’s view of 
the Ideas, is quite beyond Plato's 
intellectual herizon. Cf. Phileb. 
15 B: play éxdorny (each Idea) 
odcay det rhy cbrhy xal pyre yéve- 
ow pyre breOpov mpocdexouevyy. 
Further details, supra, note 6, p. 
228 8q. 
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himself mentions the supposition that Ideas may be 


merely thoughts, having no other existence than in thee 


soul ; and sets it aside with the observation, that if it 
were sa, everything that participates in them must be 


a thinking subject ;* it is 


absolute entities as such cannot exist in us.” 


self-evident, he says, that 
And in 


another place,”! he expressly guards himself against the 


notion that the Idea of beauty is a 


‘speech or a know- 


ledge.’ Nor can Aristotle have been aware that the 


Platonic Ideas were the thoughts of the Essence of 


things, and _not_ and not this Essence itself. Not only does 





he never imply ie never imply that they have their abode merely in 
human or Divine thought,’ but he describes them 


with all possible distinctness as self-subsistent_sub- 
pPAtances 5” and on this presupposition, subjects the 


toa to a criticism which would be utterly groundless, and 


eee 


6 Parm. 132 B; ef. Tim. 51 ©. 
It has been already remarked, Pt. 
254, 1, end, that Plato here 
hab i in his mind the nominalism of 
Antisthenes. 

7 Parm, 133 C: ofuae dy xal o2 
kai @ddov, doris alriy twa Kal! 
abrhv éxdorov ovciay riderat elvct, 
duodoyfoa ay wpGrov per pndeuiav 
alray elvac év tyiv. was yap av 
airh Kad’ abr ere ely: 

7) Symp. 211 A. ; 

7 Aristotle nowhere describes 
the Ideas either as thoughts simply, 
or as thoughts of the oldnig & 
but, as we have already seen, he 
expressly calls them eternal sub- 
stances. Can we, however, imagine 
that if he had known anything of 
the theory discussed above, he 
would have neglected to object to 
the doctrine of Ideas the contradic- 
tion between this determination 


and the other? 

™ This is clear from the pas- 
sages cited supra, notes 48 and 48, 
and indeed from the single expres- 
sion xwpiords, to explain which as 
Trendelenburg does (vide note 4) 
is made absolutely impossible by 
Aristotelian usage and by the con- 
nection in which it is used of the 
Platonic Ideas. Ch e.g. (not to 
cite the whole of the passages al- 
dneed, Ind. Arist. 860 a. 35. sq.' 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 8q.; 
xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq., where ‘te 
charges the doctrine of Ideas with 
a contradiction, in that the Ideas 
as concepts must be general and as 
xwpioral individual, With Trende- 
lenburg’s interpretation of xwpi- 
ords this criticism is objectless: the 
archetypes in the thoughts of God 
anterior to individual Being can 
only be general concepts, 
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must throughout have taken quite another turn, if he 
had understood by Ideas either concepts abstracted by 
us from things, or such prototypes as preceded things 
only in the creative mind of God.” It is equally 
evident that he was unacquainted with any theory of 
the Ideas being the creations of the Deity.% We are, 
therefore, fully justified in asserting that Pl] ‘Id 
the Ideas neither as the thoughts of man nor of God." 

+ But if the Real, which is the object of thought, must 
be a substantial entity, it cannot on that very account 
be conceived in the manner of the Eleatics, as Unity 


without Multiplicity, Permanence without Motion. 


74 As regards the first of the 
above supposed cases (viz. that the 
Ideas are the concepts of human 
intelligence), this will be at once 
conceded. And as to the second 
not the slightest doubt can remain. 
Of all the objections of Aristotle 
against the doctrine of Ideas (a 
review of them is given, Pt. i. 
b. 216 sq. 2rd edit.), there is 
not a single one which docs not 
lose its force as soon as we un- 
derstand by the Platonic Ideas, 
not substantial and self-subsisting 
concepts, but the thoughts of the 
Divinity expressing the essence of 
certain things. 

7 This definition is never men- 
tioned either in his account of 
the dectrine of Ideas, or in his 
criticism of it, though the question 
was obvious (had he been aware of 
it)—How does the creation of the 
Ideas agree with their eternity ? 
(an eternity so strongly emphasized 
by Aristotle), Plato, in the dis- 
quisitions which Aristotle hed 
heard, seems never to have re- 
ferred to the Deity (vide p. 76, 70) 


If 


as the agent through whom the 
Ideas are copied in things; still 
less would he have done so in order 
to explain the origin of the Ideas 
themselves, which were at once 
eternal and without origin. 

76 If we say with Stallbaum 
(Parm, 269, cf. 272; Tim, 41): ideas 
esse sempiternas numinia divini 
cogitationes, in quibus inest ipsa 
rerum essentia ita quidem, ut quales 
res cogitantur, tales etiam sint et vi 
sua consistant . . . in ideis veram 
obsiay continert, the question at 
once arises: Have the Ideas the 
essence of things merely as content 
and object, so that they themselves 
are distinct therefrom as subjective 
and objective, or are they actually 
the substance of things? And how 
can they be so if they are the 
thoughts ofthe divinity? Must not 
we admit in full the inference by 
means of which Plato (Parm. loc. 
cit.) refutes the supposition that the 
Ideas are mere thoughts: 4 é« 
vonudrwy éxacrov elvat xal mdyra 
voeiv, } vonuata bvra dvénra elvar? 
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the All is established as One, nothing (as shown in the Aaky 
Sophist) can be predicated of it; for as soon as we rant 
combine a predicate with a subject, a name with a KL. 
thing, we at once introduce a plurality. If we say the was 
One is, we speak of the One and of Being as of two 
things ; if we name the One or Being, we distinguish 
this naming from the thing named. Neither can Being 
be a whole,” for the conception of a whole involves that 
of parts; the whole is not pure Unity, but a Plurality, 
the parts of which stand in relation to Unity. If Unity 
be predicated of Being, and Being thus becomes a Whole, 
Unity is therein discriminated from Being; we have 
then consequently instead of One Being, two—the One 
and Being. If Unity does not belong to Being, and 
Being is therefore not a Whole, then, supposing the 
conception of Whole to have a real import (the Whole 
as such exists), Being lacks the existence that belongs 
to the Whole, and is so far Non-existent. If it be 
maintained that there is no Whole, then Being would 
be deprived of magnitude, nor could it, generally speak- 
ing, be or become anything.” But still less can the 
All be assumed as merely Multiplicity.’ The right 
course must be to admit both Unity and Multi-_ 
rlicity. ow are they to be reconciled? Only, 
as before shown, by the theory of the communion « 
of concepts. If no combination of concepts were 

7 244 B-245 FE. De Soph. Plat. ord. (Kiel. 1871), 

*8 Which must be the case ac-  p. 9 sq., 38 sq.; and the authorities 
cording to Parmenides. Vide Pt. there quoted. It is impossible for 
i, 471, 1; 473. me to substantiate my view in detail 

*9 Cf. as to the train of thought here. 


of the above passages Ribbing, 8° Vide p. 228 sq. 
Plat. [een]. i. 196 sq.; Petersen, 
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possible, no attribute could be predicated of anything 
different from the thing itself:*' we could, therefore, 
only say of Being that it exists; in no relation, that it 
does not exist: whence, as a farther consequence, the 
Unity of all Being inevitably follows. This presup- 
position is, however, untrue, as indeed it must be, if 
speech and knowledge in general are to be possible.” 
Closer investigation convinces us that certain con- 
cepts exclude, while others are compatible with, and 
even presuppose, each other. With the concept of 
Being, for example, all those concepts are compatible 
which express any determination of Being, even when 
these are mutually exclusive, as Rest and Motion. 
So far, then, as concepts may be combined, the Being 
denoted by one of them belongs to the other. So far 
as they are different, or mutually exclusive, the Being 
denoted by one does not belong to the other; conse- 
quently the Being of the one is the Non-being of 
the other. And as each concept may be combined 
with many others, but, as a concept, is at the same 
time different from all others, so to each in many 
relations there belongs Existence, but in an infinite 
| number, Non-existence.** The Non-existent, therefore, 


81 The assertion of Antisthenes ; 
vide Part i. p. 252. 

8? 259 D sq.; 251 B sq. 

8} Motion e.g. can be united with 
Being, because it is; it is, however, 
at the same time érepoy roi bvros, 
for its concept is different from 
that of Being: otxoty 5) capas 7 
klynois Svrws ovx dv éort wal dy, 
éwelrep Tov dvros peréxer. 256 D; 
254 D. 


81 256 D: forw dpa é€& dvdyxns 
70 ph) bv éwi Te Kwhoews eivac Kal 
kara wdvra ra yévn. Kara wdera yap 
7 Oarépou pias Erepov dwepyafoueyy 
Tou dvros éxagrov ov« dv mrotet, Kal 
idpravra 6 Kara Tava olirws ovK 
dvra 6p0&s épotuer, xal mdduy, Gre 
peréxet TOU dvros, eval re xal dvta 
... wept Exacrov dpa ray eldav odd 
pév dori 7d bv, Arecpov 5é rAHOE 7d 
Bh ov. 
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is as well as the Existent; for Non-being is itself a 
Being, namely the Being of the Other (and therefore 
not absolute, but relative Non-being, the negation of a 
determinate Being) and thus in every Being there is 
also a Non-being,—the Difference.* 

That is to say: the veritably Existent is not pure 
but determinate Being: there is not merely One Ex- 
istent but many ; and these many stand reciprocally in 
the most various relations of identity and difference, 
exclusion and communion.” 

The Parmenides attains the same result, by a 
more abstract and thoroughgoing dialectic discussion.” 
The two propositions from which the second part of 
this dialogue starts, ‘The One is’ and ‘The One is 
not,’ affirm the same as the two assumptions refuted 
in the Sophist—‘The All is One,’ and ‘The All is 
Many.’ Both these propositions are reduced ad 
absurdum by the derivation of contradictory conse- 


8 Cf. on this particularly 256 
E-259 B; 260 C, 

%6 It is contrary to Plato's clear 
and definite opinion to reduce the 
doctrine of the xowwvia trav yeradv 
to ‘the possibility of scme things 
connecting themselves with others 
in the being of the individual,’ as 
Stumpf does (Verh. d. plat. Gott. z. 
Idee d. Gat. 48 sq.). ‘The question 
put was (p. 51 D), not whether 
a thing can partake in several Ideas 
at the same time, but whether 
ovela, xlynows, ordors cun enter into 
communion with one another. We 
are then shown that if it is abso- 
lutely denied that xivnots and orders 
partake in odcla, the consequence is 
that they are not; if it is abso- 


lutely affirmed, then (not, as we 
should have expected, that any- 
thing in motion may at the same 
time be at rest, but) xivynois re 
avth wavrdwacw tora’ ay, kai 
ordots maddy adr) Kwotro, and sq 
throughout, e.g. 254 B sq., 254 D; 
xlyyots and ordors are duixtw mpds 
a\\jAw; Being on the contrary pex- 
Tov duo’ Ecrov yap Audw ov, 
255 A sq.: neither xivnocs nor 
ordots is rabrév or Odrepory. 255 
sq.: xlynows is Erepov ordoews: it 
participates in Being, in radrdv and 
Odrepov, without being identical 
with them: it is, and it is a 
Tavrov or Erepov, & >. 

% With respect to which ef. 
supra, note 187, 
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quences ; and the inference is that true Being must be 
defined as a Unity including in itself Multiplicity. 
But at the same time, from the manner in which 
the concept of Being is regarded in this apagogic 
proof, and from the contradictions which arise from 
that view, it is intimated that this true Being is 
essentially different from empirical Being, which, 
bounded by time and space, has no real Unity. With 
this exposition is closely allied that of the Phile- 
bus* (14 C, 17 A), which unmistakably refers to it. 
The result of the earlier enquiries is here briefly 
summed up in the assertion that the Qne is Many, and 
the Many, One; and this holds good, not only of that 
hwhich arises and passes away (rd -yeyvdpuevov kai amoAX0- 
pevov), but also of pure concepts ;—they also are com- 
pounded of One and Many, and have in themselves 
limit, and unlimitedness, Hence one and the same 
thing appears to thought, now as One, now as Many.” 


/ Plato therefore declares true Existence to be only the 


| Eternal, Self-identical, Indivisible, Uncontained by 

space; but on the other hand, he does not conceive 
| it, with the Eleatics, as one Universal Substance, but 
| as a multiplicity of substances, of which each without 


\detriment to its Unity combines in itself a Plurality 


® Vide p. 70, 56. 

915 B: the question is nit 
whether a subject can unite in 
itself many attributes or a whole 
many parts—on this people are 
now agreed—but about simple or 
unit-concepts, mp@rov pev ef twas 
Set roratras elvac povddas tvrodap- 
Bdvew adnOGs odcas* elra ras ad 
ravras, piav éxdorny otcay del rhv 


atriy Kal unre yéveow wire ddeBpov 
apoadexouevny, Suws elvac PeBacd- 
tara play TavTnv’ peta 5é Toir’ év 
Trois yryvouévas ab Kai dmelpas elre 
dceomacpévny Kal woddd yeyorviay 
Beréov, €f0' SAnv abrhy abris xwpis, 
6 3) wdvrwv dbvvarararov dalvotr’ 
av, ravrév kal év dua év évi re xa 
moddois ylyvecOa. Cf. quotation 
on p. 206, 92, 
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of relations and determinations.” This was required 
by the origin of the theory of Ideas; the Socratic 
concepts, which form the logical germ of Ideas, arose 
from the dialectical combination of the different sides 


and qualities of things into one. 


And such a defi- 


nition was indispensable to Plato; there would be an 
end of any participation of things in Ideas, as well 
as of any combination of concepts, if these were to be 
regarded as Unity without Difference.", This, then, 


® There is no objection to Rib- 
Ling’s view (Plat. Ideenl. i, 336), 
that every Idea is ‘also a concrete 
existence,’ allowing that ‘ concrete’ 


here has its true meaning, not of 


sensible being or individual exist- 
ence, but simply (as in Hegel, when 
he speaks of the concrete concept) 
of the universally Determined. On 
the other hand, I cannot see what 
Ribbing has to object from a his- 
torical point of view against my 
assertion that the Platonic Ideas 
are the universal, nor do I find any 
explanation in the detailed discus- 
sion of the matter, loc, cit. p. 325 
8q.,355 sq. By saying that the Ideas 
are the universal, we mean that 
every Idea contains that which 
occurs equally in several individual 
things; these individual things 
may be more or fewer, and the 
scope of the Ideas may be accord- 
ingly greater or less. It has already 
‘p. 237 sq.) been incontrovertibly 
proved from Plato himself that 
this is the Platonic doctrine; nor 
indeed does Ribbing combat it, 
loc. cit. 374. It is, therefore, in- 
consistent of bim to say (ibid.): 
‘Plato no more intended to define 
the universal by the Ideas than to 


define the individual as the really 
existing ; he wished simply to show 
the necessity of a constant Being 
as separate from Becoming.’ That 
the Jatter was his intention is 
beyond all doubt; but (as unde- 
niably shown by his most definite 
explanations) he knew that this 
constant Being was only to be 
found in the universal existence 
of genera. He hypostasizes this 
universal; he attributes to it, as 
we shall find, even intelligence and 
life, and, generally, determinations 
which we are accustomed tv attri- 
bute to individuals only. But we 
cannot say that he was still unde- 
cided as to its universality or not 
we can only say that to him these 
dcterminations did not seem in- 
compatible with the nature of that 
which is thought of in general 
concepts, 

8! Plato himself emphasizes this 
point of view. Inthe above-quoted 
passages of the Sophist he proves 
that the combination of concepts 
and the recognition of a Manifold 
in them are mutual conditions, and 
in the Philebus, loc. cit., he finds 
the key to the problem of the 
simple or unit-concept compre- 


254 


is the point at which the 
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metaphysical doctrine of 


Plato most definitely diverges from that of the Elea- 
tics, and shows that its concern is not the denial 
but the explanation of Actual existence (des Gege 


* benen). 


\The union in Ideas of the One and the Many was also 


expressed by describing the 
view must have belonged to 


Ideas as numbers.” This 
Plato’s later development ; 





it has no place in his writings. We can distinguis 

between his scientific and empirical treatment of num- 
bers as well as of Mathematics in general; but his 
pure Mathematics is primarily a preparatory stage of 
Dialectic, the numbers with which it has to do are 
not Ideal, but mathematical numbers; not identi- 
cal with Ideas, but intermediate between them and 


the things of sense.” 


Side by side with numbers, 


the Ideas of numbers are also spoken of,” but only 
in the same sense that Ideas generally are opposed 


hending the Many of the pheno- 
menon, in the position that the 
actual includes unity and plurality, 
finiteness and infinity. In the 
Parmenides, too, after the specu- 
lations about the participation of 
things in the Ideas (130 E sq.), 
we find that dialectical discus- 
sion of which the last result is 
(vide p. 251) a progress from the 
pure Being of the Eleatics to the 
expanded and manifold Idea. More 
details on this point will be given 
later on. 

® Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 239] 
sq., 236 nt.; Trendelenburg, Plat. 
de Id. et Numeris doctrina ex 
Arist. illustr. p. 71 sq.; Comm. in 
Arist. de An. p. 232; Brandis in 


Rhein. Mus. ii. (1828) 562 sq.; 
Gr. -Rém. Phil. ii, a, 315. sq. ; 
Ravaisson, Essai sur la Méta- 
physique d'Aristote, i. 176 sq. ; 
Schwegler and Bonitz, ad loc., 
Metaph. (xiii. 6 sq.; Susemihbl, 
Genet. Entw, ii. 525 sq.). 

% See p. 216. 

% The so-called numbers in which 
(Phileb. 56 D), unlike units, as 
e.g. two armies or two oxen are 
numbered together, the dpe@uol 
dpara A arra cdpara Exovres (Rep. 
vii. 525 Dj; the dpi@pot ale@yrol, 
as Arist. calls them, Metaph. i. 8, 
end; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 36; cf c. 
5, 1092 b. 22 (dp. cwuarixoi). 
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® Rep. v. 479 B; Phado, 101 C, Q 


THE IDEAS AS NUMBERS, 255 
to things: so that under the totali Ideas of 


numbers also appear,—not that Ideas in general are 
represented as numbers, or that all Ideas, as such, are 

at the same time denoted as being numbers. (Aristotle 51q¢d 
likewise points out that the doctrine of Ideas was in its 

origin independent of the doctrine of numbers."*_{ The 

germs only of Plato's later view may be perceived in 

some passages of the dialogues. The Philebus declares | ® 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the universal Combina-|‘t~p + 
tion of the One and the Many, of the Limit and Un- 
limitedness, to be the keystone of Dialectic; ” this 
dialogue, therefore, applies to concepts those laws 
which the Pythagoreans had demonstrated in num- 
bers. Plato further“ recognises in numbers and ma- © 
thematical relations the connecting link between the 

Idea and_the Phenomenon. Numbers represent the : 
Ideas to us as the measure of the Corporeal and of 
that which is contained in Space: and if a symbolical 
expression had to be employed instead of a purely 
logical one, it was most obvious to express the Idea 

and its determinations in arithmetical formule. The 
actual blending of the two was first asserted by Aris- 
totle. According to his representation, the Platoni 

Ideas are nothing but numbers,” and when Plato 


5199 


@% Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b.9: wept 
6é ray lev rpGrov abrhy riv Kara 
tiv ibdav Ségav émioxerréov, unOev 
ouvdrrovras mpos Thy Tov apiOuday 
plow, add’ ws vwrédaBov é apy js ol 
wpG@ro tas ldéas pijcavres elvat, 
ge ™ Vide p._206, 92. 

88 As will be shown later on, 
in chap. vii. 
~~ % K.g. Metaph, i. 6, 987 b. 


20 sq.; c. 8, end; c. 9, 991 b. 
9 sqq. ; xiii. 6 sq. Further de- 
tails in the following note, and 
Plat. Stud. 239. Theophrastus, 
Metaph. 313 Br. (Fragm. 12, 13, 
Wimm.), refers to the same form of 
the doctrine: MAdruv .. els ras l3das 
dvdrrwv, ravras 3’ els Tovs dp.Ouous, 
éx 5¢ rovrwy els Tas apxds, 


&. 


17) 
i 


y and After; that is, a fixed succession. 
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id that things are what they are by reason of par- 
-& ticipation in Ideas, he only departed from the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine in distinguishing between mathematical 


“and Ideal numbers,’ and separating the latter, as to_ 


their existence, from things perceptible to sense.’ 


The more exact distinction 


tween the two kinds of 





numbers is this: that the mathematical consist of homo- 


geneous unities, which can therefore be reckoned to vv 


gether, each with each, whereas with the Ideal num 
bers this is not the case:' consequently the former 
express merely quantitative, the latter, logical deter- 


minations. 


In the one, each number is like each in 


kind, and only different in quantity ; whereas in the 
other, each is discriminated from each qualitatively. 
But a definite succession is also involved in the logi- 


cal distinction of numbers. 


As the lower concepts are 


conditioned by the higher, the numbers correspond- 
ing to them must also be conditioned; those which 
express the most universal and fundamental Ideas 


must precede all others. 


The Ideal numbers have 


therefore, as distinguished from the mathematical, this 
specific characteristic.—that in them there is a Before 


100 doOpol efdyrinol (Metaph. xiii. 
9, 1085 a, 5; xiv. 2, 1088 b. 
34, c. 3, 1090 b. 85), dp. ray 
eiddy (ibid. xii, 7, 1081 a, 21, ¢. 
8, 1083 b. 3; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
33), dp. vonrot (ibid, i, 8, end), 
mpwro dp. (ibid. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 
22, c, 7, 1081 a. 21 sqq.; xiv. 4, 
beginn.). The expression, 1. 6, 987 
b. 84, is questionable, 

10l Metaph. i. 6; especially p. 
987 a. 29 b. 22 sq. 


Though this 


i Aristotle expressly treats of i, 


this distinction, Metaph., xiii. 6-8 ; 
namely, c. 6, beginn. c. 8, 1083 a. 
31. Cf. Plat. Stud, 240 sq. 

1 In my Platonic stndies, 243 
sqq., I referred this expression 
with Trendelenburg to the mathe- 
matical numbers, and coneeq rat y 
agreed with his conjecture, that in 
Metaph. xiii, 6, 1080 b. 11 (ol 
pev adudordépovs dacly elvar rods 
dprOpods, Tov wey Exovra 7d mpbrepery 
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form of doctrine was in great fayour with the older 


Academy, and though much quibbling and_scholasti 


xal Uorepov ras idéas, Tov 5¢ paby- 
parixdy mapa ras iéas) a wh has 
fallen out before Eyovra. I must 
now, however, concede to Brandis, 
as Trendelen does, that this 
supposition is inadmissible, not 
merely because the manuscripts and 
commentators know nothing of it, 
but also because Priority and Pos- 
teriority are attributed to Ideal 
and not to mathematical number. 
In Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 a. 16, 
from the premiss: 7d gév mpGrdv 
Te abrod [rod dpiOuo0]7d 5 éxduevor, 
Erepow bv Tq eldee ExacTov, we get 
the conclusion: xai rofro 4 él 
tév povddwy ebfds tmrdpxe Kal 
tarw dovpBdrynros drogodv pmovas 
érogoty pdvadi; so that thoso 
numbers are heterogeneous (dovp- 
BAnra), of which, on account of 
their diversity in concept, the one 
is earlier, the other later. So we 
find in c. 7, 1081 a. 17: if all 
units were heterogeneous, there 
could be not only no mathematical, 
but no Ideal number: ob yap éorat 
dvds wpwrn.. . Ewetra ol éffs 
dpOpnol. Hence a Before and After 
is supposed in the Ideal numbers. 
This is still plainer in what fol- 
lows, and Z. 35 sqq., where both 
times the povdies mpérepac xal 
torepat are substituted for the 
povddes dovuBdnro (cf. also c. 8, 
1083 a. 33). So too 1081 b. 28, 
where, in reference to the mpwrn 
duds, &c., it is asked: tla rpbroy 
éx mporépwy povddwy xal borépwr 
ovyxevra; further, p. 1082 a. 
26 sq., is very clear; Aristotle 
objects, as against the Platonic 
theory of Ideal numbers, that not 
merely all whole numbers, but 
the parts of them as well, must 


stand in the relation of Priority 
and Posteriority; that they must, 
therefore, be Ideas, and that an 
Idea must consequently be com- 
= of several Ideas (e.g. the 
deal Eight of two Ideal Fours). 
Farther on, 1082 b. 19 8q., we 
read: if there is an dpiOpuds rpaoros 
xal Sedrepos, then the units in the 
Three-by-itself cannot be homo- 

neous with those in the Two-by- 
itself (ddidgopor=otpSdyrau), and 
c. 8, 1083 a. 6, the supposition 
= ea ig of the Kea ‘ume 

rs are heterogeneous (diddopor = 
dovpSrnro) is met by the ques- 
tion: Whether they differ quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, and 
whether, supposing the former to 
be the case, al np@rac pelfous 4 
éXdrrovs kal al torepov érmididbacw 
}) rotvayriéy; Finally, p. 1083 b. 
32, it is inferred that, as unity is 


prior to duality, unity must (ac- 
cording to Platonic doctrine) be 
the Idea of duality, Here, then, 


the Ideas stand in the relation 
of Priority and Posteriority. From 
these passages it is clear that 
with Aristotle the mapérepov kat 
éorepov marks the peculiarity of 
the Ideal numbers, and at the 
same time some:light is thrown on 
the meaning of that expression. 
That number is prior out of which 
another proceeds; the number two 
e.g. is prior to the number four; 
four is prior to eight; for the Four 
proceeds from the Ideal Two and 
the dvds dépioros, and from these 
the Eight proceeds (Metaph. xiii, 
7, 1081 b. 21; 1082 a. 33), only 
not (cf, Arist. ibid.) xara mpéo- 
Geow, as if the ‘'wo were contained 
in the Four, but by yévvnous (what- 
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pedantry have been expended upon the relation of num- 
bers to Ideas,’ it can only have had a secondary impor- 


ever may be the exact meaning of 
that mysterious phrase), so that 
one number has the other as its 
product. The Before and After, 
therefore, signifies the relation of 
the factor to the product, of the 
conditioning to the conditioned. 
In support of this interpreta- 
tion Trendelenburg (Plat. de id. 
doct. p. 81) rightly refers to 
Metaph. v. 11, 1019 a.: 7a pév 
5h o'rw Aéyerac mpdrepa Kal bore- 
pa’ ra 5¢ xara piow xal ovclar, 
Sea évidyerat elvac dvev &ddwy, 
éxeva 5¢ dvev éexelywv, poy’ (cf. 
Phys. viii. 7, 260 b. 17; Eth. 
Eudem. i. 8; Theophr. Metaph. 
ii, p. 308, 12 Br., where the dpxai 
correspond to the rpérepaand ra rd 
Tas dpxas to the torepa) F diacpéces 
éxpjoaro Wdvdrwr, Cf. also Categ. 
c. 12: mpérepovy érépou Erepov 
Aéyerae Terpaxds, rpGrov péev xal 
xupusTara Kara xpévov .. Sevrepov 
6é 7d ph avtiorpépoy Kata Thy Tov 
elvat dxodovOnow, olov ro vy rav 
300 mpdrepov’ dvow perv yap évrwr 
dxoroude: evOds 7d ev elvat, vos 5é 
bvros obx dvaykaiov Sto elvar, &c. 
Plato, Parm. 153 B: mdvrwy dpa 
7d év mp&rov yéyove r&v apiOudv 
éxévTwy . . . mpdrov b€ ye, oluas, 
yeyovds mpdrepov yéyove, Ta dé 
adda tiorepov. The consideration 
which formerly made me doubtful of 
this, viz. that according to Metaph. 
jii, 3, 999 a. 12, there is no Betore 
or After in individuals (droyua), I 
no longer consider of any import- 
ance. ‘Though these are condi- 
tioned by some other individual 
thing, still in individual exist- 
ences (into which the lowest 
concepts of species finally resolve 
themselves—and it is these alone 


which Aristotle is considering, cf. 
p. 998 b. 14 sqq.) we find, not ihe 
relation of Conditioning to Condi- 
tioned, of higher to lower concept, 
but a logical co-ordination. But 
how can this view of the Before 
and After .be reconciled with the 
statement (Metaph. iii. 3, 999 a. 
6; Eth. iv. 1, 4, 1096 0.17; Eth. 
Eud. i. 8, 1218 a.; ef. my Plat. 
Stud. p. 243 sq.) that Plato and 
his school supposed no Ideas of 
things in which there is a_ Bo- 
fore and After? Against Bran- 
dis’ expedient, of taking the mpé- 
Tepov kal iorepov in these pas- 
sages in a different scnse to that 
of those previously quoted, viz. 
here as signifying numerical, in 
Metaph. xiii. as signifying con- 
ceptual sequence, 1 must repeat 
my former objection (which Suse- 
mihl, loc. cit. ii. 527, has not 
succeeded in refuting) that a 
technical expression like mpére- 
pov xal torepov used by the same 
writer in the same way and in 
analogous connection, cannot pos- 
sibly have opposite meanings. 
Hitherto everything proves satis- 
factorily that the expression, 
‘Things in which there is a Be- 
fore and an After,’ was the stand- 
ing denotation in the Platonic 
school for the peculiarity of cer- 
tain numbers. How could this 
expression be used to signify the 
exactly opposite peculiarity of 
another class? The difficulty 
comes before us in another way. 
If we ask why no Ideas were 
presupposed of things in which 
there is a Before and an After, 
Aristotle answers: Because things 
which are separated in species, 
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tance in its bearing on Plato’s original system,—other- 
wise more decided traces of it must have been somewhere 


but at the same time stand in 
a definite relation of sequence, 
so that one of them is always 
first, another second, &c. cannot 
be reduced to any common con- 
cept. This reason is stated, Polit. 
iii, 1, 1275 a, 34 sqq.: Act dé 
Bh NavOdvew, Sri Tav mpayydruy 
év ols 7a vtwoxelueva diadépes TH 
elder, kal 7d ev airav orl mp@rov 
7d &é Setrepov 7d 8 éxdpuevor, F 
tomapdmayv ovdéy éorw, n Taaira, 
7d Kowdv, # yAloxpws. This is 
just the case in the  constitu- 
tion of states: they are efSec dia- 
gépovoae dddAjAwY; at the same 
time, however, al pév torepat ai 8? 
mporepac; for the perverted are 
necessarily later than the good 
states, from the deterioration of 
which they take their rise. The 
question, therefore, cannot be 
answered according to the con- 
cept of the wodirns by any ade- 
quate definition—no characteristic 
mark can be given which is ap- 
plicable to all. On the same 
ground, Aristotle, Eth. N. loc. cit., 
supports an objection against an 
Idea of the Good. The origina- 
tors of the theory of Ideas, he says, 
ov émolouv lédas év ols 7b mpdrepor 
kai 7d borepov Edeyor, didwep ovde 
Tav dpOpdy liday xareoxetafor, 
Accordingly, they ought to suppose 
no Idea of the Good; for the Good 
occurs in all the categories; there 
is a Substantial Good (Divinity and 
Nous), a Qualitative, a Quantita- 
tive, a Relative Good, &c.; the 
Substantial, however, precedes the 
Qualitative, &c.; the Good, there- 
fore, falls under the determina- 
tion of the Before and the After, 


&aor’ ob av etn xowh Tis él TodTwr 
idéa (or as it is put subsequently : 
drow ws ovw Ay en Kowdv Te KaOddOV 
kal &). For the same reasons, 
numbers, if they stand as con- 
ceptually separate in the relation 
of the Before and the After, can 
be reduced to no common concept, 
and therefore to no Idea. But it 
is in this relation that the Ideal 
numbers stand, and the Ideal num- 
bers only. There is consequently 
no Idea which includes them all in 
itself. Each is an Idea by itself 
(cf. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036 b. 15, 
where the following statement is 
put in the mouth of the advocates 
of the doctrine of Ideas: éa yey 
yap elvac tavra 7d eidos kal od 7d 
el5os, olov dudia—the avrodvas— 
kal 7d eldos Sudéos), which in- 
cludes in itself a plurality of 
homogeneous things (e.g. the Ideal 
duality, the avrodvas, includes all 
mathematical, dualities), but all 
of them together have no Idea 
above themselves, as they cannot 
be brought under a common con- 
cept. ‘The Ideul two, three, four, 
&c., are specifically distinct ; they 
are not co-ordinated as species ~ 
in juxtaposition, but are to be 
subordinated as prior and _ pos- 
terior, conditioning and  condi- 
tioned; they therefore cannot be 
looked upon merely as separate 
expressions of one Idea, the Idea 
of number. Eth. Eud. i. 8, also 
contains a reference to the doctrine 
of Ideal numbers: én év dco 
Uwdpxec 7d mpdbrepov Kal Uorepov, 
otx ~ort Kowdy Te wWapd Taira cal 
Touro xwpiorév* ely yap dy te Tov 
mp@rou mpérepov* mporepoy yap 7d 
8 2 
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found in his works. The main point, to him, is the 
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thought which underlies the doctrine of numbers—that, 


xowdy kal xwpiordy did 7d dvacpov- 
pévou Tod Kowod dvaipetcOar 7d 
axpGrov. olov el 7d Sirddovov rparov 
Tov wodd\amhaclwy, otk évidxerat 
7d wod\arAdoiovy 7d KoWwR KaT7yoO- 
povpevov elvar xwptoriv. Fora yap 
Tob dimdaciov xpébrepov, ef cuuBalver 
7d Kowdv elvac thy idéay. In the 
words, 7d dirAdotov, &c., Eudemus 
undoubtedly had in view the Pla- 
tonic theory of the indefinite 
duad from which, through its con- 
nection with the unit, the rparn 
dvas must proceed as the first 
actual number (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
1081 a, 14; 21, 1081 b. 1 sqq.). 
The only peculiarity is that in 
order to prove the impossibility of 
an Idea of that in which there is 
a Before and an After, he lays 
stress on the supposed separate 
existence of the Ideas. In Metaph. 
iii. 3, this reference to the Platonic 
Ideal numbers appears to me to 
hold good ; aithouch Bonitz (Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 153 sq. 251), while 
agreeing generally with the above 
explanation, here and vy. 11 (ibid.) 
denies it, with the concurrence of 
Bonghi (Metafisica d’ Avist. 115 
8q.; 253 sq.) and Susemihl. Aris- 
totle raises the question, whether 
the yévn or the évurdpxovra 
(the material elements of things) 
are to be considered as dpxai, 
and remarks among other objec- 
tions to the first of these suppo- 
sitions: é7re év ols 7d mpébrepov xal 
borepdv éort, obx olov te 7d él 
Tovrwv elval tt mapa Taira. oloy ef 
Tpwrn Tav apOuar 7 bvas, ovx Eorat 
Tes GpiOues rapa 7a eldn TGv dpiOpar 
dpolws 5¢ ote oxHua mapa 7a eldy 
tay oxnudrwy. Still less, in any 
other cases, will the yévy be mapa 


7a ln. rovtwr yap Soxet udduora 
elvat -yévn. Moreover, of those 
cases frov 7d pev BéATiov 7d Se 
xeipov, there can be no yévos, for 
the better is always prior. Aris- 
totle is speaking quite generally, 
but in the example that he quotes: 
olov el rpwrn Trav dpibuav 7 Suds, 
he seems to have the mpdros 
dvds in his mind (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
1081 a. 23, b. 4), which alone is 
qualified to be an example of that 
in which the Before and After is, 
this being supposed to exist only 
in the Ideal numbers. However, 
the interpretation of these words 
is of no importance to the present 
question. I cannot agree with 
Susemihl, loc. cit., that ‘neither 
Eudemus nor Aristutle would have 
expressly proved the impossibility 
of Ideas of the Ideal numbers, be- 
cause the impossibility is self- 
evident.’ It is not proved, either 
in Eth, Eud. i. 8, or Metaph. iii. 
3, that there are no Ideas of the 
Ideal numbers. In the former pas- 
sage it is shown that there are no- 
Ideas of the things in which the 
Before and After 1s, and the num- 
bers are merely taken us an ex- 
ample, but not the only possible 
example. In the latter there is. 
no proving at all; it is laid down 
as something acknowledged, and 
again illustrated by the numbers, 
only by way of example. And 
it is far from being self-evident 
that there can be no Ideas of 
Ideas ; indeed, Aristotle, Metaph. 
i. 9, 991 a. 29 8q., xiii. 5, 1079: 
b. 3, remarks that Ideas of Ideas 
are a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of Ideas. Still less can I 
concede to Susemibl that my view 
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ONS 
vex! 2 Reality, Unity and Multiplicity must be organically ° 
combined. 


Plato is opposed to the distinctionless Unity of the 
Eleatic Substance. He declares himself equally against: 
its motionless Invariability: and here he is in colli- 
sion with his friend Euclides, who at that time ap- 
pears to have admitted the Plurality of Being, while 
he denied to it all motion and activity’ This view, 
says Plato, would make Being incognizable for us, 
and in itself lifeless and irrational. If we are to par- 
ticipate in Being, we must act upon it, or be acted 
upon by it: if we are to know Being, a capacity on 
its side of suffering (racysy, the power of becoming 
known) must correspond to our faculty of knowledge. 
And suffering without motion is impossible. If true 


is inadmissible in the passage of 
Eth. iv. 1, 4. Susemibl thinks 
that, as the Good, an Idea of which 
the Idea of the Good is, is not it- 
self this Idea, the numbers of which 
Plato supposes no Idea, cannot 
themselves be the Ideal numbers. 
But because the separate kinds of 
the Good, which Plato reduces to 
one Idea, are not themselves Ideas, 
we can by no means infer that the 
numbers which he does not reduce 
to one Idea, are likewise not Ideas. 
However, in the comparison of the 
several kinds of Good with the 
several numbers, the point is not 
whether one or the other are Ideas 
or not, but only that in both the 
Before and the After is found. 
Aristotle says that whatever stands 
in the relation of the Before and 
the After, has, according to Plato, 
no Idea. But not merely do the 
numbers (as Plato supposes) stand 
in this relation, but also the several 


kinds of the Good. Therefore, there 
can no more be any Idea of these 
than, according to Plato, there can 
be of the numbers, This conclu- 
sion remains equally valid, whether 
Plato says of the Ideal or the 
mathematical numbers, that they 
stand in the relation of the Before 
and the After, and therefore can be 
reduced to no Idea, 

14 Particulars on 
below. 

105 Cf. Part i. p. 218 sq. 

106 Soph. 248 A sqq-; Grote 
(Plato, ii. 439 sqq.) has mistaken 
Plato’s meaning in trying to prove 
that Plato here represents the 
Ideas as something relative—ex- 
isting merely in relation to the 
knowing subject—and that he 
thereby returns to the theory of 
Protagoras, refuted in the Ther- 
tetus. Plato does not say that 
the existence of the Ideas is con- 
ditioned by our knowledge of them; 


this point 
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Existence is not to be without mind and reason, it 


must also have life, soul, and motion,’ 


We cannot 


deny to it all permanence of Being, if knowledge is to 
‘be possible; yet we must not conceive it as absolutely 
unmoved,'* but as possessing reason, life, and energy. 
The concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
Power.’” Ideas are described as something ‘ energetic,” 


what he asserts is merely that the 
Ideas, among other attributes, have 
the attribute of being known by 
us. If we follow Grote we must 
suppose that in speaking of a know- 
‘ates of the Abalute or of the 
deity, we are at the same time 
making them into relatives of some 
sort. 

17 Loc. cit, 248 E sq.: Ti dé 
mpos Acds; ws addnOs xlynow Kat 
wiv cal Yuxhy cal gdpévntw F 
pgdiws wreicOncduela TY wavredGs 
évri ph wapeivar, unde SHv adrd unde 
ppoveiv, GANA ceuvov Kal Gycor, 
voov odx Exov, dxivnroy écrds eivac; 
-——Aewdv pévr’ av, & Edve, Nbyov 
ovyxwpotpev.— AAG voiv per Exe, 
fwhv 6@ wh PGuev;—Kai was :— 
"AN\Na Tatra pév duddrepa evovr’ 
alr Aéyouer, ob phy ev Wuyn ye 
phoomev ard Exew aird; xal rir’ 
ay Erepov Exot Tpdrov;—' ANNA SFjra 
vooy wey kal fwhy Kal Wuxny, axivyn- 
tov pévro. TO Mapdrav Euyuyxor by 
éardvat;—II dvraguovye dNoya rair’ 
elvac gaiverar. It is impossible to 
understand this passage as Her- 
mann does, viz. that intellect and 
motion are declared to be @ true 
Being, but are not attributed to 
all true Being. 

108 Loc. cit. 249 Bsq.: EupBalvec 
& otv, & Oeairnre, dxwiruv Te GvTwy 
voodv pndevt wept unidevds elvar wnda- 
pod. . TO bn pilocidy . . aca, 
ws €oxev, dvdyxn dia Taira, phe 


trav év # kal ra wonddd el5n Ne ydrTwr 
7d wav éornxds awodéxerBat, K.T.X. 

9 Toc. cit. 247 D Plato meets 
the Materialists with the funda- 
mental position; Aéyw 5h 7d xal dmot- 
avoov Kextnudvoy Sivaue elr’ eis Td 
woreiv Erepov drioby wepuxds elr’ els 
7d wadeiv Kai cuccpSrarov bwd Tod 
gpavrordrov, cay ei pdvoy eicdiwrat, 
wav rovro dvrws eivat’ ridemac yap 
Spov dpitew ra dvra, ws Errw ovx 
G\Xo re wARY Sivauts. Even this 
position, we are told, 248 C, is 
not conceded by the Megarians, 
because doing and suffering be- 
long merely to Becoming, and 
as the above instances will hold 
good on the other side, the de- 
termination that the existent 
is nothing else than dvvapes, is 
proved quite generally of alt 
that is real and actual. I can- 
not agree with Deuschle (Plat. 
Sprach. phil. 35) that we are to 
understand by dévauis not power, 
but possibility of entering into 
relation with anything else. In 
the first place we can scarcely 
believe that Plato defined the dvrws 
av by the concept of possibility, 
the very concept to which Aristotle 
reduces the Platonic uh dv, Matter. 
Again, no single passage is to 
be found in Plato where dvvayes 
signifies mere possibility; it in- 
variably means power or ability 
wherever it stands in a connec- 
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in the Phaedo, where they are made the proper and only 
efficient causes of things;'! and still more definitely 


tion analogous to that under dis- 
cussion, Finally, Plato himself ex- 
lains dinaletelobly what mean- 
ing he attached to the expression, 
in Rep. v. 477 C: joouev duvd- 
Beis yévos Tt THY OvTwy, als 3) Kal 
quets duvdueba & SuvdueBa Kal Ado 
wavdtimwep dy dtvnrat, olov héyw 
byw cal dxony, etc. Each of these 
évvduecs is something colourless 
and shapeless, generally speaking 
something not un object of sense, 
only known in its operations, i.e. 
in a word, power. Stumpf, again 
(Verh. d. plat. Got. z. Idee d, 
Guten. 19, 30), asserts that Plato 
nowhere calls the Ideas efficient 
and operative causes; that Soph. 
248, D sq., he attributes to them 
merely the passive motion of be- 
coming known, not the faculty 
of putting something else in 
motion. This latter passage is 
quite irrelevant: for though Plato 
proves that the Ideas, in so far 
as they are known, suffer or 
are passive and therefore also 
moved, they are not excluded from 
the possibility of having active 
ns well as_ passive faculties. 
Stumpf, in order to support 
his view (to say nothing of the 
passages which I quote from the 
Republic and the Philebus), is 
obhged to pervert the perfectly 
clear enunciation of the Phedo 
(quoted in the following note) 
and the definite statement of 
Aristotle: while with regard to 
tke Sophist he has to maintain 
that soul is attributed to the Ideas 
only ‘in a broad sense,’—as having 
self-movement, but not the faculty 
of operating on anything else. 
But even this self-movement is an 


activity, and presupposes an active 

wer, 

ne 95 E, Socrates passes on to 
speak of the doctrine of Ideas 
with the remark: wo have now 
wepl yeverews kal POopas Tv ailrlay 
dcarpayparedcacda, In his youth 
he had been addicted to natural 
philosophy, to searching out the 
causes of things, da ri yiyverac 
&xacrov kal da ri dwddduTac Kal 
dia ri orc; he gave it up, however, 
without having attained any satis- 
faction. Hence he was all the 
more sanguine about the Nous of 
Anaxagoras, As a cosmoplastic 
Mind must adjust everything for 
the best, he had hoped to hear 
from Anaxagoras the final cause 
of all things. In this hope, how- 
ever, he was miserably deceived ; 
instead of intellectual causes An- 
axagoras had only mentioned 
material causes. But in reality 
these are merely the indispensable 
means (€xeivo dvev ob 7d alriov obx 
ay ror’ ely alriov) ; the actual and 
only operative causes are the final 
causes (tiv 5€ Tob ws oldv re BEX- 
tira [-ov] a’ra [he is speaking of 
the heavenly bodies] reO@jvac dtva- 
pw ottw viv Kxeto@a, tralrny ob're 
fnrotew obre twa olovrat dammoviay 
loxtv Exew . 2. Kal ws adds 
Tayabdv Kal ddov Evvdew cai Evvdxew 
ovdev ofovra, 99 B). As then no 
one has proved these causes to be 
in things, he has himself looked 
for them in the Ideas, and so sup- 
poses that it is the presence of 
the Idea (the xadév avré, etc.) of 
anything which makes a thing 
what it is, In the whole of this 
explanation not merely is there 
no distinction drawn between the 
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in the Philebus, where Plato ascribes to the highest 
cause (by which we can only understand Ideas),’" 


conceptual, the efficient, and the 
final cause, but all three are 
clearly enunciated as one and the 
same. The Ideas, or, in Aris- 
totelian terminology, the “ conce 
tual or formal causes, are to a 
just what Plato sought for in vain 
in Anaxagoras, viz, to bring out 
the dpicrov and BéAriorov; they 
coincide with the final causes. 
Plato declares his unwillingness 
to have anything to do with any 
other causes besides these (100, 
D: rd why dda xaipew 6, rapdr- 
Tomat yap év Tols Nas Fact, TOTO 
8 dmwhds xal dréyvyws xal lows 
ethOws Exw wap’ euauty bre ovK 
G@Ao te wore? [that which is 
beautiful] caddv 4 4 éxelvou rod 
xadod elre wapovela elre xowwvia 
etre dry 5h Kai brws rpocyevouern * 
ob yap &r rotro kioxvplfouar, 
G@\N’ brit TG Kat@ wdvra Ta Kaha 
vyiyverac xadd). They are sufli- 
cient for him, nor docs he find 
any further principle necessary ; 
they are, as Aristotle says, in 
the passages quoted, p. 398, 1, 
on the occasion of the passage 
before us, xai rod elvac xal rod 
ylyvecOa alria, atria Kai yerécews 
kal pOopas. 

re 11 Plato (Philebus, 23 C #945 
cf. 16 C) makes a fourfold di- 
vision: the Finite, the Infinite, 
the Compound of the two, and the 
Cause of the Compound. He goes 
on to describe the Infinite in such 
a way that we can only under- 
stand by it the so-called Platonic 
Matter. By the Compound of the 
two he means the world of sense, 
in so far as it is ordered by defi- 
nite proportions, the yéveos els 


otolay éx T&v pera TOO wéparos am- 
epyacuévar pétpwv. Brandis (er. 
rom, Phil. ii. a. 332), Steinhart 
(Pl. W. iv. 641), Susemihl 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 13), and Rettig 
(Alrla in the Philebus, &c. Bern. 
1866, p. 13 sq.) refer the Finite to 
the Idea; the fourth principle, the 
Cause, must, they think, signify 
the Divinity—either as identical 
with the Idea of the Good, or (as 
Rettig would have it) the creator 
of this and all other Ideas. But 
with regard to the first of these 
suppositions: Would Plato, who 
otherwise always opposes the Ideal 
world, as a whole, to the phenome- 
nal world, have made in this one case 
such a total distinction between 
the highest Idea and the derivative 
Ideas, as to place them in two 
quite separate classes, and to par- 
allel the distinction between them 
by that between Idea and pheno- 
menon? If, on the other hand, 
we understand by airia the Di- 
vinity as the creator of Ideas dis- 
tinct and separate from the Idea of 
the Good, this view is not only 
opposed by all the reasons (to be 
discussed Jater on) which favour 
the actual equalisation of the Good 
and the Divinity, but also obliges 
us to refer the Good to the sphere 
of the wépas, whereas, acc. to Rep. 
vi. 508 E sqq., it is elevated 
above all being and knowledge 
as the airla ériwrhuns xal adn- 
Oeias. In the Philebus (64 C sqq.) 
it is clearly described as the Cause 
of the Compound; even a product 
of the good, vods and éruwrhun, 
(28 C sqq.; 31 A) is classed 
with the airia, And Plato’s de- 
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reason and wisdom; and thence deduces the adaptation 
of means to ends in the economy of the universe.” 


scription of the wépas is not at 
all suitable to the Ideas. To 
the finite (p. 25 A, D) must be- 
long everything which does not 
admit (déyec@ar) of more or less, 
but only of the opposite determi- 
nations, mpwrov pev 7d toov xat 
lodrnra, wera 5¢ 1d Ioov 7d durdd- 
c.ov kal way Sre wep av mpds dpiOpudv 
apOuds 7 wérpor 7 mpds pérpor, 
that is to say, everything which 
is capable of exact numerical and 
metrical determination. The sphere 
-of mathematical relations is thus 
clearly denoted by what would be 
a very imperfect description of the 
Ideal world. The field of the Ideas 
is in no way limited to numerical 
and metrical determinations, And 
it is improbable that this point of 
view is emphasised ‘merely in 
opposition to the dre:pov without 
excluding the other determinations 
-of the Ideas’ (Brandis, loc. cit.), 
because Plato clearly intends to 
give an accurate and universally 
valid enunciation of what we are 
to think of under the different 
principles. Further, as voids and 
-€mtoTtnun are reckoned not under 
the wépas, but under the fourth 
principle, the airia (v. sup.), and 
as according to a well-known 
fundamental principle of Plato’s 
(supra, p. 225 sq.) the value and 
truth of knowledge depend on the 
nature of its object, the Ideas, 
(which are the highest object of 
contemplation for vois, and through 
the possession of which knowledge 
as such originates), cannot be 
placed a degree lower, in the 
sphere of the wépas. Finally 27 
D sqq., the preference is given to 


the composite life of pleasure and 
knowledge, because it belongs to 
the rplrov ‘yévos, Euurdvrwy trav 
adrelpwy i3d Tod wéparos Sedeuévaw. 
This preference of the compound 
to the wépas will not harmonise 
with the supposition, that we are 
to think of the Ideas under the 
latter principle. The fact that 
Plato ae (Phedo, 74 A 
sqq.; 78D; 100 Dsq.; Rep. v. 479 
A sqq.) makes use of the Equal, 
the Double, &c., as examples to 
elucidate the distinction between 
the Idea and the things in which 
the Idea occurs (Rettig, p. 15), 
is irrelevant; in similar passages 
he makes use of other Ideas (the 
Just, the Beautiful, the Great, 
the Small, &c.) in a similar way ; 
this has nothing to do with the 
present question. Rettig is also 
wrong in saying (p. 19) that ‘the 
wépas cannot signily the mathema- 
tical répas, for the wépas, according 
to 23 E, has different kinds, where- 
as quantity alone cannot estab- 
lish differences of kind.’ The lat- 
ter statement is signally mistaken : 
the mépas in numbers is different 
from that in figures, and that in 
tones or movements is different 
again. Plato says, 23 E, 26 C, 
sq., not that the Infinite and the 
Finite, but that the Infinite and 
the Mixed, are split up and di- 
vided in many ways, whereas 76 
ye wépas obre moda elxer, oft’ 
éduckoXalvoney ws otk Fw év hice. 
Rettig (p. 16),—to quote one only 
of the many passages which he 
brings against me,—represents the 
well-known place in Aristox. Harm, 
El. 11, 30 Meib. (subter, note 166) 
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\ We shall also find that the Idea of the Good is at 
the same time the highest efficient cause, the infi- 
nite Reason ; and Aristotle, as we see from his writings, 


as being on his side, because the 
mépas here is put in the same 
position as, according to Plato’s 
expositions elsewhere, is held by 
Dialectic or the doctrine of Ideas. 
I cannot, however, see how he 
understands the words: xali 7d 
mépas bre ayabdv éorw &. 7d 
wépas is evidently adverbial, and 
means ‘finally ;’ but Rettig seems 
to have considered it to be the 
subject of a sentence which in 
this connection would go tho- 
roughly against the sense. I can- 
not give up the view which I en- 
deavoured to establish in my Plat. 
Stud. 248 sqq., and with which in 
the meanwhile others have agreed 
(e.g. Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. d. 
Gr. 89 sqq.; Schneider, d. mat. 
Princ. d. plat. Phil. 14), viz. that 
it is not the wépas but the atrioy, 
which in the passage before us fills 
the place otherwise occupied by 
the Ideas. If this is described 
as the world-creating intellect, it 
merely shows that to Plato vois 
and the Idea coincide in the latter 
reference; and the two positions, 
—‘everything is the work of in- 
tellect (vots),’ and ‘everything is 
what it is through the Idea,’ mean 
the same. This is seen unmis- 
takably in the enunciations of 
the Phedo, noticed above. My 
view at once clears up Schaar- 
schmidt’s objection against the Phi- 
lebus (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 294 
sqq.) that there is no reference in 
it to the Ideas. He objects further 
that_a mixture of the Finite and 
the Infinite is impossible, because 
the wépas would be destroyed by 


the entrance of the drepov. This 
objection arises from a misunder- 
standing: the Philebus says (loc. 
cit.) that the drepov admits of 
the More and Less, &c., the wépas, 
on the contrary, only admits of 
the opposite (cf. on this mean- 
ing of déxecOar Tim. 52 A). As 
to the assertion that the Finite 
and the Infinite cannot exist to- 
gether in things, Plato states 
the exact contrary (supra, p. 206, 
92). Finally, Schaarschmidt (ibid. 
295) would find in the expres- 
sion yévos used for the d:wecpor, 
&c., not merely a departure from 
Platonic usage, but a proof that 
‘these are, to the author of the 
dialogue, not world-forming Powers 
but only subjective pictures of 
Thought.’ He is satisfactorily 
answered by Schneider (loc. cit. p. 
4), who reters to Tim. 48 E s8q.; 
50 ©; 52 A. 

12 The airia, which, p. 26 E 
sqq-, is also called the moody or 
Syusoupyoby, is described p. 30 A 
8qq., aS Kocnoioa Te Kal ouryTdr- 
Tovoa évmavuro’s Te xal pas kat 
pivas, codla Kal vois eyoudvn 
dixacérar’ dy. (It has been already 
shown, 28 © sqq.; cf. 22 C, that 
vods adjusted the world and still 
regulates it.) It is in all things, 
it invests us with the soul, which 
(as Socrates said, Xen. Mem. i. 
4, 8) must have its origin from 
the soul of the universe, just as 
our body from the body of the 
universe, and from it springs ali 
knowledge; through it the uni- 
verse itself is endowed with its 
soul and intellect, 30 D: ovxodr 
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knew of no efficient cause as held by his master above 
and beside Ideas.'"* We cannot doubt that Plato meant 
to set forth in Ideas not merely the archetypes and 
essence of all true Existence, but energetic powers ; 
that he regarded them as living and active, intelligent 


and reasonable. 


Nor is this view prejudiced by his 


distinguishing, in mythical or popular language, the 


efficient cause from Ideas,!"* 


év pev ty Tod Adds épets pice 
Baowkxhvy pev puxhy Bacrixdv 3é 
voor éyylyverOar 5a Thy Tis airias 
Sivapw, dv be Gos GAN Kadd. 
Cf. subter, note 172. 

N3 Aristotle frequently objects 
to the doctrine of Ideas, that it 
wants an efficient principle. E.g. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335 b. 7 sqq. : 
generation and decay presuppose 
matter and form, d¢i dé mpocetvar 
kal thy tpitny, fv dmwavres pev 
dvecpusrrovar, Ayer 5 obdels, GAN’ 
ol pév ixaviy GHOnoay airiav eivac 
mpos Td ylvecOac Thy tay cldav 
gtow, Gorep 6 & Paldwee Zw- 
xpdrns, &c. Metaph.i. 9, 991 a. 
19 sq. (xiii. 5, 1079 b, 23): the 
Ideas cannot be the causes of 
things: 7d 6é Aéyew wapadelypara 
atra elvac cal peréxew a’rav Tada 
xevohoyew éo7t Kal peragopas 
Aéyew monrixds. th yap éore 7d 
épyaféuevov mpds tas lidas dmo- 
Brérov; Abid. 992 a. 24 &qQq.; 
vill. 6, 1045 b. 7; xii, 6, 1071 
b. 14. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle here takes no notice of 
the explanation of the Timeus 
—probably because he attached no 
scientific value to it, owing to its 
mystical character. And his ex- 
pressions make it highly probable 
that Plato in his oral discourses 


This is a necessary 


never mentioned special efficient 
causes in conjunction with the Ideas. 
Cf. p. 76 on this point. 

4 Plato, as is well known, 
often speaks of the Divinity and 
its activity in the world; he calls 
God the author of all good and of 
oe only (Rep. ii. 379 A sqq.); 

e says that all things, lifeless and 
living, must have been produced 
by God, and not by a blind and 
unconscious power of nature (Soph. 
265 C; ef. Phileb. 28 C sqq.); he 
extols the care of the Divinity or 
of the gods for mankind, the 
righteousness of the divine govern- 
ment of the world (Phado, 62 
B, D; Rep. x. 612 Esq.; Laws, x. 
899 D sqq.; iv. 715 BE, &c.); he 
says that to imitate God is the 
highest object for mankind (Theet. 
176 B, and further below), Such 
popular expressions, however, can- 
not prove much; his scientific 
conception of the Divinity is the 
really important thing. Is the 
Divinity actually a second cause 
together with the Idea, or merely 
another expression for the causality 
of the Idea? The fact of God 
being called the author of the 
Ideas is of little weight, as has 
been shown p. 245. The explana- 
tion of the Timeus, which makes 
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result of the system: if Ideas are the only true and 
primary Reality, an equally primary efficient cause 
beside and together with themselves is impossible. 
They are the efficient principle that imparts Being to 
things, and as this Being is of a kind that can only 
be explained by Reason working to an end, Reason 
must be conceded to them. ‘This position was certainly 
open to criticism. It was a difficult problem to con- 
ceive classes as self-existent substances; but it was 
far more difficult to endow these unchangeable en- 
tities with motion, life, and thought; to suppose them 
as moved, and yet as invariable and not subject to 
Becoming ;!!° as powers, in spite of their absolute- 
ness, operating in things. The soul which Plato in the 
Sophist attributes to pure Being, he afterwards places 
midway between the world of Sense and the world of 


the world-creator build up the 
universe on the pattern of the 
Ideas, is, as we shall find later on, 
so mystical in all its parts that 
no dogmatic conclusions can be 
drawn from it. Pheedr. 247 D, 
where Geds is merely « god, proves 
nothing, and Parm, 134 C  sqq. 
not much more. 

5 Deuschle has very rightly 
(Jahn’s Jahrbb. B. Ixxi. p. 176 sq.) 
called attention to a difficulty 
involved in the question how the 
ideas can partake in Motion 
without partaking in Becoming, 
and how the soul can be that 
which is absolutely moved and 
at the same time have an eter- 
nal nature. ‘This question, as 
Deusclile rightly recognises, is to 
be answered by the fact that with 


Plato the Idea of motion is supe- 
rior to that of Becoming, and that 
therefore all Becoming is to be 
considered as a motion, but not 
every motion as a Becoming. If 
Plato in isolated passages (Theeet. 
181 © sq.; Parm. 138 B, where 
ddAolwors and Popa are separated 
as two distinct kinds of mo- 
tion) assumes a concept of mo- 
tion which is not applicable to 
the Ideas at all, and only im- 
properly to the soul, we must be 
content to make allowance for a 
mere inaccuracy which might 
easily have been corrected by a 
more exact determination, The 
actual difficulty, however, of im- 


agining motion without change, is 7 


not removed, 
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Ideas. So far, however, as the two points of view 
came into collision, the dynamical aspect must neces- 
sarily, with Plato, have been overpowered by the onto- 
logical. His whole philosophy is from the outset 
directed far less to the explanation of Becoming, than 
to the consideration of Being; the concepts hypos- 
tasized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that 
which is permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, 
not the causes of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives 
them as living powers, this is only a concession forced 
from him by the facts of natural and spiritual life. But 
it is antagonistic to the main current of his system, 
and cannot be harmonized with his other theories re- 
specting Ideas. We can easily understand how in his 
attempt at a comprehensive establishment of his doc- 
trine of Ideas, this thought was not excluded. Such 
a determination naturally resulted from the univer- 
sal presuppositions of that doctrine; and we there- 
fore find traces of it, as has been shown, in other 
dialogues besides the Sophist."® But the difficulties 


16 Schaarschmidt, loc. cit. 204 

.» sees in the above-mentioned 
discussion a distinct proof for the 
Fagan of the Sophist. But 
this is only taking one side of the 
case into consideration. It is of 
course a contradiction to attribute 
motion, life, &c. to the Ideas, and 
at the same time (as in the pas- 
sage mentioned, p. 241 sq.) to 
assert that they are capable of no 
change whatever. But it is a 
contradiction, in which Plato must 
have become involved as soon as 
ever he tried to reconcile the two 


fundamental determinations of his 
doctrine of Ideas,—viz. that the 
Ideas on the one hand do not come 
into contact with the mutability, 
partiality, and incompleteness of 
sensible Being, while on the other 
hand they are the only original 
reality and the only source of 
all reality for derivative Being. 
It is just the same as with the 
theological problem, which has so 
often involved the greatest thinkers 
in flagrant contradictions, — the 
problem how to imagine the Di- 
vinity as at once a creative in- 


a 
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which it involved were too great to allow of much 
progress in this direction.!!” (although, therefore, the 
necessity of regarding Ideas not only as archetypes, 


but as efficient causes, was constantly obtruding itself 


telligence and an absolute ex- 
istence elevated above all incom- 
pleteness and mutability. The 
contradiction in the Platonic ex- 
ressions is not to be denied, 
ut we cannot say how Plato 
should have undertaken to escape 
from the contradiction on his own 
resuppositions, Its occurrence, 
lrerer does not justify the denial 
of a Platonic origin to a dialogue 
which shows snch obvious traces 
of Plato's genius, and which has 
such distinct Aristotelian and even 
(indirectly) Platonic evidence in its 
favour, In Rep. vii. 529 D, Plato 
speaks of the g@opai as rd dv rdxos 
kal 7 otca Bpaduris pépera. It 
would not follow that all other 
Ideas are moved even if the éy 
rdxos were the Idea of swift- 
ness; but it does follow that 
Plato did not think motion in- 
compatible with the immutability 
of the dv. He has, moreover (as 
Peipers, Philol, xxix. 4, 711 sq., 
tightly observes), attributed mo- 
tion to voids (Tim. 47 B; 89 A; 
34 A; 77 B; Symp. x. 897 C; 
898 A), though he could not 
have meant either of the mo- 
tions described in the preceding 
note, or have considered voids to 
be moved in the sense in which 
things of sense are, in opposi- 
tion to the Ideas. What we are 
really to understand by this mo- 
tion of vois he does not tell us. 
We must, after all, credit Plato 
with the remarkable and unde- 


niably false argument 248 C, 
sq. (if ovcia is known, it rdoye, 
for if knowing is a moceiv, be- 
coming known is a mdoxev), just 
as much as with many other diffi- 
culties in his writings; e.g. the 
dictum that we cannot imagine 
a wh dv (Theet. 189 A; Rep. i. 
478 B; er 240 D sq.), or the 
argument Rep. i. 349 B_ sqq., 
which turns on the ambiguous 
meaning of wAéov éxew; the deri- 
vation of the elements Tim. 31 B 
sq., and the like. 

17 Tn this point seems to lie the 
explanation of the fact that the 
predicates, which Plato lays claim 
to for them, are not attributed to 
the Ideas with such definiteness in 
any other dialogue. This exposi- 
tion does not show us the latest. 
form of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, as Ueberweg thinks (Un- 
ters. plat. Schr. 275 sq.; vide p. 
106, 41), but is one from which 
Plato so far subsequently departed 
as not to pursue the road here in- 
dicated any further without en- 
tirely giving up the movement and 
life (the efficient d%vayis) of the 
Ideas, In the latest form of the 
doctrine of Ideas known to us 
from the accounts of Aristotle 
this point of view recedes alto- 
gether. It has been alread 
proved, p. 136 sq., that all evi- 
dence from other sources forbids 
our reckoning the Sophist amongst 
Plato’s last works. 
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upon him, he could never really carry out this 
thought; he preferred to explain the phenomenal 
world by those mythical representations which poorly 
eslgacre for the gaps in the scientific ntific_develop- 
ment. ich the more productive, however however, for 
Plato's aritcin is the other determination, that_Unity 
and_Multiplicity are combined in_the Ideas, This Y 
alone enabled him to set in the place of the abstract 
Eleatic One, the concrete unity of the Socratic con- 
cept ; to join concepts dialectically, and to place them 2a 
in a positive relation to phenomena, where only a : 
negative relation had existed. The Plurality of the 
phenomenon is sustained and comprehended by the 
Unity of the Concept. Only because he acknow- 
ledges Plurality in the Unity of the Concept has he the 
right to maintain not only One Idea, but a multiplicity 
of logically co-articulated Ideas—a World of Ideas, QD Py og 
Sf III. Zhe World of Ideas.—Plato hardly ever speaks ant 
of the Idea, but always of Ideas in the plural."* How- 
yd ever little he himself would have allov us to say 
so, the Ideas, arising out of the Socratic concepts, 
are, like them, abstracted from experience. They 
represent primarily a particular; and thought can only 
ascend step by step from this particular to the uni- 


iy) 





8 Ags Ritter rightly remarks himself speaks of 76 eidos not only 
(Gétt. Anz. 1840, 20; St. 8.188); where (e.g. Parm. 131 A; Phedo, 
only it does not follow from this 103 E) he is treating of a definite 
that in explaining the Platonic Idea, but also where he is treating 
doctrine we are not to speak of of the concept of the eléos gene- 
the Idea to express generally the ay Polit. 263 B: cf. Symp. 210 
concept connected with the word Pheedr. 249 B. 
elSos or l3éa, as Aristotle does, e.g. nY Cf. on this point, p. 228. 
Metaph. xii. 4, 1079 b. 9, Plato 
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versal, from the lower concepts to the higher. But 
the concepts being hypostasized, the particular in them 
cannot be so cancelled in the universal that collective 
concepts shall at last be reduced to one Highest prin- 
ciple, or several such, and, according to their whole 
contents, be derived from these principles, as mo- 
ments of their logical development. Each concept 
is something absolutely self-subsistent; and, the re- 
ciprocal interdependence of concepts (like the inter- 
connection of concepts with phenomena, to be con- 
sidered presently) has only the form of participation 
and communion.’ Plato’s design does not extend 
to a purely @ priori construction; it only embraces 
a complete logical arrangement of the Ideas which 
he himself has found by means of induction, or, if we 
prefer the expression, by means of Recollection, deve- 
loping itself in the region of Sense." 

A Of these Ideas there is an indefinite number.” 
Since every generic and specific concept is, according 
to Plato, something substantial,—an Idea,—there must 
be as many Ideas as there are Genera and Species.!** 
And since Ideas alone are the Real by virtue of which 
all things are what they are, there can be nothing, and 
there can be imagined nothing, of which there is no 
Idea. Such a thing would be altogether non-existent, 
and that which is absolutely non-existent cannot be 
conceived. It seems therefore to Plato a culpable 


120 Supra, p. 249 sq. AdBew ras alrias &repa rovros 
121 Cf. p. 204 sqq. toa Tov dpiOudv éxduccay, &c. 
122 Arist. Metaph. i. 9, init.: of | 1 Supra, p. 237 sq. v 

&e ras lidas alrias reWenevoe mpGrov 3 Supra, p. 225 sq. 

nev Snrobvres ruvdl tay dvrwv 
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want of philosophic maturity, that there should be any 
hesitation in assigning Ideas even to the very meanest 
things.”* He himself reduces to their Ideas not only 
those things which are great and perfect, but also the 
smallest and most worthless: not only natural objects, 
but artistic productions ; not only substances, but mere 
conceptions of quality and relation; activities and ways 
of life, mathematical figures and grammatical forms. 
He recognises Ideas of hair and of dirt, of the table and 
of the bed, of Greatness and of Smallness, of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, of the Double, &.; an Idea of the 
noun, even Ideas of Non-being and of that which is in 
its nature the direct contradictory of the Idea, Evil and 
Wice.* Ina word, there is absolutely nothing which 


15 In the well-known passage 
Parm. 130 B sqq. After Socrates 
has spoken of the Ideas of Simi- 
larity, the One, the Many, Right- 
eousness, Beauty, the Good, Par- 
menides asks him whether he 
supposes a eelf-subsisting Idea of 
man, or of fire or water, and then 
whether he supposes an idea of 
hairs, dirt, &c. Socrates, already 
embarrassed by the first of these 
questions, thinks that he must 
answer the second in the negative. 
Parmenides, however, tells him by 
way of advice: véos yap ei Er, & 
Zwxpares, xal of ww gov dvrei- 
Anwrac H Pirocogla as Ert arti. 
Anwerar Kar’ éuhy Sdtav, bre obdev 
airav driudces* viv dé Ere pos 
dvOparwy droBhéres ddgas dia Thy 
prxlar, 

126 The proofs, for the most part 
mentioned by Ritter, ii. 302 sqq., 
are to be found in the following 
passages besides those just quoted: 
Tin. 51 B (the fire xaé@’ atrd, 


which is distinct from visible fires ; 
the same holds good of the re- 
maining elements); Rep. x. 596 
A; 597 C sq. (the Idea of a bed, 
the «Alyn brrws ofca, éxelvn 8 
tort xXivy, the Idea of a coer 
Crat. 389 B (the Idea of a shuttle, 
avro & fort xepxis); Parm. 133 
C, D (the adras deordérns, 8 ore 
Seorérns and the adrds dotdos 6 
éort dovdhos); Pheedo, 65 D (the 
dixaov, xaddv, ayaddv ard, the 
otcia of Health, Greatness, and 
Strength); ibid. 100 D sqq. (the 
Beautiful xaé’ aird, Greatness, 
Smallness, Plurality, Unity, Du- 
ality, xa@’ avré); Rep. v. 479 Asq. 
(the Beautiful, the Just, the Double, 
the Great, the Small, the Heavy, 
the Light, xa@’ aird. In vii. 529 
D, by the motions of actual swift- 
ness and slowness in the actual 
numbers and the actual figures are 
meant, as the context shows, not 
the Ideas, but the intuitions of 
pure mathematics, which, however, 


T 
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has not its 
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: x Wherever a uniform Character of 


several phenomena can be proved to exist, the sphere 


in this place are not distinguished 
clearly enough from the corre- 
sponding Ideas). Phileb. 62 A 
(adris Sixacoovvns 5 Te Fore... 
Kikrov Kat opalpas at’rijs Tis 
Oelas); Phaedr. 247 D (the atr? 
ducacoctvn, swppootvn, emiorhen, 
the é ra 8 forw bv bvrws émt- 
orhun ovca) ; Crat. 389 D; 390 F 
(atrd éxeivo, 8 Eorw vou . . . Td 
ra pica dv Svoua); ibid. 423 E 
(the ovela of colour and sound) ; 
ibid. 386 D (all things, and con- 
sequently all activities, have an 
ovela BéBacos) ; Theeet. 176 E (wa- 
pabevyydruw év TY bye EoTwrwy, 
rou pev Oelov evdatmoverrdrou, 
rob be abéov dO\wrdrov, cf. the 
wapadelyuara Bluv, Rep. x. 617 D, 
618 A, which of course taken by 
themselves would prove nothing 
on account of the mythical cha- 
racter of this exposition); Soph. 
254 C sqq. (the most general eldy, 
the 8», ordoxs, Kivnows, Tadrdv and 
Odrepov); ibid. 258 C (det Oapsoivra 
Hon réyew Gre 7d ph bv BeBaiws 
Ear thy aitod piow Exov ... 
évdprOuov Trav wo\\Gv byrwr eldos 
ty; cf, 254 D: 7d un bv... ws 
éerw bvrws wh bv); Rep. v. 476 
A+: ral wepi dixaiov Kai adlxov kal 
dyabod Kal Kaxod kal wdvrwy Tov 
el3av wept 6 atrds dOyos, avrd wey 
& exacrov elvat, &c.; cf. ibid. tii. 
402 Cl: mpl dy 7a Tis owppoovvns 
el5n xat dvdpelas, &c.; Kai Ta TOUTWY 
a’ évayria §=ravraxod me prpep- 
dueva yrupltouey ; and Theet. 186 
A: to those things which the soul 
contemplates without the aid of 
sense, belong the oor and the 
dvdpowov, the radrdv and Erepoy, 
the xaddv xal aloxpdv, the dyabdv 
cat kaxév. Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 


ii. 197) would make out that not 
merely the Ideas of the bad, but 
also the Ideas of special virtues 
are simply « provisional supposi- 
tion, because the latter only be- 
long to appearance, and because 
the Ideas of the bad would be 
in direct contradiction to the doc- 
trine that God is only the cause of 
the good. But Plato, as we see, 
supposed Ideas of many things 
which belong only to appearance ; 
and if the Ideas of the bad or of 
Non-being entangle us in contra- 
diction, such a contradiction does 
not, any more than the other in- 
stances objected by Aristotle, jus- 
tify us in departing from Plato’s 
definite statements where the state- 
ments are supported by the conse- 
quences of Plato’s doctrine. If 
there is an Idea corresponding to 
every concept, this must unavoid- 
ably hold good of the concepts of 
badness, Non-being, &c. The Idea 
of Being ought not to give us 
greater offence than any other. 
As Bonitz (plat. Stud. ii. 82) 
rightly remarks, reality as such 
(Being itself) does not belong to 
the essence of things represented 
in the Ideas, though Plato scarcely 


makes this distinction. Accord- 
ing to his original supposition, 


there is an Idea corresponding 
to every general concept without 
exception. This Idea is the con- 
tent of the concept; and one of 
the most general concepts is that 
of Being. Again Plato speaks of 
the words (Phedo, 101 C), in which 
everything must participate in 
order to be one, although unity is 
given with the concept of the thing 


just as directly as Being. Bonitz 


Dee 
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of Ideas extends. Only where that uniform character 
ceases, and the unity and permanence of the Concept 
fall asunder in the conceptless plurality and absolute 
unrest of Becoming,—the Ideal World finds its limit.)27 
Plato seems subsequently to have become somewhat 
confused, as well he might, as. to these deductions from 
his theory. (According to Aristotle, he assumed no 
} Ideas of things artificially made, nor of negation and 
relation ;'*° but the original point of view was in 


finds the Idea of Being explicable not exist except in conjunction 


enough, but he does not think it 
was required by the consequences 
of the doctrine of Ideas. Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
202) sees in it something which 
cannot be attributed to Plato, but 
which might just as wel! be main- 
tained of the Ideas of the table, 
bed, Bios &eos, unity, &c., and 
would actually be maintained, even 
if they occurred in the Sophist or 
Parmenides instead of the Repub- 
lic, Pheedo, and Thesetetus, 

127 That Plato did suppose snch 
a limit, is clear from Phileb. 16 
C sq., not to mention other pas- 
sages; vide p. 206, 92. To this 
point Ritter, loc. cit., rightly re- 
fers Tim. 66 D: wept 38 3) rip 
Tay puKTypwr Stvauw eldn wey ovK 
&u* 7d yap T&v douay wav jucyeves, 
elder 5€ odderl EvuSEBnxe Evupe- 
tela mpds 7d Twa cxew doury. 
Distinctions of kinds of smell are 
here denied, because smell always 
has to do with an incomplete 
and undetermined Becoming,— 
because it belongs, as is said in 
what follows, saly to a transient 
moment, 
> “8 Metaph. xii. 3, 1070 a. 13 

8qq-;,in many things, as e.g. in 
artistic products the form can- 


with the matter; if this is at all 
possible, t is only met with in 
natural products : 6d 5 od KaxGs 
6 WAdrwv &pn, bre eldn eerily 
éréca pice {that there are just as 
many Ideas as there are kinds of 
natural products. The fact would 
remain the same even if Plato’s 
name did not originally stand in 
the text but was first introduced 
from Alexander, as Rose (Arist. 
libr. ord. 151) conjectures with 
great probability, for in any case 
Plato is meant). Ibid. i. 9, 
991 b. 6: wodda yiyvera: Erepa, 
olov olla Kal Saxrédos, dv ob 
gaye eldn elvar, Ibid. 990 b. 8, 
sqq.: the evidences for the doc- 
trine of Ideas are (1) not valid, 
(2) would lead to Ideas of things 
of which we Sag the Platonic 
schools—Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of the doctrines of Ideas 
is unintentionally communicative) 
presuppose no Ideas; xard re 
yap tods Adyous rods ex rdv ém- 
ornuay eldn éorat wdavrwy sour 
émiorijual eloc (which was actuall 

Plato's original intention, accord- 
ing to the above account), xal card 
70 év éwi wadda@v Kal Tay aropdcewy 
o « « bre 88 of axpiBeorepa radv 
Abywv ol udvy rav mpbs re rowtcw 
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these cases abandoned. In this way many difficulties 
were evaded, but others arose in their place which 
were not less dangerous to his system. 

Ideas, as we already know, are related to on 
another, not merely as a multiplicity, but more p 
cisely, as parts of a whole. What holds good of con 
cepts, must also hold good of the entities that ar 
thought in concepts. They form a graduated series, 
descending in ordered co-articulation, and a sequence 
of natural subdivisions, from the highest Genera to the 
lowest Species, from the most universal to the most 
particular.’ In all conceivable ways they cross, com- 
bine, exclude, or participate in each other. It is the 
task of science fully to represent this system, to rise 
from the particular to the most universal principles, 
to descend again from these to the particular, to define 
all middle terms that intervene, to ascertain all rela- 
tions of concepts.* Plato did not aim at a purely dia- 


lddas, dv od dauev etvac cad’ atrd 


yévos, &c. (which, in spite of Eb- 
ben’s objection, Plat. id. doct. P 
96 sq., can only mean: ‘of whic 

there can be no self-subsisting 
forms,’ i.e. no Ideas). Ibid. Z 27 
(xiii. 4, 1079 a. 24). Xenocrates 
according to Proclus in Parm. 
136, Cons. defined the Ideas as 
alria wapaderyuariuxh Tor Kara 
ptow del ouwverrérwr, From this, 
as Vroclus remarks, it would 
follow that there are no Ideas of 
the products of art or of things 
contrary to nature. <A_ similar 
definition is attributed to Plato in 
the exposition of Platonic doctrine, 
ap. Diog. 11.77, which is ‘possibly 
throughout inauthentic. This view 
is common among the later Pla- 


tonists and was then, naturally 
enough, attributed to Plato; cf. 
the scholia on the passage of the 
Metaph. and vol. iit, (2nd edit.), 
a. 726 b. 470; 695; 723, 3, the 
references to Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Syrian, Proclus. Still, even Aris- 
totle mentions (in speaking of 
Health in itself) the Idea of a mere 
concept of an attribute, Metaph. 
iii, 2, 997 b. 8: adrd yap ady- 
Opwriv gacw elvac xal trov Kal 
tryleay (they speak of an atrody- 
Opwios, &c.). 

129 Cf. p. 204 sqq., and the quota- 
tions from Rep. vi. on pp. 168, 196. 

1” Vide p. 248 sq. 

181 Phileb. 16 C sqq.; Rep. vi. 
511 B; Soph. 253 Bsqq. ; vide pp. 
196, 205. 


*" 
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lectical construction; he argues rather from several 
given concepts ;'*? yet he demands that by an exhaus- 
tive enumeration and comparison of the sum total of 
collective concepts, a science comprehending the whole 
world of Ideas shall be attained. 

He himself, however, made but a small beginning in 
this direction.’ He names as examples of universal 
concepts, Being and Non-being, Likeness and Unlike- 
ness, Sameness and Difference, Unity and Number, 
Straightness and Crookedness.'* He uses the categories 
of Quality,’ of Quantity,’ of Relation;'” and ac- 
cording to Hermodorus,'** distinguishes among the last 


182 So in the expositions which 
follow the idea of an immanent 
dialectic, Soph. 244 B sqq.; Parm. 
142 B sqq.; in both the separation 
of the One and the Existent is sup- 

osed, and further inferences are 
drawn from this supposition. 

133 Cf. on what follows, Tren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitriige zur Phil. 
lob sqq.; Prantl, Gesch. der 

ik, i. 73 sq. 

16 Theet. 134 C. The discus- 
sions of the Parmenides, 137 sqq., 
are occupied with similar concepts, 
and a further series such as the 
concept of the Whole and the Parts, 
Motion and Rest, Finite and In- 
finite. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 169. 

185 Thest. 182 A, where the ex- 
pression rodrns is brought in 
with an apology as something 
new, Rep. iv. 38 A sqq. (vide 
note 6), where a distinction is 
drawn between the wody 7 and 
the atrd Exacrov; Crat. 432 A sq., 
between qualitative and quantita- 
tive determinations (of number). 
Phileb. 57 C ; Soph. 262 E. 

1% Soph. 245 D: every dXov is 


a moody. Phil. 24 C sq.: the 
More and Less, the o¢5dpa and 
hpfua, make the woodv (determined 
magnitude) impossible. 

17 Soph. 255 C: rév byrwyv rd 
pév atta xa’ aird, rh 52 mpds 
G@\Anrda del Adyeofar » «§ « 7d 
& érepov del mpds Erepov, &c. Rep. 
iv.438 A: 89a y’ érrl roatra ola 
elval tov, Ta wey mod Grra wood 
tTiwds éorw, Ta 8 abra exacra 
avbrot éxdorov uSvov. Science e.g. 
proceeds on knowledge simply, 
definite science (rod mis émior nun) 
on definite knowledge. Parm. 133 
C, and the quotation from Her- 


modorus, p. 241, 47. 
18 In the passage apud Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b., just mentioned, 


after the words quoted pp. 214, 47, 
Hermodorus goes on to say: of that 
which is mpds érepa, the one is ws 
wpds évavria, the other ws pis 71, 
kal tovrwy Ta pty ws dpiouéva, rd 
5é ws dépiora, This latter dis- 
tinction he explains in the words 
Seer I quote at length, because 

shall have to return to them 
later on): kai 7d wey ws péya 
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several kinds, The distinction of the Absolute and 
Relative forms the logical groundwork of his whole 
system; for the Idea exists in and for itself; the 
Phenomenon, and to the fullest extent, Matter, only 
in relation to something else.** He further affirms 
that in all Reality, Unity and Multiplicity, Limit 
and Unlimitedness, Identity and Difference, Being and 
Non-being are combined.’ He determines the con- 
cept of Being by the two characteristics of doing and 
suffering.’ He instances in the Sophist,!? Being, Rest, 
and Motion (to which Sameness and Difference are after- 
wards added), as the most important generic concepts ; 
and, at the same time, determines which of these are 


compatible with, and which exclude, each other. 


mpds pixpoy Neyouera wavra Exew 
(sc. Aéyee TlAdrwr) 7d waddov xat 
7d Frrov. éore yap uadrdov elrac 
peifov xal EXarrov els Ametpov pepd- 
eva, coatirws dé xal wrartrepoy 
Kal orevorepov [orever.], kal Babd- 
Tepov [Baput.] Kat Koupdrepor, kal 
mdvra Ta ol'rw Neyéueva els Garetpov. 
Ta @ ds 7d toov Kal 7d pécor Kal 
hpnocpnévov Neydueva ox exew 7d 
paddov kal 7d irrov, 7a Ge évarrla 
rorwy exew. tort yap maddov 
ducov avicou Kal Kwotmevoy Kwov- 
pévov kal drydppooroy avappdécrov, 
Gore dudorépwy atray [atrav 
should either be excised or altered 
into rotrwr] ray ovfvyiav mdvra 
[perhaps xara mdvra], wAhv rob 
évds arorxelou 7d padOv Kal Frrov 
Sedeyucvoy [-wr], doraxrov [dora- 
Tov} Kal Arretpoy cal dpopdor Kal ovx 
bv 76 Tovobrov NéyecOa Karda awé- 
gacw tol bvros. 7G TootTy 5é od 
mpoojxew ofre dpx7s otre otclas, 
aN’ ev axpiolig rut dépecOar. The 
last position (as that just quoted, 


He 


from Dercyllides) is again given 
with unimportant variations, p. 56 
b.: Gore dorarov xai &uoppor cai 
drretpov xal obx dv Td TowiTo héye- 
o0at xara arépacw rot brTos. Tw! 
toovrw dé ob mpocjKxer otre apyijs 
ctre otalas, dd\X’ év axpacig (for 
which dxpiolg is the better reading) 
tw pépecOar. Of the distinctions 
here made, that of the mpds érepa 
into the rpds évayria and the pds 
vt, is not found in the Platonic writ- 
ings, though this need not be any 
reason for mistrusting the state- 
ment of Hermodorus ; on the other 
hand, the opposition of apiopéva 
and dépiora together with a more 
detailed description of the latter 
is met with again lower down. 

89 Cf, p, 241, 47, and the quota- 
tions to be made Jater on as to the 
phenomenal world and matter. 

140 Vide p. 204 sq.; 249 sq. 

141 Vide p. 262, 109. 

142254 C sqq.: cf. supra, 249 
Eq. 
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discriminates in the Republic 1 between the knowing 
subject and the thing known, Knowledge and Reality, 
Science and Being. But though in these and simi- 
lar definitions’ the germs of the Aristotelian theory 
of Categories are clearly discernible, yet in none of 
the specified places does Plato attempt a complete 
catalogue of the highest concepts or an arrangement of 
them according to their internal relation, This want 
would have been ill supplied by the numerical system, 
which, when the fusion of Ideas with the Pythagorean 
numbers had begun, he subsequently attempted by 
deriving numbers from Unity and indefinite Duality,” 
—even had this derivation been more fully accom- 
plished than was actually the case.'° 

In designating the point in which the graduated + 
series of Being terminates, Plato is more explicit. 
The highest of all Ideas is the Idea of the Good. As 


in the visible world, the sun brings forth simulta- 


neously knowledge and life,—as he enlightens the eye 


MS ‘Vj, 508 E sqq.; vide p, 269, objection (Metaph. xiv. 4, beginn.) 
116. against the supporters of tbe Ideal 
14 Kg+ Tim. 37 A, where Plut. numbers, viz. that they do not 
(Procr. an. 23, 3, p. 1023) sees the derive the first odd number, seems 
first sketch of the ten categories. to refer, as Bonitz ad loc. supposes, 
14 Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 simply to the fact that they did 
a. 14,21 b. 17 sqq.; 31,1082 a, not account for the origin of the 
13 b. 80; xiv. 3, 1091 a. 4, 1, 9, first odd number, the unit, whereas 
990 b. 19: cf. my Plat. Stud. 220, (acc. to the passage before us and 
sqq. 242. We shall have to speak xiii, 7, 1081 a. 21) they did try to 
of the dépioros Suds in treating of derive the first duality. And as 
the doctrine of matter. the unit is the root of all odd 
44 According to Arist. ibid. xii numbers, what holds good of it 
8, 1073 a. 18; xiii. 8, 1084 a.12; holds good indirectly of the odd 
Phys. iii. 6, 206 b. 32, itisin any generally. According to Metaph. 
case limited to the first ten num- xiii. 7, the Platonic school re- 
bers, and perhaps did not go so garded other odd numbers, for in- 
far, for Aristotle does not express stance, three, as derived. 
himself quite clearly. Aristotle's 


Te 
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ve 
and reveals things seen, while everywhere causing 
growth and increase; so in the super-sensuous world, 
the Good is the source of Being and of Science, of 
Truth and of Knowledge: and as the sun is higher 
than light and the eye, so_isthe Good higher than \( 
Being and Science.” But this definition has its diffi- 
culties. [In the whole treatment of the question in ~ 
the Philebus, we can only understand by the Goods 
the goal of human activity,—that which is the highest en 
Good for men.’* As there is an express reference 


to this dialogue in the passage above quoted from the 


—— 


Republic,’ it might seem 


147 


Hep. vi. 50S _E—akter the 
& digression about the sun: roiro 


tolvwy 7d Thy ad7nOeay (real exist- 
ence, actuality) mdpexov rots yy- 
vwoKoudvos, Kal TO ‘Yyryywoxovte 
thy divauw drodidov ri ‘rod 
adyabot lédav Pah elva airiay F 
émiotiuns obcav Kal ddnéelas, ws 
yryvwoKonevns pév diavoo’, olffrw 
be kaddv dudordpww bvraw, yroeds 
re kal ddnGelas, GAXo Kal xdA\ov 
ért rovruv iryovuevos abrd dpbds 
tryioe’ émirrhuny dé xalt ad7- 
Oey, bowep éxet pus re Kal byw 
pred pev voulfew dpOdv, irov 
be qyeicbat obk dpOws Exe, obrw 
kal évraida dyadoedh wey voulvew 
tatr’ dudrepa dpbdy, dyaldvy de 
trycitoOar owrdrepov atruw ovx dpbdr, 
GAN Ere pecgovws riyuntrdor Thy Tov 
dyabot fw... . Kal rots yoyvw- 
cKouévas Tolvyy ph pbvov rd yry- 
vooxerOat pdvar vad rot dyadot 
mapeivat, d\Nd Kal ro elval re Kal 
Thy ovolay ir’ éxelvou abrois mpor- 
eivat, otx otclas Svros Tod dyadoi, 
GN’ Ere éxéxewa rijs obcias mpec- 
Beig dal duvdper drepéxovros. 

8 At the very beginning the 


as if here, too, the Idea of 


question is so put that the one 
side asserts: dya@iy elvac 7d 
xaipew mao Sgos cal rhy hdoviy 
&c.; the other 7d gpoveiy xal ro 
voc xal Td peurfiocbar &c. ris ye 
noov7s duelivw cal Apw ylyverPa 
itpwacw. . . WPekywraroy amrdy- 
twv ela waot. So the object is 
(p. 11 D) &w ypuxis drodaivew 
Tia Thy Suvapevnvy dvOpdros wae 
tov Blov evdaluova wapéyew: the 
one considers jdovi as this éfts, 
the other, dpdynos. So again 14 
B, 19 C (ri rév dvOpwrlvaw xry- 
parwv &porov); 20 B sqq.; cf. 27 
D, where a life combining wisdom 
and pleasure is pronounced to be 
the Good; 66 A sqq., where the 
elements of the perfect life (the 
KTHua = mpa@rov, Sevrepow &c.) are 
enumerated. Subsequently the 
original question ‘is enlarged into 
(64 A) the general one: ri wore 
&y re dvOpwry cal ry wavrl wéguxer 
dyaddy ; 

149 After Socrates has observed 
that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest object of knowledge, he 
continues with unmistakable re- 
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he Good were set forth only as the goal of an activity— 


(which in this case could not be merely human ac- 


tivity)—as the ultimate end of the world, or typical 
concept to which the divine intelligence looked, and 
by which it was guided in the framing of the world.” 
According to this view, the Idea of the Good might 
still be held as something real and substantial,!*! but 


it could not be an 


; and it must be dis-_ 


tinguished in such a manner from the Deity that either 
the Idea must be related to the-Deity or the Deity to 
the Idea, as the conditioning to the conditioned. The 
former, supposing the Idea of the Good to be the genus 
under which the Deity is contained; !? the latter if 
it expressed a work or a thought of God,!* or even an 


inherent determination of His essence.'™ 


V ference to the Philebus, 505 B: 


GANA unv cal réde ye oloda, dre 
Tois ev wodXois Hdovt) Sone? elvat 
7d dyabdv, rots 5é KouWorépors ppd- 
vnois; and then, after a short 
refutation of both views, 506 
B, the question with which the 
above-mentioned exposition was 
introduced, is wound up thus: 
GNA od 5h, & Lexpares, wérepov 
émioriuny To ayabdv ys elvar, 7 
jooviv, 4 GdXo Te wapda Tavbra; 
in the middle of this statement 
the remark again occurs, 509 A: 
Socrates does not consider pleasure 
to be the Good. 

150 Van Heusde, Init. Phil. Plat. 
ii. 3, 88 sqq.; Hermann, Ind. lect. 
Marb. ae (printed in Jahn’s 
and Seebode’s Archiv, i. 622 sq.); 
Vindicie Disput. de Idea boni, 
Marb. 1839 (A. u. d. T. Vindicie 
Platonice, Marb. 1840); Stall- 
baum in Phileb. Prolegg. (1820), 
xxxiy. Ixxxix.; Plat. Tim. 46 


But Plato’s 


sqq.; Plat. Parm. 272 ; Trendelen- 
burg, De Philebi Consilio (1837), 
17 sq.; Wehrmann, Plato de s. 
bono doctr. 70 sq. Martin, Etudes 
sur le Timée, i. 9 sqq. speaks less 
definitely for the separation of the 
Divinity from the Idea of the Good ; 
he supposes that Plato sometimes 
identified the two, as, for instance, 
in the Republic. 

Il Ag 
burg. 
12 So Trendelenburg, loc. cit. 
with reference to Timaus, 30 A, 

153 Orges, Comparat. Plat. et 
Arist. libr. de rep. (Berl. 1843), 
23 sqq.: the Idea of the Good is 
the power and es ear of 
God displaying itself in things; 
Ebben, Plat. idear. doctr. (Bonn, 
1849), p. 65, says it is an attri- 
bute of God—viz. that which dis- 
plays itself in the limitation of 
the unlimited. 

14 This supposition is fre- 


ermann and Trendelen- 


ee 
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If it is the 


Idea of the Good which imparts to things their Being, 
to intelligence its capacity for knowledge, if it is 
called the cause of all truth and beauty, the parent 
of light, the source of reality and reason,'™ it is not 
merely the end but the ground of all Being, efficient 


force, cause absolute.!° 


Plato cannot have contem- 


plated another and a separate efficient cause; or in this 
place, where he is specifying the ultimate ground of 
all things, and the supreme object of knowledge,’ it 


must necessarily have been mentioned.’* 
clearly in the Philebus that the 


He says 


ivine Reason is none 


other than the Good ; '”’ and in the Timzeua, he so speaks 


eS = 
uently found with regard to the 
Tinks generally ; vide p. 266 sq. 

18 Rep. loc. cit. and vii. 517 B: 
7a 8 ofv é€nol gawsueva oitrw 
paiverat, ev TE yvwor@ TerevTala 7 
rot dyadod idéa xal poyts dpacba, 
6pbeica 5 cvrdd\oytoréa elvar ws 
dpa mwdot wdvrwy airy dpbdv re 
cal xaNG@y airla, &y re dpare pis 
kal rdv rovrov Kiptov Texodoa, ev 
Te vonT@ atrh Kvpla addjPeay Kal 
vovv mapacxoudrn, Kal bre Set 
ravryy ldeiv rov wédXdovTa éEudpivws 
wpdtew } lila } Snuocig. 

16 Ag the Ideas are generally, 
vide p. 263 sqq. 

7 The péyicrov ud@nua as it 
is called, vi. 505 A. 

8 Tt has been already re- 
marked, p. 255 sq., that he has 
mentioned no such causes in any 
scientific connection with the Ideas. 

9-22 C. Socrates has proved 
that pleasure could not be the 
good; but again knowledge with- 
out pleasure is not sufficient; and 
then he goes on: ds pev rolvuy 
THe ye PirySov Ocdy ob Set Tia- 


voeicOar tabrdv kal rayabdv, ixa- 
vOs elpjcbal por doxet.—dvbé yap, 
Philebus replics, 6 ods voids, & 
Luwxpares, fore Tayaldv, adr’ ee 
ratra éyxAjpara,—rdy’ ay, is the 
answer, @ PidnBe, & ye éuds* ob 
pévroe tiv ye addndwdy dua kal 
Getov oluat voty add’ Gd\AwWS ws 
éxew. Hermann, Vindic. 18, mis- 
takes the meaning of this passage 
in saying that the answer applies 
only to the last words of Philebus, 
the comparison of intellect with 
pleasure. Neither of them is it- 
self the Good, and only in this 
sense could Socrates admit the 
assertion of Philebus of the hu- 
man intellect. Its further exten- 
sion he could not allow because 
(as he has hinted 11 D, and fol- 
lowed out in detail, 28 A sqq.) in 
men the intellect is more nearly 
related to the Good than pleasure, 
consequently what he denies of 
the divine intellect is that it is 
separate from the Good. Nor 
again can we say with Wehrmamn 
(p. 80) that God is here described 
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of the Creator, that in order to get a consistent mean- 
ing we must abandon the notion of “His being separate 
from the Ideas, from which He is sai ave copied 
the unlverc2”/ This hypothesis seems indeed to be 
required by the whole inter-connection of the Platonic 
doctrine. For in whatever way we may conceive the 
relation of God to a world of Ideas distinct from Him- 


self, we are everywhere met by insuperable obstacles. 


a we to suppose the Ideas to be thoughts or crea-, 


tions of God? or are they to be immanent determina- 
tions of His Hssence? The one theory would im- 
peril their eternity and_self-dependence; the other, 
their absolute existence ;1°' and both would make the 
Idea of the_Good,_which, according to Plato, 1 is the 
Highest of the Thinkable, something derived, Not this 


as the Good or the principle of 


all Good ; but that the Good is not 
described as divinity or intellect, 
the Good is only one side of the 
divine being. If this were so, 
the Good could not, at the same 
time, te a_ self-subsisting Idea, 
as it must be according to the 
Republic; Plato, bowever, not 
merely says that the divine in- 
tellect is the Good, but that it is 
tatrdv Kal rayabdv. 

16 E.g. Rep. vii. (vide note 155), 
the Idea of the Good is described 
as the summit of the snpra-sen- 
suous world and the cause of all 
things, which is only perceived 
with difficulty. So Tim. 28 C, 
the Divinity as the afriov is thus 
spoken of; tov péev otv mronrhy 
xal rarépa rovée tod mavrds etipeiv 
te Epyow kal eipivra els mdvras 
ddvvarov Aéyew; and Tim. 37 A 
it is called rav vonrav del re dvTwr 


———_——_., 


d&porov (the words are to be thus 
connected, vide Stallbaum); and 


there is just as little mention of 


the Divinity there as there is of 
the (iood here. Further, whereas 
according to Tim. 28 A, ©, the 
Creator of the world looks to the 
archetype in erder to make the 
world like it, he himself appears 
as this archetype 29 F, 92 B 
(where the world is called eixdw 
Tod vonrot [sc. Oeod] Geds ala@nrés). 
The same statements are made 
with regard both to the Divinity 
and the Idea, and both change 
places. W hen finally, 37 ©, t 
world is called ray didiav "decir 
dya\ua by the eternal gods as 
distinguished from the gods that 
become, we can only understand 
the Ideas ; and then the det dv Beds 
(Tim. 34 A) becomes identical with 
the highest Idea, 
161 Cf. p, 240 sq. on this point. 


wy 
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Idea, but the Deity to whom it belonged or by whom 
it was engendered, would be the First and Highest. 
But neither a thought nor an attribute, nor a creature. 
of God, could be called by Plato an Idea; since no 
thought is possible except through an intuition of the 
Idea; no creation except by the imitation of the Idea; 
no quality or attribute except through participation in 
the Idea.’” Are we then on the contrary to suppose God 
to be a product of Ideas; an individual that partici- 
pates in . the Idea of the Good? In that case He would 


‘not be the Absolute Eternal God, but only one of the. 


‘created gods.’ He would stand to Ideas in the same 


relation that the spirits of the stars and the souls of 


men stand to them. Or, lastly, are we to assume !® 
that He exists side by side with the Ideas as a special, 
suite pamclenh printer flak Tie neliher tacealt ple? that He neither brought them 
forth, nor was brought forth by them, and that His. 
activity essentially consists in working out the combina- 


tion of Ideas with Phenomena,—in forming the world 
according to Ideas? In favour of this view it may be 


- urged, not only that Plato so expresses himself in the 


a 


‘Timeens, but that there are important_reasons_for such 
a theory in-his system. Though he kimsslf would not 
have admitted it, his Ideas_are_ undeniably wanting in 
the moving principle that impels them to the Pheno- 
menon.’* This want appears to be_supplied by the 
concept of Deity ; indeed in the Timzus the World-- 
framer is only required, because there would otherwise 
be no efficient cause. So far, we might hope by this 





162 Of, p. 242 sqq. 4 Ch op. 268 sq. Further 
83 With Hermann, details below. 
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But we shall 


only have prepared for ourselves others near at hand. 
Could Plato really have placed his highest principles 
Vso dualistically in juxtaposition, without attempting to 
combing them? “If Tess alone are true Reality, can 
another essence side by side with them, distinct from 
them, and equally original, find a place? Must it 
not rather hold good of the Deity (as of all things 
except the Idea) that He is what He is, only through 
participation in the Idea? which is in no way com- 
patible with the concept of God. fAll things con- 


sidered, we may say that the Unity of the Platonic 


system can only be established on the supposition that , 


Plato in his own belief never really ‘separated the 
efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the 
highest Idea, .that of the Good. ] But it has been 
already shown!” that he identifies them, that he 
attributes efficient_power-and_designing reason, some- 
times to, Ideas in_general, sometimes to the highest 


Idea in particular. 


This is confirmed by the state-_ 


-ment that in the oral discourses of his later life 
the supreme Unity is designated as the Good;!% 


16 See p. 281 sq., 263 sq. 


166 Aristox. Harm. Elem. 11, 
beginn. p. 30, Meib.: xa@daep 
"ApwroréAns det dinyetro, rods 


TreloTovs Tov axkovodyTwy mapa 
TlA\drwvos rv epi rayadod dxpoacw 
mabey’ mpociévat pev yap éxaorcy 
iwokauSdvovra AHn~ecPal mT Tov 
voutvonévay dvipwrlywy dyabav’ 
bre 5& gavelncav of Ady wept 
pa@nudrev Kai dpiOudy Kal yew- 
petplas kal dorpodoylas, xal rd 
mépas, rt dyaddr dort ev, wavredds, 


oluat, wapddotév te épaivero avrois. 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 b. 13: 
tav 5é& ras dxwirovs ovelas elvar 
Aeyovrwy of pév daow aitd 7d ev 
7d dyaddv aird elvat, which the 
Pseudo-Alexander ad loc. refers 
to Plato. Ibid. i. 6, end. Plato 
considered the one as the basis of 
Good, matter as the basis of evil; 
with which we may connect the 
words of c. 4, p. 985 a. 9: 7d 
tay aya@av amdvrwr airiwov atréd 
rayabdv éort, Theophrastus also 
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for this supreme Unity must have been identical 
with God. It is mentioned, too, as a departure of 
Speusippus from the doctrine of his Master, that he 
distinguished the Divine Reason from the One and 
the Good.'” The same view is presupposed by Aris- 
totle when he says that Plato recognised only two 
kinds of causes, the formal or conceptual, and the 
material cause : } and on this he grounds his complaint 
that Plato omits to state who forms things according to 
Ideas." To us it may certainly sound incomprehen- 
sible that a theological concept like the concept of the 
Good, should not merely be generally hypostasized, but 
positively declared to be the highest active energy and 
reason. We are accustomed to conceive of Reason 
only In the form of personality, which it would seem 
impossible to attribute to an idea. But it may be 
questioned whether all this appeared so inconceivable 
to Plato, as it appears to us, with our altered modes 
of thought. The mind that could allow relative de- 
terminations, the Same, the Great, the Small, &c., 
to precede as ideal entities the things in which we 
perceive them, could also make an aim into a self- 


recognises the identity of the Good 
and the Divinity in Plato. in 
saying of him apud Simpl. Phys. 
6 b. m. (Fragm. 48 Wunm): dv 
Tas dpxas BovNerat woely, td perv 
broxeiuevov ws Any, 6 rpocayopevec 
mavdexes, Td 8 cs altioy Kal Kwoir, 
& mepidwre ry ToD Beod xxl 7H 
Tayabot Surduec. 

187 Stobeus, Ekl. i. 58: Lared- 
ourwos [Ocby dregivaro] rdv vodvy, 
obre rH évl odre re dyady tiv 
atrdy, idiopuH 3€. In the words 


ore, &c. Krische, Forsch. i. 256, 
rightly points out that Speusippus 
must have opposed himself to 
modes of thought which he had 
found previously in Plato, and 
which put voids on a level with the 
One and the Good. 

168 Metaph. i. 6, 988 a. 8: 
gdavepoy 8 éx trav eipnudrwy Gre 
Svoivy airlaw pdvoy Kéxpynrat, TH TE 
rod rl éore kai rp Kara Thy BAnr. 
Theophr. preceding note. 

1® Vide p. 76, 70, sq. 
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subsistent Reality, and the absolute aim and end, or 
the Good, into absolute Cause and absolute Being.’”’ 
That step once taken, it is not surprising that the 
Good, like all the other Ideas in their own spheres, 
should have been invested with further qualities such 
as Power, Activity and Reason, without which it could 
not be that infinite essential nature at all. But what 
relation it then bears to personality, is a question 
which Plato probably never definitely proposed to 
himself. The ancients were generally wanting in 
the distinct concept of personality, and Reason was 
not seldom apprehended as universal world-intellect, 
hovering uncertainly between personal existence and 
impersonal.'! Plato says indeed that Reason can be im- 
parted to no essence without a soul, and he accordingly 
makes reason inherent even in the Cosmos by means 
of the soul.” But in the first place, we cannot con- 


170 That this must lead to many world? The answer, however, 


disadvantages is shown in the 
case before us. We have thus to 
explain, e.g. the mixture above 
remarked i 280 sq.), of the 
highest Good with the metaphysi- 
cal concept of the absolute. The 
concept of the Good is abstracted 
from human life; it signifies that 
which is advantageous to mankind 
(as it did to Socrates). Plato 
then generalises it into the concept 
of the absolute, but its original 
meaning is continually playing 
into it: hence the confusion; 
neither the ethical nor the meta- 
physical concept of the (ood is 
attained in its simplicity. Further 
difficulties arise lef Brandis, ii, 
a. 327 sq.) when we ask how the 
Idea of the Good is the cause of 
all other Ideas of the sensible 


can only be the same which we 
have had to the more general 
uestion as to the causality of the 
deas: viz. that here we have an 
instance of the inadequacy of the 
system, which Plato himself in- 
directly acknowledged by the 
silence in which he passes by the 
critical points. 

1 Vide the remarks in vol. i. 
p. 808, and subsequent obser- 
vations on Aristotle’s concept of 
God. 

172 Tim. 30 B: Xoyieduevos ofp 
etproxev [6 Oeds] éx Trav xara diow 
épardy ovdéy dvdnrov rod vobv 
Exovros SXov Sov Kddrrov Eceg Gai 
more Epyor, voiv 8 ad xwpis Wuyiis 
ddvvarov rapayevérbarry* ba 5h Tov 
Aoyiopov révde vodv wey ev Wuyy 
puxhy bé & cduart tunords rd wav 
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clude from this that the Divine Reason in itself exists 
as a soul; for however inseparably they may be bound 
together, the World-soul is always a principle distinc 

from and subordinate to Reason, which only com- 
bines with it, because in no other way could Reaso 

impart itself to the world; ’* and in the next place, a 
personality in the specific sense can scarcely be ascribed 
to the World-soul. Still less can we derive such a 
principle from the logical application of the Platonic 
hypotheses about God. If an original existence belong 
alone to the Universal, God, as the most original, must 


also be the most universal ; }”4 


tuverexralvero, Inthe light of this 
passage we must explain Phileb. 
30 C: copia piv Kal vots dvev 
Wuxijs ok dv wore yevolaOnv. Ov 
yap obvy, Ovxoty é& pév rH Tod 
Aios, &c. Vide p. 266,112. The 
question here is not as to intellect 
in its supramundanc existence, 
but intellect in so far as it is im- 
manent in the universe (or as it is 
mythically expressed, in the nature 
of Zeus); the supramundane in- 
tellect is, however, separated from 
that which dwells in the world, 
when it is said that Zeus possesses 
a kingly soul and a kingly under- 
standing &d& rhy ris airias dbvaye, 
Deity, in the absolute sense, can- 
not have its reason imparted to it 
by some extraneous cause. The 
same holds good of Tim. 37 C; 
reason and knowledge are only in 
the soul, and 46 D): rav yap dvTwv 
@ voly pévy xKracbat mpooyjKe, 
Aexréov Yuxyv. Here also the 
question asked is not whether 
vots as such can be imagined 
without soul, but whether it can 
be immanent in anything other 


if separate individuals 


than the soul, and the only thing 
denied is that reason can belong 
to the corporeal. 

73 Tim. 385 A sqq. Plato cer- 
tainly explains himself otherwise, 
Soph. 248 E sq. (vide p. 262, 107) ; 
this expression, however, is not to 
be identified with the confused 
theories of the Timexus; it is 
merely an inaccuracy which was 
subsequently corrected by Plato 
himself. 

74 Stumpf, Verh. d. Plat. Gott. 
z. Idee d. Gut. 94, raises the ob- 
jection that, as the Ideas are hy- 
postasized and therefore separate 
from things and from one another, 
the Idea of the Good must be the 
most individual, and the Platonic 
God must be absolutely transcend- 
ent and individual. But substan- 
tiality and individuality are not 
identical to Plato, though they 
are to Aristotle. It is Aristotle’s 
well-grounded and repeated ob- 
jection against the theory of Ideas 
that the Ideas ought to be the 
universal to the individuals,— 
the genera, whereas they cannot 


——— 
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are what they are only by participation in a higher, 
that essence which has no higher above it cannot be a 
separate individual: if the soul is contra-distinguished 
from the Idea by its relation to the material world (by 
the share which the Unlimited has in it), a soul cannot 
be attributed to the Idea as such, nor consequently to 
God, who is identical with the highest Idea. Plato 
has nowhere expressly drawn out these consequences, 
but, on the other hand, he has done nothing to guard 
against them. He often speaks of God as.a person; 
and we have no right to see in this only a conscious 
adaptation of his language to the popular religious 
notions. Such a mode of representation was, as before 
remarked, indispensable to him (on account of the 
immobility of Ideas) in order to explain phenomena ; 
and all that he says concerning the perfection of 
God, divine Providence, and the care of the Gods for 
men,'” gives the impression, not that he is deliberately 
translating philosophic ideas into a language grown. 
strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the 
religious belief, and holds it in the main to be wel! 
founded. Yet he never tries to reconcile these religious 
notions more definitely with his scientific conceptions, 
or to demonstrate their mutual compatibility. We can 
therefore only conclude that he was unconscious of the 


problem,”* (In his scientific enquiry mto the highest $ 


be so.as xwpsrai. It hasalready quently the most universal. 

been shown, p. 237 sq., that the 17% Vide p. 267, 114. 

Platonic Ideas are the hypostasized 6 This Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl 
concepts ofgenus. Butthe highest i. 370 sqq., candidly admits, though 
Idea as such must be necessarily he will not allow that the Ideas 
the highest genus, and conse- are the universal, and that therefore 


U 


ot 


Ce 
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causes he confined himself to the Ideas, and when, as in 
the Timeus, he found it necessary to introduce the 
Deity side by side with them, he does so without proof 

Soe or accurate definition, but merely as a presupposition of ( QO. 
faith."’ For his personal needs,’* and for practical 
application, he held to the belief in Gods, purifying i 
indeed in the spirit of his philosophy,’ but not in- 
vestigating very narrowly its relation to the doctrine of 
Ideas; contenting himself with the thought that both 
asserted the same truth; that the Ideas were truly \ 
divine, and that the highest Idea coincided with the 
highest Deity. ] The difficulties besetting the com- 


the _predication 


would contradict their concept. 
Whether this supposition is 
‘honourable to the philosopher’ 
(as Stumpf, loc. cit., maintains 
against me) or not, is not the 
question which the historical en- 
quirer has to put; we have simply 
to discover what can be proved, 
or at least made probable. It is 
certainly not improbable that even 
Plato was uncouscious of a problem 
which remained a secret to all 
antiquity up to the time of Plo- 
tinus, and that he overlooked the 
difficulty in which the theory of 
Ideas involved him just as much 
as many others which lay nearer 
to hand. 


o- 17 'Tim. 28 A sqq. it is proved 


that the wort must have a cause, 
for, as being corporeal, it came into 
existence, TO 5’ ab yevoudvy paper 
tm’ airiou twds dvdyKnv elvac 
vyevésOar. It is not, however, 
shown further that this alriov is 
reducible to a woimrhs, rarhp, 5n- 
puoupyés ; we have here dogmatic 
beliefs and scientific ideas set 


of personality simply down side by side. 


This is unmistakably the 
real point, and so far I agree with 
Deuschle’s remark (Plato, Mythen, 
16 sq.) that to Plato’s mind the 
personal God had a meaning be- 
yond a mere mythical personifi- 
cation. This, however, holds good, 
not only of a God, but also of the 
gods. 

19 On this point more exact 
details will be given later on, 

120 But does not this make 
Plato a pantheist? Even if this 
were 80, it would be no great 
misfortune, and still less a valid 
objection against the result of an 
historical enquiry. This, however, 
is not the question here, and the 
title which Rettig bas given to 
his treatise, ‘ Alrfa in the Philebus 
the personal Divinity of Plato or 
Plato no pantheist,’ implies a very 
vague conception of pene 
If Plato had repudiated the per- 
sonality of the divinity, he would 
still not be a pantheist. In_ his 
latest principles he has neither 
removed the dualism of the Idea 
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parison of things so essentially different seem to have 
been overlooked by Plato, as by many another philo- 
sopher before and since his time.'* 

In thus determining the highest Being as the Good, 


and as Reason assigning an end, Plato apprehends it as ~ 


{ the creative principle, revealing itself in the Pheno- 


menon: because Go 


and so-called Matter, nor the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from things and 
of the Ideas from one another. 
But the statement against which 
Rettig takes the field does not 
assert that Plato repudiated the 
personality of the divinity, but 
merely that he did not enquire 
into the question of personality. 

181 Tbe view above developed, 
that the Idea of the Good is iden- 
tical with the divinity, is found 
with different modifications of de- 
tail, which affect the question of 
the personality of the Platonic 
God (not to mention the Neo- 
Platonists), in Herbart, Einleit. in 
d. phil. WW. i. 248; Plat. Syst. 
fund. ibid. xii. 78; Schleierma- 
cher, Pl. WW. ii. C 134; Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 311 sq.; Preller, 
Hist. phil. gr-rim. 2 A p. 249; 
Bonitz, Disputatt. Plat. 5 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 322 sqq.; Schweg- 
ler, Gesch. d. Phil. 3 A 56; 
Striimpell, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. 
d. Gr. 131; Ueberweg, Rhein. 
Mus. ix. 69 sqq. ; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. i. 360, ii. 22, 196, 202; 
Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 644 8q., 
659, v. 214 sq., 258, 689 sq., vi. 
86; Stumpf, loc. cit.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl. i. 370 sqq. (Other 
authorities apud Stallbaum, Plat. 
Tim. 47.) I cannot, however, for 
the reasons above stated, agree 


is good, He formed the world.'* 


with Steinhart (iv. 645), in re- 
ferring Phileb, 30 A, C to the 
divinity in an absolute sense. In 
Phedr. 246 C, which he also 
quotes, Plato is not expressing 
his own views on the divinity, 
but simply the ordinary opinion, 
which he declares to be mistaken. 
It appears to me a very improbable 
conjecture of Steinhart’s (vi. 87 
sq.), that Plato distinguished be- 
tween a principle of rest or per- 
manency and an efficient principle 
of motion, an objective and sub- 
jective, an Ideal and a real side in 
the divine Being—the former the 
Idea of the Good, the latter Spirit. 
Both forms of statement are found 
in Plato, but he does not in any 
way indicate that different sides 
of the divine principle are thereby 
intended. All the objections of 
Rettig, Volquardsen, &c. to my 
view, so far as they seemed to me 
to be of any importance, will be 
found to have been noticed either 
with or without express reference. 

2 Tim. 29 D: Aéywuer 3h GV 
iv twa alriay yéveow Kal 7d way 
rode 6 Evviaras Evvésrncerv. dyabds 
fw ayabe 5€ obdels aepl ovdevds 
obdérore eyylyverac PObvos (the 
very same important position 
which Plato brings as an objec- 
tion, Pheedr. 247 A, to the Oeiov 
@bovepdv of the popular creed). 
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The doctrine of Ideas is in this way connected with the 
study of the Cosmos,—Dialectics with Physics. 


rovrou 5’ éxrés Gy wavra bri uddo- 
ra yevésbar éBovrtnOy mwapadhor 
éaur@ ... Bovrnfels yap 6 eds 
ayabd uev wavra, pravpor 5é undev 


elvac xara Stvauy, ofrw 5) wav 


Scov Fw dpardy waparaSur ovx 
havxiav dyov, dNAG Kwovpevoy wry L- 
weAws Kal ardxrws, els rdfw abrd 
Hyayev éx ris drakias, nynod mevos 
éxeivo rovrov wavrws Guewoy. 
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yy va ~ CHAPTER VII. 
“~~ 


PHYSICS, 
tA Ky 
THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE WORLD OF PHENOMENA, 


Unper the name of Physics we include all discussions 
relating to the sphere of natural existence; on the 
general causes of the world of Phenomena, as contra- 
distinguished from the world of Ideas; on the Cosmos 
and its parts; and on Man. The first of these enquiries 
has three divisions: (1) the universal groundwork of 
the Sensuous as such, namely Matter; (2) the relation 
of the Sensuous to the Idea; (3) that which mediatises 
between the world of Ideas and that of Sense—the 
World-soul, 

1. Matter. To understand Plato’s doctrine of 
Matter, we must look back to his doctrine of Ideas. 
Plato considers Ideas as the only true existence: he 
regards the sensible Phenomenon as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-Being; that to which only a 
transition from Being to Non-Being, and from Non- 
Being to Being, only a Becoming, and never a Being, 
can belong. In the Phenomenon the Idea is never 
purely presented to us, but always intermingled with 
its opposite, confusedly, broken up in a Plurality 
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of individuals, hidden beneath the material veil.!. The 
Phenomenon is not an absolute self-dependent existence, 
but all its Being is Being for another, by means of 
another, in relation to another, for the sake of another.” 
The objects of Sense are therefore, in a word, only a 
ae arr aie ney mera and Divided ; 
what there exists purely for and by itself is here in, and 
by reason of, another; what is there Being, is here 
Becoming. But how is this metamorphosis of the Idea 
in the Phenomenon brought about? The cause of it 
cannot lie in the Ideas themselves; these, even if they 
enter into a community of existence, still remain indi- 
vidually distinct, without interminglement, each in its 
own specific essence: an Idea cannot coalesce with its 
opposite or pass over into it.* Therefore, if one Idea 


1 Vide supra and Rep. vii. 524 
C, vi. 493 E, 476 A, 477 A; 
Symp. 211 E, 207 D; Polit. 269 
D 


2 Symp. 211 A, where arche- 
typal Beauty in opposition to 
phenomenal beauty (ra modda 
kaha) is described as od rH pev 
xaddv, TH 8 aloxpdv, ovdé ore 
per, tore 5 ob, odd mpds pev 7d 
kaddv ampds 5@ 7d aloxpdv odd’ 
Ev0a pev Kaddv, &vOa 3 aloxpor, 
ws riot pev by Kardv, riol be 
alexpéy, Phileb. 54 C, vide chap. 
ji, pn. 10. Tim. 52 C: elxdve per 
(sensible appearance), éwrelrep odd’ 
atrd roiro éf’ § yéyovey (the 
Actual, for the exposition of which 
it serves) éavrijs éoriw, érépov be 
tTivos del déperac ddvracua, dad 
ratra év érépw mpoojxe twl yly- 
verOat, ovcias duwoyérws dytexo- 


pévny, } pndév 7d wapdwav abriy 
elvat, Cf. Rep. v. 476 A; Phedo, 
102 B sq.; also Crat. 386 D; 
Theet. 160 B, in which latter 
passage, however, Plato is not 
speaking in his own name. 

3 Phedo, 102 D sqq.: éuot yap 
galverar ob pdvov atrd rd péyebos 
obdéror’ €0é\ew dua péya kal 
ouxpoy elvat, &e., ws 8 airws cat 
TO opixpivy 7d év Huiv odk é0éXeE 
wore péya ylyverOac obdé MAO 
ovddy ray évavriwvy, &e. To this 
it is objected that Socrates himself 
had just said that opposites come 
from opposites, to which it is re- 
plied: rére pev yap édéyero éx Tod 
évavriov mpdyuaros 7d évavrlor 
mpayua ylyverOat, vdv &¢ bre abrd 
7d évavriov daur@ évavrlov ovK dy 
crore yevarro, &c. Cf. Soph. 252 
D, 255 A, 
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goes through many other Ideas, and includes them in 
itself,* each must still maintain its unchanged identity,° 
after its own fashion. One concept allows itself to com- 
bine with another, only so far as it is identical with 
that other.’ Sensible objects on the other hand, in 
contradistinction from Ideas, are capable of assuming 
not only similar, but also opposite conditions; and this 
is so essential in them, that Plato plainly says there is 
not one of them which is not at the same time its own 
opposite, the existence of which is not simultaneously 
its non-existence.” This imperfection of the Pheno- 
menon cannot spring from the Idea: it rather proves 
that necessity as well as Reason is the cause of the 
world, and that this irrational cause cannot entirely be 
overcome by Reason.’ Consequently to explain Sense 
as such, a special principle must be assumed, and this 
principle must be the direct contrary of the Idea, for 
it is precisely the contradiction between the Phenomenon 
and the Idea which has to be derived from it. It 
must contain the cause of the Non-being, the divisi- 
bility, the mutability of the Phenomenon, and only 
this; for whatever is real, one, and permanent, origi- 


vnOn* vob be avdyxns Apxovros r@ 
weidew abriy Trav yryvoudvur Ta 
mwreiota ert 75 BéArioTov yew, 


4 Soph. 253 D; vide chap. v. 
note 78. 
5 Phileb. 15 B (vide note 88). 


Cf. pp. 228, 240. It will be shown 
presently that Repub. v. 476 A 
does not contradict this view. 


8 Soph. = q.; vide P. 249. 
7 Rep. 479 A (vide p. 224); 
Pheedo, 02. 


8 Tim. 48 A: Beueyuern yap oby 
h rotde rod Kécuou vyéveois €F 
dvdyxns Te Kal vol cusrdcews éyev- 


ratryn Kara taird re 6 dvd-yxns 
Arrwpévyns vrd mweois Eudpovos 
olrw Kar’ apxas Evvicraro réde rd 
way, ef tis obv  yéyove Kara TadTa 
bvrws épet, puxtéov xal 7d Tis 
Travwpevys eldos airias, y pépew 
wépuxey, Cf. Tim. 56 C, 68 E; 
Theet. 176 A. 
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nates exclusively with the Idea. 
be the purely Existent, this principle will be the 
purely Non-existent ; if the one be uniform and invari- 
able Essence, the other must be absolute division and 
This principle is what is usually, 
though not in Platonic phraseology,? termed by us 


absolute change. 


Platonic Matter. 


® The word #Ay in Plato bears 
the same signification as in ordi- 
nary speech: it means a ‘ wood,’ 
‘timber,’ and sometimes generally 
‘material.’ The later philosophic 
application of the word to signify 
the abstract concept of material 
substratum is expressed by Plato, 
so far as he has that concept at all, 
in other ways. This holds good 
of Tim. 69 A, where, after a dis- 
cussion on the two kinds of causes 
to be mentioned later on, we read : 
br’ otfy 3) ra viv olov réxroow 
hey ty wapdxerat 7a Tv altiwy 
yévn «SwAacuéva (or -Awpeva): 
‘since we have the different kinds 
of causes set out before us, as 
carpenters have their timber,’ and 
Phileb. 54 B (supra, chap. vi. 
n. 10). The context gives no 
occasion for understanding ody, 
with Susemibl, Genet. Entw. ii. 43, 
and Wohlstein, Mat. w. Weltseele 
(Marb. 1863), p. 7, as ‘matter in 
general,’ 3 not — (on a 
analogy of ¢dpuaxa and 8Spyava 
in the aoe of raw material. The 
so-called Timens of Locri uses 
try (93 A sqq., 97 F), where Plato 
(Timeus, 48 [5 sqq.) has trodox} 
yevécews, plow Ta TdyTa oopara 
dexonevn, detauevn, exuaryetov, éxeivo 
‘év G@ ylyverat, xubpa, rémos, &e. 
“fn, as a technical philosophic 
term, is first met with in Aristotle, 
and is frequently used in his ex- 
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ition of the Platonic doctrine. 

t does not, however, follow that 
he had heard the word from 
Plato’s own lips in the oral dis- 
courses ; for, as is well known, 
Aristotle does not hesitate to 
enunciate the views of earlier 
thinkers in his own terminology. 
In Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 210 a. 1, he 
says: Plato in the Timeus (where, 
however, this denotation never oc- 
curs) calls Ay the pweOexrexdy, in 
the dypaga Séyuara. It is the 
Great and Small. If we consider 
how foreign the word is to the 
Timeus, how closely its usage in 
Aristotle is connected with the 
peculiar leading ideas of his sys- 
tem, and how little it is suitable 
to Plato, who did not, like his 
scholars, seek for the basis of the 
or in a positive substratum ; 
and if again we observe that, for 
the reasons given above, it could 
not have occurred in the dypada 
déyuara, and that Theophrastus 
(in the passage quoted c ~ vi. 
note 165) does not appear to know 
the term as Platonic, it will seem 
far from probable that Plato in- 
troduced it into philosophic lan- 
guage. Although therefore I shall 
make use of Aristctle’s term for 
the sake of brevity, I do not wish 
it to be considered as Platonic, 
Gua may be more correctly re- 
garded as an ordinary Platonic 


Therefore if the Idea 
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aL description of it is given in the Philebus and 
Timeeus.'° The Philebus (24 E) designates the uni- 
versal substratum of the sensible Phenomenon as the 
Unlimited, and ascribes to it ‘all that is capable of more 
and less, of stronger and weaker, and of excess ;’ that 
is to say, the Unlimited is that within which no fixed 
and exact determination is possible, the element of 
conceptless existence, of change, which never arrives 
at Being and permanence.'’ The Timeeus (48 E) enters 


denotation of the corporeal, in its 
general character and as distin- 
guished from the spiritual. It 
occurs in this sense, Suph. 246 A- 
248 A; Polit. 269 D, 273 B (where 
Schaarschmidt, Samm]. d._ plat. 
Schr. 210, thinks he finds an evi- 
dence of spuricusness in this ‘un- 
Platonic’ signification of the word) ; 
and also Phileb. 29 C: cf. 64 B, 
and particularly (together with the 
equivalent cwuarcedes, in Tim. 28 
B) 31 B, 34 B, 35 A, 36 D, 
50 B. The concept of c&pa, how- 
ever, does not coincide with that 
of matter: the cua is visible and 
palpable, and this presupposes that 
it consists of the clements (Tim. 
28 B, 31 B sqq.); the sc-called 
matter, on the contrary, is anterior 
to the elementary bodies, yet it has 
none of their determinations in 
itself, and is therefore not per- 
ceptible tothesenses. The wavdexées 
becomes the v@ua because it admits 
the form of the four elements. 
NG In the passage quoted p. 263, 
Cf, Tim, 27 D, where it is 
said of the sensible as a whole, 
that it is yeyrduevor uev dei dv Se 
obdémore .. . S6Ey per’ alcPhoews 
adéyou Sofagrév, yryvduevoy xal 
droddtipevoy, SvTws Se ovddmrore bv. 


Wobhlstein, loc. cit. 3 sq. 8 sq., 
would understand by the yeyvope- 
vov det in this passage not the 
world but matter, and would refer 
the yevynrév wapddecyua mentioned 
in what follows (28 B, 29 A) to 
matter also. Against the first of 
these suppositions there is the cir- 
cumstance that the yeyvduevor dei 
is not merely perceptible and pre- 
sentable but also subject to be- 
coming and perishing, Matter, 
according to Plato (cf. note 14), is 
neither, A complete and accu- 
rate consideration of the passage 
will show both suppositions to be 
equally untenable. With respect 
to the yeyvduevoy del it is remarked 
that it must have an author. The 
question follows, What archetype 
the author used in its creation? 
That which is fashioned after an 
archetype is itself neither the arche- 
type nor the material in which it 
is fashioned. Nor can the materiel 
be identified with the archetype 
which it is to represent, as Wohi. 
stein maintains. By the yerynrdv 
mapdderyua is not meant anything 
which actually preceded the crea- 
tion of the world; it is merel 

something laid down hypotheti- 
cally. Instead of saying, ‘the 
creator fashioned the world on an 
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more into detail. Plato here distinguishes first the arche- 
typical, self-identical Essence—Ideas. Secondly, comes 
that which is imitated from them, the sensible Pheno- 
menon. In the third place we have that which is at 
once the groundwork and the receptacle of all Becoming, 
the common element which underlies all corporeal ele- 
ments and all determinate matter. In the ceaseless 
flux of all these forms in the circle of Becoming this 
common element runs through them as their perma- 
nent substratum: it is the something in which they 
become, and to which they return. It is never repre- 
sented in them purely, but only under a particular 
form;'” it is the impressible mass (ékuayetov) out of 
which they were all formed, but which, for that very 
reason, must itself be without specific quality or definite 
form. That such an element must be presupposed, 
Plato proves from the continual flux of things sensible, 
the constant passing of the elements one into another. 
This he says would be impossible if the determinate 
kinds of matter in themselves were something real, a 
Something, and not merely modifications of one com- 
mon and therefore necessarily indeterminate third 
Something.’ That Something he more precisely de- | y* 
scribes as an invisible and shapeless nature, capable of 


eternal archetype,’ Plato says ‘he macav bon pévima ds bvTa atra 


fashioned it not according to the 
Becoming, but according to the 
Eternal.’ 

22 49 D sq.: we must not call 
any definite material (as_ fire, 
water, &c.) a réde or roto, but 
only a rowtrov, because they are 
always passing into one another! 
gpetyer yap obxy brduevov riv rob 
765e Kal toiro nal rhy r@de xal 


évdeixvurat pao. . 1. & D BE 
éyyryvéueva del Exacrov airay pay- 
raverat kal waduy éxeiPerv dwé\XuTar, 
pévov éxelvo ad mpocayopevew Te 
Te Tovro Kal T@ Tdd€ MpoTXpwuevous 
évéuara, x.T.X. 

13-49 B sqq. We have already 
met with something similar in 
Diogenes of Apollonia, vol. i. p. 
219, 
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taking any shape ;'* as Space, which, itself eternal and 
imperishable, provides a home for all Becoming; as 
the Other, in which all Becoming must be, in order 

exist at all; while true Existence, as in itself sole, can- 
not enter a sphere so entirely different from itself.” 
The statements of Plato’s disciples are all to this effect. 
According to Aristotle, Plato in his discourses reduced 
Matter to the Unlimited, or, as he usually says, to the 


6 n% 


4 50 A sqq.; e.g. as gold 
continually transformed into all 
possible figures would still be 
called gold, so with the nature 
(¢ors) which admits all bodies in 
itself: rabrdév avriy del rpoopyréov * 
€x yap THs éauTis 7d wapdray ovK 
éflorarat duvduews. Séxerai re yap 
del ra, wdvra, cal popdny ovdeulav 
mworé overt trav eloidvrwr dpolay 
ethnpev ovdan7y oddauds* éxparyetov 
yap dice wavri xeirat, kwovmerdy TE 
kal dcacxnuarifduevov vwrd trav elorby- 
tov, palverar 5é 5: éxeiva Adore 
Goer, Ta Be elordvra Kal éfidvTa 
Tév dvruwv del piutuara (that which 
enters into that nature is in each 
case the copy of the Ideas), rurw- 
Gévra am’ abrayv rpdrov twa bic- 
ppacrov xai Oavyaorév. .. . That 
in which an impression is to be 
taken must in itself be &uoppoy 
éxelvwy amracévy trav lddwy, bcas 
BENot SéxerOai rofev. If it already 
had any of these forms, it would 
give back the impression badly. 
Just as we make the oil, out of 
which ointments are to be pre- 

ared, scentless, and the wax form- 
ess which we intend to mould, 
Tabrov oivy xal Tw Ta THY WdavTwr 
del re Svrwv Kara way éavrod (in 
each of its parts) ro\\dxis dpouor- 
@para Karas pédAdXovri SéxerOac 
wdvrwv éxrds altg mpoohxe wepu- 


kévae Tay eidGv. 5d 8) Thy rod 
yeyovbros éparot Kal rdvrws alocdn- 
To pntépa kal Urodoxhy unre yi 
pyre dépa phre wip prhre viwp 
Aéywmev, upre doa ex rovrwy unre 
éf dv rata yéyovev’ ddd’ dvdparov 
elds te Kal Guoppor, mraviexés 
peradduBavoy 5& dmropwrard my 
Tov vonrod Kal dvcadwrérarov abrd 
Aéyorres ob} Yevoduefa. The cor- 
rect view is simply that: wip yey 
éxdorote atrod 7d mwemupwyudvov 
Képos alvecGar, rd be vypavOev 
bdwp, K.T.r. 

19 52 A sq.: duodoynréov, év 
pév elvac Td kara rabra eldos Exor, 
ayévynrov Kal dvwdeBpor, Kc... . 
7d 5é duudvupov Buoy re éxelvw 
(sensible Being) devrepov . . . rpl- 
tov b¢ ad yévos bv 7d Tis xwWpas 
del, POopav od mpordexduevov, édpav 
6 wapéxov boa Exar yéverw Wacw, 
aitd S52 per’ dvacOnolas amrév 
Aoyiouws Tur vd0y, pbys miordy, 
awpos 5 5) Kal dvetporod\otper SXé- 
mwovres, kal dayev dvayxaiov eival 
wou Td bv drav tv Tut Tory kai 
karéxov xwpav twa, Td be pyre év 
yn pire mov Kar’ otpavdy ovdéey 
elvac .. . TAAONEs, ws elkdve per, 
x.7.d. (vide note 2)... obros wey 
otv 5) wapa Tis éuijs Yypou Aoyi- 
oels dv Keparalw 5e55c0w Néyos, Sv 
Te kal xupay kal yéveow elvar rpla 
Tpixh Kal mply obpavody yevécOar 
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Great and Small, in order thus to express that its 
specific essence consists, not in fixed, self-identical, 
Ideally defined properties, but only in extensive or 
intensive quantity; that it is capable of enlargement 
and diminution, of increase and decrease to an indefi- 
nite extent.° Hermodorus says he described it as all 
that stands in the relation of Great and Small, that has 
in itself an endless gradation of more and less, that falls 
‘under the category of the inconstant, the infinite, the 
formless, the Non-existent, and as.such can neither be 
called a principle nor a Being.” | What then are we to 
gather from these statements was Plato’s real opinion ? 
It was once generally supposed that Plato taught the 
) existence of an eternal corporeal Matter, or, at any | 4 
rate, of a corporeal Matter that_preceded the creation 
of the_world. Aristotle first gave. occasion to this 
view,'* though he does not share it; among later 
writers it is almost universal, and in modern times it 
has found many noteworthy supporters,!® though: not a 
few*’ opponents.” Much may be urged in its favour. 





6 Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 15, ¢. 6, 8 Vide p. 283, 160. 


306 b. 27; iv. 2, 209 b. 33, 1, 9, 
192 a, 11; Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 20 
sqq. 1, 7, 988 a, 25; iii, 3, 998 b. 
10. This statement is more fully 
discussed in my Plat. Stud. p. 217 
sqq., and later on in this chapter. 

Tn the statement of Dercyllides 
as to Hermodorus (borrowed from 
Simplicius), vide p. 277, 137, 
which is quoted in detail in my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, p. 20 sqq., 
and again by Susemilil, Genet, 
Entw. 11. 522 sqq. The quotation 
from Eudemus, vol. i. 302-3, 3rd 
edit., agrees with this. 


19 Bonitz, Disput. Platonice, 65 
sq.; Brandis, Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. a. 295 
sqq.; Stallbaum, Plat. Tim. p. 43, 
205 sqq.; Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i, 125; Hegel, Gesch. der Phil. ii. 
231 sq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. theor. 
Phil. d. Gr. 144 sqq.; Ueberweg 
iib. d. pl. Welts., Rheiu.-Mus, ix. 
57 sqq.; Volqnardsen Idee. d. 
pers. Geist. 70 sq. ; Schneider, D. 
Mat. Princ. d. plat. Metaph. (Gera, 
1872) 11 sq.; Wohlstein, Mat. u. 
Welts. 11 sq., &c. 

2° Béckh, in Daub and Creu- 
zer's Studien, iii. 26 sqq.; Ritter, 
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The groundwork of sensuous existence is undoubtedly 
described in the Timeeus as a material substratum ;— 
it is that in which all particular forms of matter arise, 
and into which they resolve themselves ;” it is com- 
pared with the unhewn mass out of which the artist 
fashions his figures; it is set forth as the rovro and 
réée, which, never departing from its own nature, 
assumes sometimes the form of fire, sometimes that of 
water, &c.: lastly, mention is made of something 
visible, which, before the beginning of the world, had, 
in the restlessness of lawless motion, the forms and 
qualities of all elements confusedly and uncertainly in 
itself.2% But this last enunciation contradicts others 
too palpably to be maintained. Plato repeatedly de- 


Gesch. der Phil. ii. 345° sq.; 
Preller, Hist. phil. Gr.-rém. 257 ; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der Phil. p. 
105; Steinhart, Plat. W. vi. 115 
sqq.; Susemih], Genet. Entw. ii. 
405 sqq.; Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 
333 sq.; Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 103 sqq. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 
212, 225. 

21 Marbach, Gesch. der Phil. i. 
P; 113 sq., and Sigwart, Gesch. der 
*hil. i. 117 sqq., express them- 
selves vaguely, Ast (iiber die 
Materie in Tim. Abhandl. der Miin- 
chener Akad. i. 45-54) does not 
clearly state his own views as to 
Plato’s mexning. 

= Videsupra, 298. Thestatement 
Tim. 51 A, that the brodoxh Tod 
yeyevéros is neither one of the four 
elements, wire boa éx tovrwr ure 
€& Gy tabra yéyovev, is merely in- 
tended to exclude the notion of any 
definite matter: the individual 
sensible things are what come into 


being from the elements. By ‘ that 
out of which these become’ we are 
not merely to understand the tri- 
angles (vide chap. viii.) of which 
Plato composes the elements. The 
expression seems designedly gene- 
ral, to suit any other supposition 
which represents the elements as 
derived ; e.g. the theories of the 
Atomists and of Anaxagoras. There 
is no real question as to what the 
elements are composed of. The 
object is rather to guard against 
any confusion of the primal sub- 
stratum with the components of 
the elements (determined in form 
or quality), whatever they may be. 

2 Tim. 30 A, vide p. 291, 181; 
52 D sqq. 69 B; cf. Polit. 269 
D, 273 B: rotdrwy 5 aire [ry 
koopy] 7d cwparoeides THs TvyKpd- 
gews alriov, 7d rs mwddac wore 
picews civrpopov, Sri words hy 
peréxov draglas mply els rov viv 
kdopov adixéc Oat. 
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clares that the common substratum of all elementary 
forms must be entirely formless, Here beginnings of 
configuration are attributed to it, Elsewhere he holds 
that all the visible was originally created.** Accord- 
ing to this passage, a visible something existed before 
the creation of the world.* He makes all motion in 
the corporeal to come from the soul. Here inanimate 
matter is said to be continually moved. These contra- 
dictions are not to be evaded by the distinction of a 
double matter ;7° (a primitive matter which, as wholly 
shapeless, is likewise invisible and uncorporeal,—and a 


*4 Tim, 28 B. 

* The expedient, which Stall. 
baum (Plat. Tim. 205 sqq.) and 
apparently also Volquardsen (loc. 
cit. 70 sq.) adopt in the supposition 
that God first made matter and 
then fashioned the world out of it, 
is thoroughly inadmissible. Had 
this been Plato’s meaning he must 
somewhere or other have declared 
it; but there is not a single pas- 
sage in which a creation of matter 
is taught or hinted at (on Tim. 52 
D, cf. note 27), nor does Aristotle 
know anything about it; the Ti- 
meus rather distinguishes — the 
foundation of the corporeal from 
all Becoming: the archetype is 
one, the copy is two, yéverw Exov 
kal dpardv, the vwrodoyh yevécews 
three (48 E); drav dcovrep éxn 
yéveow (49 KE, vide note 12) is a 
mere rooirory, not a réde; the 
&pav mapéxov boa tre yéveow 
waow is separated from the alc@y- 
Tov and yervynrdy (52 A, vide note 
15). One is fashioned by God: of 
the other it is said that he has re- 
ceived it to form it into the world 


(30 A: wav Scov hy dpardv wapada- 
Bav. 68 E: raidra 5) wdvra rére 
tairy wepuxéra é& dvdyxns do... 
Snuroupyds . .. wapeddupaver, hvi- 
xa Tov abrdapKn Te kal Tov TeAeWTATOV 
Oedv éyévva). Expressions like this 
cannot mean that God created it 
for this end and then formed it: 
and Plato could not possibly have 
assumed this, Supposing that 
there were in the world no ele- 
ment in its essence and origin 
independent of the divine causality, 
the Emitation of that causality by 
necessity, and the opposition of 
vots and dvdyxy, so expressly em- 
phasised by Plato, would have no 
foundation ; for (Politicus, 273 B) 
only good is communicated to the 
world by its author, everything 
incomplete and bad can only origi- 
nate from its corporeal nature. 
Were this likewise the work of the 
Divinity, there could be, on Plato's 
theory; no such thing as evil in the 
world, 

* Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus, ix. 
i Siebeck loc. cit. is opposed to 
iim. 


i. 
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secondary matter, which even before the creation of 
the world was to a certain extent formed). Not only 
does Plato give no hint of such a distinction,” but he 
expressly excludes it, by attributing to the same sub- 
stratum—which at first, before the Deity has begun to 
set it in order, is described as entirely without proper- 
ties—an unregulated motion, and those beginnings of 
elementary forms, which it is difficult to conceive as 
originating prior to the framing of the Cosmos,.”* This 
point must therefore belong to the mythical expressions 
in which the Timeus abounds.” It is the ancient 
notion of Chaos which Plato temporarily appropriates, 


‘7 Tim. 52 D (supra, note 15 
end) might perhaps suggest itself; 
where by yéveous, as distinguished 
from xwWpa, the so-called secondary 
matter might be understood. But 
the comparison of p. 50 C (yén 
TpiTTa, TO pev yeyvouevov, Td 8’ év 
@ yiyvera, 7d 8 5bev dpouorotinevoy 
pverat 7d yeyvouevov) and 52 A 
(supra, note 15 beginning) proves 
that the yéveors applies to that 
which is fashioned on the model 
of the ideas—the word of sense, 
This would of course not be ante- 
rior to the world: Plato does not 
say that the yryrduevov was before 
the world, but simply that the dv, 
the xWpa, and the yéveocs are dis- 
tinct (rpia rpixp), and were always 
80, i.e. they are distinct in concept. 

*8 Tim. 48 E, Plato says: hassles 
the previous two classes (el5y), the 
wapadecyua and the plunua mapa- 
deiyumaros, there is a third, the 
vrodoxy or TiOnvyn yevécews. After 
having shown that all determinate 
matter, in its continual interchange 


and transition, presupposes such 
an unchangeable substratum, he 
repeats, 50 C (vide previous note), 
his enumeration and explains that 
none of the forms and attributes 
which it is to appropriate can 
belong to that substratum ; then, 
52 A (vide note 15), he again re- 
curs to the same classification, 
which, 52 D (ibid. end), is repeated 
a third time, and immediately adds 
the words: tiv 52 3) yevécews 
TiOjvny bypawonévny,kal rupoupérny, 
&ec. wavrodamiy per ldeiv palvec Oat, 
Sta 52 7d nO’ dpolwy Suvduewy pre 
lcoppdruv éumirdacOa Kar’ ovdév 
adris loopporeiv, &c. Here it is 
obvious that the 7:0jv7 is the sub- 
stratum previously described as 
entirely formless, which however 
cannot possibly be liquid, fiery, 
&e., before it has taken the forms 
of the elementary bodies. 

*9 So, according to Béckh, loc. 
cit., with all that goes beyond the 
theory of matter in this dialogue, 
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replacing it by something else when he has to explain 
himself more definitely. The rest has more weight, 
but is still not decisive; even if that which underlies 
all determinate matter, as substratum and as cause of 
its apparent constitution, be, according to our view, 
Matter alone, it may still be asked whether that view is 
shared by Plato. He constantly declares, and the 
Timeus reiterates the declaration (27 D), that only to 
the Idea does true existence belong; but how can he 
maintain this if Matter be set beside the Idea, as AN 
second substance, equally eternal, and according to its tt 
essential nature equally permanent and self-identical, 
in all the vicissitude of its forms? So far, however, 
from doing so, Plato designates matter with sufficient 
clearness as the Non-existent. According to the 
~'Timeeus, it is neither to be apprehended by Thought, 4 
like the Idea; nor by Perception, like the sensible @ 
Phenomenon.*” Since then, true Being, according to 
Plato, is absolutely knowable, while that which is inter- 
mediate between Being and Non-being is the object of 
perception, and Non-being is wholly unknowable,— it 
follows that Matter can only belong to Non-being. 
And the same inference is deducible from the definition 
of sense as a middle term between Being and Non- 
being.” If all the Being of Sense arises from par- 
ticipation in Ideas, that can only be Non-being o 
whereby Sense and Ideas are contradistinguished from 
each other. Plato, however, has expressed himself still 





% 2 A sq.; vide note 15. *® Rep. v. 479, vi. 509 B, vii. 

3 Vide p. 266. 517 C sq.; Phrdo, 74 A sq.; 76D, 

82 Rep. v. 477 A, 479 B 8q., 100 D; Symp. 211 B; Parm. 129 
x. 597 A. A, 130 B. 
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wt more clearly: ‘That in which all things appear, grow we Ah 
€> up and decay, is Space.** It is, therefore, that Third 

Element which, side by side with Ideas and the Pheno- \“ 

menal world, is required as the universal groundwork 

of the latter.” It is conceived, not as a mass filling 

space, but as Space itself—the Empty, which receives 

into itself the forms of the corporeal. Hence the 

Timzeus never speaks of this groundwork of the sensibly- 

perceptible as that out of which, but always as that in 

which, things have become.*® Aristotle, too, agrees 

with this; his testimony is all the more weighty, as 

his inclination to fit in the views of others under 


oJ“ Cf with Tim. 49 E: (é $82 
eyycyvbpeva del Exacra abrév pav- 
rdgera xalwdduw éxetbev dwddduTat) 
ibid. 52 A: (7d aloOnrdv) yeyvd- 
pevév re &y tun Téorw Kal wadw 
éxeiPev daroNNtmevov. 

% Loc. cit.: rplrov 5 ad -yévos 
by rd THs xwpas del POopay od 
mpocdexsuevov, Eipay 5@ mwapéxov 
boa Exec yéveow maou, K.7.d.; vide 
note 15. Tim. 53 D: odros perv 
ot bh wapa ris éutjs yHpov Aoy- 
obels év xepadaly 5edhc0w Nbyos, bv 
Te kal xwpay kal yéveow elvar, &c. 
It is unimportant whether we 
translate xwpa here by ‘space,’ or 
with Schneider (d. mat. Princ. d. 
plat. Metaph. mt by ‘place,’ for 

lace just as well as space can be 
imagined empty or full. The onl 
point here is whether it is a full 
or an empty space, which, accord- 
ing to Plato, forms the original 
substratam of the corporeal world. 
But as Plato expressly marks the 
xpa as the sphere of all Becoming, 
we need not give it the more limited 
signification of Place (i.e. deter- 
mined space), rather than the gene- 


ral one of Space. Plato himself, 
according to Aristotle, did not dis- 
tinguish between xwpa and rémos : 
y. subter, note 39. 

% He says, 50 A, 53 A, of the 
elements, that things are fashioned 
é§ abrd@y, for they have determined 
forms, they are bodies (which is 
not the case with the defapyévy ; of. 
note 9, end), and therefore con- 
stituent parts of things. With re- 
spect to that which precedes the 
elements as their general substra- 
tum, it is merely said, 49 E, 50 
C-E, 52 A-B, that it is that é& 
ylyverar, the éxdexduevoy wdvra 
yévn év airg, &c. Such an expres- 
sion, repeated six times, cannot be 
unintentional, but can only be ex- 
plained on the view enunciated 
above. What, again, is the mean- 
ing of the statement, 50 A (supra, 
note 14), in a comparison, that as 
the figures which we make éx 

pvood are all gold, so it is with 
the plow Ta wdvra cwuata Sexo- 
pévn; it isto be considered in all 
of them as one and the same? In 
both cases the substratum remains 


x 
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categories of his system would have disposed him 
rather to ascribe to his master the notion of Matter as 
@ positive principle side by side with the Idea, in oppo- 
sition to Plato’s real meaning, than to deny, without 
historical reason, that Plato held such an opinion. 
Aristotle, however, assures us that Plato made the 
Unlimited (Grepov) a principle, not in the sense in 
which ‘unlimited’ might be the predicate of another 
substratum, but so that the Unlimited should itself be 
subject.” He distinguishes his own view of Matter 
from the Platonic view, by the definition that while 
Plato regards Matter as wholly and absolutely Non- 
being, he himself regards it as only relatively so: (kara 
oupsefnxdg). To Plato negation (orépynog) is the 
essence of Matter; to Aristotle it is only a quality of 
Matter.*® As to the oral discourses, Aristotle makes it 
appear that in these, far more than in the Timeus, 
Plato avoided the appearance of presupposing a positive 
Matter; since he merely designates the Great-and- 
Small as that which receives Ideas into itself.® But 


the same, in spite of the multi- scarcely need detailed examination. 


aia and change of its forms: 
ut it does not follow that this 
substratum is in one case that out 
of which, and in the other that in 
SS the things become. 

%? Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 3: wdvres 
{7d dreipov) ds dpyiw twa riBdact 
tav berwy, ol per, Gowep ol Tu@a- 
~yéperoe Kal Tdkdtwr, cad’ aird, ob>~ 
ws couefeBnxds tur érépw, adr’ 
ovclay ard dv 7d Areipor. 

* Phys. i. 9: vide my Plat. 
Stud. p. 223 sqq. Ebben’s objec- 
tions to my elucidation of this pas- 
eage (De Plat. id. doctr. 41 sqq.) 


*® Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 33: 
Tikdtwv thy Any cal ri ywdpav 
Tairéd pnow civac dv TO Tiywalw* 7d 
yap petadnmrixoy Kal rhv xwpav év 
kal rairév. Gddov Sé rpdrov éxei 
Te Adywr 7d pmeradnrrixdy Kal év 
Tots Neyoudvots dypdgos Séyuacw 
(on which cf. chap, ii. note 7) duws 
Tov réwov Kal Thy xwpay To aizd 
dmreppvaro . . . WAdtw pévro 
Aextéoy . . . Sta rh ove ev rhry Ta 
el5y xal ol dprOuol, elrep 7d weOexri- 
xov 6 rémos, efre Tod weyddouv xai 
ToD putxpo0 oOvros rod peOexrixod, 
etre ris ins, dowep dv ry’ Tiymaly 
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the most striking proof of the correctness of this view 
is given by Plato himself in his mathematical construc- 
tion of the Elements.“° A philosopher who should 
conceive of a mass filling space, assuming different 
forms, and thus changing into the several elements, 
could only seek for the ultimate constituents of these 
elements in the smallest bodies. Plato, however, 
supposes the Elements to be composed of planes, and, 
in their passage into each other, to resolve themselves 
into planes. Thus he makes bodies to originate not 
from atoms primarily, but from figures, by means of 


the mathematical limitation of empty space.*! 


~yéypagev. Plato in the Timeus does 
not use the expression 0Ay (vide 
note 9), but he describes the basis 
of the sensible in such a way that 
Aristotle ascribes that denotation 
to him. As he expressly makes an 
exception in the case of the dypaga 
déyuara, there can have been no de- 
scription in them similar to that of 
the 'Timeeus ; Metaph. i. 7, 988 a. 
25, the Great-and-Small are ex- 
pressly denoted as a UAn dowparos, 
and Phys. iv. 7, 214 a, 13, Aristotle 
says: dd gaol ries elvar 7d Kevdv 
Thv Tod cwuaros UAnvy, olrep xal rdv 
rémov, which certainly refers to 
the Platonic school, and probably 
to Plato himself. Plato had ac- 
tually described the xwpa as the 
témos of all perceptible existences 
(in the passage ‘Tim. 52 A s8q,, 
quoted in note 15 and note 34). 

# ‘This point, which is decisive 
for the present question, and too 
little considered by the supporters 
of a corporeal primary matter in 
Plato (as Susemihl, Joc. cit. 409, 

org | will be discussed in 
greater detail below. 


4 Teichmiiller’s objections (Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. Begr. 328 sq.) to the 
above view seem to me to prove 
little: ‘ Matter, according to Plato, 
is the basis of motion and change ; 
but this does not apply to space.’ 
But the basis of motion with Plato 
is the soul; matter so called is 
only basis of Becoming, of the 
shifting change between opposed 
conditions. Why should not this 
basis, on Plato’s theory, reside in 
the fact that that which: according 
to its conceptual essence, is some- 
thing ordered and regulated, be- 
comes, when it admits the form of 
space, something unlimited and 
therefore un-ordered? ‘It could 
not be said of space’ (vide note 15) 
‘that we perceive matter as in a 
dream when we say that everything 
must be in a determined place.’ 
But Plato does not say that ‘we 
perceive matter as in a dream’; he 
says that the xwWpa is that in refer- 
ence to which we imagine (dvecpo- 
mohoduev) that everything must be 
in a place somewhere, whereas this 
is not true of the actually existing. 


x 2 
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For these reasons we cannot admit that Plato held \\ 
a corporeal primary Matter. But it does not follow 
that Ritter” is right in assuming him to have regarded 
the sensuous notion as something merely subjective. 
According to Ritter, all Ideas (with the exception of 
the highest) possess only a limited existence. This 
involves the hypothesis of a limited knowledge which 
does not adequately distinguish the pure essence of 


The expression dvepwrrew does 
not imply that xwWpa cannot be per- 
ceived in the waking state, but 
that we imagine what holds good 
only of sensible being, to hold 
good of all being generally. Teich- 
miiller’s final objection is that 
Plato's description elsewhere of 
matter does not apply to space. 
This in a certain sense is correct ; 
the delineation of the antemundane 
chaotic matter (mentioned supra) 
cannot be transferred unchanged 
to the concept given in the passage 
before us. But Tcichmiiller, like 
all who deny to Plato the noticn 
of such matter, is forced to reckon 
this delineation amongst the my- 
thical elements of the exposition. 
On the other hand, as regards 
Plato’s manner of envisagement, I 
cannot see the impossibility of 
saying that space becomes watery 
or fiery (ri 52 5) yevécews TiP)- 
ynv typawoudvny xal mrupounévnr, 
52 D). In the formation of the 
elements, the mwavdexés becomes 
water, fire, &c. simply through a 
determined fashioning in space. 
This paragraph, however, by which 
every theory of Platonic matter 
has to establish its correctness, 
Teichmiiller passes by unnoticed. 
He believes (p. 332 sq.) that Plato 
detcrmines matter, just as Aristotle 


did afterwards, to be Pctentiality 
(dvvauis). The only proof which 
he quotes to support his view, Tim. 
50 B, does not prove it in the least. 
It is there said of the gow ra 
wdvrTa odpara Sexouevy (vide note 
14): ravrév abrhy del xpocpyréov ° 
éx yap rijs éaurijs rd wapdray ovK 
éilerarat Svvduews. A determined 
dévauts (here identical with dvsis), 
i.e. a determined property, is cer. 
tainly thus attributed to it; and 
according to what follows this con- 
sists in its being the ravdeyés. 
But we cannot conclude that in its 
essence it is nothing else than déva- 
jus; whether dévauis is understood 
as the potentiality to become every- 
thing, or the power to produce 
everything. In Teichmiiller’s fur- 
ther remarks, there is nothing to 
prove that, ‘according to Plato, 
the essence of matter is the poten- 
tiality of the Idea, or mere possi- 
bility, and nothing more.’ 

© Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 363-378 ; 
vide especially p. 369, 374 sqq. 
Similarly Fries Gesch. der Phil. 1. 
295, 306, 336, 351, and Maguire, 
An Essay on the Platonic Idea 
(Lend. 1866), 102 sq., who, how- 
ever, has strangely misunderstood 
the words (Tim. 52 B) rd 5é pajr* 
év yp, K.7-d, 
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things, and only apprehends Ideas partially. Hence 
the notion of an existence in which the Ideas are inter- 
mingled, and their absolute Being becomes a merely 
relative Being. Intelligent natures, however, strive for 
perfect knowledge ; and thus the notion of Becoming ap- 
pears to arise. The sensuous notion, therefore, results 
from the imperfection of Ideas in their separation from 
one another; the world of Sense exists only in relation 
to the sentient subject. So the Platonic theory of 
Matter would be in effect identical with that of Leib- 
nitz,—sensible existence would be only the product of 
confused notion or opinion, Of this line of thought (as 
Ritter himself admits **) there are, in the Platonic writ- 
ings, only ‘ very obscure indications,’ and even these, on 
closer consideration, disappear. Plato certainly says 
that there is a xowwwvia of Ideas; and that in the sen- 
suous notion and sensuous existence Ideas intermingle 
with each other.** But he nowhere makes the com- 
munion of concepts, as such, contain the ground of this 
intermingling. Even in the Republic (v. 476 A)* it is 
only asserted that, beside the combination of concepts 
with the corporeal and Becoming, their combination 
among themselves might make it appear as if the con- 
cept, which is essentially One, were a Plurality. But 


8 Loc. cit. p. 370. 

“Eig. Rep. vii. 524 C: péya 
phy cal byis Kal opuixpdvy édpa, 
pauer, ddr’ cd Kexwpiouévov, d\dd 
ovyKxexupévoy tt. Cf. Rep, v. 479 
A; vide pp. 228, 295. 

* Tidvrwy rév elddy repl 6 atros 
Abyos, alrd pev ev Exacroy civat, TH 
&é trav mpdiewy xal cwpudtwy Kal 
addAjAwy Kowwvia wavraxod gav- 


rafépeva Tord PaivecPar Exacror, 
i.e. one and the same concept ap- 
pears in different places; the con- 
cept of unity, for instance, not 
merely in the separate individuals 
of most widely different kinds, but 
in all the concepts which partioi- 
pate in it; hence the appearance 
of unity as such being manifold. 
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as this only happens in the case of persons unacquainted 
with the dialectical discrimination of Ideas,** it must 
result from the incapacity of the individual to distin- 
guish the copy from the prototype, the thing partici- 
pating from that in which it participates.” Nothing 
is said as to the origin of that distinction. If we bring 
other passages to our aid, we shall find that Plato, so 
far from deriving material existence merely from the 
sensuous notion, rather derives the sensuous notion from 
the nature of the corporeal. According to the Phzedo, 
it is the union of soul with body which hinders us from 
& pure cognition :** at our entrance into this life, by 
means of that union, we have sipped the draught of 
Lethe and forgotten the Ideas.” At the beginning of 
its earthly existence, the soul loses reason in the ebb 
and flow of sensation; not until this has abated, does 
it once more partake of reason:*’ and then, only by 
disengaging itself inwardly from the body.*' ‘The soul 
cannot hope for the full possession of reason till it is 
wholly freed from this lower life and exists in itself 
alone.” The tone and connection of these enuncia- 


tions being almost wholly 


# Soph. 253 D; Phileb. 15 D. 
47 Rep. v. 476 C: 6 ofy kaha ev 
apdyuara voulfwv, abrd 5é Kaddos 
pare voulfwr, pyre, dv res ipyirat eri 
Thy yoow abrod, duvduevos Erecbat, 
bvap 4 trap doxet cor Syv; oxdrer 
3é- 7d dveipwrrew apa ob réde 
éorly, édv re év trvy tis, édv Te 
éyprryopws 7d Suowdy Tw ph Soro 
GN’ abrd ipyfrac evar  Eouxev; 
. Th 5é, 6 ravavria robrwy ipyou- 
pevds Té Te abrd Kaddy Kal buvdpe- 
vos Kaop@v Kal abrd xal rd éxelvov 
peréxovra, Kal ofre 7a peréyovra 


didactic, we ought not to 


abrd obre atrd ra peréxovra tyov- 
pevos, trap 7 bvap ab xal obros 
Soxe? oor SHv; 

# Pheedo, 66 B sqq. Cf. ibid. 
65 A; Rep. x. 611 B. 

# Phaedo, 76D; Rep. x. 621 A. 

% Tim. 44 A: cal ba 8) wévra 
radra ra wa0jpara (the previously 
described aic@jcets) viv car’ dpxds 
re dvovs Wuxh ylyverat rd wpdrov, 
bray els cGpa eviebh Ovnrov, 

2 Phado, 64 A; 65 E, 67 
Tim. 42 B sq. 

® Pheedo, 66 E, 67 B. 


A; 
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consider them mythical and exaggerated unless they 
are contradicted by definite counter-explanations. But 
this is not the case. Plato’s having recognised in the 
sensuous perception a means for attaining the know- 
ledge of truth, proves nothing.’ The sensuous percep- 
tion is such a means only so far as the sensuous element 
in it is abstracted, and a return made to the Idea that 
is revealed in it. On Ritter’s theory Plato must have 
derived the sensuous notion from the communion of 
Ideas with each other, and from the manner in which 
this communion is presented by particular Ideas or 
souls,"*"—the sensible phenomenon being afterwards de- 
rived solely from the perception of sense. So far from 
this, Plato takes the opposite course, and explains the 
intermingling of Ideas from the nature of the sensuous 
notion, and the nature of the sensuous notion from that 
of sensuous existence. Such is the only explanation 
given in the Philebus and Timzeus: and Aristotle knows 
of no other.® Indeed, as Brandis well remarks,® the 
subjective idealism which Ritter ascribes to Plato is 
altogether foreign to antiquity, and must necessarily be 
so from its whole point of view ; it presupposes a con- 
sciousness of the importance of subjectivity too one- 
sided and powerful for any but modern times. 

If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, 
is neither a material substratum, nor a mere phantasy of 
the subjective notion, what is it? Plato, in the passages 


83 Ritter, p. 350. modifications, apart from that 
54 Ritter’s theory of souls being theory, and no further stress need 
Ideas, and its incorrectness, I have be laid here upon the point. 
already adverted to (preceding % See my Plat. Stud. p. 216 
chapter). His view of matter, how- sqq. cea 
eyer, can be adopted, with slight * Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. a, 297, 
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quoted above, tells us himself, and Aristotle agrees 
with him. The groundwork of all material existence 
js the Unlimited—i.e. Unlimitedness, the Great-and- 
Small—conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; not, 
however, to be described as corporeal substance; the 
Non-existent, i.e. Non-being ;* that is to say, empty 
Space, as the condition of separation and division. In 
the place of an eternal Matter we must therefore 
suppose the mere form of Materiality, the form of 
Existence in Space and of Motion; and when the 
Timeeus speaks of a Matter restlessly moved, before 
the creation of the world, this only expresses the 
thought that separation and Becoming are the essential 
forms of all sensible existence. These forms Plato would 
have us regard as something objective, present in the 
sensible Phenomenon itself, not merely in our notion, 
On the other hand, Matter can have no reality or sub- 
stantiality of its own, for all reality is in Ideas. It 
remains, therefore, to explain Matter as the negation of 
the reality supposed in Ideas; as the Non-being of the 
Idea, into which the latter cannot enter withont dis- 
solving its Unity in Multiplicity, its Permanence in the 
flux of Becoming, its definiteness in the unlimited 
possibility of augmentation and diminution, its self- 
identity in an internal contradiction, its absolute Being 
in a combination of Being and Non-being. This con- 
cept is certainly hard to realise. Putting aside the 
question whether a Space without a substratum in 
Space—a Non-being, which exists apart from the notion 


For the uh dv cannot here be the predicate of a subject separate 
from it, 
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of it—is thinkable; reserving to another place the en- 
quiry about the participation of this Non-being in Ideas, 
and passing by all the objections which might be raised 
from without, against this portion of the Platonic doc- 
trine,—there are still two considerations which from its 
own point of view cannot be. overlooked. One is the 
relation of Matter to our knowledge; the other its re- 
lation to things. ‘That which absolutely is not, Plato 
maintains ** cannot be conceived ; consequently, if Matter 
is absolute Non-existence, the notion of it must also be 
impossible. It cannot be the object of perception (as 
he says himself’), for perception shows us only de- 
terminate forms of Matter, not the pure formless 
ground of all the material, only a rorovrov, not the 
7é0e. But still less can it be the object of thought, 
for thought has to do only with the truly exis- 
tent, not with the Non-existent. And it is impos- 
sible to see how we arrive at the notion of this 
substratum, if it is neither in a condition to be per- 
ceived nor thought. It is only a veiled expression of 
this perplexity when Plato says that it is apprehended 
by a kind of spurious reason; and when he adds that 
it is very hard to comprehend, the embarrassment is 


58 Vide p. 226. categories. Tim. Socr. 94 B, under- 


® Tim. 51 A, 52 B (vide notes 
14 and 15), where it is called dvé- 
parov, per’ dvatcOnclas amrdv, 49 
D sq. (supra, note 12). 

© 52 B: per’ dvac@noias amrrov 
Noyiopype tur vd0y. In what this 
‘spurious thinking’ consists Plato 
himself can hardly explain: he 
makes use of this strange expres- 
sion from inability to bring the 
notion of Matter under any of bis 


stauds him to mean a knowledge 
by analogy (Aoy:op@ vb0y, Te pi}rw 
kar’ év@uwplay vofobat, adda Kar’ 
dvadoylav); and so Alex. Aphrod. 
Qu. nat. i. 1, p. 14; Simpl. Phys, 
49 bu. Plotin. ii, 4, 10, p. 164 
(i. 118 Kirchh.), interprets the 
expression as abstract thought, the 
dopiotia resulting from the removal 
of all sensible attributes, 
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openly confessed." The fact is that, when we abstract 
all the particular qualities of that which is sensibly 
perceived, and seek for its common property, we find 
that it is only something thought, a universal concept ; 
which, according to Plato’s presuppositions, is pre- 
cisely what it cannot be. The same result follows if 
we keep in view the import of Matter for the Being 
of things. Inasmuch as Matter is absolutely non-ex- 
istent, and the sensible phenomenon is a middle term 
between Being and Non-being, an inferior proportion of 
reality must belong to Matter as compared with the 
sensible Phenomenon: to the one, a half-reality ; to 
the other, none at all. But Matter is also to be the 
permanent principle,—that which, in the vicissitude of 
sensuous properties, maintains itself as something essen- 
tial and self-identical.” It is the Objective, to which 
the images of Ideas reflecting themselves in the Pheno- 
menon must cleave, in order to take hold, and become 
participant in Being.” It is that irrational remainder 
which is always left when we abstract from things that 
which in them is the copy of the Idea. However 
little reality may be conceded to it, it has the power 
of receiving the Idea, at least for its manifestation in 
the flux of Becoming and the externality of existence 
in Space, and also of occasioning the vicissitude of 
birth and decay.” These characteristics certainly 


8t Loc. cit : [7d ris xdpas] udyes ® 52 C; vide notes 2 and 3. 
misrov, x.7.A. (vide note 15), 40 A: & Cf. subsequent remarks in this 
viv 5é 6 Ndyos Couxer eloavayxdvew chapter ard in chap, x. on the 
xarerdy kal duvdpdy eldos éwrixecpeiv relation of reason to natural neces- 
Ndyos €udaricac sity, on the origin of the latter and 

®© The rdd¢ and rodro, which are on evil. 
equivalent ; vide notes 12 and 14. ® Cf, the quotations from Eu- 
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carry us far beyond the concept of mere Space, and 
give to Matter, instead of Non-being, a Being which, in 
its very permanence, has a certain similarity to that of 
the Idea. That which Plato adduces® as the special 
characteristic of true Being,—the power to do and to 
suffer,—is also attributed to Matter, when it is described 
as @ cause restraining the operations of reason.” And 
this may help to explain those expressions in the 
Timeeus, which represent the groundwork of sense not 
as mere capability of extension, but as a mass con- 
tained in Space. But we must abide by the results 
we have just obtained. Plato's real view, according to 
his plain statement, tends to deny all Being to Matter, 
to abolish the notion of extended substance in the 
concept of mere extension, This was necessitated by 
the first general principles of his system. Whatever 
contradicts this view (so far as Plato seriously means 
it) we must regard as an involuntary concession to facts, 
hich refused to give way to his theory.® 


Oe ie The Relation of Sensible Objects to the Idea,.— 
Th 


e above conception of Platonic Matter explains, on 
one side at least, Plato’s theory as to the relation of 
material things to the Idea. It is usually believed 
that, to Plato, the world of sense and that_of Ideas 
stood over against each other, as two separate spheres, 


demus and Hermodorus, note 17, 
and p. 277, 137. 

% ‘Vide p. 262, 108. 

& +3 ris whavwpévns airias eldos, 
Tim. 48 A. 

68 I cannot, however, appeal to 
the ge (Soph. 242 D) quoted 
by Teichmiiller (Stad. z. Gesch. d. 
Begr. 137) as evidence against the 


dualistic character of the Platonic 
system. In that. passage the ques- 
tion is not as to dualism in general, 
but as to the assumption of two 
or three material principles, and 
especially as to the half-mythical 
cosmogonies of Pherecydes. and 
(apparently) of Parmenides in the 
second part of his poem. 
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two substantially different classes of existence. The 
objections of Aristotle to the theory of Ideas™ are 
chiefly grounded on this hypothesis, to which Plato has V 
undoubtedly given oceasion by what he says of the \ - 
existence of Ideas for themselves and as archetypes._/ -- 
We must nevertheless question its correctness, Plato 
himself asks*° how it is possible that Ideas can be in 

the Becoming, and in the unlimited Many, without 
losing their Unity and Invariability? And he shows 
with what difficulties this enquiry is beset. Whether 

it be assumed that the whole Idea is in each of the 
many participating in it, or that in each there is only @) 

a part of the Idea, in either case the Idea would be 
divided.” Again, if the doctrine of Ideas be founded 

on the necessity of assuming a common concept for all ye 
Multiplicity, a common concept must be likewise ry 
assumed for and above the Idea and its synonymous | 
phenomena :—and so on ad infinitum.” This diffi- 

culty presents itself again on the supposition that the 
communion of things with Ideas consists in the imita- 

tion of the one from the other.’”* Lastly, if it be 
maintained that the Ideas are that which they are, 

for themselves absolutely,—it would seem that they 

could never have reference to us or become known 

by us, but only refer to themselves.4 These ob- 


69 Cf. Pt. ii. b. 216 sqq., 2nd is usually expressed: by saying that 
edit. the doctrine of Ideas necessitates 
7 Phileb, 15 B; 3 vide p. 252, the su _ of a tplros dvOpw- 


89. mos. Vide infra. : 
7 Phileb. loc. cit. Parm. 130 E~ 7 Parm. 182 D sqq. Cf. Alex- 
131 E. ander’s quotation from Eudemus 


7% Parm. 131 Esq. The same (Schol. in Arist. 566 a. ii, b. 15). 
objection, often made by Aristotle, ™ Parm. 133 B sqq. 
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jections to the doctrine of Ideas woul ave 
been suggested by Pl been convinced 
that his theory was unaffected by them. How then 
from his own point af VIsW could he seek their solu- 
tion? The answer lies in his view of the nature of 
material things. As he ascribed to the Material no 
specific reality, distinct from that of the Ideas, but 
places all reality, simply and solely, in the Idea, and 
regards Non-being as the special property of the world 
of sense, all difficulties in this form vanish. He does 
not require any Third between the Idea and the Phe- 
nomenon, for they are not two separate substances, 
standing side by side with one another ; the Idea alone 
is the Substantial. He need not fear that the Idea 
should be divided, because of the participation of the 
Many in it, for this plurality is nothing truly real. 
Nor need he consider how the Idea, as existing for 
itself, can at the same time stand in relation to the 
Phenomenon; for as the Phenomenon, so far as it 
exists, is immanent in the Idea,—as its allotted share 
of Being is only the Being of the Idea in it,—so the 
Being of Ideas, and their reference to one another, is 
in itself their reference to the Phenomenon; and the 
Being of the Phenomenon is its reference to the Ideas.” 
While, therefore, in places where he has no occasion 
to develope more precisely his view of the nature of 
material things, Plato may adhere to the ordinary 
notion, and represent the Ideas as archetypes, over 
against which the copies stand, with a reality of their 
own, like a second world side by side with ours—in 


7 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 181. . 
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reality, he is still only expressing the qualitative dis- 
tinction between real and merely phenomenal existence. 
He is only giving the metaphysical difference between 
the world_of the world of sense; not an 
actual partition of the two, in which each attains its 
specific reality, and the sum total of Being is divided 


between them. It is one and the same Being which is 
contemplated whole and pure in the Idea—imperfect 


and turbid_in the sensible Phenomenon. The unity 
of th appears ‘° in objects of sense as Multiplicity ; 
the Phenomenon is (Rep. vii. 514) only the adumbra~ 
tion of the Idea,” only the multiform diffusion of its 
rays in that which, by itself, is the dark and empty 
space of the Unlimited. But whether this opinion is 
intrinsically tenable, and whether the above-mentioned 
difficulties as to the theory of Ideas do not, after all, 
reappear in an altered form, is another question which 
will come before us further on.”® 


76 Rep. v. 476 A; Phil. 15 B. 
See note 47. 

77 Cf. the well-known allegory of 
the prisoners in the cave, a vii. 
514 sqq., according to which the 
objects of sensible perception stand 
to true existences in the relation of 
the shadows to the bodies; when 
we take any object of sensible per- 
ception for something real, we are 
simply taking the shadows for the 
things themselves. 

78'The view developed abovo is 
essentially accepted by Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 352; Deuschle, 
Plat. Sprachphil. 27 sq.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl, i. 252, 262, 333, 360 

.; and is combated by Stumpf, 
Verh. d. plat. Gott, z. Idee d. Guten 

sqq., and others. . It is well 


known that Plato ascribes a being 
(and that too of a particular kind) 
not merely to Ideas but to souls 
and sensible things. We have seen 
cg 15) that, together with the 
deas and the corporeal world, he 
mentions space as a third class 
of Being: and he considers the 
Becoming and change of sensible 
things an objective incident. Aris- 
totle, therefore, with whom the 
reality of the latter was ap article 
of faith, in representing the efdy as 
xwpiorad, as a second world besides 
the sensible world, had sufficient 
justification in the Platonic doc- 
trine, The Ideas may be indepen- 
dent of and uninfluenced by the 
phenomenon, aud there may be 
something inthe phenomenon which 
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All that we have said, however, concerns only one 
side of the relation of the Phenomenon to the Idea: 
the negative aspect, in which the self-subsistence of 
sensible things is cancelled, and the Phenomenon is re- 
duced to the Idea, as its substance. The other side is 
far more difficult. Ifthe world of sense, as such, have 
so little reality ; if, apart from its participation in the 
Idea, it be even regarded as non-existent, how is this 
Non-existence generally thinkable beside the absolute 
Being of the Idea, and how can it be explained from 


the point of view of the Ideas ? 
Platonic system as such contains no answer. 


separates it from the Idea. But, as 
was shown above, it does not follow 
that the phenomenon has equally an 
existence in and for itself; that its 
being does not rise into that of the 
Ideas ; that consequently it exists 
without the Ideas, just as the 
Ideas exist without it. I do not 
assert that the Platonic view on 
the relation of things to the Ideus 
is exhausted by the explanation 
of the immanence of the one in the 
other. I merely say that this ex- 
presses one side of the doctrine; 


the other side, the distinction of 


things from the Ideas, the separate- 
ness of sensible Leing, which makes 
the Ideas something beyond the 
world of sense, eféy xwpiord, can 
not only not be explained by that 
determination, but cannot even be 
brought into harmony withit. An 
objector therefore must not be 
contented with showing that the 
latter determinations are to be 
found in Plato (which I do not 
deny), but must prove that the 
others are not to be found and are 
not needed by the universal pre- 
suppositions of his system. ‘I'o 


To this question the 
The 


prove this is impossible so long as 
the passages above quoted are 
allowed to stand, and so long as 
the oft-repeated explanation (that 
only the Ideas have real Being, and 
are the object of knowledge, and 
that all the attributes of things, 
in short all the reality that they 
have, is imparted to them by the 
Ideas) holds good. If it seems 
impossible to attribute such a 
contradiction to Plato, we may ask 
how Plato could have proceeded in 
order to escape it on the supposi- 
tions of his system; and why this 
contradiction is less possible than 
the others which Aristotle has so 
forcibly pointed out. And we may 
notice that even Spinoza, whose 
conclusions otherwise are educed 
with the utmost rigour, continually 
involves himself in analogous con- 
tradictions, explaining the plurality 
of things and finitude generally as 
something which vanishes under 
reflective contemplation (sub eter- 
nitatis Pipe and yet as an objec- 
tive reality, not merely a datum in 
our envisagement. 
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assumption, side by side with the Ideas, of a second 
real principle which should contain the ground of finite 
existence, Plato has made impossible, by maintaining 
that reality belongs alone to the Idea. Neither can he 
derive the finite from the Ideas themselves—for what 
should determine the Idea to assume the form of Non- 
being instead of its perfect Being, and to break up the 
unity of its essence into partition in space? He 
allows, indeed, that in each individual concept, as 
such, there is an infinity of Non-being; but this is 
quite other than the Non-being of material existence. 
The Non-being in the Ideas is only the distinction of 
Ideas from one another,—the Non-being of sensible 
objects, on the contrary, is the distinction of the 
Phenomenon from the Idea. The former completes 
itself by means of the reciprocal relation of the Ideas, 
so that the Ideal world, taken as a whole, includes in 
itself all reality, and has abolished all Non-being. 
The latter is the essential and constant boundary of 
the finite, by reason of which each Idea appears (not 
only in relation to other Ideas, but in itself) as a mul- 
tiplicity, consequently in part non-existent, inseparably 
mbined with the contrary of itself. Again, there 
fore, it is impossible to point out in Plato any actual 
\F" derivation of the phenomenon from the Ideas. We 
can but enquire whether he ever sought to establish 
such an interconnection, and if so, how he attempted it. 
. We get our first hint on this subject from the fact 


‘that the Idea of the Good is placed at the apex of the ‘\ 
y system,—or that God, as the Timeus expresses it,” 


* 29 D sq.; vide p. 291, note 181. 
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formed the world because He was good, This thought, 
fully developed, would lead to such a concept of 
God as would make it essential in Him to manifest 
Himself in the Finite. Plato, however, for reasons 
deducible from the foregoing pages, could not thus 
develope it. The only conclusion he draws is that 
God brought into order the lawlessly moved mass of 
visible things, in which Matter, or the Finite, is 
already generally presupposed. ‘To explain this latter, 
the ‘Timeeus can only appeal to necessity. Of the 
Divine causality, on the contrary, it is assumed, that it 
could bring forth nothing but perfection.*' Similarly 
the Thestetus (176 A) declares: Evil can never cease, 
for there must always be something opposite to good ; 
and as this can have no place with the gods, it neces- 
sarily hovers about in mortal nature and in our world. 
And the Politicus (269 C) speaks to the same effect, of 
the alternation of cycles, following of necessity from 
the corporeal nature of the universe. All this, how- 
ever, does not bring the question a single step nearer 
its answer, for this necessity is only another expression 
for the nature of the Finite,—which is here presupposed 
and not derived. In vain do we seek among the 
writings of Plato, foF any express~mention of such a 
—dlivation, “We are therefore Toreed to construct one 


——— 


% 46 D, 56 C, 68 D sq., and 
especially 47 F sq. 

‘i At east in 41 C. The funda- 
mental position propounded, 30 A, 
in another connection (O¢uts ob7’ fv 
od?’ Eerie TH dplatyw Spav GXo wrIy 
7d Ka\\orov), is applied to mean 
that God Himself can produce no 


mortal creation, and the whole dis- 
tinction, to be mentioned later on, 
between that which vois and that 
which dydyxy has done in the 
world, points that way. Cf, Polit. 
209 E sq. It will be shown below 
that no evil comes from God 
(chap. xii.). 


Y 
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from the whole tenor of his system. How 


itter has 


attempted to do this we have already seen, but were 
unable to agree with him. Aristotle seems to point 
out another way. According to him,® the Great-and- 


Small (or the Unlimited) is not merely the Matter of 


sensible objects but also of the Ideas: from its union 
with the One arise Ideas or intelligible numbers.” If 
we adhere to this view, Materiality, in which the 
specific property of the sensible phenomenon consists, 


would be accounted for, by means 0 n 
Oe 


® Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18 sqq. 
(where in the sentence so often 
quoted é& éxelywy, &c., the words 
Ta ef5n are to be struck out), 988 
a. 8 sqq., xi. 2, 1060 b, 6, xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 12; Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 
3-16, iv. 2, 209 b. 33. According 
to Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m, 104, b. m. 
ef. 117 a. m. (Schol. in Ar. 334 b. 
25, 362 a. 7, 368 a. 30), other 
Platonists, e.g. Speusippus, Xeno- 
crates, Heraclides, Hestiaus, rave a 
similar account, following the Pla- 
tonic discourses on the Good. On 
the Great-and-Small of the early 
part of this chapter, and on the 
whole doctrine, cf. my Plat. Stud. 
216 sqq., 252 sqq., 291 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 307 sqq. 

8 VY. p. 253 sqq. The indefinite 
duad together with the unit is 
mentioned instead of the Great- 
and-Small as the material element 
(Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 
33; 1. 9, 990 b, 17. Idem apud 
Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m., 104 b.; 
Porphyr. and Simpl. ibid). Plato 
himself, however, seems to have 
used this exposition only with 
reference to numbers ; the indefinite 
or the Great-and-Small of number 
is the even, the duad, which is 
called the duas dépieros, is distine- 


tion from the number two. (Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 13 
sqq., b. 17 sqq. 31, 1082 a. 13, b. 
30 c. q. 1085 b. 7, xiv. 3, 1091 a. 
4, 1, 9, 990 b. 19; Alex. ad Me- 
taph. i. 6; Schol. 551 b. 19; Ps. 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1085 b. 4, and 
my Plat. Stud. 220 sqq., with the 
results of which Brandis (ii. a. 310) 
and Schwegler (Arist. Metaph. 
iii. 64) agree). On the other hand 
we see from Theophrastus, Metaph. 
(Frag. xii. Wimm.) 12, 33, that 
the indefinite duad was made use 
of in the Platonic schools, like the 
ecpoy of the Pythagoreans, as the 
basis of everything finite and sen- 
sible. Instead of the term Great- 
and-Small we find the Many and 
Few, the More and Less, Plurality, 
the Unlike, the Other, used to 
represent the material element 
(Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 4 
sqq-). Each of these is added as 
Platonic to the disputed determi- 
nations of the Platonists; cf. on 
Unity and Plurality, Phileb. 16 c. ; 
on the Like and Unlike, Tim. 27 
D sq., Phil. 25 A, Parm. 161 c. sq.: 
on the Unit and the @drepov, Par- 
menides, Tim. 35 A, Soph. 254 E 
sqq.; on the More and Less, the 
any and Few, Phileb, 24 E. 
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of the world of sense in the Ideas, and the difficulty 
f explaining the origin~of material existence from 
Ideas would be removed. But it is removed only to 
return in greater force. It is certainly more compre- 
hensible that things should have in them Ideas in 
conjunction with the material element, but it is all 
the less easy to see how there can belong to Ideas, 
which are to consist of the same elements as material 
things, an existence essentially different from sensible 
existence. It is in effect to cut away the ground from 
under the whole Ideal theory, and at the same time to 
leave the world of sense, as distinguished from that of 
the Ideas, unexplained and unexplainable. And the same 
may be urged against the attempt® to explain the dif- 
ference of the sensible, and the super-sensible world, 
by making Ideas originate from the immediate activity 
of the One, and sensible things out of the common 
material primary cause by means of the activity of 
Ideas. If it is the same One, and the same Unlimited 
which in a first combination produces Ideas, and in 
a second, brought about by Ideas, produces sensible 
things, it is impossible to see where the extension and 
variability come from, which belong to sensible things, 
167): 7a yap ein rod ri éorw 


alria rois Gos rots 5 elder 7d 
&. Kal (sc. pavepdy) ris 7 BAN F 


8 Stallbaum (Proll. in Tim. 44; 
Parm. 136 sqq.) thinks that Pla- 
tonic matter can be explained as 


simply equivalent to the eternal or 
infinite, which is also the matter of 
the Ideas. 

8 Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b. 
622; cf. i. a. 307 8q. 

8 Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 988 a. 10 
(following the quotation, chap, ii. 


broxemudvy, Kal’ Hs ra edn pty él 
trav aloOnrav rd dé év év roils elder 
Aé-yerae (of which in that place the 
Ideas, here the One is predicted, so 
far as they contribute properties, 
definiteness of form), 3r: arn duds 
éort, 7d méya Kal rd puxpédy. 


y 2 
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but not to Ideas, The essential difference of Idea and 
phenomenon is still unaccounted for, There would be 
only one way out of the difficulty: to assume with 
Weisse” that the same elements constitute Ideal and 
finite Being, but in diverse relation; tha 
—_——  —s 

the One rales and encompasses Matter, in the world of 
ssiisy i aT verso inl Stee UIE Et 
how is this perversion of the original relation of the 
two principles brought about? We can only retreat 
upon an inexplicable deterioration of a part of the 
Ideas.** But neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian 
writings give the least hint of such a deterioration. The \ 
only passage which might be adduced in support of it, 
the Platonic doctrine of the sinking down of the soul 
into corporeality, has not this universal cosmical im- “y 
port, and presupposes the existence of a material 
world. If this way, however, be closed, it is no longer 
possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine that the same 
Matter which is the groundwork of sensible existence, 
is also in the Ideas. Together with Matter, he must 
have transferred to the Ideal world Becoming, extension, 
and all that the Philebus predicates of the Unlimited, 
and the Timzus of the Universally-recipient. But in 
so doing he would have abandoned all ground for the 
assumption of Ideas, and for the distinction of sensible 
objects from the Idea. He would have flatly contra- 

* De Plat. et Arist. in constit. ae the sensible is simply the 
aumm. philos. princ. differentia , the Ideas the archetype, ex- 
(Lpz. 1828), 21 sqq. and in ~~ pine nothing; the question is, 
peers - ae Here otra er sl the Medi sate < ne 

ysic le im. cl my can reconcl wi e 


Plat. Stud. p. 293. equality of the elements in the 
8 Stallbaum’s remark loc. cit. Ideas and the sensible thing. 
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dicted the proposition, quoted by Aristotle,®® that the 
Ideas are not in space. The groundwork of things 
sensible, which Plato describes in the Timzus, was 
necessary, because without it the specific difference 
between the world of Ideas and that of sense could not 
be explained. It was to provide a home for the Be- 
coming and corporeal,—the visible and the sensible ; ” 
to be the place for the copies of the Idea, which, as 
copies merely, must exist in another; it is the 
ground of change and of extension, the cause of the 
resistance experienced by the Idea in natural neces- 
sity.” How then can it be at the same time the 
element which forms the Ideas and Ideal numbers by 
receiving Unity into itself? Would not the Ideas 
directly become something extended? Would not that 
be true of them which Plato expressly denies*—that 
they are in another—namely in space? From these 
considerations it seems safer to charge Aristotle with 
a misunderstanding of the Platonic doctrine into which 
he might easily fall, rather than Plato with a con- 
tradiction that utterly destroys the coherence of his 
system, That Plato spoke of the Unlimited, or the 
Great-and-Small, in reference to Ideas, we may well 


believe. He actually does so in his writings. In the 


V. p. 242, 50, 
49 A, 50, 51 A, 52 A. 


52 B; vide notes 15 and 2, 
* Tim. 47 KB sqq. Details on 


this is in something else: r@ dé 
bvrws Svre Bondds 6 5’ axpiBelas 
GAnOns Adyos, ws Ews dv re 7d wey 
ddXNo 7, 7d 5é GAXo, ovdérepov év 


£28 


this point later on. 

93 Vide supra, p. 240 sqq., but 
particularly the passage just quoted 
Tim. 52 B; it is true only of the 
copy of Real Existence, that every- 
thing must be somewhere, for only 


ovderépy more yeyernuévoy év dua 
tairoy Kal dvo0 yevnoesOov. Vato 
conll not have expressed more 
definitely the independence of 
matter and the Idea, 
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Philebus (16 C) after he has said, at first quite univer- 
sally, and expressly including pure Ideas (15 A), that all 
things have in them by nature limits and unlimited- 
ness, he subsequently, referring to this, divides existence 
into Limited and Unlimited, and then describes the 
unlimited (24 A sqgqg.) in a manner that could not 
apply to the Idea, but only to the Unlimited in the 
material sense. Similarly in the Sophist (256 E) he 
remarks, in regard to the infinity of negative elements 
and class-qualities, that there is in every Idea plurality 
of Being and infinity of Non-being. There is no doubt 
a confusion here in Plato’s language ; and so far as this 
always presupposes confusion of thought, we must 
admit that he has not distinguished with sufficient 
clearness the elements of Plurality and Difference in 
the Ideas, from the cause out of which arise the 
divisibility and mutability of phenomena. But that 
he, therefore, transferred the Unlimited, in the same 
sense in which it is the specific property of sensible 
existence, to Ideas also, or that he actually called it 
the Matter of Ideas, we are not justified in asserting. 
Aristotle, however, makes no such allusion to a differ- 
ence between the Matter of Ideas and that of sensible 
things, as modern critics have professed to find in 
him,” and the theory is positively excluded by his 


% Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
64 sqq. who cannot convince him- 
self that Plato identified the In- 
definite in the Ideas with the 
material of sensible things, and 
also refuses to recognise it in the 
accounts given by Aristotle. These 
accounts, he says, designate the 
One and the Great-and-Small as the 


elements of all things; but this 
does not prevent the homonymous 
elements being considered as 
specifically distinct, at the same 
time as their generic similarity is 
recognised, In the Ideas, the first 
element is the One in the highest 
sense, the Idea of the good or the 
Divinity. The second is the @d7epov 
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whole exposition.“ We can, therefore, only suppose 
that, on this particular question, he somewhat misap- 


or the separation of the Ideas from 
one another. In mathematics, the 
‘former is the number one, the 
sag of gnomes the indefi- 
‘nite duad, geometrically ; in 
corporeal substances, us Sear 
is the @&vdor eiSos (determined 
qualities), the latter matter. The 
same view is supported by Stumpf 
loc. cit. 77 

% Aristotle often mentions the 
dmrepoy or the wéya xal puxpdy as 
the dA» of the ideas: but he no- 
where gives us to understand that 
this is an dxwewpory of a different 
sort or the same dwe:poyv in a dif- 
ferent way to that of sensible 
things. Ore and the same &xretpory 
is in both. Cf. Phys. iii. 4, 203 
a. 9: 7d pévron Gretpov xai év Trois 
aic@nrois Kai é» éxelvats [rais 
id€éats} civar, i. 6, 987 b. 18: Plato 
considered the groxeia of the 
Ideas as the crocyeia of all things: 
ws pev ofv ihn 7d péya Kal 7d 
wuxpor eivac apyas, ws 5 ofglay rd 
é. Ibid. 988 a. 11; vide note 86. 
Metaph. xi. 2, 1060 b. 6: rots... 
éx rou évis xal rijs OAns Tov apib- 
py (viz. the Ideal number or the 
Idea) yervGot rparov. xiv. 1, 1087 
b. 12: the Platonists do not cor- 
rectly define the dpyai or crotxeia 
oi pév Td péya Kal 7d puxpdoy héyor- 
Tes pera Tov évds rpia raira oro- 
xeia Tay dpOpav, 7a pév Sto TAny 
70 8 & ri poppy. Stumpf loc. 
cit. remarks on this that, according 
to Aristotle, the & the immediate 
cause only for the Ideae, and ‘the 
same explanation holds good of the 
I cannot under- 
Great-and-Small 
can possibly be called ‘the imme- 
diate cause for the Ideas only ;’ 


there is nothing in the things of 
sense that can supply its as 
the Idea in them ies 
place of the One. Nor can I 
with Stumpf’s conclusion. It is 
much more probable that Aristotle, 
he meant that the drewpoy 
stands in different relation to sen- 
sible things from that in which it 
stands to the Ideas, would have 
said so, just as he does say in 
reference to the One. But in 
Metapb. i. 6, 988, a. ii. (vide note 
1), he says of one and the same 
tA, the Great-and-Small—that in 
the Ideas, the One in things, the 
Idea, is assigned as the determina- 
tion of form; and though in Phys. 
i. 4, 6, 203 a. 15, 206 b. 27, he 
ascribes two Geipa to Plato, in so 
far as Plato breaks up the detpoy 
jnto the Great-and-Small, there is 
not a word of different sorts of 
Great-and-Small in his accounts of 
Plato’s doctrine as to the matter 
of Bodies. He says that in the 
Platonic school (and perhaps ever 
with Plato himself) the Long and 
Short, the Broad and Narrow, the 
Deep and Shallow, were placed 
under the derivation of lengths, 
surfaces, and bodies respectively, 
instead of the Generic Concept 
comprehending them, viz. the Great- 
and-Small (Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10; 
xiii. 9, 1085 a. 9). But he nowhere 
states that for the derivation of 
physical bodies the Great-and- 
Small was replaced by any other 
concept (such as that of the Full 
and Void). On the contrary, he 
meets Plato with the question, 
How can the Ideas be out of space, 
when the (Gireat-and-Small or 
Matter, is the pe@extixdy = space ? 
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prehended Plato. If such a view seem to impugn too 
disrespectfully the historical credibility of the Stagi- 
rite,°* we must remember that the vagueness of Platonic 
doctrine would be very likely to cause a misapprehension 
of its real meaning in the mind of one who every- 
where sought for fixed and accurately defined concepts. 
The physical part of the system which obliged Plato 
to determine the concept of Matter more accurately. 
and to distinguish the corporeally Unlimited from the 
element of plurality in the Ideas,—was, if we may 
judge from his quotations, chiefly known to Aristotle 
from the Timaus; and similar and even more striking 
misconstructions of Platonic expressions can be traced 
to him, with regard to many writings that still exist.” 


He points out himself that 


(Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. 33.) In 
Metapb. i. 9, 992 b. 7, he draws 
the inference that if the trepoxn 
and @\X\eyxs (equivalent to the 
Great-and-Small) are causes of 
motion, the Ideas also must be 
moved. Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
32 (where cf. Bonitz on the text), 
in opposition to Plato, he asks, 
whence the mathematical num- 
bers are derived, If from the 
Creat-and-Small, they will be 
identical with the Ideal numbers. 
Phys. iii. 6 end, he concludes that 
if the drecpov is the comprehensive 
principle in sensible things, cal év 
rois vonrois 7d uéya Kal TO pLKpdry 
fSec mepiéxew ra vontrd. These 
objections and inferences would be 
impossible if Aristotle had not sup- 
posed that the Great-and-Small, 
which is intended to be an element 
of the Ideas, was identical with the 
cause of extent and motion in 
bodies, or if he had known any- 


Plato described the Great- 


thing of its distinction from the 
Great-and-Small in mathematical 
numbers. ‘Aristotle could not 
possibly, says Stumpf, ‘have 
charged Plato with such a contra- 
diction, as that the matter of the 
Ideas was identical with that of 
sensible things, while the Ideas 
themselves were not in space ; still 
less would he have left this con- 
tradiction unnoticed in his criti- 
cism of the doctrine of Ideas.’ But 
a mere glance shows that he has 
done both; he has charged Plato 
with the contradiction in question, 
and has made use of it in criti- 
cising the Ideas. 

®} Brandis loc. cit. p, 322; Stall- 
baum in Jahn and Seebode’s Jahrb, 
1842, xxxv. 1, 63. 

* Cf my Plat. Stud. p. 200-16, 
an enquiry too little considered by 
the uncompromising partisans ot 
Aristotelian accounts of Plato’s. 
philosophy. 
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and-Small, as the element of Ideas, differently from 


the Matter of the Timeeus.™ 


Even the defenders of 


Aristotle are forced to admit that he mistook the im- 
port of Plato’s doctrine on several essential points. 
It is true that Plato’s disciples themselves acknow- 


% Phys. iv.2; vide notes 39 and 
9% Ino longer appeal to Metaph. 
i. 6, 987 b. 33, as the words there, 
&w rdv mpwrwv, are too vague in 
their meaning, and Bonitz ad loc. 
has proved that my former refer- 
ence of them to the Ideal numbers 
is unlikely. Probably these words, 
for which no suitable sense can be 
found, are an interpolation. 

9 Weisse ad Arist. Phys. p. 448: 
‘It is remarkable that none of his 
followers, not even Aristotle, un- 
derstood the meaning of this theory 
{of the derivation of Ideas], and its 
full signification.” Ibid. p. 472 
sqq. the identification of the Great- 
and-Small with space (consequently 
with the Ay of the Timzus) is 
mentioned among Aristotle’s mis- 
understandings. Stallbaum (Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 1842, xxxv. 1, 65 sq.) admits 
that ‘ Aristotle may have mistaken 
the true sense of the Platonic 
doctrines,’ that not unfrequently 
‘he attributes to them a meaning 
which is in direct contradiction to 
Plato’s,’ and particularly that the 
‘objective being’ of the Ideas is 
falsely ‘converted into the fAy and 
to some extent into a material 
substance,’ though at the same 
time it must be conceded ‘that 
Aristotle has not foisted anything 
foreign on Plato, but has actually 
transmitted to us accounts, by 
means of which it becomes possible 
to comprehend and partly fill up 
Plato's, scientific foundation of the 
doctrine of Ideas.’ But is not this 
‘attributing a meaning quite con- 


tradictory to Plato's true meaning,’ 
foisting something foreign on 
Plato? Stallbaum (p. 64) consoles 
himself with the fact that Plato 
applied the expression ‘the one 
and the infinite’ to the Ideas as 
well as to sensible things. But 
‘his meaning was indisputably not 
that the content or the matter is 
the same in all and everything.’ 
In the Ideas ‘the infinite is the 
being of the Ideas in their indeter- 
minate state, which is without any 
determined predicate and therefore 
cannot be thought of or known by 
itsel€ particularly ;*— ‘but with 
sensible things the case is quite 
different ;’—‘for in them the in- 
finite is the unregulated and inde- 
terminate principle of the sensible 
matter. This whole defence 
amounts, as we see, to the fact that 
Aristotle made use of Platonic ex- 
pressions, but probably attributed 
to them a sense completely con- 
tradictory to their real meaning. 
The philological correctness of the 
word is maintained, where the real 
point is its true meaning in the ex- 
position of philosophical opinions. 

randis does not go quite so far ; 
he concedes, that though Aris. 
totle cannot misunderstand any of 
Plato’s fundamental doctrine, ‘he 
has failed to notice in his criticism 
the principles and aim of the 
theories, and has regarded their 
mythical dress or complement not 
as such, but as integral parts of 
doctrine.’ This grants nearly all 
that we require. 


St 
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ledged the doctrines attributed to him by Aristotle,!” 
but it is equally true that in so doing they departed 
from true Platonism, and, especially, almost forgot the 
theory of Ideas, confounding it with the Pythagorean 


doctrine of Numbers.’' It is far more unlikely that 


Plato should himself have applied his theory in a way 
that. was virtually its destruction, than that his dis- 
ciples, Aristotle among the rest, should, in the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, have departed from 
its original meaning. ‘These reasons lay, on the one 
side, in the obscurity and discontinuity of the Platonic 
doctrine ; and, on the other, in the dogmatic appre- 
hension by his followers of indefinite and often merely 
figurative expressions. With this not only Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, but Aristotle himself, judging from 
his procedure in other cases, may be charged. It is 
quite possible that Plato in his later years may have 
recognised more clearly than at first the gap left by 
his system between the Ideas and Actuality; and he 
may have attempted to fill it up more definitely. He 
may, therefore, have pointed out that even in Ideas 
there is an infinite plurality, and designated this 
plurality by the name of the Unlimited or the Great- 
and-Small. He may have observed that as sensible 
things are ordered according to numerical proportions, 
so Ideas in a certain sense might be called Numbers. 
He may, further, have derived particular numbers from 


1 Brandis, 3. a. 322. } procodla, pacxévrwy Tov &\\wy 
1° "The evidence for this is given xdpw atra deiy rpayuareterOat, and 
below; as a preliminary I may the expressions of Metaph. xiii. 9, 
7 refer to Metaph, i. 9, 992 1086 a. 2, xiv. 2, 1088 b. 34, 
: yéyore ra padjuara rots viv e 
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Unity and Plurality, the universal elements of Ideas,” 
and he may have reduced certain concepts to numbers.'“ 


1e2 Vide P. 279, 145, 146; and 
note 83 of the present chapter. 

103 Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 b. 18: 
in accordance with the principle 
that like is known through like, 
we conclude that the soul must be 
composed out of the elements of 
all things, inasmuch as it could 
not otherwise know everything. 
This was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles; and of Plato in the 
Timeeus : ‘Opoiws 5é xai év rois wepl 
Pirocogias eyouévacs diwplicGn, 
abrd pév 7d SGow €F abriis ris Tov 
évds ldéas Kal rou wpurov ptKous 
xal wAdrovus xal SdOous, ra 5¢ dA\da 
buowrpérws. Eri Gé cal dAXws, voi 
péev 7d bv, éxiornuny bé ra dio. 
povaxGs yap ép’ &v> rov 5 rod 
émiméSou dpOudr défav, aloOnow bé 
rov Tov orepeod* ol ev yap apiFuol 
7a én alra xai ai dpyai €déyorre, 
cai © éx ray croxeiwy. Kpiveras 
3 7a mpdypara 7a pev vg, Ta 3’ 
éxiotHun, Ta 6€ 5bEy 7a 8’ alcOjoe’ 
din 3 of apOuci obra Trav mrpay- 
udrov. Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 
12: adda py ef péxype ris dexddos 
6 dpiOuds, Gowep Twes Pact, Tparov 
pev taxd éwcreiper ra dn’ olov 
ei Eorw 4 Teas abrodvOpwros, ris 
cra dpOuds airéirmos. Still, it 
does not follow that Plato him- 
self or one of his scholars referred 
the Idea of man to the number 
three ; this is simply an example 
chosen by Aristotle, to show the 
absurdity of the Platonic identifi- 
cation of Ideas and numbers. Nor 
must we conclude too much from 
the passage of the De Anima. As 
has been already shown, vol. i. 
349, from this and other passages, 
Plato derived the line from the 
number two, superficies from three, 


and body from four. He compares 
reason with unity, knowledge with 
duality, &c., and he therefore calls 
the former the unit and the latter 
the number two, &c., following 
out this Pythagorean symbolism, 
whilst to each act of cognition he 
assigns a higher number, further 
removed from unity, belonging to 
sensible and corporeal things, in 
roportion as the act of cognition 
is further removed from the single 
intuition of the Idea and turns to 
the manifold and corporeal (cf. 
p- 219, 147). Finally he asserts 
that the Idea of living Being (on 
which cf. Tim. 30, c. 39, E 28 ¢.) 
is composed of the Idea of the unit 
and the Ideas of the corporeal, and 
the rest of living beings ({ga 
is to be supplied with 4\\a), each 
in its kind, are composed out of 
corresponding elements. By the 
G\X\a Sga we may either under- 
stand actual living beings, or more 
probably (according to Tim. 30, 
c. 39), the Ideas of separate 
living beings comprehended under 
the ldea of the adroggorv. So much 
may be concluded from the state- 
ment of Aristotle, Everything 
besides is his own addition. We 
cannot therefore assert that Plato 
himself compared reason with 
unity, reflection with duality, &c., 
because he believed the soul capa- 
ble of knowing everything, only if 
it had in itsclf in the numbers the 
elements of all things. Aristotle 
is the first who propounded that 
theory and combined it with the 
further determination that the 
numbers are the principles of 
things. We must not attribute 
to the statements about the atro- 
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He may, lastly, have ceased to insist upon the difference 
between the world of sense and that of Ideas, side by 
side withthe analogy between them. All this would 
be quite possible without belying his main philosophic 
position, and Aristotle may so far have transmitted to 
us his propositions on these subjects with literal cor- 
rectness. But it is incredible that Plato should have 
intended in these propositions to annul the distinction 
between the Unlimited in space, and that plurality 
which is also in the Ideas. If his disciple so under- 
stood them, he must be charged, not indeed with false 
witness as to his master’s words, but with a view of 
them that is too external, too dogmatic, too little 
observant of the spirit and interconnection of the Pla- 


tonic philosophy.'™ 


We must then abandon the hope of finding in Plato 


————$ $$$ 


{Pov the object for which Aristotle 
used it. These seem rather to 
have sprung from the considera- 
tion, that just as living beings are 
composed of soul and body, there 
must also be in the Idea a some- 
thing corresponding to the soul, 
and a something corresponding to 
the body. Butas Aristotle usually 
looks for the most remote traces of 
every doctrina in his predecessors, 
he recognises the doctrine of the 
soul including all principles in 
itself (as necessary to its universal 
power of cognition), wherever it is 
composed of the most general ele- 
ments of things. (The explana- 
tions of Simplicius, De An. 7 loc. 
cit., and Philoponus, De An. C 2, 
m. sqq., of the passage wept Yuxijs 
is not from the Aristotelian treatise 
mw. gdirocodias, as Simpl. himself 
gives us to understand; still, both 





consider this treatise to be the 
same as that on the Good.)—I can- 
not here enter further into the 
treatise on the Soul, nor the expla- 
nations, somewhat different from 
my own, to be found in Trendelen- 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
85 sqq.; in Arist. de an. 220-234) ; 
Brandis (perd. Arist. libr. 48-61 ; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 1828, 568 sqq.); 
Bonitz (Disputatt. Plat. 79 sqq.) ; 
Stallbaum (Plat. Parm. 280 sq). ; 
Susemihl (Genet. Darst. 11.543 sq.). 
Cf. my Plat. Stud. 227 sq., 271 
sqq. on the subject; it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss some varia- 
tions in the present exposition from 
my earlier views. 

14 Amongst others who express 
themselves to this effect are Bonitz, 
Arist. Metapb. ii. 94; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. 541 sqq., 550 sqq. ; 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 390. 
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go Gerivation of the Sensible trom the Idea and this 
vi is to acknowledge that his system is involved in a con- 
.) tradiction, inextricable from its own point of view; a 
contradiction already latent in the concept of Ideas, but 
which only at this stage becomes fully apparent, ‘The 
Idea, according to Plato, is to contain all reality, yet at 
the same time there must belong to the phenomenon 
not merely the existence accorded to it by reason of 
the Idea, but, together with this, a kind of existence 
that cannot be derived from the Idea, The Idea is to 
be therefore on the one hand the sole reality, and sub- 
stance of the phenomenon ; on the other, it is to exist 
for itself, it is not to enter into the plurality and 
vicissitude of sensible objects, and not to require the 
latter for its realization, But if the phenomenon is 
not a moment of tlie Idea itself, if a Being belongs to 
it which is not by reason of the Idea, then the Idea has 
not all Being in itself; and though that which dis- 
tinguishes the phenomenon from it may be defined as 
Non-being, it is not in truth absolute Unreality, other- 
wise it could not have the power of circumscribing the 
Being of the Idea in the phenomenon, and of separat- 
ing it in Divisibility and Becoming. Neither is the 
phenomenon in that case absolutely immanent in the 
Idea, for that which makes it a phenomenon cannot be 
derived from the Idea. Plato, in his original design, 
unmistakably intended to represent the Idea as the 
sole Reality, and all other Being as a Being contained 
in the Idea. He was unable, however, to carry out this 
design: in attempting to do so, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Idea has in the phenomenon a limit, a 
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something impenetrable, external to itself. The cause 
of this lies in the abstract view of the Idea as an abso- 
lutely existent, self-completed substance, which does 


not require the phenomenon for its realization. 


In 


excluding the phenomenon from itself, the Idea as such 
receives limits from the phenomenon ; the Idea remains 
on one side, the phenomenon on the other, and the pre- 
supposed immanence of both is transformed into their 
dualism and the transcendency of the Idea. Here there 
is certainly a contradiction: the fault, however, does 
not lie in our representation, but in the subject of it. 
It was inevitable that so defective a beginning should 
be refuted by its result ; and in acknowledging this con- 
tradiction, we state only the objective matter of fact 
and the internal historical connection; for it was this 
very contradiction by which Aristotle took hold of the 
Platonic principle and developed it into a new form 


of thought.’” 


1% The case, of course, is al- 
tered, if Teichmiiller (Stud. z. 
Gesch. d. Begr. 280 8qq.) is right 
in seeing in the above statement 
‘the most striking indirect proof 
of the incorrectness of a view 
which leads to such inextricable 
contradictions.’ He would escape 
this contradiction by representing 
Plato as a pure Pantheist. To use 
Teichmiiller’s own rather infelici- 
tous phraseology, Plato must be 
understood ‘in an Athanasian, not 
an Arian, sense.’ I.e. the Intelligi- 
ble forms only the immanent soul 
of the Becoming, the world is the 
continuous birth of the Deity (who 
is at once its father and son), and 
so the transcendence of the Idea as 
opposed to the phenomenon is en- 


tirely abolished (p. 154-166 sq. ). 
Plato’s system is ‘a Pantheistic 
Hylozoism and Monism’ (p. 254). 
We may certainly call for proof of 
such assertions, in the face, not 
only of all previous expositions of 
Platonic philosophy, but of Plato’s 
own enunciations in a contrary 
direction. But Teichmiiller scarcely 
seeks to give us one. We can see 
plainly from our investigations, as 
far as they have hitherto gone, that 
there is an element in Plato’s sys- 
tem, which, taken separately, might 
lead to Teichmiiller’s position ; but 
we also see that it is counter- 
balanced by another, which pre- 
vents it from becoming dominant. 
If we keep exclusively to the posi- 
tion that things are what they are 


p 


ra 
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- As with the origin of the world of Sense, so with 
regard to its subsistence. Plato is as little able to 
explain satisfactorily the co-existence of the Idea and 
the phenomenon, as the derivation of the one from the 
other. It i8~perfectly comprehensible from his point 
of view that the Idea should have room beside the phe- 
nomenon, for no specific reality is to belong to the 
latter, by which the reality of the Idea could be cir- 
cumscribed. But it is, on that very account, all the 
less easy to understand how the phenomenon finds 
room beside the Idea—how an existence can be as- 
cribed to it, if all reality lies in the Tdea- ato here 
summons to his aid the theory of participation: things 
are all that they are only by participating in the 
Idea! But as Aristotle complains,’” he has scarcely 


LA 


ae” 


only through the presence of the 
Ideas, Teichmiiller’s conclusions 
are unavoidable. If we consider 
that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas arose 
out of the sharp distinction be- 
tween the Constant and the Chang- 
ing, the immutable Existence and 
the mutable contradictory pheno- 
menon, and that it never enabled 
him to explain the latter from the 
former, we are forced to allow a 
residuum of Reality in things 
not derivable from the Idea; and 
the world of sense appears as a 
second world, with a Reality of its 
own, as opposed to the world of 
Concepts, which latter, according 
to the original view of the doctrine 
of Ideas, is yet the sole Reality. 
The Ideas have passed from being 
the immanent Existence in things 
into something transcendental. It 
is the part of historical investiga- 
tion to grapple with such a contra- 
diction, but not to remove it by 


ignoring one-half of the Platonic 
doctrine. The relation to the world 
assigned by Teichmiiller (p. 245 
sqq.) tothe Platonic Deity is rather 
attributed by Plato to the World- 
soul. The World-soal is inserted 
between the Ideas and the pheno- 
menal world, because such a rela- 
tion was unsuitable to the former. 

106 Parm. 129 A, 130 E; Pheedo, 
100 C sqq.; Symp. 211 B; Rep. v. 
476 A; Euthyd. 301 A &e. his 
relation is expressed by merahay- 
Bavew, peréxew, uébetts, rapovala, 
Kowwvia, 


cording to Plato the things of sense 
are named after the Ideas (i.e. they 
receive their attributes from them) : 
xara wedetww yap elvar Ta roa TOP 
cuvovipwy Tos ddecw (the many 
which are synonymous with the 
Ideas exist only through participa- 
tion in the Ideas ; cf. Plat. Stud. 
234; Schwegler and Bonitz ad 


ar 


/ 


4 


107 mpeg i. 6, 987 b. 9: ac- ap 
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made an attempt to determine that concept accu- 
rately ; and in all that he says on the subject, this 
perplexity is clearly to be noted. He refers indeed to 
some of the difficulties involved in the notion of parti- 


cipation, while pointing out the way to solve hens! 


08 


but the main question—how the one essence can com- 
bine with that which is absolutely divided, the perma- 
nent with that which is restlessly changing, the uncon- 
tained _in space with the_contained, the wholly real 
with the non-existent, to form the unity of the pheno- 
menon, and how they are mutually related in this 


combination—is left unanswered. 


It is only evident 


that even in his most mature period, however settled 
might be his conviction as to the participation of 
things in Ideas, he could find no adequate formula for 


it? 


Nor is it any real explanation, to represent the 


Ideas as the patterns which are imitated in pheno- 


mena.!!’ The objection,’ 


that the likeness of the 


copy to the archetype would only be possible by their 


loc.). rh» 5é wéPesev rodvoua pévor 
peréBarer*® of pev yap Tu@aydpern 
punoe Ta bvra gaciv civai TOP dpi- 
Oudy, Tddrav bé webéter, rodvoua 
weraSarav, rhe pévra ye pédetw 
H rhe ulunow, hres av ely radv eidar, 
ddeicay dv xowG Syreiv. bid. c. 
0, 991 a. 20 (vide p. 266, 112). 

108 Vide supra, p. 316 sq. 

W8 Cf, Phedo, 100 D (see pre- 
ceding chapter, note 109). ‘Tim, 
50 © (vide 299, 14): the forms 
which enter into matter bear the 
impress of the Ideas tpérov rwd 
Svogpacror Kai Gavyacrér. Ibid. 
51 A: the basis of all determined 
bodies is an eidos duoppor, ravdexes, 
peTadauSdrov 3€ dropwrard ry Tou 
vonrod—the latter words do not state 


that matter in and by itself is a von- 
rév in a certain sense, but they are 
to be interpreted in the light of 
50, 

N° Thert. 176 ; Crat. 389 A sq.; 
Parm. 132 C sqq.; Pheedr, 250 A; 
Rep. vi. 500 E; ix, 592 B; Tim, 
28 A sqq., 30 C sqq., 48 E. The 
attributes of things are the copy 
of the Ideas, and so far, Plato says, 
(Tim. 50 C, 51 B) the corporeal 
admits in itself the aaujmara of the 
Ideas ; and as the things themselves 
thereby become like the Ideas, they 
can be directly called imitations of 
them (aunuara), as Tim. 49 A; 
ef. 30C. 

1! Parm. loc. cit. 
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common participation in an Idea separate from them 
both, is easily removed ;"? but the question of Aris- 
totle "8 as to the efficient Cause which imitates things 
from Ideas is much_more serious. Here Plato, as far 


as his philosophic concepts are. concerned, leaves us 
entirely at fault ; in place of scientific explanation, we 
have the popular notion of the Framer of the world, 
who fashions Matter like a human artist, only with the 
wondrous might of a God. According to Plato, the 
Ideas are indeed the archetypes of material things, but 
they are at the same time their essence and their 
reality. Things are only copied from Ideas in so far 
as they participate in them. Consequently, if their 
participation in Ideas remains unexplained, this want 
cannot be supplied by what is said of their being 
imitated from the Idea. So far then as the things of 
sense are the manifestation and copy of the Idea, they 
must be determined by the Idea; so far as they have 
in Matter a specific principle in themselves, they are 
at the same time determined by Necessity; for though 
the world is the work of Reason,' it cannot be denied 
that in its origin there was, side by side with Reason, 
another blindly acting cause; and even the Creator 
could not make his work absolutely perfect, but only 
as good as was permitted by the nature of the Finite.! 


112 Vide supra, p. 317 sq. 

13 Vide p. 266, 112. 

114 (Cf., besides the following note, 
Soph. 235 C sq.; Phileb. 28 C sqq.; 
Laws, x. 897 B sqq., and supra, 
preceding chapter, notes 111, 158, 
171 


U3 ‘Tim. 48 A (vide supra, note 
6). 46 C: rair’ ofv mdvra Eore Tov 


Evvatiwy, ols eds brnperodcr xp7- 
Tat THY TOU aplorov Kara 7d Suvardy 
(this has occurred p. 30 A) idéav 
dmworehav. 46 E: Nexréa wey du- 
pbrepa 7a rev alridv yévn, xwpls 
dé boa: werd vod KadGy xal dyabav 
Snuoupyol Kal doar wovwHeicas ppov- 
hoews 7d Tuxdv Araxrov éxdorore 
eEepydgovrar, 56 C, &e.; vide fol- 
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Reason has no higher law in its working than the Idea 
of the Good, that highest Idea from which all others 
arise, and by which they are ruled: material things, 
as the work of Reason, must be explained from the Idea 
of the Good, that is, teleologically. That in them 
which resists this explanation, is to be regarded as the 
product of mechanical causes—the work of natural 
necessity. ‘These two kinds of causes are in no way 
to be.compared: the specific and essential grounds of 
material things are final causes; the physical grounds 


lowing note. Cf. further the quo- 
tations in the last chapter, and 
Polit. 273 C (7d ris wadacads avap- 
poorlas wa@os, which by its growth 
in the world left to itself, intro- 
duces a continual decrease of the 
good, and an increase of the bad, 
and would bring the world to dis- 
solution if it were not for the in- 
terference of the divinity in the 
drecpos Toros THs dvogodtnros). It 
will be shown later on how this 
gives rise to a bad World-soul in 
the Laws, Still, Plutarch’s opinion 
(Procreat, Anim, in Tim. C 5 sqq.), 
whichis followed by Stallbaum, Plat. 
Polit. 100; Martin, Etudes i, 355, 
369, and Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
76, 79, viz. that Plato in the earlier 
writings derived the bad and evil 
from this and not from matter, is 
not correct, even if, with Stallbaum 
the one World-soul, guem rerum 
divinarum invasit incuria, is putin 
the place of the bad World-soul. 
The Politicus, 269 D sq., derives the 
confused condition of the world 
from the nature of the corporeal ; 
and again, 273 B, we find: rov- 
twv S¢€ (the declension from com- 
pleteness in the world) ai’rg 7d 
gwporoedsés THs cvyxpdoews alriov, 
76 Tis mada Wore Hicews Sty rpogor, 


6rt woNN is Hy weréxov aratias rplv 
els rov viv kdopov adixéoOri. The 
Timeus makes no mention of a 
bad World-soul; but (46 E) we 
find express mention of the corpo- 
real (47 E), matter and material 
causes are spoken of as 7a 5’ dvdy- 
Kns yeyvoueva, 7d THs whavwudévns 
eldos aizias; 52 D sq., to matter 
are ascribed heterogencous powers 
and an unregulated motion, before 
the formation of the world; where- 
as from the soul are derived only 
order and proportion. The visible, 
to which the soul (ace. to 37 A) 
does not belong, is represented as 
ordered by God; the soul as the 
cause of regulated movement is 
formed not from an older unregu- 
lated soul, but from the Ideal and 
corporeal substance. Phedr, 245 
D sq.: the world directing soul, 
not the unregulated, is unbecome, 
It is therefore no misunderstanding 
of Plato's doctrine when Arist. 
Phys. i. 9, 192 a. 15, speaks of its 
kaxorowv with reference to the 
Platonic matter, and Eudemus (acc. 
to Plat. loc. cit. 7, 3) accuses Plato 
of calling the same principle at one 
time ijrnp kai r:Ovn, and at another 
representing it as airla «al dpx? 
xaxav. Cf, Steinhart, vi. 95. 
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are to be considered as merely concurrent causes, or, 
more precisely, means to Reason that is working to an 


end 116 


altogether obedient instruments of Reason. 


But still they are not so powerless as to be 


We have 


already seen that Matter in spite of its Non-being, 
hinders and disfigures the Idea in the phenomenon ; 
here, Plato speaks of a resistance of Necessity to Reason 
—a resistance which yields only partially to the per- 


6 Pheedo, 96 A sqq. (cf. p. 10, 
18), Socrates blames the Physicists, 
particularly Anaxagoras, because 
they wish to explain all things 
merely out of air, wther, wind, 
water, and the like, instead of de- 
monstrating their proper reason 
teleologically; for if mind (voids) 
is the creator of the world, it 
must have arranged everything in 
the best possible way: é« 5) Tod 
Adyou rovrov oldéy do oKorely 
mpoonkew avOpomy .. . add’ h 7d 
dpiorov cal 7d BéArtorov, Having 
learnt Anaxagoras’ doctrine of vods, 
he hoped that with regard to the 
formation of the earth, for instance, 
and all other points, he would 
érexdupyjcecOar Thy alriay Kal Ti 
dvdyxnv, Néyorra Th duewov kal 
ért abrhv duewor Fw Toavrny civac 
- +. kal ef por radra aropalivaro 
Tapeckevdouny ws obxére woderdue- 
vos airlas &\Xo eldos, &c. In this 
expectation, however, he was en- 
tirely deceived; Anaxagoras, like 
all the rest, spoke merely of phy- 
sical, not final, causes. This pro- 
cedure, however, is no better than 
if one were to say, ‘Socrates acts in 
all things reasonably,’ and then 
mentioned his sinews and bones as 
the reason of his acts. dAX’ afria 
Mev Ta Toadra Kadeiv Nav drorov" 
«i b€ Tis Aéyou Ste dvev Tod Tobira 
fxew ... odk ay olds 7 Fw roel 


7a ddkavrd por, dXnOH dy Néyol* ws 
pévro, ba Taira wad & wad kal 
Taira vy mpdtrw, ddd’ ob rH Tob 
BerXricrov aipécet, wot av Kai 
paxpa padvula ely rod Abyou. rd 
yap wh dedéoOae oidy 7’ elvac Bre 
Go pév ri €ore 7d alriov r@ drri, 
&\Xo 8 éxeivo dvev od 7d alriov ovK 
dv wor’ ely altiov, &c. (cf. p. 262, 
109). Tim. 46 C (vide preceding 
note). 46 D: rév 5€ vod Kal émiory- 
pens épactiy dvdyKn Tas THs Eudpo- 
vos picews alrias mpwras peradus- 
xew, doar b¢ bm’ GAXNwy pev Kiwov- 
pévuw Erepa b¢ €F avdyxns KwolvTwr 
yiyrovra, Seurépas, &c. (preceding 
note). 48 A (vide p. 227, 8), 68 E (at 
the end of the review of the phy- 
sical distinctions and causes of 
things): radra 5) wdvra rére ratry 
mwepuxéra €& dva-yxnsdTov KaXXiorov 
Te kal aplatov Snuoupyds €v rots y- 
yrouévos wapeyduBavey .. . Xpw' 
fevos wey rats wept raira airias 
Umnperovoats, 7d bé ed TexTawdmevos 
évy waot Tots yryvoudvots alrés* 51d 
5h xpn Su’ airlas din dioplfecPat, ro 
peév dvayxaiov, Td 5€ Beiov, Kai ro 
pev Oeiov év dmact fnretv xricews 
évexa, ebdaluovos Biov, xa@’ bcov 7- 
pov h picts évdéxerat, 7d Se dvay- 
kaiov éxelywy xdpw, oytfdpmevor, ws 
dvev rovtwy ob duvara alta éxeiva, 
é¢’ ols crovidfouev, udva Karavoeiv 
00d ad NaBeiy ov5 GAAWS ws peTa- 


oxelv, 
z2 
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suasion of Reason, and so prevented the Creator from 
producing a thoroughly perfect work.” In the same 
way, as we shall presently find,!* it is the body which 
hinders man from pure knowledge, which calls forth in 
him evil desires, and moral disorder of every kind. 
Aristotle, indeed, plainly says that Plato held Matter 
as the cause of evil.”’* To comprehend both causes in 
one—toe recognise in natural Necessity the proper work 
of Reason, and the positive medium (not merely the 
limitation and negative condition) of its working—is 
impossible to him, in this dualism.’ But his tele- 
ology preserves in the main the external character of 
the Socratic view of Nature, though the end of Nature 
is no longer exclusively the welfare of men, but the 
Good, Beauty, Proportion, and Order."! The natural 
world and the forces of Nature are thus related to 


N7 Tim, 48 A (supra, p. 227, 


Aéyouow, GAN’ dAl-yww pev Tots dv - 
8). Ibid. 56 C (on the forma- 


Opwroas alrios, wodAGy 62 dvairios* 


tion of the elements): xat dy Kal 
7d Trav dvadoyidy . . . rdov Gedy, 
bry wep THs avdyxns éxodoa we- 
obeiod re plots vareixe, Ta’Ty wdvTn 
bo dxpiBeias darorehecOecdy vr’ 
avrod tuvypusoba rabra dvd Nbyor. 
Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 33 (vol. i. 
314, 3). 

18 Pp, 227, 241 sq. 

19 Metaph. i. 6, end, it is said 
of Plato, &ri 5é rv rod €& Kal ro- 
xaxas airlay rots oroxelon (the 
unit and matter) dwédwxey éxaré- 
pots éxarépov, and Phys. i. 9, 192 a. 
14 Aristotle, as already remarked, 
speaks in Plato’s sense of the xaxo- 
wowdv of matter. 

120 Cf, also, Rep. ii. 379 C: o¥8? 
dpa, hy 5 éycs, 6 Geds, éredh dyabds- 
wavtuv av en alrios, ws of modXol 


wo\A@ yap éAdtrw rdyaba Tor 
kaxav quiv’ xal trav pev ayabar 
obdéva ddXov aircaréoy ror 5é kaxOv 
G\N’ Arra bet fnreiv 7a alria (by 
which primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, the human will is to be un- 
derstood). Polit. 273 D: opexpa 
bev raya0a, woddnv bé rhy roy év- 
avriwy Kpdow éweyxepavvipevos (6 
xéoyos). Thert. 176 A (infra, 
chap. x. note 6). 

121 Cf, Phileb. 28 C sq., 30 A 
sqq., 64 C sqq.; Pheedo, loc. cit., 
Tim. 29 E sq. In other passages 
the reference to the interests of 
mankind comes forward more 
streany particularly in the last 
part of the Timeus, the contents 
of which naturally lead us to ex- 
pect this. 


< 
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consequences external to themselves :”? hence there was 
a special necessity that Plato should here use not only 
personification, but mythical language, with regard to 
efficient causes. Aristotle was the first to conceive 
the notion of inner activity working to an end; and 
even he leaves much to be desired in his scientific view 
of this activity, and still more in its application. 

Although, however, Plato did not succeed in over- 
coming the dualism of the idea and the phenomenon, 
he yet attempts, while presupposing this dualism, to 
point out the middle terms by means of which the Idea 
and the phenomenon are combined. And this he per- 
ceives in mathematical proportions, or the World- 
soul. 

Ul. The World-soul.> As God desired that the 
world should be framed in the best possible manner, 
says the Timmus,** He considered that nothing unin-( 
telligent, taken as a whole, could ever be better than 
the intelligent; and that intelligence (vot¢) could not 
exist in anything which was devoid of soul. For this 
reason He put the intelligence of the world into a soul, 


12 Of, on this the quotations in 
note 116, particularly Phedo, 98 


1 Bockh, On the formation of 
the World-soul in the Timeus; 
Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, iii. 
34 sqq. (now KI. Schr. iii, 109 sqq.); 
Enquiry into Plato's Cosmic Sys- 
tem (1852), p. 18 sq.; Brandis, De 

rd. Arist. libr. 64, Rhein. Mus. 
li, 1828, p. 579; Gir-rém. Phil. ii. 
a. 361 sqq.; Stallbaum, Schola crit. 
et hist. sup. loco Tim. 1837; 
Plat. Tim. p. 134 sqq. ; Ritter, ii, 


365 sq. 396; Trendl. Plat. de id. 
et num. doctr. 52,95; Bonitz, Dis- 
putatt. Plat. 47 sqq.; Martin 
Etudes, i, 346 sqq.; Ueberweg, 
Ueber die plat. Weltseele, Rhein. 
Mus. f. Phil. ix. 37 sqq.; Steinhart, 
Pl. WW. vi. 94-104; Susemihl, 
Genet, Entw. ii. 352 sq. ; Philolo- 
gus, ii. Supplementbl. (1863), p, 219 
sqq.; Wolhlstein, Mat. und Welt- 
seele, Marb, 1863; Wohlrab, Quid 
Pl. de An. mundi elementis docue- 
rit, Dresd. 1872. 

4 30 B; cf. supra, p. 228, 171, 
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and the soul in the world as into a body. He prepared 
the soul as follows. Before He had formed the corporeal 


elements, He compounded 


out of the indivisible and 


self-identical substance and also out of the divisible and 
corporeal, a third nature intermediate between them. 
Having mingled in this substance the Same and the 
Other. he divided the whole according to the cardinal 
numbers of the harmonic and astronomical systems,'** 


1 35 A: rijs dueplorov xal del 
xara ratra éxotens obcias Kai rijs 
ai wepl Ta oopara yryvoudvns mept- 
orns tplrov €& dudoiy év péow Evve- 
xepdoaro otcias eidos ris Te Tal’ToU 
gtcews ad [rép] xal ris Oarépou, 
kal kara Tatra furéornoev év péow 
ToU Te auepovds al’ray Kai Tov Kara 
TagwWpaTa wepiotov. Kaltpia \aBwr 
ard évra cuvexepdcaroeis piay rdav- 
ra lédav, Tiy Oarépov diow Sicpixs 
tov oicay els ratrév tvvapydérrey 
Big’ peyrds 6€ wera ris obclas Kai 
éx Tpidv womnoduevos ev, wdduv bdov 
Tovro polpas cas mpogixe Siévecuer, 
éxdotny 6é éx re Tavrot Kal Oardpov 
xal ris obgias peuryuévny, &e. In 
the interpretation suggested in the 
text, 1 have gone on the lately 
universal supposition that the un- 
meaning épt, here enclosed in 
brackets, is to be struck out. On 
the other hand, I believe that we 
must retain the ad before it, which 
Stallbaum ad loc. changes into dy, 
and Bonitz, Hermann (in his edi- 
tion), and Susemihl agree in wish- 
ing to remove, not merely because 
this is the easiest explanation of 
the insertion of wépe (from the pre- 
ceding ad’ epi), but because the 
separation of the ravrév and @dre- 
pov from the dudpicrov and the 
peporov, thus expressed: is really 
Platonic. Although the ravrév is 


connected with the Divided, and 
the @drepow with the Undivided, 
they in no way coincide; both 
pairs of concepts have a separate 
import, and in their combination 
give two classifications which cross 
each other. The ratrdv and @dre- 
pov both occur in the Indivisible 
aud the Divisible, in the Idea and 
the Corporeal, and are found in 
intellectual as well as sensible 
knowledge (Tim. 37 A sq.; Soph. 
255 C sqq., vide pp. 250, 278). 
The soul is indebted to the dué- 
prov for its power of knowing 
the Ideal, to the pepiordy for its 
power of knowing the sensible, to 
the ratrdv for its ability to conceive 
(in sensible and Ideal alike) the 
relation of identity, to the @drepor 
for its ability (equally in both) to 
conceive the relation of difference 
(see on this point Tim. loc. cit. to- 
gether with the elucidation of the 
passage Jater on in this chapter. 
Sensible perception is here repre- 
sented as proceeding from the xvx- 
hos Garépov, thought from the xvx- 
dos ravroo; but this does not prove 
that the @drepoy is identical with 
the aic@nrdv, and the ravréy with 
the voyréy; the circle of the ravror 
is, according to p. 36 C, that in 
which the fixed stars move, the 
circle of the @drepor, with its seven- 
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and formed from thé entire compound, by a longitu- 
dinal bisection, the circle of the heaven of fixed stars, 


and that of the planets.!”° 


In this representation the mythical and imaginative 


element is at once apparent. 


The division and spread- 


ing out of the World-soul in space, prior to the forma- 
tion of the corporeal; its origin from a chemical 
admixture, the entirely material treatment even of the 
Immaterial, can never have been seriously intended by 
Plato; otherwise he would deserve all the censure, 


fuld divisions, that in which the 
planets move. Each of these cir- 
cles, however, according to 35 B, 
ef. note 137, is composed in all 
its parts out of the radrdv, the 
Odreporv, and ovgia). In order to 
express this different ee of the 
two pairs, Plato keeps them apart 
in his exposition. Ueberweg cor- 
rectly points out, p. 41° sq., that 
the substance of the World-soul is 
formed by a kind of chemical mix- 
ture out of the duépiorov and the 
peporoy ; both are completely 
blended and no longer appear in it 
separately. The ravrév and Odre- 
pov do appear separately, both ac- 
cording to the passage before us, and 
37 A. Only these two are men- 
tioned as parts of the World-soul, 
together with otgia, the Indivisible 
and the Divisible are merely cle- 
ments of oveia. (Cf. Martin, i. 
358 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 243; on 
the other hand, Susemihl, Woblrab, 
and others consider with Bickh that 
the radrév and Odrepov are identi- 
eal in signification with the pepe- 
ory and duéporov.) The genitives 
rhs dueplorov-—peptoris appear to 
me to depend on the following éy 
péow: the genitive THs Te Tavrod 


gvo., &c. on €&: so that the sense 
is: Between the divisible and indi- 
visible substance he mixed a third, 
composed out of the two, and fur- 
ther also (a6) composed ont of the 
nature of the ta’rév and Odrepor, 
and formed it so as to stand mid- 
way between the indivisible part 
of them, and the part which can be 
divided in bodies. Instead of rod 
re duepots a’ray Steinhart loc. cit. 
would read, with Proclus in Tim. 
187 E, rod re depots atrod; but 
in the present passage Plato had no 
occasion to speak of the Indivisible 
Kad’ abr, Wohirab, p. 10, on the 
other hand, would refer the atrov 
to the rplrov ovcias el5os; but it 
is hard to see how this could be 
placed between the duepés and the 
pepiorov in it, consequently between 
its own elements. Susemihl’s conjec- 
ture (Philol. Anzeiger, v. 672), that 
a’révis to be changed into du79, is 
more likely. 1 cannot here enter 
more fully into the various inter- 
pretations of the age passage, 
given most fully by Susemihl in 
the Philologus, and by Wohlrab. 

26 Further details on this point, 
p. 212. 
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which Aristotle, strangely mistaking the mythical 
form, casts upon this portion of the Timeus. With 
regard to his real scientific views, it is first of all undis- 
puted (and the Timzus places it beyond a doubt) that 
he held the cosmos to be a living creature, and attributed 
to it not only a soul, but the most perfect and most 
intelligent soul. This conviction partly resulted from 
the universal consideration of the relations between the 
soul and the body—partly from the particular contem- 
plation of nature and the human mind. If God created 
a world, He must have made it as perfect as possible, 
and this perfection must belong to the Universe which 
contains in itself all essential natures, in greater measure 
than to any of its parts.'’** But the intelligent is always 
more perfect than the unintelligent, and intelligence 
cannot dwell in any being, except by means of a soul. 
If, therefore, the world is the most perfect of all created 
beings, it must, as possessing the most perfect intelli- 
gence, possess also the most perfect soul.’** All that is 
moved by another must be preceded by a Self-moved ; 
this alone is the beginning of motion, But all the 
corporeal is moved by another, the soul on the contrary 
is nothing else than the self-moving motion.’ The 
soul is consequently prior to the body; and that which 
belongs to the soul is prior to the corporeal. Reason 
and art are older than that which is generally called 
nature ; and this name itself is in truth far more applic- 
able to the soul than to the body. The same must also 


17 De An. i, 2, 406 b. 25 sqq. 19 Vide p. 238, 171. 
1% Tim. 30 A, © sq., 37 A, 92 19 » duvandvyn airh abriv Kweiv 
end. xivnows. Laws, 896 A. 
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hold good with regard to the Cosmos, In this also, 
the soul must be the first and governing principle; 
the body the secondary and subservient.’*! Or if we 
consider more particularly the constitution of the uni- 
verse, there is shown in its whole economy, such a 
comprehensive adaptation of means to ends, and, 
especially in the motion of the stars, such an admirable 
regularity, that it is impossible to doubt the Reason 
and wisdom that rule in it. But where, except in the 
soul of the world, can this Reason have its dwelling ?! 
The same universal mind or reason proclaims itself, 
lastly, in our own spirit: for just as there is nothing in 
our body which is not derived from the body of the 
world, so says Plato (with Socrates),!* there could be in 
us no soul, if there were none in the universe, And as 
the corporeal elements in the universe are incomparably 
more glorious, mighty, and perfect than in our body, so 
must the soul of the world proportionately transcend 
our soul in perfection.“* In a word, therefore, the 
World-soul is necessary, because only through it can 
Reason impart itself to the corporeal; it is the indis- 
pensable intermediate principle between the Idea and 


131 Laws, x. 891 E-896 E, The mpeoBurépay yuxny ooparcs ws 


leading idea of this proof has, how- 
ever, been already expressed in the 
Pheedrus, 245 C: pévov 5% 7d abrd 
xwoiv (the soul), dre obx dwroXetrov 
éavrd, of more ryet Kwotpevov, 
GdAa Kal rois d\Nos Boa Kwetrac 
Toor ry} Kal dpxi Kuwhoews. Cf. 
Crat. 400 A; Tim. 34 B: God did 
not form the soul after the body ; 
ob yap ay dpxecOat rpecBirepov irs 
vewrépou Evvéptas elacey . .. 6 de 
xal yevéce: Kal dpery mporépay Kal 


deorérw xal dpgovoary dptoudvou Euv- 
esTHoaro. 

2 Phileb, 30 A sqq. (p. 264, 
111). So, 28 D sq., the stars and 
their motions were appealed to, to 
prove that not chance, but reason 
and intellect govern the world. Cf. 
Tim, 47 A sqq. ; Soph. 265 © sq. ; 
Laws, x. 897 B. sqq. 

3 Vide part i. p. 147, 1. 

14 Phileb. 29 A sqq., and supra, 
loc. cit. 
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the phenomenon. As such, it is, on the one side, the- 
cause of all regulated motion, and of all the configu- 
ration thence proceeding; on the other it is the source 
of all spiritual life and especially of all knowledge, for 
knowledge, according to Plato, is that which distin- 
guishes man from the beasts.’ These are the points 
of view from which he starts in his description of the 
World-soul. It is compounded of the indivisible and 
of the divisible essence ; that is to say, it combines the 
sole Idea with the sensible phenomenon, by uniting in 
itself the specific qualities of both.’ It is incorporeal, 
like the Idea; but is at the same time, related to the 
it stands over against the unlimited Multi- 
against its 


corporeal ; 
plicity of phenomena as its ideal Unity: 
lawless vicissitude as the permanent element which 
introduces into it fixed proportion and law. But it is 


Cf. Pheedr. 249 B. 

Tim. 35 A, Plato says dis- 
tinctly that the ovoia duépioros de- 
notes the Ideal, the ofeia pepiorh 
the Corporeal; while he repeatedly 
calls the latter wept ra owmara 
heporh, and describes the former 
just as he previously, 27 1), de- 
scribed the Teas (there: det xara 
Tatra éxovons ovcias ; here: det 
kara tratrd bv), It does not fol- 
low that the Ideas as such, and 
sensible things as such, are in the 
World-soul; Plato simply says 
that the substance of the World- 
soul is a mixture of the sensible 
and the Ideal substance. ‘The sub- 
stance of the sensible and the Ideal 
is something different from the in- 
dividual Ideas, and the individual 
sensible things (cf. Ueberweg, p. 
54 sq.); it signifies (as Simpl. De 


An. 6 b. o. rightly remarks) merely 
the vonrds and alaOnrds dpos, the 
yerxa orotxeia Tov brros, the ele- 
ment of the Ideal and the Sensible, 
the universal essence of it. After 
the deduction of figurative ex- 
ressions (as Simpl. loc. cit. 72 
. 0 virtually ackuowledges), the 
general result is that the ‘soul 
stands midway between Sensible 
and Ideal, and partakes in both. 
Plato speaks of a participation ‘of 
the soul in the Idea. In the 
Phedo, 105 B sqq., et sepius, Mar- 
tin, 1. 355 sqq. ee geo the mepiarov 
as the un-ordered soul; the dud pe- 
rov as the vocs which emanates 
from God. The former supposi- 
tion has been already refuted, note 
115; 
quite un-Platonic, 


the idea of an emanation is. 


Q 
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not, like the Idea, altogether outside this multiplicity ; 
being involved, as the Soul of the body, in space, and as 
the primary cause of motion, in vicissitude. The union 
of the Same and the Other with this substance of Soul 
has reference to the combination of uniformity and 
change in the motion of the heavenly bodies;'” of 
comparison and difference in knowledge.’* In the 
revolution of the heaven of fixed stars, and in the 
rational cognition, the element of the Same predomi- 
nates; in the movement of the planets and in the 
sensuous notion that of the other. We must not, how- 
ever, restrict any of these phenomena to either of these 
two elements, nor must we in this half allegorical 
delineation seek a complete and developed system, or 
be too anxious and precise about its connection with 


other theoretic determinations. 


137 36 C, the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars is as- 
signed (éxeg@nuiser) to the ravror, 
that of the planets to the @drepor. 
Plato, however, cannot mean that 
in the former there is no mutabi- 
lity, and in the latter no fixedness. 
Without mutability no motion at 
all, without fixedness no regulated 
motion is imaginable ; but Soph. 
255 B), both these qualities ure at- 
tributed to motion, and the Politi- 
cus, 269 D indicates the element of 
mutability in the motion of the 
universe ; while (Tim. 35 B , in the 
division of the World-soul it is ex- 
pressly remarked that each of its 
parts is composed out of otela, tav- 
tov, and @drepoy; and (37 A sq.’, 
the knowledge both of Identity and 
Difference is ascribed to the circle of 
the ravrdy and that of the Odrepov 
alike. The meaning is that in the 


188 The division of the 


sphere of the fixed stars the ratror, 
in that of the planets the @drepoy, is 
predominant, as Plut. 24, 6 says. 

138 37 A sqq. 

39 Ancient and modern commen- 
tators have combined the ratror 
and @drepov of the Timeus in dif- 
ferent ways with the other well- 
known principles of the Platonic 
system. Modern interpreters usu. 
ally presuppose the identity of the 
ratroy with the dudaeror, and of 
the @drepor with the pepioror. 
Ritter, especially (ii. 366, 396, un- 
derstands the Ideal by the rato», 
and the Material by the @drepor ; 
so too, Stallbaum (Plat. Tim. 136 
sq.}—who compares the former with 
the Finite, the latter with the 
Infinite—and most of the com- 
mentators. Tennemann (I’lat. Phil. 
iii. 66) understands Unity and 
plurality or Matability; Béckh 
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soul as to its whole substance, according to the relations 
of the harmonic and astronomical systems,’ implies 


(loc. cit. 34 aq, cf, Cosmic system 
of Pl. p. 19}, Unity and the inde- 
finite duad, which is more Platon- 
ic, instead of the duad; Trendelen- 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
95), Ueberweg (54 sq.), and appa- 
rently Brandis (Gr.-rom. Phil, ii. 
a. 366), would say the Infinite or 
the Great and Small. 1 cannot 
agree unconditionally with the lat- 
ter explanations of the sepordy 
and ths duépiorov, The mixture 
of these two elementary principles 
must clearly represent the soul as 
something midway between the 
Ideas ard sensible things. Bat this 
is not favoured either by the theory 
that it is composed out of Unit 

and Duality, or the eng that it 
is composed out of the Unit and 
the Infinite. Unity and Duality 
are merely the elements of number 
(according to the later form of the 
doctrine, of ideal, as well as mathe- 
matical number) ; the Unit and the 
Infinite, conversely, must exist in 
everything, Sensible and Ideal alike. 
Ueberweg’s expedient, of supposing 
a threefold Unit, and a thecefold 
Infinite (ct which only the second 
the mathematical unit and the 
mathematical or, more accurately, 
the spatial infinite are to be taken 
as elements of the world-soul), has 
been already refuted, p. 327 sq. My 
own view is that the dudpioror 
denotes the Ideal, the pepisrov the 
Corporeal. To say that these two 
are in all things (as Plut. c. 3, 3; 
and Martin, i. 379, object) is only 
correct if we include the soul, by 
means of which the Sensible parti- 
cipates in the Idea, in our reckon- 
ing. It has been already proved, 
p- 343, that the radrdav and @drepoy 


do not coincide with the dzépurror 
and the wepiordv. And the Greek 
interpreters as a rule (Procl. Tim. 
187 U, says not all), distinguish the 
two, e.g. Xenocrates and Crantor 
ap. Plut. c. 1-3; Proclus 181 C 
sqq., 187 A sqq.; Simpl. de an. 6 
b. u.; Philop. De an. © 2, D7: 
Tim. Locr. 95 E (the details of 
these explanations are to be found 
in the passages themselves and in 
Martin, i. 871 eqq. ; Steinhart, vi. 
243). Plutarch tos, c, 25, 3, 
agrees in distinguishing them; by 
the pepiordv, however, he under- 
stands (c. 6)—as does Martin, i. 
355 sq., not matter, but the ordered 
soul, which even before the forma- 
tion of the world, moved the Ma- 
terial, and became the World-soul 
through its association with Reason 
(the auéporor: cf. note 115). Ti- 
meus of Locri (96 A) makes two 
motive powers out of the rabréy 
and @drepov by an arbitrary limita- 
tion of their meaning. ‘The sup- 
positions of Brandis in the two 
older treatises, that the Great-and- 
Small is meant by the pepordy 
and dpépirov, or the rad’rdvy and 
Odrepov, and the kindred theory of 
Stallbaum, sup. loco Tim. p. 6 sqq., 
who would understand the indeti- 
nite duad or (sic) ‘the Ideal and 
the corporeally Infinite,’ have been 
refuted by Bonitz, p. 533 those 
of Herbart (Emil. in die Phil, 
W. i. 251), and Bonitz (p. 68 sqq. 
and cf, Martin, i. 358 sqq.), viz. that 
the soul is composed out of the 
Ideas of Identity, Difference, and 
Being, by Ueberweg, pp. 46-54, 
Even Plutarch, c. 23, shows that 
the soul is not an Idea, 


1” Tim, 35 B-36 B; Béckh loc, 
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that the soul comprehends all proportion and measure 
primarily in itself: it is wholly number and harmony, 


cit. pp. 43-81 (cf. metr. Pind. 203 
aa following Crantor, Eudoxus 
and Plutarch, gives an exhaustive 
clucidation of this passage, and a 
catalogue of the ancient interpreters 
as far as they are known to us. All 
the moderns follow his example, e.g. 
Stallbanm ad loc. ; Brandis, i. 457 
sqq.; ii. a. 363 sq.; Martin, i, 383 
sqq.; ii. 35 sq.; Miiller, in his re- 
view, p. 263 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 
99 sqq. ; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
357 sqq.; and others, though not all 
with equal understanding. Briefly, 
Plato represents the collective 
World-soul as divided into seven 
parts, which stand to one another 
as 1, 2, 3, 4,9, 8, 27, that is to say 
the two and three follow unity, and 
then the squares and cubes of two 
and three. Both these series of 
numbers, that progressing in the 
proportion of 1:2, and that in the 
proportion of 1:3 (ihe derAdow 
and tpurddow diacrnuara), are 
then further completed in such a 
way that between each two terms of 
the system two means are inserted, 
an arithmetical and a harmonic ; 
i.e. one which is greater by the 
same number as that by which it 
is less than the larger term; and 
one such that its difference from 
the smaller divided by the smaller 
equals its difference from the larger 
divided by the larger (cf. vol. i, 
348, 3). If this requirement is satis- 
fied, and the smallest number put as 
unity, which will allow the expres- 
sion of the rest of the series in 
whole numbers, we get the follow- 
ing scheme. (The second number 
of each series gives the harmonic, 
the third the arithmetical mean.) 
(A) For the derAdova dtaorjpera : 


Proportion of— 
1:2) 384 512 576 768 
2:4) 768 1024 1152 1536 
4:8) 1536 2048 2304 3072; 
(B) for the rpurddowa dtacrhuara: 
Proportion of — 
1:3) 384 
3:9) 1152 


576 768 1152 

1728 2304 3456 

9:27) 3456 5184 6912 10368. 

According to this scheme, in the 
series of the drAdowa dcacriyara, 
the first of the four numbers of 
each series stands to the second 
(e.g. 384: 512), and the third to 
the fourth lg : 768) as 3: 4: the 
second to the third (512 : 576) as 
8:9. In the series of the rp 
widow. diacrimara, the first stands 
to the second (384 : 576), and the 
third to the fourth (768 : 1152) as 
2:3; the second to the third 
(576 : 768) as 3:4. Hence (Tim. 
36 A sq.) arisé the proportions 
2:3,3:4,8:9. The first two of 
these fill up the zperddoa, the 
second and tnird the dAdo 
diacrjuara, If we try to reduce 
the proportion 3 : 4 to the propor- 
tion 8 : 9, which serves to complete 
it, we find our progress arrested ; 
but if we advance from the number 
384 in the proportion of 8 : 9, we 
get the numbers 432 = x 384, and 
486 =2x 432; for the remainder, 
instead of the proportion 8 : 9, we 
get only 486 ; 512 =243 : 256. The 
same holds good of the resolution 
of the proportion 2 : 3 through the 
proportion 8:9; 2:3 is greater 
then 3:4 by the interval 8 : 9. 
All the proportions depending on 
the fundamental proportion 2: 3 
and 3 : 4 can be resolved into the 
two proportions 8 ; 9 and 243 : 256. 
If this process be applied to the 
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and from it spring all numerical definition and all 
harmony in the world: for with -Plato, as with the 


whole of the numbers in the above 
scheme, we get the following re- 
sults :— 


} 8:9 | 256 : 2733 
2187 
} 8:9 \ 2 256 
\ 243 : 256 \ s:9 
a 2592 ; 
8:9 : 
576 2916) 
; 8:9 oul £256 
i 8:9 at 8:9 
729 
} 243 : 256 ; 8:9 
ua 8:9 eee mer et 
. y . 
~ va 4374) ar 
. f _- 
972 4608 
| 243 : 256 aA, :9 
1024 
| 9:9 } :9 
1152 5832 
j 8:9 8:9 
at Se eT O81 | 43 : 256 
1458) 5. ong! eel 
: 256 7 
‘eas 7776! 
} :9 \ 8:9 
1728 } S748} 5 oe) 
L 8:9 * : 25 
1944! 216! 
1 243 : 256 \ 


In this series, derived from the 
first three numbers, Plato recognises 
the fundamental determinations of 
the astronomical and harmonic sys- 
tem. In the former, according to 
his of course entirely arbitrary sup 
osition (Tim. 36 D; ef. 38 D; 
Rep. x. 617 A sq.), the distances of 
the planets depend upon the nnm- 
bers two and three, and their 
wers; the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
ars, Jupiter, Saturn are respec- 
tively 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 times as far 
from the earth as the moom. Soin 
the harmonic system. The eight 


tones of the octachord stand ac- 
cording to a diatonic classification, 
the strings going from lowest to 
highest, and consequently the tones 
are numbered from the high to the 
low (which is not always the case, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. v. ii. 1018, b. 
28; x. 7, 1057, a. 22, the procedure 
is from the éwrdry through the péon 
to the v#ry) in the following pro- 


portion :— 

virn ) 

y 8:9 
ra \ 

j 8:9 
rpitn ) 

- 243 : 256 
wapayéon) 
uéon 

1 8:9 
Aryavds |} 

) 8:9 
mapuTrary } 

| 243 : 256 
brary 


j 
If we reckon these proportions in 
accordance with a single measure 
for all eight tones, and make the 
higher tone the lesser (as is usual 
with the ancients, because the 
height of the tone, as is well 
known, stands in inverse proportion 
to the length of the sounding-string 
with equal thickness and tension, 
or because, as Bockh supposes, loc. 
cit. 49, the higher tone requires 
just as many vibrations in a lesser 
time. I cannot, however, find this 
in the passages quoted by Bickh, 
and in any case the first method of 
measurement seems to me to be the 
original), we obtain the following 
formula; if the tone of the virn be 
set down as =384, then the wapa- 
virn = 432, the rpirn = 486, the 
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Pythagoreans, musical harmony and the system of the 
heavenly bodies are the principal revelations of the in- 


visible numbers and their 


wapapéon = 512, the péon = 576, the’ 
Arcyavds = H48, the wapurdrn=729, 
the brary=768, (Other numbers 
would result, if we put down the 
larger number for the higher tone 
and the smaller for the deeper, as 
we should do in determining the 
proportion of the tone according to 
the number of its vibrations. Then 
if the vwrdrn were put down at 486, 
we should have for the mapurdry 
512; for the Axxavds 576; for the 
péon 648; for the wapayéon 729; 
for the rpiry 768; for the wapaynrn 
864; for the vi7n 972. But clearly 
this is not Plato’s way of reckon- 
ing, and Martin, i. 395 is mistaken 
in believing that Plato intended to 
assign the larger numbers particu- 
larly to the higher tones, because, 
acc. to Tim. 67 B; 80 A sq., with 
Aristotle and others he considers 
them to be quicker than the lower 
tones. As Martin himself remarks, 
even those old musicians who knew 
that the higher tones consist of 
more parts than tke lower or pro- 
dncee more vibrations in the air, do 
not invariably do this, because they 
calculate the proportion of the tone 
according to the length of the 
strings. Others, of course, c.g. 
Arist. ap. Plut. Mus. 23, 5; Arist. 
Problem xvii. 23; Vlut. an. procr. 
18, 4 sq., 19, 1, assign the larger 
number to the higher tone. Fur- 
ther details on this point are to be 
found in Martin, loc. cit.) The 
fundamental proportions of the 
above scale, as the Pythagoreans 
had already tanght (sce vol. i. 305 
-i, 345 sq), are the octave (da 
macGv), or the proportion 1:2 
(Aéyos S:rAdovos), the fifth (da 


accord.’ In this respect, 
mévre), in Philolaus (d¢ déedyv), or 
2:3 (nucddrcov), the fourth (da res- 
cdpwy, in Philol. cvA\a8n), or 3:4 
(érirpirov), the tone, or 8: 9, and 
the lesser semi-tone, or 243 : 256 
(this lesser half of a tone is called 
in Philolaus dSfeacs, later Xetuua, the 
greater = 256 : 2733 is called dmo- 
rouy). From the »4rn to the wrapa- 
néon, and from the péon to the 
Urdry is a fourth, from the vin 
to the néon, and from the rapayéon 
to the dwdrnis a fifth; the distance 
of the particular strings amounts 
artly to a tone, partly to a Aeiupa. 
It is obvious that these are the 
same proportions which form the 
basis of the series of numbers. 
All the derivative tones (e.g. the 
ba wacdv cal da wévre=1: 3, and 
the dis ia wagdy=1 : 4) can casily 
Le shown in it (cf. Plat. an, procr. 
14,2); and it contains in itself a 
system of four octaves, a fifth and 
a tone; the sequence of the tones 
likewise comes quite right, if with 
Bockh and the pseudo-Timzeus (who 
cau only on this supposition give 
the sum of the numbers in question 
as 114, 695) we interpolate the 
number 6144 between the numbers 
5832 and 6561. This nomber is 
distant a Xeizua from 5832, and an 
dmrorou} from 6561. Then there 
remains only the unimportant ano- 
maly that two tones (2048 : 2304 
and 6144 : 6912) are resolved into 
a semi-tone, and that in the fourth 
octave (3072 : 6144) the fifth pre- 
ceding the fourth. 
MI ('f, Rep. vii. 527 D sq.; 529 
C sqq. ; 580 D; Tim. 47 A sqq. ; 
and vol. i. 374. 
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therefore, the 


rid-soul has the same import and 


O) 
comprehension as that which Plato, in the Philebus, ‘ 
calls the Limit, and Aristotle represents him. as calling! 


the Mathematical principle. 


For of the Limit it is 


said “? that the whole sphere of number and measure! 
belongs to it; and Aristotle assigns to the Mathematical 
principle the same place that is occupied in the Timeeus 
by the World-soul: it stands midway between material 


objects and the Ideas.’ 


It is quite in harmony with 


this, that Plato should make the Mathematical sciences, 
and these alone, form the transition from the sensible 
perception to the contemplation of the Idea;'* for 
in conformity with his principles, this pre-supposes 
that as these sciences themselves lie in the midst be- 
tween the sensible notion and pure thought,! so must 
their object lie between the phenomenon and the Idea. 
The two concepts, however, are certainly distinct in 
their points of departure and in their apprehension. 
The notion of the World-soul, starting from the con- 
templation of Life and motion, represents primarily the 
efficient powers in the universe, conceived in the man- 
ner of the human soul: the Mathematical principle 
represents the formal determination of things, accord- 


“12905 A; vide p. 264. 


&— ' Metaph. i. 6, 987 a. 14: &c 


be wapa ra alcOnra xal ra efdn 7a 
padnuarixa Trav mpaypdrwv elval 
gnot peratd, diadépovra Trav piv 
aicOnrav rep dtdiia cal dxlyyra eivct, 
tov 8 eddy re 7a ev WAN Aria 
Buoa elvac 7d 5 el5os atrd ev 
éxacrov pévov, (Similarly in the 
shorter allusions 1, 9, 991 a. 4, 
vii.; 2, 1028 b. 18, xi.; 1, 1059 


b. 6.) The expression dxiynra is, 
however, inaccurate; in Plato 
neither the World-soul nor, ace. to 
Rep. vii. 529 C sq. (supra, p. 221, 
158), the sisthechatice! eriocicls is 
absolutely unmoved; they are only 
free from Becoming and the change 
ability of Becoming. 

1M Vide p. 215. 

18 Cf p. 225. 
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ing to number and measure.'® But as in the Platonic 
Ideas, the highest efficient and the highest formal 
causes coincide, and are divided only temporarily and 
in inexact description, so it is here. The World-soul 
comprehends in itself all mathematical proportions in 

unity ; and occupies the position, which according to 

( the Philebus and to Aristotle, is exclusively filled by 
the Mathematical principle. Though we should not 

{ ibe justified in assuming that Plato has expressly iden- 
tified them, and must indeed acknowledge that the 


problem of finding a middle term between Idea and 

henomenon is apprehended in the two doctrines from 
concept of the soul from the point of view of living 
force, as cause of motion and of opinion, while in the 
concept of the mathematical principle it appears as a 
specific form of Being); yet both have ultimately the 
same signification, and take the same place in the 
Platonic system.'” They show us the Idea in reference 
to the world of sense; and the world of sense embraced 


oe 


18 On this depends Plutarch’'s 
objection, De an. procr. 23, 1, to 
the theory that the soul is either a 
number or a space: pre Tots 
wépact pire trois dpBuois pedév 
twos dourdpyew exelons THs Guvd- 
pews, 7 7d aicAyrov H Yryy wepuxe 
Kpivew* neither thonght nor con- 
ception nor sensation can be de- 
rived from units, Jinea, or super- 
ficies, v. note 154. 

If So Nieleck, Unters, z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 101 sq. The fact that in 
the Phileb. 30 A, (©, the World- 
soul is especially mentioned to- 


gether with the répas (by which 
1 understand the mathematical 
standard of determination’, goes 
neither against my explanation of 
the wépas, nor against the correct- 
ness of the connection given above. 
I do not, of course, suppose that 
Piato expressly identified the ma- 
thematical princip'e and the Worid- 
soni; so I am not concerned with 
Rettig’s citation p. 20, Adria in 
the PhileLus of this passage as 
against the assumption ‘that wépas 
means the World-soul.’ | 
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by firmly limited relations. In mathematical forms, the 
unity of the Idea does indeed separate into plurality ; 
but these forms are not subject to the vicissitude of 
sensible things.’** The Soul_enters into the corporeal 
and its motion, but the soul itself is not corporeal.'*® 
While all that is corporeal is moved by another, the 
soul is the self-moved, and moves everything else.’*” 
and though distinct from the Idea, the soul is of all 

ings most closely related to it.’*’ Strictly speaking. 
we should go a step further, and declare both the 
World-soul and matlematical forms to be the Idea 
itself, as the formal determination and motive principle 
of the material world. For as Matter as such is the 
Non-existent, the Real in the soul can only be the 
Idea. But the same reasons which obliged Plato to 
separate the ee ee 
also the distination of the soul from the Tea the soul 


ae 


is derived, the Idea original; the soul is génerated, the 
Idea eternal; the Soul is a particular, the Idea a 
universal ;*’ the Idea is absolute reality, the soul only 
participates in reality.’ As the Ideas are placed side 
by side with one another, although, properly speaking, 
the lower must be contained in the higher, and all in 
the highest ; as the world of sense is set beside the Ideas, 
although, in so far as it possesses reality, it is imma- 
nent in them, so the Soul appears as a Third between 


m8 VY. note 143. this must hold good even more of 

149 Soph. 246 E sqq.; Phedo, the World-soul. Rep. x. 611 E. 
79 A sq.; Tim. 36 E et alibi. 182 So, too, mathematical things 

150 V. supra, p. 345. in relation to the Idea; vide pas- 


151 Phedo, 79 A sq. D (where sages quoted, note 143, from Aris- 
the subject of discussion is the totle. 
human soul), but acc.to Tim. 41D,  ? See p. 346 sq., p, 239, 30." 
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the Idea and the phenomenon, instead of merely repre- 
phenomenon ; and we find that the mathematical forms 
still retain a place beside the soul, while at the same 


time mathematical proportions are within it.’*! 


14 The old Platonists reckoned 
the soul for the most part among 
mathematical things; only they 
were not agreed as to whether its 
nature was arithmetical or geome- 
trical, a number or a magnitnde. 
The former was the view of Xeno- 
crates, who, as we shall see later 
on, defined it as a self-moving 
number. So (ace. to Proclus in 
Tim. 187 B) did Aristander, Nu- 
menius, and many others; and to 
this view belongs the statement 
(Diog. iii. 67) that Plato attributed 
to the soul an dpxh dpiOunrixh, 
to the body an dpx7 -yewperpixi, 
which, however, hardly agrees with 
what immediately follows, where 
the soul is defined as iééa rod 
mwdvrn dvactatod wvevparos. The 
other view belongs not only to 
Severus, as mentioned by Proclus 
loc. cit., but to Speusippus and 
Posidonius. The former of these 
imagined its Being as in space 
(év lida rod wdyrn dtacrarod, Stob. 
Ekl. i. 862); the latter defined it 
more precisely as ié€a rod mdvrn 
dtactarod Kab’ dpOudcv cuvestaca 
dppovlay mwepiéxovra (Plut. an. 
procr. 22, 1, who, however, wrongly 
understands the iééa r. mw. diac. 
as an Idea, whereas it must rather 
mean a formation of that which is 
in space fashioned according to 
harmonic numbers). In the first 
view, the elements of the soul, 
the duéporoy and pepordv, would 
be referred to the Unit and the 
indefinite duad ; in the second, to 


the Pvint and the intermediate 
Space (Procl. loc. cit., whose state- 
ment with regard to XNenocrates 
will receive further confirmation), 
Posidonius, however, refers them 
to the vonrdv and spatial magnituds 
(thy trav wepdtwy ovclav mepl ra 
owpara, the limitation of bodies 
in space). Aristotle, De An. 1, 3, 
407 a. 2, objects to Plato that in 
the Timus he makes the soul a 
magnitude. Ueberweg, loc. cit. 56, 
74 sq. holds the same view. ‘The 
soul according to Ueberweg is a 
mathematical magnitude, and in 
space ; of its elements, the ravrov 
signifies number, the Odrepor space, 
which admits of all figures; an: 
this space is the principle of motion 
in secondary matter, and, as such, 
the irrational soul (v. note 115). 
The quarrel of Xenocrat®s and 
Ss ra seems to show that 
Plato had not expressed himself 
definitely in favour of one view or 
the other. Aristotle had to form 
his doctrjne as to the soul from the 
Timens alone; for his quotation 
De An. 1, 2 (supra, p. 256, 103), 
from the Discourses on Philosophy 
is irrelevant to the present question. 
The probable conclusion to be 
drawn from the Timeus is that 
the soul, in spite of its incor- 
poreality and invisibility, is en- 
visaged as being diffused through 
the body of the World-whole. Such 
envisagements of the relation of 
soul to body, especially in an ani- 
mated treatment of the subject, 
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The activity of the Soul is partly motion, partly x 
intelligence.’ It is the first principle of all motion, 
for it alone is the Self-moving, and in moving itself it 


also moves the body.’ The Phedrus says that the / 


soul has the care of the inanimate, traverses the world 


and is its ruler.’ 


are scarcely to be avoided ; but I 
cannot believe Plato to have repre- 
sented it as a magnitude in space, 
in the direct manner Ueberweg 
supposes. All the expressions 
which can Le quoted in favour of 
his view are veiled in a mythical 
and symlolical twilight which for- 
bids our conceiving them as dog- 
matic, Noone takes the division 
of the world-soul into eight circles, 
and all the connected details, a3 a 
literal expression of Plato’s belief ; 
ner can the general supposition 
(only used in that allegorical ex- 
sosition), that the soul is extended 
in space and divisible in space, be 
strictly pressed. Otherwise we 
should be obliged to consider the 
soul, not merely as something 
extended, but as something cor- 
poreal; anything filling space and 
yet not material can be no more 
split up and bent into circles than 
it can be mixed in a caldron (Tim, 
41D). From the exposition of the 
Timeus we can really infer nothing, 
timply because we should infer too 
much. In itself, however, it is 
incredible that Plato, who con- 
siders the fact of filling space to 
be the distinguishing sign of Body, 
should have expressly attributed 
the same quality to the incorporeal, 
standing in as close connection 
with the Idea as the soul. He 
might rather have called the soul 
a number; but as this determina- 
tion is unanimously quoted as 


The more fanciful imagery of the 


peculiar to Xenocrates, we cannot, 
of course, ascribe it to Plato. ‘The 
most probable view is that Plato 
did not expressly declare himself 
on this point, and left the relation 
of the soul to the mathematical 
principle generally in that indeter- 
minate state which our text pre- 
supposes. 

Mee Atist. De An. i. 2. 

6 Vide note 131. Phedr. 245 
D sq.: ku7joews pev dpxh 7d atrd 
av7d Kwodv . . puxis obciay re xai 
Abyor Tobroy airév tis éyioy ovK 
aicxuvetrac . . . wh GANO Te elvan 
7d atrd dauTd Kwodv h Pump. 

197 246 B: raca 7 puxh wavrds 
émipeneirac Tov dyuxcv, mdvra be 
olpavy wepitoXei, dddor’ év A dors 
eldeot yeyroudyn. terda pey oiv 
otca Kai érrepwpdyn perewporoper 
Te kal wdvra Tov Kdcpov dioixel. 7 
62 mrepopputjcaca péperar, kc. A 
question may possibly arise, whether 
we are to understand the waca 
yux7 as the whole collective soul, — 
i.c. the soul of the All, or (with 
Susemihl, ii, 399, and others) each 
individual soul. In favour of the 
first view we have besides the raca 
H YuxH (for which also raca yuxh 
occurs) the words wavrds éwimeXei- 
Tat ToU dyiyov .... mavra Tov 
kéopov Sicocxet, for each individual 
soul supposes .only its body, and 
all individual souls collectively 
suppose only their collective body ; 
whereas the soul of the universe, 
and it only, cares for everything 


Wwe 
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Timeys is to the same effect. The entire World- 
soul, we are told, was divided lengthwise into ‘two 
parts ; and these two halves were bent into an outer 
and an inner circle, of which the outer is named 
the circle of the Same; the inner, that of the Other. 
These circles, laid obliquely within each other, are the 
scaffolding of the World-system: the circle of the Same 
is the sphere of fixed stars; the circle of the Other 
forms by further division the seven spheres of the 
planets. In the circular revolution of these spheres 
the soul, turning in itself, moves; it is interfused every- 
where from the centre of the universe to the circum- 
ference, and envelopes it externally; and as all the 
corporeal is built into these spheres, the soul effects also 
the motion of the corporeal.’* As Plato’s real opinion, 
however, we can only maintain this much, that the 
soul—diffused throughout the universe and by virtue of 
its nature, ceaselessly self-moving, according to fixed 
laws—causes the division as well as the motion of 
matter in the heavenly spheres: and that its harmony 
and life are revealed in the order and courses of the 
stars. The Timeus also connects the intelligence of 
the World-soul with its motion and harmonious dis- 
tribution. By reason of its composition (37, A ff), and 
because it is divided and bound together in itself 
according to harmonical proportion—because it at last 
returns into itself by its circular motion,—it tells itself 


inanimate, including inorganic na- lectivity of the individual souls in 
ture. Here, however, though less itself. 

clearly than in the Timeus, the 158 34 B, 36 B-E. The astro- 
soul of the All is thought of as nomical part of this exposition will 
including and embracing the col- be discussed later on. 
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throughout its whole essence of all that it touches in 
its course, whether Divisible or Indivisible: in what 
respect it is the same, and in what diverse, whether 
and how it is related to Being or Becoming. But this 
speech, spreading itself soundlessly in the sphere of the 
Self-moved, generates knowledge. If the faculty of 
perception is touched by it and the announcement 
comes to the soul from the circle of the Other,’ then 
true notions and opinions arise ;' if it is signified 
to thought, from the circle of the Same, rational cog- 
nition and intelligent knowledge are the result. Here 
again the literal and figurative are freely intermingled, 
and Plato himself might, perhaps, scarcely be able to 
define with accuracy where his representation ceases 
to be dogmatic and begins to be mythical. He is 
doubtless in earnest '“' when he ascribes to the world a 
soul, and to this soul the most perfect intelligence that 
can belong to aught created; and though the more 
precise concept of personality hardly applies to this 
soul,’ yet in all that he says on the subject, he abun- 


9- Tn 37 B, aisOnrixdv, the 
reading of one of Bekker’s MSs. 
is to be adopted instead of aie@nrav 
(as is shown by the opposition of 
Noyerrixdy), and it is to this that 
the atrot rhvy puxhy of our text 
refers. The aic@yrixdv must sig- 
unify, not the faculty of perception, 
but the subject capable of percep- 
tion, which, however, can, at the 
same time, be one admitting of 
thought, a Aoyorixdv. It is, how- 
ever, more convenient to read abrdv 
{sc. tov Adyor]; then the ale@n- 
tixdy may be the faculty of per- 
ception, and the whole passage 


receives a more natural colouring. 
In the above, therefore, I follow 
this conjecture. The expressions 
wept 76 aldOnrov ylyvecOat, repi Td 
NoyiorcKdy elvac are generally re- 
ferred to the objects of the Adyos 
(cf, Stallbaum in loc.); but this 
tends to embarrassment with the 
oyiorixdy, which ought to be 
vonrdoy to meet this view. 

1” On these stages of cognition 
cf. p. 279 sq. 

101 V. pp. 325 sqq.; 288, 172; 
266, 112. 

2 What can we understand by 
a personality which comprises 
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dantly shows that he himself conceives it as analogous 
to the human soul. The question which to us would 
immediately occur, how far the World-soul possesses 
self-consciousness and will, he has scarcely even raised.’ 
It sounds to us strange that the intellectual activity of 
this soul should coincide with the revolution in space 
of the heavens; that reason and science should be as- 
signed to the sphere of fixed stars, and opinion to that 
of the planets. Even Plato probably did not intend 
this exposition to be taken literally ;'°* yet he has cer- 
tainly brought knowledge and the movement of the 
soul into a connection which must have made any 
accurate definition almost as difficult to him as to our- 
selves. He regards knowledge as a motion returning 
into itself, and ascribes to the World-soul a knowledge 
of all that is in itself and in the world, just because 
there belongs to it this perfect motion in and around 
itself. Other philosophers had similarly combined 
knowledge and motion,'” and Plato elsewhere compares 
them in a way that shows us that he conceived them to 
be governed by analogous laws.’ The same holds good 


nimberless other existences, and 
those too possessed of life and 
soul? How could the soul be a 
World-soul, unless it were in re- 
lation with all parts of the world, 
just as the human soal is with the 
parts of the body ? 

183 Of. p, 266. 

14 Tf we take the passage just 
quoted from Tim. 37 B as it stands, 
the resnlt would be that Right 
Opinion is brougut about by the 
motion of the planetary circle, 
Thought and Knowledge by that 
of the fixed stars. No clear idea, 


however, can be got out of this, 
whether we understand Thonght 
and Opinion to be the Thought 
and Opinion of the human soul, or 
of the World-soul. We can hardly 
suppose that Plato would have 
attributed to the World-soul, be- 
sides Thought, mere Opinion, even 
though it were Right Opinion. 

165 Ec, Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes; vide vol. i. 804 sq., 220; 
ef. Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 a. 13, 21. 

186 Tn Tim, 34 B is mentioned the 
circular motion trav érra [xurjoewv] 
Thy wepl voiv Kal ppdynow pddora 
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of the mathematical partition of the Soul. As Plato 
expressed the differeuces of knowledge by means of 
numbers,’” he might also place knowledge generally, 
in combination with number. The infinite Many, as 
Philolaus had already taught,’ becomes cognisable by 
being reduced through number and measure to definite 
proportions. Plato derives the knowledge of the 
World-soul from its harmonious distribution of parts, 
as well as from its composition and motion,’ and 
this is in the main his real opinion. The Soul could 
not know material things did it not bear within it- 
self, in harmonic proportions, the principle of all de- 
termination and order. As its motion is regulated by 
number, so is its knowledge; and as in the one case 
it effects the transition of the Idea to the phenomenon 
and brings the unlimited plurality of material things 
into subjection to the Idea,—so in the other it com- 
bines Unity and Multiplicity, the cognition of Reason 
and the perception of Sense. 


oteay, similarly 39C,40 A. Laws, thought is described simply as a 


x. 898 A: elval re a’riy rp Tod 
vod mepddy mdvrws ws Suvardv 
olxecoraryy Te kai Ouolay .... Kara 
ratra dprov kal woatrws Kai év TG 
adr@ Kai wepi ra abrad Kal mpds 7a 
ad’ra xal va éyov Kal rdéw play 
dudw xweioOac; and Tim. 77 B, 89 
A, 90 C sq.; ef. 43: D, 44 D, 47 D, 


motion, and more particularly a 
circular motion (aepepopd) of the 
soul, 

WW? Vide p. 219, 147, and p. 
256, 103. 

168 Vide vol. i, 294, 1. 

9 Tim. 37 A: dre... . ava 
Abyov pepobetoa Kal EvvdeBeioa, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WORLD-SYSTEM AND ITS PARTS. 


. THE foregoing pages contain the leading thoughts of 
the Platonic view of Nature. The World is the phe- 
nomenon of the Idea in Space and in Time,—the sen- 


sibleand variable copy of the Eternal: it is the common 
niaTuct of the Divine Reason and of Natural Necessity, 
of the Idea and of Matter. That which mediatises be- 
tween them, the proximate cause of all order, motion, 
life, and knowledge, is the Soul. 

The Timeeus shows how, from these causes, the 
origin and economy of the universe are to be explained ; 
and to do so, it enters deeply into the particulars of 
phenomena. It may well be conceived, however, from 
the character of Plato’s genius, that these inquiries 
into natural science would be little to his taste: ac- 
cordingly we find, not merely that the Timzeus alone 
of his writings discusses this subject, but that it does 
not seem to have been pursued even in his oral dis- 
courses. 

Aristotle, at any rate, appeals for this portion of 
his theory solely to the Timeus. But Plato himself 
declares that he esteems such discussions as inferior in 
value to more general philosophic enquiry. Our words, 
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he says, are constituted like the objects they describe. 
Only the doctrine of invariable Being can lay claim 
to perfect certainty and exactitude; where the mere 
phenomenon of true Reality is in question, we must 
be content with probability instead of strict truth.’ 
These things are therefore rather a matter of intel- 
lectual pastime than of serious philosophic investiga- 
tion.?, Perhaps he is not quite in earnest,’ but from 
these remarks we may infer that Plato was to some 
extent aware of his weakness in natural science, and at 
the same time believed that from the nature of the 
subject, greater certainty in such enquiries was hardly 
to be attained. On his philosophy, indeed, the bearing 
of his own enquiries in this direction is unimportant : 


1 Tim. 29 B sq.; cf. 44 C, 56 C, 
57 D, 67 D, 68 D, 90 E. Even 
in the important questions about 
matter and the unity of the world 
Plato uses this caution. Tim. 48 
I) (on the text cf. Bockh, Kl. 
Schr. iii. 239), he says that about 
the Sensible as the edxdy of true 
Being, only efxéres Adyor are pos- 
sible, i.e. such as are like the truth, . 


pévra 4 tabr’ dorly } rowir’ drra 
... TOTO Kal mpéwew poe Soxe?, K.7.d. 
This myth, then, cannot indeed lay 
claim to complete truth, but to a 
certain probability ; and the same 
result is derived from Gorg. 527 
A. Cf. 623 A. 

2 Tim. 59 C: ré\X\a 62 rap 
TovovTwy obbéy moxitov €rt bia- 
Aoylcac@at, Thy Tav elxérwv pwr 


but not the truth itself, just as an 
eixayv is that which is like a thing, 
but is not the thing itself. That 
which is merely like the truth— 
merely probable—includes not only 
tcientific suppositions, but also (as 
Susemihl, Genet Entw. ii, 321 
ee cut) mythical expositions. 
‘lato himself clearly gives us to 
understand this in the passages 
already quoted, p. 485, 1; he says, 
however, in the Phwdo, 114 D, at 
the end of his eschatological myth : 
it would in truth be foolish ratra 
bucxvploacba ob'rws Exew... bre 


petadioxovra lidav, Hv Srav Tis 
dvaratcews tvexa, Tovs mwepl Tav 
bvrww del karadénevos Adbyous, To's 
yerécews wepl Siadewuevos elxdras 
duwerapeAnror Hdovhy xrarat, uérprov 
ay é&v ry Biy maddy xal dpdviuov 
Toro. 

* watdia, at least in the passage 
just quoted, recalls the correspond- 
ing and clearly exaggerated expres= 
sion of Phaedr. 265C, 276 D,and the 
whole depreciatory treatment of 
physical science is in harmony with 
the solemn tone of the Timeeus. 
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they contain Ideas and observations, which are some- 

times ingenious and sometimes puerile, interesting no 

doubt for the history of natural science, but for that of 

philosophy in great measure valueless, because of their 

slight connection with Plato’s philosophic principles. 

Much appears to be borrowed from others, especially 

from Philolaus, and probably Democritus. Three 

main points have, however, a more universal import- 

ance: these are, the Origin of the World, the deriva- 

tion of the Elements, and the concept of the World- 

System. Pree 
I, The Origin of the World. —This is described in 2, it A 

the ‘Timeeus as a mechanical construction. The uni- WA 

versal Architect resolves to make the totality of the )W™a~ 

visible as perfect as possible, by forming a create 

nature after the eternal archetype of the living essen- 

tial nature. For this pupose, He first mingles the 

World-soul, and divides it in its circles. Then He 

binds the chaotic, fluent matter into the primary forms 

of the four elements. From these He prepares the 

system of the universe—building matter into the scaf- 

folding of the World-soul. In its various parts He 

places the stars, to be the dividers of Time. Lastly, 

that nothing might be wanting to the perfection of the yr 


world, He forms living beings.‘ rey 
Now the mythical character of this description gene- 
rally cannot "bo doaktel Babi uct Guay 7D deter 
mine how far the mythus extends. We have already 
in reference to this subject spoken of the Creator, of 
the Soul, and of Matter: we are now more immediately 
concerned with the question whether, and to what 
4 See x. 27 E-57 D, 
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extent, Plato seriously maintains the beginning of the va 


world in time, and its gradual formation.® On the one 
hand, not only does this seem to be required by the 
whole tone of the Timeeus, but it appears to result still 
more definitely from the explanation (28 B), that the 
world as corporeal, must have become ; for all sensible 


and corporeal things are subject to ecoming. On the 


other hand, however, this assumption involves us in a 


series of glaring contradictions. 


For if all that is cor- 


poreal must have become, or been created, this must 


5 The views of the first Platonic 
scholars were divided on this point 
—Aristotle (De Ceelo, i. 10, 280 a. 
28; iv. 2,300 b. 16; Phys. viii. 1, 
251 b. 17; Metaph. xii. 3, 1071 
b. 31, 87; De An. i. 3, 406 b. 25 
sqq.) in his criticism of the Pla-+ 
tonic cosmogony takes the Timeus 
literally throughout and ‘considers 
the temporal origin of the world, 
the World-soul, and time, to be 
Plato’s real meaning. Still even 
he says (Gen, et corr, ii. 1, 329 a. 
13) that Plato did not clearly ex- 
plain whether matter can exist 
otherwise than in the form of the 
four elements; and that if this 
question be answered in the nega- 
tive, the beginning of the world 
must also be denied. Another view 
‘ace. to Arist. De Ceelo, i. 10, 279 
b. 32) was, that Plato represented 
the formation of the world as a 
temporal act merely for the sake 
of clearness. We learn from Simpl. 
ad loc. Schol. in Arist, 488 b. 15 

whose statement is peated by 
others, 489 a. 6, 9); Pseudo-Alex. 
ad Metaph. 1091 a. 27; Plat. 
procr. an. 3, 1, that Xenocrates 
availed himse!f of this expedient ; 
and was followed by Crantor and 
Eudorus (Plut. loc. cit. and ec. 


4, 1), Taurus ap. Philop. De mtern. 
mundi, vi. 21, and most of the 
Platonists who inclined to Pytha- 
gorean views—the Neo-Platonists 
without exception. On the other 
hand, Theophrastus (Fragm. 28 sq.; 
Wim. ap. Philop. loc. cit. vi. 8, 
31, 27) rejects this supposition— 
though not so decidedly as Aris- 
totle—and with him Alexander ap. 
Philop. vi. 27, and apparently the 
whole Peripatetic school agree. 
Among the Platonists, Plutarch, 
loc. cit. and Atticus (on whom 
sce vol, iii. a, 722, 2nd edit.) en- 
deavour to prove that the theory 
of the world being without a 
beginning is foreign to Plato. 
Among the moderns Béckh (On the 
World-soul, p. 23 sq.) bas repeated 
the view of Nenocrates; and is 
followed by Brandis (ii. a. 356 8q., 
365), Steinhart (Plat. WW, vi. 68 
sqq-, 94 sq.), Susemihl (Genet. 
Entw. ii. 326 sqq.), and others, to- 
gether with my Plat. St. 208 sqq. 
and the 1st ed. of the present work. 
Martin, Etudes i. 355, 370 8q., 
377; ii. 179 sq Ueberweg, 
Rhein. Mus. ix. 76, 79; Plat. Schr. 
287 sq.; Stumpf, Verb. d. plat. 
Gott. z Idee d. Gut. 36 sqq. de- 
clare in favour of Plutarch’s view. 


ie 


~ 
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also hold good of Matter; yet Matter is supposed to pre- 
cede the creation of the world, and (30 A) is repre- 
yf sented in this its ante-mundane condition as something 
already visible. But if we are to include the notion 
of an eternal matter in the mythical portion of the 
dialogue, where is our warranty that the creation of 
the world is not part of the same, and that the proper 
meaning of the latter theory may not be the meta- 
physical dependence of the finite on the Eternal ? 
The dogmatic form in which it is proved argues little ; 
for the point is primarily to show, not a chronolo- 
gical beginning, but an Author of the world. And 
we constantly find Plato adopting this dogmatic tone‘ 


® Cf. Tim. 28 B: oxerréo 8 
obv wepl avrot mp@rov .. . wérepov 
iw del, yevécews dpxhv Exwv ovde- 
play, } yéyovev, dm’ dapxfs Twos 
dpiduevos. yéyover...7y 8 ad 
yevouévy gauev br’ alrlov twos 
dydyxny elvar yevéo Oat. 

7E.g. Polit. 269 C. Here the 
necessity of a periodical alternation 
between the self-motion of the 
world and its motion by divine 
agency (the starting-point of the 
well-known cosmological myth) is 
insisted on as dormstically and 
with the same apparent earnestness 
as the necessity of a beginning of 
the world in the Timeus. ‘The 
corporeal cannot pcssibly be always 
the same. The world i a body. 
It must consequently change ; and 
this change consists in its revolu- 
tion. But it is impossible that it 
should continually revolve of it- 
self. The iryovpevoy trav xiwovpe- 
voy mdvtwv alone has this power. 
And its nature does not allow (od 
Oéuis) that it should be moved 


first in one direction and then in 
another by this 7yovperov. The 
world, therefore, can neither al- 
ways move itself nor always be 
moved by the divinity. Nor can 
two gods move it in opposite ways. 
The only conclusion 1emaining is 
that at one time it is moved by 
God, and at another being left 
alone, it moves in an opposite 
direction of itself.’ This is just 
as didactic as the passage of the 
Timeus, and can be made to give 
just as valid and formal conclusions 
as Stumpf has derived from the 
latter passage (loc. cit, 38 f.). 
But can we conclude from it that 
Plato really considered the world 
as alternately moved by the di- 
vinity, and again (in an opposite 
direction, and with a complete 
change of relations) by its uguros 
émOuula, while he Jays down in 
question and answer that with the 
changed direction of the world’s 
revolution the life of the things 
in it must also suffer a change ? 
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in places where it is impossible he can be stating his 
real and literal meaning. We cannot, it is true, rely 
much on inferences from the Platonic writings, never 
perhaps drawn by Plato himself;* but the case is 
different with the assertion in Timeus (37 D, 38 C), 


that Time first began with the world. 


Again, if there is any one point in 
the Platonic system established by 
tha most distinct explanations on 
the part of its author, it is the 
doctrine that the Ideas are un- 
created, Yet, as we have seen 
supra, p. 226, 3, Plato speaks of 
(iod as the creator of the Ideas ; 
and in his lectures explained his 
views as to their origin in such a 
way that Aristotle (as in the ques- 
tion of the formation of the world) 
regards a yéveots TOv dpiOuay not 
as merely rod Oewpioa evexer, 
(Metaph. xiv. 4 beginn.) That the 
dpiOuol here are to be understood 
as the Ideal numbers, and that the 
passage refers not to the Platonists 
only, but to Plato himself, is shown 
from Alex. and Metaph. i. 6, 987, 
b. 83; Schol. 551 a, 38 sqq., be- 
sides all our other authorities for 
this doctrine of Plato’s. The 
literal interpreters of the cosmo- 
gony in the Timeus might appeal 
contidently to Plato’s own ex- 
planation if the words (Tim. 26 D) 
To ph wracdévTa piPov add’ adn- 
Owov Abyov elvat wdupeyd Tov, were 
applied to it, Stumpf, indeed, loc, 
cit., thinks that he can support his 
theory by these words. But, as a 
glance will show, they refer, not 
to the picture of the formation of 
the worl i, but to Critias’ narrative 
of the struggle between the Athe- 
nians and the Atlantids. This is 
a wiacGeis u600s if ever there was 


This assertion 


one, and yet Plato expressly says 
itis not. The discrepancies before 
mentioned (p. 301 sq.), in his ex- 
pressions as to Matter, and in the 
discussion of the Protagoras, quote: 
p. 188, 46, might also be adduced 
to show how little the apparently 
didactic tone of a passage justifies 
us in considering everything in it 
to be Plato’s scientific conviction, 
and how many reasons there are, 
in a question like the present, for 
thinking twice before we commit 
ourselves to an assertion (Ueber- 
weg, plat. Schr. 287 sq.), more 
suited to a theological apologist 
than a historical enquirer. If 
Plato (Tim, 28 B) declared him- 
self for a created world, believing 
all the while that it was eternal 
(which, however, the passage itself 
does not suppose unconditivnally) ; 
‘then,’ says Ueberweg, ‘we can 
only characterise his position by 
terms which we are heartily 
ashamed of applying to him. He 
must either have been a hypocrite 
or a fool.’ Which of the two was 
he when he wrote the above quoted 
assage of the Politicus, or when 
he ventured to declare the fable of 
the people of Atlantis to be true 
history ? 

8 That e.g. the world, if God 
(Tim. 29 E) created it out of good- 
ness, must be just as eternal as the 
goodness of God, 
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is perfectly logical if a beginning of the world be 
assumed, for that which alone previously existed,—the 
world of Ideas, is not in Time,—and empty Time is 
nothing. But it is all the more difficult to see how 
notwithstanding this, Plato can always speak of that 
which was before the formation of the world,’ while he 
nevertheless acknowledges (37 KE sqq.) that this Before 
and After are only possible in Time.!” The unori- 
ginated pre-existence of the soul which Plato taught," 
excludes a beginning of the world; for the Soul is 
itself a part of the world, and cannot be conceived 
without the body which it forms and animates. These 
contradictions may not suffice to prove that Plato 
deliberately made use of the theory of a historical 
creation as being in itself untrue, retaining as his own 
belief that the world had no beginning; but they at 
least show that the theory was not brought forward 
by him didactically, as part of his doctrine; that it 
was regarded as one of the presentations he occasionally 
employed without feeling moved to investigate or to 
pronounce upon them definitely. 

This view is countenanced not only by the fact that 
many disciples of Plato have explained the origin of 
the world in Time as merely figurative investiture ; 
but also by the whole composition of the Timzeus. For 


9 Tim. 30 A, 34 B, C, 52 D, 53 B. 

1” Phaedr. 245 D sqq.; Meno, 
26 A; Phedo, 106 D; Rep. x. 
611; A, &c.; cf. Laws, vi. 781 E, 
where the supposition that man- 
kind is without beginning or end 
is viewed as at least possible and 
even probable. 

il ‘The theory that it is not the 


World-soul sketched in the Ti- 
mens, but the unregulated soul of 
the Laws that is without beginninz, 
has been refuted, p. 338, 115. 
The Phedrus expressly designates 
the soul, which it has proved to 
be without beginning, as the mover 
of heaven. 
12 See note 5. 
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the formation of the universe, instead of following the 
chronological sequence of its parts, as would be the 
case in a historical narration, is represented altogether 
according to ideal moments. Plato speaks first very 
fully of the works of Reason in the world, then (47 E 
sqq.) of the works of Necessity; and lastly, of the 
world itself (69 sqq.), as the common product of both 
these causes. In the first of these divisions, we are 
told of the composition of the corporeal elements, 
before that of the World-soul which preceded this pro- 
cess ; and we find that the same object, because it may be 
regarded from two different points of view, is doubly re- 
presented—like the above-mentioned origin of the ele- 
ments. Thus by its very form, this represention shows 
that it was designed to set forth not so much the his- 
torical order of eyents in the creation—as the universal 
causes and constituents of the World as it now exists. 
The mythical element, therefore, becomes strongest at 
those points where something historically new is intro- 
duced (30 B, 35 B, 36 B, 37 B, 41 A, &c.).% 

Il. The formation of the Elements.—The esta- 
blishment of a well-ordered universe required that 
all bodies should be reducible to the four ele- 
ments.'* But here the two ways of regarding the 
elements—the teleological and the physical—directly 


13 The fact of Aristotle’s taking 
Plato’s exposition literally is no 

oof. Similar misconceptions of 
the mythical form are ccmmon in 
him; see my Plat. Stud. p. 207. 
The doubts there expressed against 
the meteorology I now retract. 

14 Plato was the first to use the 


name crotxetov, according to Eu- 
demus (ap. Simpl. Phys. 2 a. u.; 
Schol. in Arist. 822 a. 8), and 
Phavorinus, ap. Diog. iii. 24. He 
gave the same name to his mest 
general causes, the unit and the 
Great-and-Small (Arist, Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b, 13). 
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encounter one another. rom the teleological point of 
view the Timzeus (31 B sqq.) says: The world being 
corporeal, must of necessity be also visible and tan- 
gible: it could not be visible without fire, nor tan- 
gible without earth, which is the ground of all that is 
solid. Midway between these, however, there must be 
a third element which combines them; and as the 
fairest combination is Proportion, this Third must 
stand in proportion to both. If planes only were con- 
cerned, one mean would be sufficient, but as bodies 


are in question, two are necessary. 


13 After Plato loc. cit. has shown 
that the body of the world must 
consist of fire and earth, he con- 
tinues : Two always require a third 
as their decuss ev péow audow 
Euvaywyds ; the most beautiful de- 
ouds is the proportion (dvadoyia) 
found where, out of three dpi, 
byxo, or dSuvdues (here, as in 
Thewt. 147 D sqq., not ‘ powers,’ 
but ‘roots’), the second stands to 
the third as the first to the second, 
and to the first as the third to the 
second, Ei pév ofp émlredov ev, 
Bados 5é pndév Exov det yiyver Gar 
7) Tod wavrés oGua, ula peodrns 
av éfnpxec rad Te wed éauTis Lvvdeiv 
kal €aurjy. viv 6¢.... orepececd) 
yap atbrév mpocjxey elvar, ra be 
orepead pla pev ovdérore, Sto be 
dei pecérares Evvappdrrovew, and 
therefore God has put water and 
air between fire and earth, and 
assigned to them the relations 
stated above. This passage gives 
rise to considerable difticulties, 
even apart from the erroneous ar- 
tificiality of the whole deduction. 
It is true (as Bickh shows, De 
Plat. corp. mund, fabrica, reprinted 
with valuable additions in his 


We thus obtain 


Klein. Schr. iii. 229-265) that, 
under certain determinations which 
we must suppose Plato assumed, 
between any two érlweda there is 
one mean proportional, and between 
any two solids two proportionals, 
whether the expressions érimedos 
and orepedvy be understood in a 
geometrical or in an arithmetical 
sense. In the former case it js 
clear that not only between any two 
squares but also be:ween any two 
plane rectilineal figures similar to 
one another there is one mean 
proportional, between any two 
cubes and any two parallelopipeds 
similar to one another there are 
two mean proportionals. In the 
latter, not only between any two 
square numbers, but also between 
any two plane numbers (i.e. num- 
bers with two factors) there is one 
rational proportional, and not only 
between any two cubic numbers 
but also between any two solid 
numbers generally (i.e. formed out 
of three factors) there are two 
rational proportionals, provided 
that the factors of the one number 
stand to one another in the same 
relation as those of the second 
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four elements, which among them form one propor- 
tion ; so that fire is related to air, as air to water; and 
air to water, as water to earth. 


number. (E.g. between the square 
numbers 2x2=4 and 3x3=9 
there is the proportional number 
2x3=6:4:6=6: 9; between 
the plane non-square numbers 
2x3=6 and 4x6=24 the propor- 
tional number 2x6 or 3x4, be- 
cause 6:12=12:24. Between 
the cubic numbers 2 x 2 x 2=8 and 
3x 3x 3=27 occur the two numbers 
2x2x3=12 and 2x3x3=18, 
because 8 : 12=12: 18=18 : 27; 
between the non-cubic solid numbers 
4x6x8=192 and 6x 9x 12=648 
occur the two numbers 4x 6x12 
or 4x98 or 6X6x8=288 and 
4x9x12 or 6x98 or 6x6 12 
= 432, because 192: 288 = 288 
: 432 =432 : 648; the same holds 
good in the analogous cases in 
planes and solids.) But Plato 
asserts, not merely that there is 
one mean proportional between any 
two planes and two between any 
two solids, but that the latter 
are by no means bovnd by one 
peodrns. Such a generality, how- 
ever, is not correct ; as between 
{wo similar planes or plane num- 
bers under certain circumstances 
there occur two further mean pro- 
portionals besides the one mean 
(e.g. between 2?=4 and 167=256 
there come, not only 2x 16=82, 
but also 427= 16 and 87= 64, because 
both 4; 32=32 :256 and 4 ; 16 

16 : 64=64 : 256), so between 
two similar solids and two analo- 
gously formed solid numbers, to- 
gether with the two proportionals 
which always lie between them, 
there occurs one besides in certain 
cases. If two solid numbers are at 
the same time analogously formed 


plane numbers, there result between 
them, not only two mean propor- 
tionals, but one besides (e.g. be- 
tween 23=8 and 8°=512 there are 
the two proportionals 32 and 128, 
and also the one mean 64, because 
8=1x8 and 512=8 x 64; between 
these comes 8 x 8, or what is the 
same thing 1x64); and if the 
roots of two cubic numbers have a 
mean proportional which can be 
expressed in whole numbers, the 
cube of the latter is the mean 
proportional between the former. 
This is the case, e.g. between 4° = 64 
and 9°:=729; their mean propor- 
tionals are not only 4x4x9=144 
and 4x9x9=324, but also 6%, 
foras4:6=6:9, 4: 6=6" : 9°, 
ic. 64 : 216=216:729, So again, 
between 5°=125 and 20°=8000 
there are the two proportionals 500 
and 2000, and also the one propor- 
tional 1000, for as 5 : 10=10 : 20, 
5°: 10% =10* : 20%, Le, 125 : 1000 
= 1000 : 8000.) We cannot sup- 
pee that this was unknown to 
‘lato. How then are we to ex- 
plain his assertion that the oreped 
never have a pecdrns between 
them? The simplest explanation 
would be to translate bis words : 
‘Solids are never connected by one 
peoérns, but always by two at 
least.’ And this explanation might 
indeed be defended by examples, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph, ix. 5, 1048 a. 
8, ¢. 8, 1050 b. 33, xii. 3, 1070 a. 
18, and others, It is, however, 
almost too simple; as Plato loc. 
cit. wishes to prove that two inter- 
mediate terms must be inserted 
between fire and earth, his object 
is to show not merely that at 
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This, though Plato may have seriously intended 
it, is in reality but a flight of fancy.’® The four ele- 


least two terms, but that neither 
more nor less than two terins 
occur between two solids; and as 
the two proportionals between cer- 
tain érimreda belong to a different 
series from that to which the one 
occurring in all of them belongs, 
and the one proportional between 
certain oreped belongs to a different 
series from that to which the two 
recs sees occurring in all be- 
ong, we should still have that 
which Plato denies within each of 
those proportionals. Ancient and 
modern interpreters therefore seek 
variously to limit Plato's statement 
to such creped as have actually 
only two proportionals between 
them. (See the Review in Martin, 
Etudes, 1. 337 sqq.) Nicomachus, 
for example (Arithm. ii. 24, p. 69), 
understands by them, not merely 
cubic numbers generally, but still 
more definitely xiSor cuvexeis (1, 
2°, 35, &c.), and by the plane 
numbers he understands rerpdywra 
ouvexy. Of such numbers of course 
the position holds good without 
exception: between 27 and 3?, 3? 
and 4°, &c. there is only one ra- 
tional mean proportional, between 
2° and 3°, 3° and 4°, &c. there are 
only two, But if Plato meant 
only these special cases, he would 
not have expressed himself so 
generally, and he must have given 
some reasons why fire and earth 
were to be exclusively regarded 
in the light of this analogy. 
Martin, who exhaustively refutes 
the elucidations of Stallbaum and 
Cousin (Miller, Pl. WW. vi. 259 
sqq. can hardly be brought under 
consideration), wishes to make out 
that by éxlreda are meant only the 
numbers which have two factors, 


and by the orepea only the numbers 
which have three prime numbers 
as factors: Konitzer (Ucb. d. Ele- 
mentarkoérper nach. PJ. Tim. 1846, 
p. 13 sqq.) would limit them still 
closer to the squares and cubes of 
prime numbers, With this elu- 
cidation Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 
ii. 347 sq. agrees, and Bockh (d. 
Kosm. Syst. Pl. 17) allowed him- 
self to be won over to it. In the 
end, however, he returned to his 
original view (KI. Schr, iii. 253 
8qq.), seeing no justification for the 
limitation of Plato’s statement to 
the plane and solid numbers de- 
rived from prime numbers, and the 
further limitation to square and 
cubic numbers, He appeals to the 
fact that in the cases ahies there are 
two proportionuls besides the one 
mean between two planes or plane 
numbers, and one proportional be- 
sides the two means between solids 
or solid numbers, these latter do 
not proceed from the geometrical 
or arithmetical construction, and 
that two plane numbers can only 
have two rational proportionals 
between them, if they are at the 
same time similar solid bodies, 
and two solid numbers can onl 
have one rational proportional, 
if they are at the same time 
similar plane numbers. This so- 
lution seems to me to be the 
best. If there are two propor- 
tionals between érlweda and one 
between oreped, this is merely ac- 
cidental, and it does not follow 
that the one are émlreda, the 
other oreped, and Plato accordingly 
thinks that this case may be lett 
out in his construction of the elc- 
ments. 

18 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 221 
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iments are only in appearance derived and placed in a 
certain order, by means of an external reference of 
aim, and a false arithmetical analogy. This order pro- 
ceeds from the rarer and lighter to the denser and 
heavier; and the idea of a geometrical proportion could 
not properly be applied to it.” Still more remarkable 
is the physical derivation of the elements.’* Plato 
here repeats Philolaus’’ theory, that the fundamental 
form of fire is the Tetrahedron ; of air, the Octahedron ; 
of water, the Icosahedron; and of earth, the Cube: ”’ 


the fifth regular figure, the Dodecahedron, he does 


not connect with an element.”! 


sqq., is unnecessarily surprised at 
this, and misinterprets it. 

Ancient and modern com- 
mentators fall into contradictions 
as soon as they try to prove the 
existence and extent of a propor- 
tion between the four elements of 
the same kind as that between the 
terms of « quadruple arithmetical 
proportion. 

18 Tim. 53 C sqq.; ef. Martin, ii. 
234 sqq. 

9 Sce vol. i, 850 sqq. 

* Plato, 54 D sqq, enume- 
rates the considerations which led 
him to adopt this classification ; 
viz. mobility, magnitude, weight, 
greater or less capability of pene- 
trating other bodies. 

*t He merely says, 55 C: re d€ 
ovens svoTdcews puds méumrns emt 
17> wav 6 Ocds alry KaTexpycaro 
éxewo drafurypapar. What is the 
meaning of d&afwypagpeir, and what 
part is played by the dodecahe- 
dron? Susemihl, ij. 413, explains: 
‘Ife painted the universe with 
figures ;’ and refers this painting 
to the adornment of the riley 


By compounding these 


with stars (Tim. 40 A; Rep. vii. 
529 C), to which the dodecahedron 
might be applied, as coming nearest 
to the sphere, The stars (Rep. 
vii. 529 D sqq.) are not perfect 
spheres, but (on the analogy of the 
dwiexdoxuro opaipa, to which the 
earth is compared, Phiedo, 100 B) 
approach, like the universe, the 
form of the dodecahedron. It seems 
more natural to refer the diate 
ypape (which is not necessarily 
colour-painting) to the plan or 
design of the world which preceded 
its formation. The world and the 
stars too are spherical in form, 
and while the earth (Tim. 33 B, 
40 = is a perfect sphere, the dode- 
cahedron is of all regular solids 
that which nearest approaches to 
the sphere, that on which a sphere 
can Be most easily described, and 
that therefore which could be most 
readily laid down as the plan of 
the world. The dodecahedron of 
the present passage used to be 
taken as the plan of the xther; 
Philolaus seems to have been of 
this opinion (cf. vol. i. 350 &q.); 
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bodies themselves, not out of corporeal atoms, but out 
of planes of a certain kind,”—by again resolving 


and with him the Platonic Epino- 
mis, 981 C, and Xenocrates, who, 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 205 b. Schol. in 
Arist. 427 a, 15, attributes this 
view to-Plato, Although the later 
interpreters follow him in this view 
(see Martin, iii. 140 sq.), we cannot 
agree with him as to the form of 
the doctrine contained in the Pla- 
tonic writings. In the Phado, 109 
B sq., 111 A sq. (cf. Crat. 109 B), 
Plato understands by ether, in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage, the 
purer air lying next to our atmo- 
sphere, and still more definitely he 
says, Tim. 58 D: dépos ro évayé- 
eratov émixdnv al€np Kadovmevos. 
The ether is not a filth clement with 
him. He could not admit the dode- 
cahedron (as Martin proves, ii, 245 
sqq.) in his construction of the 
elements, because it is bounded, not 
by triangles, but equilateral pen- 
tagons, which again are composed 
neither (as Stallbaum thinks, ad 
loc.) of equilateral nor of rec‘an- 
gular trangles of one of the two 
Platonic elementary forms. The 
conclusion is, that the theory which 
constructs the elementary bodies 
out of triangles, and explains the 
{ransition of one element into 
another by the separation and dif- 
ferent combination of its elemen- 
tary triangles, belongs originally 


to Plato and not to Philolaus, who 
classes the dodecahedron as an 
elementary form with the four 
other bodies. The form which this 
theory takes in Plato must be 
foreign to Philolaus, because Plato's 
reduction of matter to pure space 
is unknown to him. Plato himself 
clearly gives us to understand that 
this discovery is his own, when he 
introduces the enquiry abont the 
material primal cause and the for- 
mation of the four elements, Tim. 
43 B, with the remark: viv yap 
obdels ww yévecw abrav peunvuxer, 
aX’ ws elddo1, wip 8 ri woré éort 
kal éxacrov abrav, \éyouev dpyas 
abra TiOéuevor, crocxeia TOU wayrés. 

= All superficies, he says, 53 
eqq., consist of triangles, and all 
triangles arise out of two different 
right-angled: triangles, the isosceles 
and the scalene; of the scalene, 
however, the best and consequently 
the most congenial for the forma- 
tion of the elements is that of 
which the lesser cathetus is half as 
large as the hypothenuse. Ont of 
six such triangles arises an equi- 
lateral triangle, and out of four 
isosceles triangles arises a square. 
Out of the square is forthe’ the 
cube, out of equilateral triangles the 
three remaining bolies, (There. 
fore, 54 B sq.: tpiywa € dv ra 
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them ultimately into triangles, in the transition of the 
elements*? one into another,—he clearly shows that 
the ground which underlies them is not a Matter 


that fills space, but space itself. 


From this ground 


these determinate bodies are to be formed ‘in such a 
manner that certain parts of space are mathematically 
limited, and comprehended in definite figures.** Not 


odpara peunxdynrat..... x Tod 
lcookedovs Tprydvov tvvapuocber.) 
The fact that he here attributes to 
the square four and not two, to the 
equilateral triangle six and not 
two elementary triangles, is ac- 
counted for by his wish to resolve 
them into their smailest parts (cf. 
Tim. 48 B). For this purpose he 
divided the equila‘eral triangle by 
the perpendicular, and the square 
by the diagonal (cf. Martin, ii. 
239: according to Plutarch the Py- 
thagoreans emphasised the three- 
fold bisection of the equilateral 
triangle by its perpendicular as an 
important quality of it ; see vol. i. 
337, 2). From the combination 
of the elements which he assumes 
Plato infers that only a part of 
them change into one another; vy. 
next note. 

“54 ©: not all the elements 
pass into one another, bat only 
the three higher: é« yap évds 
dmavra mepuxéra AvOevTwy Te THY 
pertévaw word opuxpad ek TOY atrav 
tuorhoerat, dexdueva TA MpogjKovTa 
€avrois oxymara, Kal cuikpa drav 
ai woddd kara 7a Tplywva diacrapy, 
ryevduevos els apiOuds évds byxov 
péya droreddéceev dy Addo clos Ev. 
From this point of view the sub- 
ject is further treated, 56 D sqq. 
If one element is split up by an- 
other of smaller parts, or a smaller 
mass of the latter crushed by a 


larger mass of the former, or if 
again the elementary bodies of the 
smaller are united by the pressure 
of the larger, then out of one part 
of water arise two parts of air and 
one part of fire, out of one part of 
air two parts of fire, and vice rersd ; 
the transition of one element into 
another is brought about by the 
elementary triangles out of which 
it is composed being loosened from 
one another, and by a new com- 
bination being formed of the ele- 
mentary bodies in a_ different 
numerical proportion. The whole 
conception is put in a clear light 
by Plato’s words, 81 B sq., on the 
nourishment, growth, old age, and 
death of the living being. 

4% Tf Plato presupposed for his 
construction of the elements a 
Material in the ordinary sense, he 
must either have viewed it as a 
qualitatively equable and quanti- 
tatively undistinguished mass, out 
of which the elements arose, be- 
cause certain parts of this mass 
transiently take the form of the 
elementary bodies—cube, tetrahe- 
dron, &c. (in which case there 
would be not the slightest reason 
why every element could not come 
out of every other); or he must 
have supposed that at the forma- 
tion of the elements the mass was 
made in the form of corporeal 
elements for all time, But then 
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indivisible bodies, but indivisible surfaces, are supposed 
as the primary constituents of the corporeal.” These 
produce the smallest bodies by combining with certain 
figures, Bodies are therefore not only limited by 
planes, but also compounded out of them ;*° a Matter 
which assumes corporeal figures is not recognised. 
From the difference of their figures quantitative 
distinctions also arise in these elemental bodies. Of 
those which consist of triangles of the same kind, 
each is greater or less, according to the number cf 
such triangles which it contains.” ‘Similar differences 


are found within particular elements. 


any transition of one element into 
another would be impossible, and 
what according to Plato is true 
only of the earth, but according to 
Empedocles of the elements, and 
to Democritus of the atoms—viz. 
that they may intermingle with, 
but cannot change into, one another 
—must hold of all of them. In 
neither case could he speak of the 
resolution of the elements into 
triangles, and their formation ont 
of triangles, in the way we have 
seen. 

* Martin, in his otherwise ex- 
cellent exposition, ii. 241 sq., is 
not guite right in saying with 
Simpl. De Cor'o, Schol. in Ar. 510 
a. 37; Philop. gen. et corr. 47 
a. o.): Si chacune des figures 
planes qwil décrit ext supposée 
aroir quelque épaisseur oi... . 
comme dea feuilles minces d'un 
metal queleonque, taillées suivant 
lea figures quil décrit, et si Ton 
suppose cea feuillea réunies de 
maniere a présenter Tapparence 
ertérieure des quatre corps solides 
dont il parle, mais & laisser Vin- 
térieur completement vide, toutes 


The triangles 


lea transformations indiquées s' cx- 
pliquent parfaitement. .. 6.0... 
Nous considérons done lea tri- 
angles et lea carréa de Platon 
comme des fenil'es minces de ma- 
tiére corporelle.  Plito dees not, 
as Martin believes, inaccurately 
call plane bodies planes; he is 
thinking of actual planes, which, 
however, he treats as plane bodies. 
This is easily explained, if mathe. 
matical abstractions are once taken 
as something real—more real than 
matter. 

* So too Aristotle, who here 
understands the Platonic doctrines 
quite correctly: De (Ceelo, iii. 1, 
298 b. 33. Ibid. «. 7, 8: 305 a. 
35, 306 a. sqq., gen. et corr. i. 2, 
315 b. 30 sqq. ii. 1, 320 a. 21 sq. 
ef. Alex. Aphr. Quest. nat. ii. 13, 
against the variant opinion of 
many Platonists. 

2 54,56 A, 1. How the earth 
stands to the three other elements 
as regards the magnitule of its 
smallest bodily parts is not here 
stated: but as it is the heaviest 
element, it must have the largest 
parts, Cf 60 E, 
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of each sort (and consequently also the elemental 
bodies consisting of an equal number of such trian- 
gles) differ in magnitude,* and thus from the be- 
ginning there is a diversity in kinds of matter, which, 
coupled with the mixture of these kinds in unequal 
proportions, perfectly explains the infinite multiplicity 
of things. 

The elemental composition of bodies regulates their 
distribution in space. Each element has its natural 

lace in the universe, to which it tends, and in which, 
in regard to its preponderating mass, it has its dwell- 
ing.® Lightness and heaviness are therefore relative 
terms, the signification of which changes according 
to position: on earth, the earthly element appears the 
heavier; in the fiery sphere, fire.” There can never be 


*8 57 C sq.; this can be recon- 
ciled with the previous quotation, 
by supposing (with Martin, ii. 254) 
that the largest part of fire is never 
so large as the smallest part of 
air, &e. 

9 52 | sqq., 57 B sqq. Plato 
here derives the separation of mat- 
ter in space from the original mo- 
tion of matter; the result is that 
the lighter rises and the heavier 
sinks, just asin the winnowing of 
corn, But immediately after, he 
explains, 57 E sq., the motion itself 
as purely physical, springing out 
of the dissimilarity of the elements. 
It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how elementary distinctions and 
properties could have come into 
matter before God divided the 
latter into elementary forms, fiom 
which alone the distinctions can 
proceed. We may, therefore, class 
this point amongst the mythical 


parts of the Timeus; cf. p. 391 
8y., 364 sq. 

*” From 56 B we might infer 
that Plato identified heaviness and 
lightness with greatness and small- 
ness. Fire, he says, is the lightest 
of the three superior elements, be- 
cause it consists of the smallst 
number of equal-sized parts, and 
similarly the two others in pro- 
portion. Hence the further notion, 
that just as smallness is merely a 
smaller amount of greatness, so 
lightness is only a smaller amount 
of heaviness. Everything tends 
to the mean; that which has large 
parts tends to it more weitally 
than that which has smaller parts. 
So the latter is moved upward not 
of its own nature, but by the pres- 
sure of heavy bodies. (So De- 
mocritus; v. vol. 1.701, 713.) Plato 
himself, however, expressly rejects 
the supposition, 62 C sqq., that 
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external orbit of the universe, being circular and con- 
tinuous, presses together the bodies contained in it,*! 
and will not allow of any empty space between them.” 
Consequently the smaller bodies are crowded into the 
interstices of the greater, and there results a continual 
mixture of the different kinds of matter.’ The per- 
petual motion. and decomposition of the elements is a 
consequence of this admixture. As long as an ele- 
mental body is among its kindred, it remains un- 
changed ; for among bodies which are similar and uni- 
form none can change, or be changed by, another. If, 
on the contrary, smaller proportions of one element are 


everything moves downward by 
nature, and upward only as a conse- 
quence of some compulsion, In 
the universe, there is no up and 
down, only an inner and an outer ; 
nor does he imagine any general 
striving towards the mean,—cer- 
tainly not a universal attraction of 
all matter. He simply says that 
every element has its natural 
place, out of which it can be re- 
moved only by force; to this force 
it offers greater opposition the 
greater its mass. The ratural 
place of all bodies is the xdrw. 
Towards this they strive; and the 
heaviness of a body consists merely 
in its striving to unite itself with 
what is congenial ‘or to prevent 
its separation from it). Ritter, ii. 
400, wrongly infers from Tim. 61 
C, that the elements have sensation 
together with this striving; the 
words ala@now imwdpyev dei sig- 
nify (as Stallbaum rightly explains. 
that they must be an object of 
sensation, 


Cf vol. i. 374, 2; 637 (Emped. 


vy. 133). 

= 53 A eqq., 60 C.  Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras, following the 
Eleatics (see vol. i. 472, 2: 
516; 620, 2; 803, 1), bad denied 
Voil. Hence a double difticulty 
to Plato, First, his four elemen- 
tary bodies never fill up any space 
so completely that no intermediate 
space is left ‘Arist. De Colo, iii. 
8, beginn.), to say nothing of the 
fact that no sphere can be entirely 
filled cut by rectilineal figures. 
And the resolution of an elemen- 
tary body into its component tri- 
angles must produce a void cach 
lime, as there was nothing be- 
tween them (Martin, ii. 255 sq.\. 
Plato must either have disregarded 
these difficulties (which, in the 
case of the first, would have been 
strange for a mathematician to do , 
or else he docs not mean to deny 
void absolutely, but merely to as- 
sert that no space remains void 
which can at all be taken pusses- 
sion of by a body. 

© aR A sq. 
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contained in greater proportions of another, in conse- 
quence of the universal pressure they are crushed or 
cut up ;* and their constituent parts must either pass 
over into the form of the stronger element, or make 
their escape to their kindred element in their natural 


place. 


Thus there is a perpetual ebb and flow of the 


elements: the diversity of Matter is the cause of its 


constant motion.*® 
stitutes the universe. 


* Farther details on this reso- 
lution of the elements, 60 E sqq. 

*% 56 C-58, C (with 57 E: 
kivnow els dvwuadérnra del Tid- 
nev, cf, the quotation Pt. i, 302-3). 
This doctrine of the elements is 
followed by a discussion of sepa- 
rate phenomena, remarkable for 
its acuteness, though naturally 
insufficient for the demands of 
modern knowledge. He treats 
next, 58 C sqq., of the different 
kinds of fire, air, and particu- 
larly water, under which he in- 
cludes liquid (#5wp iypdr), but also 
what is fusible (68. xurév), the 
metals, and then ice, hail, snow, 
hoar frost, the juice of plants 
(particularly wine), oil, honey, 
owds (not opium, as Martin thinks, 
ii. 262, but the acids obtained from 

lants to curdle milk, so called in 

lomer). Further, 60 B sqq. he 
treats of the various kinds of earth, 
stone, bricks, natron, lava, glass, 
wax, &c.; 61 D sqq., of warmth 
and cold, hardness and softness, 
heaviness and lightness; 64 A sq. 
of the conditions under which any 
thing becomes the object of sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain; 65 B sqq. 
of the qualities of things percept- 
ible by taste ; 66°D sqq. on smells, 
which all arise either in the tran. 


The sum of the four elements con- 
(Tim. 32 C sqq.) 


sition of air into water, or of water 
into air; in the former case they 
are called 6uixXy, in the Jatter 
kamvds: 67 A sqq. cf. 80 A sq. 
treats of tones; 67 C-69 A (et. 
Meno, 76 C sq.), of colours. ‘lo 
explain thesc phenomena Plato 
starts from his pre-suppositions as 
to the fundamental parts of the 
elements. He seeks to show who 
the separate bodies, according to 
the composition of their smalicst 
parts and the extent of the inter- 
mediate space, at one time admit 
air and fire to pass through, but 
are burst by water, at another 
time forbid the entrance of water 
and admit fire. Hence he con- 
cludes that the two former are 
destructible by water, and the 
latter by fire. He explains the 
hardening of molten metals, the 
freezing of water, the condensa- 
tion of earth into stone, and the 
like, by supposing that the parts 
of fire and water contained in 
them, passing out and seeking 
their natural place, press the sur- 
rounding air against the materials 
in question, and so condense them. 
Similarly (79 E-80 C ; ef. Martin, 
ii. 342 sqq.), he tries to explain 
the downward motion of lightning, 
the apparently attractive power of 
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Ill. Zhe World-System.—The further description 
of the universe contains much that is of a specific cha- 
racter, distinguishing it from the theories of Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, as also from the system of Phi- 
lolaus; though in its whole spirit it greatly resembles 
the latter. The shape of the universe is that of a 
globe.*® Within this globe three divisions are to be 
distinguished, answering to the three Pythagorean 
regions of the world, though they are not actually 
identified with them by Plato. The earth is placed as 
a round ball in the centre,” at the axis of the universe. 
Then follow the sun, the moon, and the five other 
planets, in circles described around the earth, and 
arranged according to the intervals of the harmonic 


system. 


amber and the magnet, and other 
phenomena. He observes that 
every sensation depends upon a 
motion of the object which occa- 
sions it; this motion is transmitted 
through the intervening space to 
the senses, and further to the soul, 
&e, I cannot here enter further 
into this portion of the dialogue ; 
much useful matter is given b 
Martin, ii. 254-294; Steinhart, vi. 
251 sq.; Susemihl, ii. 425 sq., 432 


i} ee ‘ 

* This is so according to the 
Tim. 33 B sqq. because the sphere 
is the most perfect figure, and be- 
cause the nniverse needs no limbs. 

* 40 B (with which cf. Béckh, 
Cosm, Syst. Plat. p. 59 sqq.; Klein. 
Schr. iii, 294 sqq.): ct 62 E; 
Phedo, 108 E, The statement of 
Theophrastus apud Plut. quest, 
Plat. viii. 1, p. 1006; Numa, c. ii. 
—viz. that Plato in his later years 


The heaven of fixed stars, one undivided 


regretted having made the earth 
the middle point of the universe 
in the Timeus, because this be- 
longed to a better, i.e. the central 
fire—is with good reagon suspected 
by Martin, ii. 91, and Béckh, Cosm, 
Syst. 144 sqq., because (1) it rests 
merely on a report which might 
easily have been transferred to 
Plato by Academics of Pythagorean 
tendencies (Arist. De ('celo, ii, 13- 
293 a. 27); because (2) even the 
latest works of Plato display no 
trace of any such opinion ; and (33) 
the Epinomis, which was com- 
posed by the editor of the laws— 
ene of Plato’s most strictly astro- 
nomical pupils, and designed for 
the astronomical completion of 
this latter dialogue—is acquainted 
only with the geocentric system of 
the Timzeus: see 986 A sqq., 90 
A sq. 
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sphere, forms the outermost circle.** 
The heaven of fixed stars turns in one day 


movable,*® 


8 36 B sqq., 40 A sq. (On the 
distance of the lanets, cf. p. 350.) 
Besides the above conceptions, 
Gruppe, Kosm. Syst, d. Gr. 1235, 
coal. attribute to Plato the doc- 
trines of the epicycle, and the ec- 
centric; cf. against him Bickk, 
Kosm, Syst. 126 sq. <A different 
system from that of the Timmus 
(viz. the Philolaic system) has 
been suspected in the Phedrus, 
246 E sqq.; I think, hovrever, 
that Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 
234 sq. is right in limiting the in- 
fluence of Philolaus to a few 
traits. I cannot agree with Mar- 
tin (ii. 138 sq., 114), and Stallbaum 
(in mythum Plat. de div. amoris 
ortu, ef. Susemihl in Jahn’s Jahrb, 
Ixxv, 589 sq.), in trying to make 
out the twelve gods of the Phedrus 
by adding the three regions of 
water, air, and ether to the earth, 
and the eight circles of the stars, 
Plato would not have called these 
elements gods, and the description 
of moving does not suit them. The 
twelve gods of the popular religion 
are meant, and astronomical deter- 
minations are transferred to them, 
Consequently we can draw no con 

clusion from the passage. Further 
details apud Susemihl. 

“9 Bickh has shown that this is 
Plato’s real meaning, De Plat. 
Syst. Ceel. glob. p. vi. sqq. (1810), 
and subsequently in his treatise on 
the Cosmic system of Plato, pp. 14, 
75, and Kl. Schr. loc. cit. (in op- 
position to Gruppe, die Kosm, Syst. 
d. Gr. 1851, p. 1 sqq. and Grote, 
Plato’s doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth, 1860, ef. Plato, iii, 257 ; 
Martin, vi. 86 sqq., and Susemihl 
in Jahn’s Jahrb, Ixxv, 598 sq. 
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The earth is im- 


against a follower of Grappe). 
This becomes in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance 
that Plato, Tim. 39 B, derives day 
and night from the motion of the 
pears of ag fixed stars, and, 38 
> sqq., 39 B; Rep. x. 616 C sqq., 
throughout he paokies the oe 
among the planets; by the former 
the daily, and by the latter the 
yearly motion of the earth is kept 
up. It might be said that we 
could account for the motion of 
the constellations by supposing 
that, together with the daily revo- 
lution of the firmament and the 
individual motions of the planets, 
there is also a revolution of the 
earth, either from east to west, or 
west to east, but far less rapid 
than that of the heaven of the 
fixed stars. But Plato has no- 
where suggested this idea, nor 
made tbe least effort to explain 
the phenomena on such a supposi- 
tion, There was nothing to in- 
duce him to make such an artificial 
and far-fetched hypothesis, The 
Timaus, 34 A gq., 36 B sqq., 38 E 
sq., 40 A, always speaks of two 
motions only of the whole heaven 
and the planets, and the Pheedo, 
109 A, undoubtedly treats the 
earth as at rest. Bickh, Kosm., 
Syst. 63 sqq., proves that ‘Tim. 40 
B does not contradict this view : 
ei\\ouévny there means not ‘re- 
volving’ but ‘formed into a ball.’ 
In the Laws, vii. 822, we have the 
same statement as Tim. 39 A, 
Aristotle certainly says De Ceelo, ii. 
13, 293, b. 830: Eroe 6€ Kal Kequérny 
éxl rod xévrpov gacly airy (the 
earth) TAeoOat Kal cwetaGar wepi roy 
bia ravrds Terauévoy wbdov, Sowep 
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around the axis of the universe, in the direction of the 
equator, from east to west; and the circles compre- 
hended in it are likewise carried round with the same 
motion. They themselves, however, move in various 
periods of revolution (increasing according to their 
distance) around the earth, in the plane of the Kcliptic, 
from west to east. ‘Their courses are therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, not circles, but spirals; and as those 
which have the shortest periods move the quickest in 
a direction opposed to the motion of the whole, it 
appears as if they remained the furthest behind this 


motion. 


év ro Tyaly yéyparras, and Kweio- 
Oat (as Prantl shows in his edition, 
p. 311) cannot be removed from 
the text (with two MSS. and Bek- 
ker), because it recurs c. 14 begin. 
unanimously attested. There are 
many things against Béckh’s view 
(loc. cit. 76 sqq.) that the mention 
of the Timeus (Gomwep.. +. yeyp.) 
refers only to the U\AecGac (or 
ei\eioOar), and not to the additional 
xweic@a, and that Aristotle here 
meant to attribute the assertion 
that the earth moves round the 
axis of the universe not to Plato 
himself, but to others unknown to 
us. It only does not follow from 
this that Plato supposed a revolu- 
tion of the carth round an axis, 
whether daily or in a longer space 
of time. I cannot approve of the 
conjecture (Prantl, loc. cit. ; Suse- 
mihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 380 sq.) that 
Plato ascribed to the earth at least 
a vibrating motion towards the 
axis of the universe, and that this 
is what the xweis@a: of Aristotle 
refers to. Aristotle, as is clearly 
shown by c, 14, 296 a. 34 8q., 7, 


The swiftest look like the slowest: 


those 


means a motion from west to east 
corresponding to the individual 
movement of the planets; the 
Timeus, on the contrary, says 
nothing about a motion of the 
earth. Since, then, this word 
cannot be removed from the 
passage of Aristotle, we can only 
acknowledge that in this case 
Aristotle misunderstood the words 
of the Timeus, perhaps led to do 
so by some Platonists who took 
the passage in that way. This 
was quite possible from the words, 
and Plato is even thus credited 
with far less extravagance than 
we find in the Meteorology, ii. 2, 
355 b. 32 sqq. The passage of 
the Timeus, ap. Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 
123 (perhaps from Heraclides ; 
see Part i. p. 687, 4, 2nd edit.) 
refers to a daily revolution of the 
earth round its axis. Cf. Teich- 
miller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffe, 
238 soq., whose explanation agrees 
in its results with the above, 
which was written before the ap- 
pearance of his work. 
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which overtake the others in the direction of west to 
east, appear in the contrary direction, to be overtaken 
by them.“ 

These motions of the heavenly bodies give rise to 
Time, which is nothing else than the duration of their 
periods.“ A complete cosmical period, or perfect 
year, has elapsed, when all the planetary circles at the 
end of their revolution have arrived at the same point 
of the heaven of fixed stars, from which they set out.” 
The duration of this cosmical year Plato fixes, not 
according to astronomical calculation, but by arbitrary 


conjecture, at ten thousand 


” Tim. 36 B sqq., 30 B sqq.: 
cf. Bap x. 617 A 4 4 Lawes, vii. 
822 sq.; also Epinom, 986 
E sq., and Béckh, Kosm. Syst. 16 
59; Martin, ii. 42 sq., 80 sq. As 
regards the time of the planets’ re- 
volution, Plato supposes it the 
same for the sun, Venus, and Mer- 
cury (this is the order in which he 
puts them, reckoning outwards). 
‘The motion of the heaven of the 
fixed stars is denoted as éri deka, 
Tim. 36 C, of the planets as éx’ 
dpiorepa, plainly in order that the 
more complete motion may be as- 
cribed to the more complete ob- 
jects. In this Plato must have 
by an artifice contented himself 
with the ordinary usage which 
makes the east the right and the 
west the left side of the world. 
‘The motion from east to west is 
therefore towards the left, and 
vice versd, V. Bockh, p. 28 sqq. 
Laws, vi. 760 D ; on another occa- 
sion, Epin. 987 B, in an astrono- 
mical reference, the east is treated 
as the right side, 

1 Tim. 37 D-38 ©, 39 B sqq. 


years: *? and he seems to 


Hence the tenet here that time 
was created with the world (sce p. 
669). Ibid. on the distinction be- 
tween endless time and eternity. 
Maguire's (Pl. Id. 103, see chap. 
vii, 42) assertion, that Plato con- 
sidered time as something merely 
subjective is entirely without 
foundation. 

* 39 D. 

* This duration of the year of 
the world (pre-supposed Rep. vii. 
546 B, as will be shown later on) 
is expressed more definitely in the 
statement (Phaedr. 248 C, E, 249 
B; Rep. x. 615 A C, 621 D), that 
the souls which have not fallen 
remain free from the body through- 
out one revolution of the universe, 
while the others enter into human 
life ten times, and after each period 
of life among men have to com- 
plete a period of 1000 years 
(strictly speaking, the period would 
be 11,000 years, but the inaccu- 
racy must be attributed to the 
myth). Hence the curious asser- 
tion, Tim. 23 D sq., that the oldest 
historical recollection docs not 
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connect with it, periodical changes in the condition of 


the world." 


The particular heavenly bodies are so 


inserted in their orbits that they never change their 
place in them; the forward motion around the universal 
centre is not to be ascribed to these bodies as such, but 
to their circles. Plato, however, gives to each of them 
a movement around its own axis,’ but this assumption 


reach beyond 9000 years. Other 
calculations of the great years are 
not to be taken as Platonic (cf. 
Martin, ii. 80). Plato is so evi- 
dently giving a round number with 
his usual mixture of dogmatism 
and symbolism, that to connect his 
great year, as Steinhart does, vi. 
102, with observations on the ad- 
vance of the equinoxes, is beside 
the question. Cf. Susemihl, Phil, 
xv, 423 xq.; Gen. Ent. ii. 360, 379. 

# Polit. 269 C sqq., where of 
course (cf. Tim. 36 Kk, and else- 
where) Plato is not in earnest in 
supposing that God from time to 
time withdraws from the govern- 
ment of the world: Tim. 22 B sqq., 
23D; Laws, iii. 677 A sqq. 

* 'This is clear from Tim. 36 B 
sqq., 38 C, 40 A sq. But it is not 
quite clear how we are to conceive 
this circle itself. The description 
mentioned p. 358, depicts the circles 
of the planets as small bands bent 
into a circle, and the circle of the 
fixed stars as a band of the same 
kind, only much broader; doubt- 
Jess Plato imagined the latter (as 
it appears to the eye) as a sphere, 
and the circles of the planets only 
as linear or like a bad 

* Tim. 40 A: xwyces d€ do 
xpoonyer éexdory, Thy pev év TY 
alr@ kara Tatra wepl ray abrav det 
7a alra éavTy dtavooupévy, rhv be els 
70 mpbcbev trd tis rabrod Kal 


ouolou wep:popas kparoupévy. Plato 
says this of the fixed stars; 
whether he intended that it should 
hold good of the plancts is ques- 
tionable. In favour of this view 
we might allege that the motion 
which Plato considers to be pecu- 
liar to reason (cf. p. 358 sq.) 
must also belong to the planets : 
for they are rational beings or visi- 
ble gods. And acc. to p. 40 B 
(where I cannot agree with Suse- 
mihl’s explanation, Philol. xv. 426) 
they are fashioned according to the 
fixed stars (xar’ éxetva yéyover). 
These reasons, however, are not 
decisive. The planets may be 
fashioned according to the fixed 
stars without at the same time re- 
sembling them in all puints; and 
Plato himself, loc. cit., distinctly 
indicates their difference, in that 
the one xara ratra év rabr@ orpe- 
poueva dei pévet, while the others 
are tperéueva Kal wdvnv loxorra, 
which rather means that the Jatter 
are without motion é ratry. In 
the case of the fixed stars reason 
is connected with their reflex mo- 
tion; but even the earth, 40 C, 
is designated as a divinity, al- 
though it has not that motion (as 
Susemihl rightly remarks, loc. cit.) ; 
and this bg holds good of the 
central fire of the Pythagoreans 
and the ‘Eoria of the Phedrus 
(247 A). As only two and not 
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is manifestly the result, not of astronomical observation. 
but of speculative theory.” ‘he stars must revolve 
around themselves, because this is the motion of rea- 
son,** and they must partake in reason. Far from 
seeing, like Anaxagoras and Democritus, only dead 
masses in the heavenly bodies, Plato regards them as 
living beings, whose souls must be higher and diviner 
than human souls, in proportion as their bodies are 
brighter and fairer than ours.”® In this he is evidently 
influenced by the even and regular motion, in which 
the stars as nearly as possible follow pure mathematical 
laws.” If the soul is, generally, the moving principle, 
the most perfect soul must be where there is the 


The Demi- 


three motions are mentioned in 


the case of the planets (38 C sqq.), 
1 think (with Steinhart, vi. 109; 
Susemibl, loc. cit. and Genet. 
Entw. ii. 385) that Plato more 
probably attributed to the planets 
the motion on their own axes 
which Martin, Etudes, ii. 83, and 
Bickh, Kosm. Syst. 59, with Pro- 
clus, ascribe to them, ‘The planets 
do not, like the fixed stars, belong 
to the xiéxdos ratrod, but to the 
xxdos Oarépou (see p. 358). 

# There is no phenomenon 
which they serve to explain, nor 
any law known to Plato from 
which they could be derived; and 
the coruscation of the fixed stars, 
which Susemihl mentions loc. cit, 
could at the most have been con- 
sidered merely as a confirmation 
but not as the proper ground of 
the theory. 

#® See p. 359 sq. and note 2, the 
words wepl 7, av7. . . dtavooupery. 

* Tim. 38 E, 39 E sqq.: there 
ave four kinds of vital existences ; 
the first is the heavenly, belong- 


ing to the gods, 
urgus formed this for the most 
part out of fire, so that it might be 
as beautiful and bright to look 
upon as possible, and gave it the 
round form of the universe, and 
the motions discussed above : 
é& hs 8n ris alrias yéyovey bo’ 
dw\avf tav dorpww Coa Oeia bvra 
cal dtiia xal xara ravra év ratre 
orpepiueva dei péver* ra be tpews- 
pera. . . kar’ éxeiva yéyorer. Cf. 
Laws, x. 886 D, 898 D sqq., xii. 
966 D sqq.; Crat. 897 C. 

5° As Plato says, Rep. vii. 530 
A, even the stars cannot correspond 
to mathematical rules quite per- 
fectly, and without any deviation, 
because after all they are visible, 
and have a body. He thus seems 
to have noticed that the phe- 
nomena do not altogether agree 
with his astronomical system; but 
instead of giving an astronomical 
solution of the diflicelty (which 
was indeed impossible tu him), he 
cuts the knot by a mere theory, 
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most perfect motion; and if the motive power in the 
Soul is accompanied by the faculty of knowledge, the 
highest knowledge must belong to that soul which by a 
perfectly regular motion of body evinces the highest 
reason.”! If the Cosmos, absolutely uniform and har- 
monious, circling about itself, possesses the most divine 
and most reasonable soul, those parts of the Cosmos 
which most nearly approximate to it in form and 
motion will most largely participate in this privilege. 
The stars are therefore the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of all created natures; they are the created 
gods, as the universe is the one created God. Man 
may learn how to regulate the lawless movements of 
his soul by their unchanging courses: he himself 
is not to be compared with them in worth and perfec- 
tion. So strongly was the Greek deification of nature 
at work, even in the philosopher who did more than 
anyone else to turn away the thought of his nation from 
the many-coloured multiplicity of the phenomenon to a 
colourless conceptual world beyond. As to the person- 
ality of these gods, and whether thought combined 
with self-consciousness belongs to them, in the same 
way as to man, Plato seems never to have enquired.” 


simply says that souls—those ef the 
stars—are wdvtwy rovrwy alria.) 


51 (‘f, p. 344 sq. Hence in Laws, 
x, 898, ) sqq. (on the basis of 


the psychology developed loc. cit.), 
it iat shown that the stars are gods. 
(There is nothing in the passage 
about the animation of the years, 
months, and seasons, such as 
Teichmiiller, Stud. z Gesch. d. 
Begr. 362, finds in 899 B, and by 
which he would make out that 
the animation of the stars is not 
to be taken literally; the passage 


52 @eot dparot xal yerynrol, ‘Tim, 
40 D; cf. 41 A sqq., and supra, 
note 49, 

3 Tim. 47 B sq. 

54 Teichmiiller (Stud. z. Gesch. 
d. Begr. 185 sq.; cf. 853 sqq.) says 
that Piato’s created (gewordene) 
gods are merely metaphorical: 
meaning that the Ideas of the gods, 
just as the Ireas of mortal beings, 
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The Timeeus™ sums up the result of its whole 
cosmogony in the concept of the world as the perfect 


Made like the Idea 


are contained in the Idea of the 
animal. He can of course appeal 
to the difficulty which results as 
soon as ever we endeavour to 
determine precisely the conception 
of the spiritual individuality of 
the stars, as well as to the ob- 
viously mythical elements which 
run through the narrative of their 
creation (39 E sq., 42 A sq.). 
But similar difficulties arise in 
very many doctrinal determinations 
without giving us any right to re- 
ject them as un-Platonic; as e.g. 
in the doctrine of the World-soul, 
and of the three parts of the 
human soul, &c. If the nar- 
rative of the origin of the stars 
bears the same mythical character 
as the whole cosmogony of the 
Timeus, it does not follow that 
Plato is not in earnest in what he 
says about its intelligence and di- 
vinity, not only here but also in 
the Laws. He speaks of the for- 
mation of the world in an equally 
mythical way, but he does not 
therefore doubt that the world is 
the most perfect revelation of the 
Idea,—the become God. He tells 
us myth after myth about the ori- 
gin and destiny of the human soul; 
but who can dispute that the soul 
is to him the divine in man, the 
seat of the intellect? Plato dis- 
tinctly gives us to understand that 
the case is essentially different 
with the divinity of the stars, and 
with the divinity of the purely 
mythical gods Chromos, Rhea, &c. 
In the well-known passage of Tim. 
40 E sq., he refuses with withering 
irony to express his views about 
these, as he has just done in the 
case of the former; and Teichmiil- 


Z@ov. 


of the Living One (the av- 


ler himself has correctly enun- 
ciated the reasons which, according 
to the above, induced Plato, as 
oT did Aristotle and other philo- 
sophers afterwards, to suppose 
that the stars are animated by an 
intellect fur higher than that of 
men. Where the tenets, which a 
philosopher expresses with all defi- 
niteness, so clearly proceed from 
presuppositions acknowledged by 
nim, we cannot doubt that they 
correspond to his actual opinions. 
Plato certainly does not in the 
least endeavour to form for’ us a 
more precise conception of the ani- 
mation of the stars. He does not 
tell us whether he attributes to 
them a_ self-consciousness, sensi- 
bility, or will, whether, in short, he 
imagines their life to be personal 
or not. But has he made any 
such scientific statement with re- 
ference to the World-soul or the 
Divinity? Has he accurately ana- 
lysed human _ self-consciousness ? 
Whenever the doctrines of an an- 
cient philosopher give us occa- 
sion to ask questions, to which we 
find no answers in that philoso- 
pher’s works, our first enquiry 
should always be whether he ever 
proposed these questions to him- 
self; and in the present case we 
are not justified in assuming this. 
% 30 C sqq., 36 E, 37 C, 39 E, 
34 A sq., 68 E, 92 end. Cf. begin- 
ning of the Critias. This exposi- 
tion might, to a great extent, 
have been borrowed from Philo- 
laus, if we could depend upon the 
genuineness of the fragments in 
Stob, Ecl. i, 420, the beginning 
of which has many points of sini- 
larity with Tim, 32 C sqq., 37 A, 
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rog@ov), so far as the created can be like the Eternal, 
comprehending in its body the totality of the corporeal, 
participating, by means of its soul, in individual and 
endiess life and in divine reason, never growing old nor 
passing away,” the Cosmos is the best of things created, 
the perfect copy of the everlasting and invisible God: 
itself a blessed God, sole in its kind, sufficing to itself 
and in need of no other. In this description we can- 
not fail to recognise the characteristic of the ancient 
view of the world. Even Plato is far too deeply pene- 
trated with the glory of Nature to despise her as the 
Non-Divine, or to rank her as the unspiritual, below 
human self-consciousness. As the heavenly bodies are 
visible gods, so the universe is to him the One visible 
(od which comprehends in itself all other created 
gods, and by reason of the perfection and intelligence 
of its nature occupies the place of Zeus. According to 
Plato it is above all things necessary to this perfection 
of the Cosmos, that as the Idea of the Living includes 
in itself all living beings, so the world, as its copy, 
should also include them.** They fall, however, under 
two classes: the mortal and the immortal. Of the latter 
we have already spoken and shall have again to speak. 
The former, on account of the peculiar connection in 
which the Platonic theory places all other living crea- 
tures with man, will lead us at once to Anthropology. 


38 C. Cf., however, vol. i. 317, 4; 
359, 1. 

% Tn itself the world, and also 
the created gods, are not neces- 
sarily indissoluble, since every- 
thing which has come into being 
can pass away. But only their crea- 


tor could destroy them; and this 
he would not wish to do by reason 
of his goodness. Tim. 32 C, 38 B, 
41 A. Cf. p. 400 sq. 

7 See p. 112, 171, and 266. 

® Tim, 39 E, 41 B, 69 C, 92 
end, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAN, * 


Prato has discussed the nature of the soul and of man 
both mythically and scientifically. In more or less 
mythical language, he speaks of the origin and pre- 
existence of souls, of their condition after death, and of 
Recollection (avauynorc). His enquiries into the di- 
visions of the soul, and the interdependence of spiritua! 
and corporeal life, are conducted in a more exclusively 
scientific manner. Our attention must first be directed 
to the mythical and half-mythical representations ; for 
even the more strictly scientific utterances often re- 
ceive their fullest elucidation from these. But we must 
previously glance at the general concept of the Soul, 
as determined by Plato. 

We are told in the Timeus (41 sqq.) that when 
the Creator had formed the Universe as a whole and the 
godlike natures in it (the stars), He coremanded the 
created gods to produce mortal beings. They there- 
fore fashioned the human body and the mortal part of 
the soul. He Himself prepared its immortal part in 
the same cup in which He had before fashioned the 
World-soul. The materials and the mixture were the 
same, Only in less purity. This means, if we abstract 
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the form of the representation, that the essence of the 
human soul, conceived apart from its union with the 
body, is the same as that of the World-soul, except for 
the difference of the derived from the original, the 
- part from the whole.’ If then the World-soul is, with 
regard to Being in general, the mediatising principle 
between the Idea and the Phenomenon, the first form 
of existence of the Idea in multiplicity, this must also 
hold good of the human soul. Though not itself the 
Idea,’ it is so closely combined with the Idea that it 
cannot be conceived without it. Reason cannot impart 
itself to any nature except through the instrumentality 
of the soul;* conversely, it is so entirely essential 
in the soul to participate in the Idea of life, that 
death can never enter it.‘ Hence the soul is expressly 
defined as the self-moved.® But this it can only be 
so far as its essence is specifically different from that 
of the body, and akin to that of the Idea; for life 
and motion originally belong to the Idea, and all life, 
even of derived existence, comes from it.’ The Idea, 
in contradistinction to the plurality of Sensible things, 
is absolutely uniform and self-identical, and, in contra- 
distinction to their transitoriness, is absolutely eternal. 
The soul, in its true nature, is without end or begin- 


1 Phileb, 30 A: 76 map’ juiv according to the harmonic system 


cdua dp’ od Puxiw Phoouer Exe; 
Afdov ort Pisoper. I1d0er, & Pire 
IIpwrapxe, AaBdv, rep pH 7h ye 
roo mavTos caua Eupuxoy dv ériy- 
xave, Tard ye Exov rov'rw Kal 
ére wavry KadNova. (Cf. supra, p. 
266, 112). The human soul as 
well as the world-soul is said to 
have the two circles of the radrdv 
and Odrepor in itself, and is divided 


(Tim. 43 C sq., 42 ©), which is to 
be understood in the sense ex- 
plained previously (p. 346, sqq., 
358 sq.). 

* See p. 239, 39. 

3 See p. 172, 287. 

* Phado, 105 C, 106 D: cf. 102 
D sqq. 

® See p. 345. 

® See p. 261, sqq. 
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ning free from all multiplicity, inequality, and com- 
positeness.’ More precise explanations than these, in 


regard to the universal concept of the soul, we vainly 
seek in Plato. 


This high position, however, only belongs to the 
soul, as contemplated in its pure essential nature 
without reference to the disturbing influence of the 
body. ‘The soul’s present condition is so little adapted 
to that essential nature, that Plato can only account 
for it by a departure of the souls from their original 
state; and he finds no consolation for its imperfec- 
tion, except in a prospective return to that state. 

The Creator of the world (so the Timzeus continues, 
41 D sqq.) formed in the beginning as many souls as 
there were stars,‘ and placed each soul in a star,’ 

7 Rep. x. 611 Bsq.; Phedo, 78 B 
sqq., the results of which investi- 
gation are (x. 80 B) comprehended 
in the words: 7@ uév Oely xal dBav- 
ary Kal vonr@ Kxal povoede? Kal 
adiadtty kal del woatirws Kal Kara 
Taira txovre alT@ 6uobraroy elvat 
yoxny. Ch Laws, 899 D: ore 
hey aye Geos cuyyévad tis tows 
Te Ocla mpds 7d Ldvuqurov yet. 

® Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 396, 
understands by this that the erea- 


been raised, I cannot concur with 
the view just quoted. The creator 
forms yuxds icapi@uovs ois 
dorpos, displays the universe to 
them, and proclaims the law of 
their future existence. In my 
opinion, none but the individual 
souls can be meant. The number 
need cause no difficulty ; that of the 
souls is meant to be limited (see 
below), that of the stars, on the 


tur of the world divided the whole 
collective soul-substance into as 
many parts as there are fixed 
stars, appointed one of these parts 
to each of the latter, and caused 
the individual souls, in their trans- 
plantation to the earth and the 
planets, to proceed from these 
parts. As far as Plato's scientific 
views are concerned, the meaning 
of srch an entirely mythical point 
would be indifferent. As the 
question, however, has actually 


other hand, is always considered 
incalculable. The fact that, accord- 
ing to this view, ‘every (fixed) 
star would have only one reason- 
able inhabitant,’ is of no import- 
ance whatever. ‘The question here 
is not about the inhabitants of the 
fixed stars; the souls are merely 
divided amongst the stars for a 
time, in order that they may con- 
template the world from them (as 
in Phedr. 246 E sqq., only in a 
different way ). 

9 In this case, however, we can 
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ordaining that they should thence contemplate the 
universe, and afterwards be implanted in bodies. At 
first, all were to come into the world alike, as men. 
Whoever should overcome the senses in this bodily 
existence should again return to a blessed existence in 
his star. Whoever did not accomplish this, should 
assume at the second birth the form of a woman; but, 
in case of continued wickedness, he should sink down 
among beasts,’ and not be released from this wandering 
until, by conquest over his lower nature, his soul had 
regained its original perfection. In accordance with 
this decree, the souls were distributed, some on the 
earth, some on the planets,’ and the created gods 
fashioned for them bodies, and the mortal parts of the 
soul, 

This exposition differs from the much earlier one of 
the Phedrus (246 sqq.) as follows. The entrance of 
souls into bodies, which the Timeus primarily derives 
from a universal cosmic law, is in the Phedrus ulti- 
mately reduced to a decline of the souls from their 
destiny. Hence the mortal part, which the Timzus 
only allows to approach the immortal soul when it 


only think of the fixed stars, be- 


asserting that the planets have in- 
cause this transposition of each 


habitants just as the earth has; 


soul to its definite star is clearly 
distinguished from its subsequent 
transplantation to the planets, 41 
KE, 42 D (overlooked by Martin, 
ii, 151). 

1 There is a further develop- 
ment of this point, Tim. 90 E sqq. 

1 This point, standing quite se- 
parately in Plato (and thoroughly 
misunderstood by Martin, loc. cit.), 
cannot be taken otherwise than as 


for the expression 42 D prevents 
our supposing that the human 
souls come to the planets first and 
then to the earth. Anaxagoras, 
and Philolaus before Plato, had 
supposed the moon to be inhabited 
(see vol. i. 820, 366); Plato seems 
to follow them. To understand 
Rep. ix. 592 B as referring to in- 
habitants of another world is very 
hazardous, 
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enters the body, is, with regard to both its components, 
Courage and Desire,” already attributed to the soul in 
the pre-existent state: there would otherwise be nothing 


to mislead souls to their fall.!* 
fundamental ideas of both dialogues are the same. 


In other respects, the 
If 


a soul, overcoming Desire, follows the choir of the gods 


12 The whole description proves 
that these two qualities are to be 
understcod by the two horses of 
the son], Phedr. 246 A; cf. also 
247 E, 253 D sqq, 255 E sq. 
All that is beought against this 
view from the Timeus (Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 
Gott. 1850-1, p. 10, following 
Hermias in Phedr. p. 126) would 
prove nothing at all, even sup- 
posing that it was not a mythi- 
cal exposition. Why might not 
Plato have altered his views? 
To explain the horses of the soul 
as equivalent to the elements of 
the soul mentioned in the Timens, 
as Hermann does, after Hermias, 
is more than improbable. These 
parts of the soul will be discussed 
later on. 

13-1 cannot concur with Suse- 
mihl’s supposition (Genet. Entw. 
j. 232, ii, 398; Philol. xv. 417 
sqq.) that Plato imagines the souls 
to be clothed with a sidereal bedy 
previous to the earthly life. In 
the Timeus 41 C. sq., 42. E, 
only the souls, and these only in 
their immortal part, are fashioned 
by the Demiurgus ; these souls are 
transported into the fixed stars, 
and only afterwards do they ob- 
tain a body—not perhaps earthly, 
but simply a body—and with this 
the sensible powers of the soul 
(42 A: brrore 6H omacw eudurer- 
Ociev €& dedyKns .. . mp@rov péev 


aloOnow dvayKaiov ely play wacw 
ék Braluw mwabnudtwr tduduroy 
ylyvec@a, &c.) begin. Of a super- 
terrestrial body Plato not only 
says nothing (as he must necessa- 
rily have done if he supposed it to 
exist), but positively excludes the 
notion by the whole character of 
his exposition. This body must 
have been created by the inferior 
gods; and their activity only 
commences with the creation of 
the earthly body; afo@nois too 
would have been inseparable from 
it; and alfe@nos only originates 
with the earthly body. Nor is 
there anything in the Phedrus, 
245 C sqq., about a sidereal body : 
it is the souls themselves which 
throng and push and lose their plu- 
mage, &c. We might of course 
say that incorporeal souls could 
not live in the stars; but just as 
little could they wander about the 
heavens and raise their heads intc 
the sphere above the heavens, ac- 
cording to the fable of the Phax- 
drus. We cannot expect that such 
mythical traits should be tl.o- 
roughly consistent with one ano- 
ther and in harmony with the se- 
rious determinations of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. We are not justi- 
fied in attributing determinate 
theories to Plato simply because 
they are require] in a purely my- 
thical exposition. 
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up to the super-celestial place to behold pure entities, 
it remains for a period of 10,000 years,—one revolution 
of the universe,—free from the body: but those souls 
which neglect to do this, and forget their highest 
nature, sink down to the earth. At their first birth, 
all, as stated in the Phedrus, are implanted in 
human, and male, bodies; only their lots vary accord- 
ing to their merit. After death, all are judged, and 
placed for a thousand years, some as a punishment 
under the earth, some as a reward in heaven. This 
period having elapsed, they have again to choose,—the 
evil as well as the good,—a new kind of life ; and in 
this choice, human souls pass into Veasts, or from 
beasts back into human bodies. Those alone who thrice 
in succession haye spent their lives in the pursuit of 
wisdom, are allowed to return, after the three thousand 
years, to the super-celestial abode. ‘The latter part of 
this representation is confirmed by the Republic." The 
souls after death are there said to come into a place 
where they are judged: the just are led away thence to 
the right, into heaven; the unjust to the left, beneath 
the earth. Both, as a tenfold reward of their deeds. 
have to accomplish a journey of a thousand years, which 
for the one is full of sorrow, for the other of blessed 
visions.» At the end of his thousand years, each soul 
has again to select an earthly lot, either human or 
animal, and only the very greatest sinners are cast for 


M4 x, 613 E sqq. In vi. 498 D caused so much trouble to Chris- 
a future return to life was already tian dogmatism, viz, the fate of 
supposed. children who die young. Plato 

© In 615 C the question is refuses to enter into it, 
brought forward, which afterwards 
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ever into Tartarus."® The Politicus’ also recognises 
a periodical entrance of souls into bodies. 

The Gorgias (523 sqq.) gives a detailed account of 
the future judgment, again with the qualification that 
incorrigible sinners are to be everlastingly punished : 
and the Phedo (109 sqq.), with much cosmological 
imagery, describes the state after death in the same 
way. Here four lots are distinguished (113 D sqq.): 
that of ordinary goodness, of incurable wickedness, 
of curable wickedness, and of extraordinary holiness. 
People of the first class find themselves in a condition 
which, though happy, is still subject to purification ; 
those of the second are eternally punished ; those of 
the third temporarily.’* Those who are remarkable 
for goodness attain to perfect bliss, the highest grade 
of which—entire freedom from the body—is the por- 
tion of the true philosopher alone.'* This passage is 
to be taken in connection with the former one, Phaedo 
(80 sqq.), which makes the return of the greater 
number of souls into corporeal life (as men or animals) 
& necessary consequence of their attachment to the 
things of sense. But the Gorgias not only represents 
much more strongly than the Phedo the distinction of 


16 The peculiar touch here added 
~—that at such persons the abyss 
of the world beneath roared—is 
a remodelling of a Pythagorean 
notion ; ef. vol. i. 389, 3. 

7 272 E; cf. 271 B sq, the de- 
velopment of details is here of 
course different, but the general 
doctrine the same as elsewhere. 

18 Brandis, Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. a. 
448, is mistuken in trying to find 


here (114 A) a belief in the etti- 
cacy of intercession for the de- 
parted. The idea is rather that 
the offender is punished until he 
has expiated his offence, and pro- 

itiated the injured person ; there 
is nothing about intercession. 

19 A similar division of a fonr- 
fold state of recompense is referred 
to in the passage from the Laws, 
x. 904 B sqq. quoted p. 409. 
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ordinary from philosophical virtue, and its importance 
in determining future conditions, but contains a some- 
what different eschatology. According to the other 
descriptions, the departed spirits appear immediately 
after death before the bar of judgment, and only 
resume a body at the end of a thousand years. Here, 
the souls that hanker after sensible things are said to 
hover as shadows around the graves, until their desire 
draws them again into new bodies.” 

Plato employs the same method in the doctrine of 
Recollection, to explain the phenomena of the present 
life. The possibility of learning, he says,?! would be 
incomprehensible, the sophistic objection that one can- 
not learn that which is known, nor seek that which is 
unknown,”” would be unanswerable, if the unknown 
were not in some other relation to the known; some- 
thing namely that man has once known and then again 
forgotten. Experience shows this to be actually the 
case. How could mathematical and other truths be 
extracted merely by questions from a person to whom 
they had hitherto been entirely strange, if they were not 
previously latent in him? How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not 
known to us independently of the former? They can- 
not be abstracted from the things themselves, for no 
particular represents its essence exactly and completely. 
But if these concepts and cognitions are given us 


* 108 A docs not really balance D sqq. ; Phado, 72 Esqq.: cf. Tim, 
this variation, in spite of the re- 41 E. 
ference to the former passage. *2 See vol. i. 912; Prantl. Gesch. 
2 Pheedr. 249 B. sq.; Meno, 80 d. Log. i. 23. 
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before any presentation has been appropriated, we can- 
not have acquired them in this life, but must have 
brought them with us from a previous life.** The facts 
of learning, and of conceptual knowledge are only to be 
explained by the pre-existence of the soul. This doctrine 
alone makes Thought, distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature,** comprehensible to us. 

That the above descriptions as they stand were 
regarded by Plato not as dogmatic teaching but as 
myths, it scarcely required his express assertions” to 
prove: this is unmistakably shown by the contradic- 
tions not only between one dialogue and another, but 
often in the very same; the careless prodigality with 
which historical and physical wonders are heaped to- 
gether; the occasional intermingling of irony;°* and 
the precise detailing of particularities that are beyond 
all human ken. But he no less clearly asserts that these 
myths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth, worth serious consideration ;*" 


* The expression which Aris- 
totle, De an iii. 4, 429 a, 27, quotes, 
though without Plato's name, and 
which Vhilop. De an. ii, 5 a., 
though only conjecturally, refers 
to Plato, seems to imply this origi- 
nal possessicn of the Ideas: €% 5% 
ol Néyorres Ty Yuxhy elvar rémrov 
elddv. Perhaps, however, he has 
in mind the more general view, on 
which ef. p. 287, 172. 

ie Phaede, loc. cit. ; only a human 
soul can come into a human body, 
Lecause it alone has heard truth: 
bet yap dvOpwmrov Evviévat Kar’ eidos 
Neyouevoy ex ToANGY ldy alcOjoewr 
els &v Noyeope@ Evvapovuevrov’ rovro 


b€ éorw dvduynois éxelywv, d ror’ 
eidev nudy % yuxn, &e. 

* Phedo, 114 D:; Rep. x. 621 
B; Meno, 85 B. 

* Cf, Pheedo, 82 A; Tim.91D; 
Rep. x. 620. 

“ Georg, 523 A; Pheedo, loc. 
cit.: 70 wey ofwraira dkioxupicacbac 
olirws Exew, ws yw SceAjAvVOa, ov 
mpémer vodv exovre advdpl. bre 
pévtce 4} ratr’ doriv } roar’ drra 
mwepitas Puxas nud Kai Tas oixices, 
éwei wep dddvardy ye } Yuxh paive- 
Tat otca, taira Kal mpérew por 
Soxet cai dscov cwdvvetoct oloudvy 
obras exe, 
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and he therefore combines with them moral exhorta- 
tions which he never would have grounded on uncer- 
tain fables.* It is difficult, however, to make out 
precisely where that which is intended to be dogmatic 
ends, and that which is mythical begins. Plato himself 
was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very reason 
betakes himself to the myth. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is the point, the strictly dogmatic signification of 
which can least be doubted. Not only in the Phado, 
but in the Pheedrus and Republic, too, it is the subject 
of a complete philosophic demonstration. But this 
demonstration is directly founded on the concept of the 
soul, as determined by the whole inter-connection of 
the Platonic system. The soul in its Idea is that 
to the essence of which life belongs: at no moment, 
therefore, can it be conceived as not living. ‘This onto- 
logical proof of immortality sums up all the separate 
proofs in the Phedo,” and is brought forward in 


*3 Pheedo, loc. cit.; Georg. 526 


phic endeavour—a_ postulate of 
D, 527 B sq.; Rep. x. 618 B sq., 


the philosophic consciousness— 


621 B. 

* The details in the Phedo- 
about immortality appear to form 
a series of distinct evidences and 
considerations. If, however, we 
look into them more closely, we 
see that they all depend on one 
thought. The consciousness of 
the Ideal Being of the human soul 
(which is above growth and 
decay) is here exhibited in its ad- 
vance to an ever clearer scientific 
certainty, in its establishment with 
each new step on deeper and 
firmer convictions. In the end 
we get (64 A-59 E) as a gene- 
ral presupposition of — philoso- 


that all philosophising is a loosing 
of the soul from the body, a kind 
of death; and consequently that 
the soul arrives at its determina- 
tion, the cognition of truth, only 
after the separation from the 
body, ic. only after death. 
(Whether this exposition be called 
a proof or not is, I think, of no 
importance: the Platonic Socrates, 
63 BE, makes use of it as a justifi- 
cation of his belief in a happy life 
after death). Plato himself, how- 
ever, 69 E sq, suggests that this 
kind of foundation is not sufficient ; 
hence in a second part (70 C-84 B) 
he produces some other proofs 
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the Phedrus, where it is shown that as the soul is 
ever in motion and is the first beginning of all motion, 


it must be indestructible as well as underived.” 


from the nature of the soul itself, 
to demonstrate that which he ex- 
pounded merely as an immediate 
presupposition of philosophic life 
and endeavour. ‘These proofs are 
all distinguished from the decisive 
and incontestable proof of the last 
part, by the fact that they do not 
proceed from the concept of the 
soul as such, but from individual 
analogies and facts, by which im- 
mortality may be inferred with a 
high degree of probability, but not 
with the unquestionable certainty 
which Plato attributes to his chief 
argument. It is proved first of 
all (70 C-72 D) that as everything 
originates from its opposite, the 
living must originate from the 
dead, as the dead from the living ; 
the dead must therefore exist. It 
is then shown (72 E-77 A) that the 
generation of new notions, and the 
formation of general concepts, are 
to be understood merely as Remi- 
niscence, and are to be explained 
from a previous possession of those 
notions, and an existence prior to 
the present. And (according to the 
doctrine of the origination of the 
living from the dead) this prior 
existence must find its correspond- 
ence in an existence after death, 
Finally (78 B-81 <A), from a com- 
parison of the soul with the body, 
the result is obtained that the 
soul belongs to the class of simple 
and unchangeable things: and 
these are not liable to dissolution. 
Still even these proofs are found 
to be insufficient (85 D, 88 B sq.). 
A third division, distinct from the 
previous sections, introduces us to 


The 


the proof which Plato considers 
complete and incontestable. This 
proof is brought in by refuting the 
notion that the son] is merely the 
harmony of its body (90 C-95 A). 
After (95 A-102 A) showing that 
the starting-point lies in the doc- 
trine of Ideas (upon which all the 
revious discussions _ ultimately 
iinge), Plato develops the final 
argument as above (102 A-107 B) : 
‘A concept can never pass into its 
opposite, nor can a thing which 
has a definite concept belonging to 
its being admit the entrance of its 
opposite. But life belongs to the 
being of the soul, consequently it 
cannot admit the opposite of this, 
viz. death. Therefore it is immor- 
tal and imperishable.’ 1 cannot 
here enter into details as to the 
different views which have been 
entertained on the composition of 
the Phwdo, and its arguments fer 
the immortality of the soul. Cf, 
however, Schleiermacher, Plat. 
WW. ii. 3, 13 sq.; Baur, Sokrates 
und Christus (Tub. Ztschr. 1837, 
3), 114 sq.; Steinhart, Pi. WW. 
iv, 114 sq. (who, however, concedes 
too much to Hermann’s mistaken 
assertion that the proofs of the 
Pheedo exhibit the development of 
Plato’s convictions on this subject, 
Herm. Plat. 528 sq.—See, on the 
other side, Rettig. ub Pl. Phaxdo, 
Bern, 1845, p. 27 sqq.); Bonitz. z, 
Erkl. platon. Dialogu., Hermes, 
v. 413 sqq. Further details apnd 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 135 
sq. 

* 245 C: Yuxh waca dOdvaros. 
70 yap detxlynror d@dvarov, &c. 
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same argument is used in the Republic,*! where it is 
said that the destruction of a thing is caused by its 
own inherent evil. But the evil of the soul, that is 
moral evil, does not weaken its faculty of life. Ifthe 
soul could be destroyed at all, vice, says Plato, would 
have destroyed it; as this is not the case, we see that 
an absolutely indestructible life is inherent in it. In 
a word, the nature of the soul guarantees that it cannot 
cease to live: it is the immediate cause of all life and 
motion; and though both may be borrowed by the 
soul from a higher, namely the Idea, yet it is* only 
by means of the soul that the Idea can impart itself 


to the Corporeal.™ 


The soul is dpyi xuwjoews* apy Se 
dyévnrov. é€& dpxis yap avayxn 
way Td yryvouevov yiyvecOa, abrnv 
bé pnd’ €f évds* el yap Ex Tov dpxh 
ylyvorro, obx av €& dpxijs yl-yvocro. 
éwetd) 5¢ dyévynrév €or, kal adidd- 
Oopov avrd dvdyxn eivac (cf. supra 
p. 344) .... dOavdrov 2é rega- 
ouévov Tod Ud’ éavrod Kwovpédvov, 
Yuxis otclay re xal Nbyov TovTov 
atrév mis Néyww otk aloxuvetrat. 
wav yap Gua @ pev CEwley 7d Ke 
vetoOar, dyuyor, G bé Evdobev airy 
éf atrav, Eupuyor, ws tavryns obons 
gicews puxfis’ ef 8 €or rovro 
ofrws xov, wh Addo re elvar 7d 
abrd éavTd kwotv h Yuxny, €& dvd-y- 
xns adyévnréy re xal d0dvaroy Yux7 
ay ety. 

3 x. 608 D sqq. Cf Phedo, 
92 FE sq., and Steinhart, v, 262 sq. 

82 See p. 288, 172. 

3 The Phedrus designates the 
soul itself as the apy} Kuwrhoews, 
without saying that it is indebted 
only to participation in the Idea 
of life and the Ideal Cause for its 


Therefore, in proportion as it is 


motive power (Phiedo, 105 C; Phi- 
leb. 30 B sq.; see p. 266, 112), and 
that it therefore belongs to the 
conditioned and derivative, or, as 
the Timzus puts it, that it was 
produced by God together with the 
rest of the world. This is of no 
importance to the present question, 
but still there is a difference: the 
exposition of the Phiedrus is less 
precise and developed than that of 
the later dialogues. I cannot 
agree with Ucberweg (Unters. plat. 
Schr. 282 sqq.) that the Timzeus 
differs from the Phiedo in its view 
of the Being of the soul, Tim. 
41 A, the creator of the world 
says to the created gods: 7d pér 
oty 5% SeOev wav AvTov, 7b ye my 
kas apuoabév cal éxov eb Niew 
é0é\ew xaxod* 5’ & wai éweizep ye- 
yévnobe, d0dvaror péev ovx éaré ob) 
@\ura 7d wauray, ofrt ev 5H dv- 
Onoecbé ye ove revterbe Oavdrov 
polpas, THs éuts BovAncews pelfovos 
&rt Oecuov Kal kupwwrépov Naxébvres 
éxelvwy, ols br’ éyiyerbe Evvedetode. 
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necessary that the Idea in the universe should be mani- 
fested in the phenomenon, the soul, as the medium of 


Hence Ueberweg concludes that 
as the soul according to the Ti- 
meus has also an origin and a 
composition, the principle rd dedev 
wav duvrdv must hold good of it. 
The soul cannot, therefore, be im- 
mortal by nature, but only by the 
will of God. A comparison of this 
exposition with that of the Phe- 
drus and the Phedo shows, says 
Ueberweg, that the Timeeus stands 
between these two and forms the 
transition from the one to the 
other. ‘The Pheedrus presupposes 
the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and therefore explains 
the soul as something uncondi- 
tioned, an dpx7, in order to vindi- 
cate its immortality. The Phedo, on 
the other hand, considers the soul 
to be conditioned by the Idea of 
life, and accordingly gives up the 
perishableness of everything con- 
ditioned; it allows that such a 
thing may be imperishable, pro- 
vided it stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the Idea of life. The Ti- 
meus agrecs with the Phedrus as 
to the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and with the Phado 
in saying that the soul is a con- 
ditioned thing. Hence it denies 
any natural immortality to the 
soul; and for this reason it may 
be considered earlier than the 
Phedo. But in making this com- 
bination Ueberweg ought to have 
paid some attention to the Re- 
public, which he has left quite out 
of consideration. The Republic, 
which is prior to the Timens, dis- 
tinctly refers to the discussions of 
the Phedo, 69 C-72 B, and 78 B- 
81 A (cf. especially Rep. 611 A 
with Pheedo, 72 A sq., 611 B with 
Pheedo, 78 B sq.), the substance of 


which is referred to here so briefly 
only because it was detailed else- 
where. And in the words: 6rt 
pev rolvuy dbdvarov 7 Wuxn Kai o 
dpre Néyos cai oi d\Aot dvayKdoeay 
av, we are clearly referred to fur- 
ther proofs known to the reader, 
which can only be those of the 
Phedo. In the argument above 
mentioned, 608 D sqq., it is evidently 
assumed that the soal is imperish- 
able by nature, this being the only 
reason why its olxeia wornpia is in- 
capable of killing it. Again, it is 
incorrect to say that the principle 
7d bebévy way durdv is given up in 
the Phredo. It is stated just as 
definitely there as in the Timeus 
(Ph. 78 B: 7@ ev EveriBévre re Kal 
EuvOérw byri pices mpooiKer TovTO 
maoxew, SiapeOjvar ratty prep 
EupveréOn* ef 5€ Te Tvyxdvee dy 
ativOerov, TobTw pdvy MporrjKet LN 
mdoxew Tava emrep Tw &dAw), and 
is repeated, Republic, 611 B. The 
Republic and ‘limeus, as well as 
the Phedo, add that the soul is not 
a civ@erov, but a simple Being, 
and they prove its immortality im- 
mediately from this simplicity. 
The Phaeedo (80 B: yuxg 6 ab 7d 
wapamay ddiahvry eivac i} éyyts Tt 
rovrov) does not omit to intimate 
that the indissolubility of the soul 
is not so unconditioned and original 
as that of the Idea. Is this really 
different in the Timzeus? Ouyds 
and érOuula are first (42 A, 69 C 
associated with the soul on its 
entry into the body; but they do 
not belong to its original Being, 
which outlasts death. If we want 
to know this Being we must, as Re- 
pei 611 Bsq. expressly remarks, 
eave them out of the question. 
By its transient connection with 
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this manifestation, is also necessary; and as it is iim- 


possible that the universe 


them it does not become anything 
composite. ‘This wonld only be 
the case according to Phadrus, 246 
A sq. Ucberweg believes that the 
Phiedrus agrees with the Timens 
ax to the perishableness of every- 
thing conditioned. But the ‘Ti- 
meus does not speak of the con- 
ditioned any more than the Phredo 
or Republic: it speaks of the com- 
posite. Is the soul to be considered 
as composite, and therefore dis- 
soluble, in the Timzeus, because, ac- 
cording to a mythical exposition, it 
is formed out of its elements? (see 
p. 342 sq.) We m'‘ght say in 
fuvour of this view that the prin- 
ciple wav de@év Avrdv is adduced 
not merely, 41 A, with reference to 
the composition of the stars out of 
the corporeal elements (40 A; cf. 
42 E sq.), but also presupposed, 
43D. One of the soul's circles is 
there said to be utterly confined by 
the throng of sensible perceptions 
at the entry of the soul into the 
body. This is the circle of iden- 
tity (Thought’, the radrdv. The 
ether circle (Opinion) is so confused, 
@ore ras Tou SiwAaciou Kal Tpurda- 
alov rpets éxarépas dwoordces Kal 
Tas Tov husotlor xal émirplrwv 
kal droyddwy pweoérnras xal Evvdé- 
gas (the harmonic proportions of 
the soul, see p. 349 sq.\, érecdy 
mwavred@s Nurai ovx Reavy m\hyv wd 
Tod Evwdynoavros, wdoas mev orpéwar 
orpopds, &e. But, as we have 
seen, the Phzedo itself suzgests a 
similar restriction. If then we 
are to press the words as Ueberweg 
does, we must assert not only of 
the Timeus but of the Phiedo 
that it does not assume a natural 
imperishability of the soul. And 
in the ‘limeus natural immortality 


and its motion can ever 


must be denied both to the human 
and to the World-soul. But this 
would be going beyond Plato’s real 
meaning. he principle that every- 
thing composite is dissoluble is 
with Plato a fundamental meta- 
physical principle which occurs 
equally in the Phzedo, the Republic, 
and the Timeus. The soul in spite 
of this has no dissolution to fear; 
and this can be substantiated in 
two ways. We can either deny 
that the soul is composite, or we 
can say that, so far as in a 
certain sense the soul is compo- 
site, it is in itself dissoluble, but 
this possibility for other reasons 
is never realised. We can derive 
its immortality either from a me- 
taphysical or a moral necessity. 
‘The former is the method pursued 
in the Republic and Phedo; the 
latter is hinted at in the ‘Timeus, 
where the psychogony does not 
permit simplicity to be attributed 
to the soul in the same stiict sense 
as in the other dialogues. Cf. the 
Republic, 611 B: ob pddiov dtdcov 
elvar obvOerév Te €x wo\dGy Kal wi 
TH KadNloty Kexxpnudvoy cuvOéce, 
as is the case with the soul in its 
present condition, though not ac- 
cording to its original Being. The 
possibility is suggested of the 
soul’s being indeed a oivGerov, but 
one so beautifully combined that 
it may last for ever. So far as 
there is any actual difference on 
this point between the Timzeus and 
the Phinda, it proves the Timeus 
to be not the earlier, but the later 
work. The simplicity of the soul 
is modifie1 in the Timzeas (and not 
before) by the doctrines of its com- 
position out of its e'ements. The 
same holds good against Uebere 
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cease, so it is impossible that the soul should either 
have had a beginning or be subject to destruction.**! 
Plato cannot mean that this holds good only of the 
World-soul, and not of individual souls. In his view 
these are not emanations of the World-soul, coming 
forth from it for a certain time, and returning into it ; 
but as particular Ideas stand side by side with the 
highest Idea, so particular souls stand beside the 
universal soul in self-dependent individuality. Both 
are of like nature: both must be equally imperishable. 
The soul, as such, is the principle of motion, and is 
inseparably combined with the Idea of Life: therefore 
each particular soul must be so. This argument is not 
altogether valid.* It certainly follows from the pre- 
mises that there must always be souls, but not that 


these souls must be for ever the same.*® 


weg's assertion (loc, cit. 292) that 
the Politicus also must be later 
than the Timzus, because the 
higher part of the soul is called 
(309 C) 7d devyevés dv THs Puxijs 
pépos. If any conclusion at all 
can be drawn from these words it 
is that the Politicus is earlier than 
the Timreus. It is not till we 
come to the Timeus that we find 
any mention of the origin of the 
soul; in all the preceding dialogues, 
Phiedrus, Meno (86 A), Phredo and 
Republic (611 A, B), it is regarded 
as without beginning — del év, 
Considering the mythical character 
of the psychogony and cosmogony 
in the Timeeus, I should be inclined 
to attach little importance to the 
ceviations. 

4 Phedr, 245 D: rodro dé [rd 
avrd abrd Kwobv] off’ dwréd\dvo Pat 


Tt is question- 


obre yiyveoOar duvardr, 7 mdvra Te 
olpavoy wacav Te yéveotv cu Tecov- 
cay oriwa Kal pyrore allis Exew 
b0ev xuwnPévra yerhoera. 

*® Phedo, 107 B sq., 114 C; 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 E sq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sq. ; Theet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 959 A sq. 

*® It does not follow that Plato 
considered his proofs invalid. 
Teichmiiller tries to prove in his 
Studien zur Gesch. d. Begriffe, p. 
110-222, that Plato did not believe 
in an individual immortality, but 
considered the individual in the 
soul to be mortal, disappearing at 
death. (Teichmiiller is, as far as 
I remember, the first to promul- 
gate this theory.) His view not 
only wants foundation, but con- 
tradicts every result of Plato's 
most unequivocal explanations, 
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able whether Plato would have attained his firm con- 
viction of immortality had it not commended itself to 


Teichmiiller thinks that if the in- 
dividual soul is not an Idea, it 
cannot be imperishable, and con- 
victs me of ‘a clear contradiction’ 
(p. 210) in having represented the 
individual souls with an indepen- 
dent existence by the side of the 
World-soul, while (p.-554) I deny 
that the soul is an Idea. I have 
not, however, yet discovered where 
the contradiction lies, Are there 
according to Plato no individual 
Beings by the side of the Ideas? 
or must they be perishable be- 
cause they are not Ideas? Does 
not Plato expressly say (Phdo, 
104 B, 105 D, 106 D sq.) that, 
besides the Ideas themselves, all 
things with which an Idea is at 
any time connected exclude the op- 
posite of that Idea? Hence, not 
only the Idea of life, but the soul 
which participates in that Idea, ex- 
cludes death. Teichmiiller further 
remarks (p. 111) that, as the soul 
is a becoming or actually existing 
thing, it must, like all i he which 
actually exists, be «a mixed thing 
composed of an Ideal and a prin- 
ciple of Becoming, of which one 
part (the individual) passes away, 
while the eternal factor returns 
intu ils eternal nature. But he 
neither has brought, nor could 
bring proofs to show that Plato 
thought this to be the case with 
all actually existing things, Are 
not the world and World-soul, 
the stars and the star-spirits, ac- 
tually existing things? Do they 
not belong to the category of Be- 
coming just as much as, and in the 
same sense as, the human soul? 
Yet we cannot infer that one part 
of their Being passes away, while 


the other returns to its eternal 
nature. Even if it were correct to 
say that the individual is to be 
found neither in the Ideas nor in 
the principle of Becoming, but only 
in the actual mixture of the two 
(p. 114), it would not necessarily 
in Plato’s view ‘belong only to 
things which originate and pass 
away.’ There would remain the 
possibility that he supposed an 
enduring and indissoluble connec- 
tion of the Idea with the principle 
of Becoming as well as the tran- 
sient connection. This is undoubt- 
edly the case in the frequently 
quoted Foon of the Phzedo, 103 
Csqq. We cannot, however, say ab- 
solutely that individuality accord- 
ing to Plato arises from the mixture 
of the Ideas with the principle of 
Becoming ;—at least, if we under- 
stand by the latter term what he 
himself explicitly calls it, the 7: 
Ojvn yevécews (Tim. 52 D)—Matter 
—for this is not in the soul, In- 
dividual corporeal Beings do so 
originate, but how the spiritual in- 
dividuality arises Plato gives us no 
explanation beyond the mythical 
partition of the soul-substance into 
the individual souls, Tim. 41 D; and 
it is more than uncertain that he 
could account for it to himself. 
How can the assertion be jus- 
tified that the eternity of indi- 
vidual souls most distinctly affirmed 
by Plato ‘must have been incon. 
ceivable from the nature of their 
origin?’ We may see that Plato’s 
evidences for the personal duration 
of the soul after death have no 
actual cogency; or (which, how- 
ever, ald be difficult to prove) 
that such a belief is not in harmony 
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him on other grounds. We must remember the strong 
moral interest attaching to a belief in future retribu- 
tion which is so prominent in his writings,*” and the 
agreement of the doctrine of immortality with his 
high idea of the worth and destiny of the spirit ;** 
together with the support it gave to his theory of 
knowledge, by means of the principle of Recollection. 
As far as the scientific establishment of this doctrine 
is concerned, Plato comprehends everything in the single 
demand that we should recognise the essential nature of 
the soul, which excludes the possibility of its destruction. 

This argument shows the close interconnection 
between the doctrine of immortality and that of 
pre-existence. If it be impossible to imagine the 


with the general suppositions of his 
system. But our next question 
must simply be whether he held 
this belief himself or not; and to 
undertake to prove this expressly 
to a reader of Plato by single pas- 
rages, e.g. Phado, 63 Ef, 67 B sq., 
72 A, 80 B, 107 B sq.; Rep. x. 
611 A—where the constant num- 
ber of the souls is by no means to 
be set aside with Tcichmiiller as 
a mere metaphor (Tim. 42 B)—is 
simply ‘bringing owls to Athens.’ 
With this belief stands and falls the 
theory of future retribution and of 
avduynots, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, Plato seriously 
thought it impossible to renounce. 
Teichmiiller endeavours (p. 143) to 
extract from the words (Phiedo, 
107 D), ov5ev yap dAdo exousa els 
Atdou 7 yYuxn Epxerac wAHv Tijs 
matdelas Te Kal rpopjs, the follow- 
ing sense: ‘What do we take with 
us into Hades?’ Answer: ‘Our 
general nature.’ Such an obvious 


artifice will hardly serve to recom- 
mend his explanation. In his ci- 
tation of proofs for immortality 
(p. 115 sqq.), he considers it ‘ ob- 
vious’ and ‘a matter of course’ that 
the question is not about any in- 
dividual immortality, Tbrough- 
out he has omitted to substantiate 
these assertions by any accurate 
analysis of Plato's text. 

7 Phredo, 107 B sqq., 114 C 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 E sqq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sqq.; Theet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 560 A sq. 

8 Cf, Pheedo, 64 A sqq. } 
611 B sqq.; Apol. 40 E sqq. He 
who sees the true nature of the 
spirit exclusively in its intellectual 
nature, and its true determination 
exclusively in the activity of the 
intellect, and in sense merely a 
hindering clog, can hardly fail to 
suppose that when man is once 
free from sense, he will be free from 
this clog. 
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soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the future and of the past; its existence can as 
little begin with this life as end with it. Strictly 
speaking, it can never have begun at all; for the soul 
being itself the source of all motion, from what could 
its motion have proceeded ? Accordingly, Plato hardly 
ever mentions immortality without alluding to pre- 
existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
decided about the one as the other. In his opinion, 
they stand or fall together, and he uses them alike to 
explain the facts of our spiritual life. We therefore 
cannot doubt that he was thoroughly in earnest in his 
assumption of a pre-existence. And that this pre- 
existence had no beginning is so often asserted by 
him* that a mythical representation like that of the 
Timeeus can hardly be allowed any weight to the con- 
trary.” We must nevertheless admit the possibility 


*° This is explained most dis- 
tinctly in the Phedrus; cf. supra 
notes 80 and 34. ‘The Meno is 
less definite, 86 A: ed of» dy ay 
n xpovov kai dv av ph Ff dvOpwros, 
évégovrac ait@ adnOets Gdfar... 
dp’ otv tov del xpévov penabnxvia 
tora ) Yuxn abrod ; b7Xov yap re 
tov wdvra yxodvov torww 7 obx Eotw 
dvOpwros. It might be objected 
that this refers only to the time 
since the soul existed at all. This, 
however, is clearly not Plato’s 
meaning here, or he would have 
said so. The same holds good of 
the explanation in the Phado, 70 
(-72 D--that gd living thing 
springs from the dead, and vice 
versd, and that it must be so un- 
less life is to cease altogether. So 
too in the corresponding passage, 


Rep. x. 611 A: the same souls 
must always exist: for that which 
is immortal cannot pass away ; 
but their number is not increased, 
otherwise the mortal element would 
in the end be consumed. Phedo, 
106 D, the soul is designated as 
atéiov dv, Rep. loc. cit. as del dy, 
which of course refers to endless 
duration. These expressions show 
how to Plato's mind the absence of 
a beginning and the absence of an 
end coincide. 

40 Tt has been alrcady shown, 
. 369 sqq., in what contradictions 
Plato became involved by the sup- 
position of a beginning of the 
world, In the present case there 
is the contradiction that the soul 
was fashioned in a determinate 
moment by the Demiurgus, whereas 
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that in his later years he did not strictly abide by the 
consequences of his system, nor definitely propound to 
himself the question whether the soul had any historical 
beginning, or only sprang, to its essential nature, from 
some higher principle. 

If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and 
the notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and 
punishments appear, the more we consider them, to be 
seriously meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato 
speaks in the above-cited passages so dogmatically and 
definitely, and the theory is so bound up with his whole 
system, that we must unconditionally reckon it among 
the doctrinal constituents of that system. The doctrine 
is an inference which could not well be escaped if once 
the pre-existence of the soul were admitted; for an 
existence of infinite duration must have left in the 
soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. 
But it is also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a 
most important scientific question: the question as to the 
possibility of independent enquiry—of thought trans- 
cending the sensuous perception. Our thought could 
not get beyond the Immediate and the Actual; we could 
not seek for what is as yet unknown to us; nor recog- 
nise in what we find, the thing that we sought for; if 
we had not unconsciously possessed it before we recog- 
the Demiurgus himself could not Tim. 34 B sqq. ce:tainly looks as 
be imagined without soul. It can- if it were the primal origin of the 


not be supposed that his soul is soul that is meant, 
sternal and all the rest created 3 
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nised and were conscious of it.*' We could form no 
conception of Ideas, of the eternal essence of things 
which is hidden from our perception, if we had not 
attained to the intuition of these in a former exist- 
ence.” The attempt of a modern work to exclude the 
theory of Recollection from the essential doctrines of 
the Platonic system,” is therefore entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the truth 
and necessity of this doctrine are not, indeed, from our 
point of view, difficult to refute ; but it is obvious that 
from Plato’s they are seriously meant." 

As Recollection commended itself to him on scientific 
grounds, the belief in retribution after death was 
necessitated by his moral and religious view of the 
world. However firm his conviction that the uncondi- 


4! Meno, 80 D sqq. See p. 396, 
where the question: tiva rpdmrov 
fnrhoes Toiro, 6 uh oldas rorapd- 
way bre ott... Rel Kai rt wddtora 
évrixos alty, wOs eloer bri Todrd 
éorw 3 ov obx Hénoba; is answered 
by the doctrine of dvduvynot:: 7d 
yap snreiv dpa xal 7d pavOdvew 
dvduynots ddov éariv. 

* Phedo, 73 C sqq., where 
special weight is attributed to the 
fact that things always remain Le- 
hind the Ideas of which they re- 
mind us; the Ideas, therefore, must 
have been known previously, be- 
cause otherwise we could not com- 
pare them with things and remark 
the deviations of things from them. 
Piato therefore pronounces the pre- 
existence of the soul to be the in- 
dispensable condition of the know- 
ledge and assumption of the Ideas ; 
Phedo, 76 D: ei pev fore & Opud- 
oduer del, caddy re Kal dyabdy Kal 


waca 7 THAvTH obcia, Kai él ravrny 
Ta €x Tov aicOhoewy mdvra dva- 
pépomev...xal radra éxeivy dre: 
kdfouev, avayKkaiov, ofrws domen 
kal tatra éforw, otrws Kal rip 
juetépay Wuyi elvat cal wply ye- 
yovévar juas. ('f. supra, note 24, 

* Teichmiiller, loc. cit, 208 sq., 
whose refutation of my view is here 
limited to the question: ‘Is it 
meant that the souls saw the Ideas, 
before birth, with the eyes of sense?’ 
No one has ever attributed such an 
absurdity to Plato, nor has Plato 
anywhere spoken of a sensiile ap. 
pearance of the Ideas in the pre- 
vious life. In fact, he guards 
rgainst such an assumption even 
in his myths (Phiedr, 247 (). 

“ The apparent deviation of the 
Meno frm the rest of the dialogues 
in its account of the doctrine ot 
dvduynors has been already notice:], 
Supra, p. 126, 82, 
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tional worth of morality could be shown without refer- 
ence to a hereafter, he held that there would be a 
discord in the universal order, and that Divine justice 
would be at fault if, after death, good was not invaria- 
bly rewarded and evil punished, whatever might have 
been the case in this world.” He, therefore, insists on 
the doctrine of future retribution not only in passages 
where some concession to popular notions might natu- 
rally be expected for didactic or political reasons,‘® 
but also in the strictest’ scientific enquiries, in a 
manner which clearly testifies to his personal belief in 
it;7 and he rightly regards it as so necessary a 
consequence of immortality, that the one doctrine is 
involved in the other.“* The precise kind and manner 
of retribution, however, he thought it impossible to 
determine ; and in reference to this, he was obliged to 
content himself either with consciously mythical repre- 
sentations, or, as in the physics of the Timeus, with 
probability,“ 

With regard to Transmigration, too, Plato is on the 


% Rop. x. 612 A sqq. (ef. ii. 


Plato's opinion. 7d yey ofv ratra 
357 A-369 B); Laws, x. 908 


StisxupicacOa ottrws Exew as eyw 


B-905 C. dceAjAVOa, he says at the end of the 
4“ E.g. Laws, loc. cit.; Gorg. eschatologic myth in the Phado, 
523 A sqq. 114 D, ob xpéwe vodv txovrs dvdpi * 


7 Eig. Rep. loc. cit.; Phedo, 63 
C, 95 Bsq., 114 D; Pheedr. 248 E. 

4s Phooto, 107 B sq, 114 D. 

4 As has been alaads shown, 
We cannot, however, say that ‘it 
it is a contradiction to acknowled 
the poetical play of imagination in 
all the particalars of a theory,’ and 
yet ‘to consider it on the whole as 
an essential and doctrinal element 
of the system’ (Teichmiiller, loc, 
‘it. 209). At any rate this is not 


Sri pévroe  tabr’ éoriv } Toair’ 
drra mepl ras puxyas quay cal Tas 
olxyjaes, éweiwep a@avardy ye 
puxh palverat ofa, roiro xai rpér- 
ew vol doxe? cai décov xwbuvedoar 
oloudvy ottrws txew. And why 
should not a philosopher say: 
‘T think it can a proved that a 
future retribution will take place, 
although I admit the uncertainty 
of all detailed determinations as to 
the manner of its fulfilment ?’ 
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whole in earnest. He himself shows us how it is con- 
nected with his whole system. As the living can only 
arise out of the dead, and the dead out of the living, 
souls must necessarily be at times without bodies, 
in order that they may return into new _bodies.* 
This vicissitude is, therefore, only a consequence of 
the circle in which all created things are constantly 
moving and vibrating between opposite poles, ‘The 
notion of justice, too, requires such an alternation; for 
if life apart from the body be higher than life in the 
body, it would be unjust that all souls should not alike 
be obliged to descend into the lower kind of existence, 
and that all should not be given a chance of ascending 
to the higher.*' This argument seems, in Plato's 
opinion, to involve that the body and habitation al- 
lotted to one rational soul shall not be less perfect 
than that of another, unless through the soul’s own 
fault.” Yet, on the other hand, he considers it quite 
according to nature that each soul should be removed 
into a place corresponding with its internal constitution 


© Phiedo, 70 C sqq., 83 1D: Rep. 
x. G11 A: ef. note 39. 

A Tim. 41 E sq. The account 
of the Pheedius is, as we have said, 
somewhat different. Perhaps Plato 
had not yet advanced to his later 
determinations, or it may have lest 
suited his exposition to treat the 
degradation of the souls as a matter 
of will, Cf. Deuschle, Plat. Mythen, 
p. 21 sq., with whose remarks, how- 
ever, I cannot entirely agree. 

® Tim. loc. cit.; cf. Pheedr. 248 D. 

53 Laws, x. 903 D, 904 B: God 
willed that everything should take 
such a position in the universe 
that the victory of virtue and the 


defeat of evil in the world might 
be assured. peunxdvarat 5) mpds 
Wav TovTo TO wotdy Tt yevipevov del 
motay tdpay det peradapuSdvov olxi- 
fecbar cal rivas wore rorous’ Tijs 
be yevécews 7d [700] wolov Tiwds 
agpixe rats Sov\joeow éxdorwy 
quay ras airias. bry yap ay ém- 
Oupy Kal dwotds Tis Gv Thy Yuxhy, 
tavTyn axeddv éxdorote Kai Towires 
ylyverat Gras Rudy ws 1rd odd, 
Everything which possesses a soul 
changes constantly, év éavtois 
KEKTHMEVA Thy THS METABOATS airiap, 
and according to the direction and 
degree of this change it moves this 
way or that, to the surface of the 
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and seek out a body that suits The notion 
of the soul adopting for its dwelling an animal 
body, is not only very repugnant to ourselves, but 
even from the Platonic point of view is involved in 
so many difficulties,” and is treated by Plato with 
so much freedom,” that it is easy to see how ancient 
and modern commentators have come to regard it 
as a merely allegorical rendering of the thought 
that man when he loses himself in a life of sensua- 
lity is degraded into a brute.’ Had the question 
been definitely proposed to Plato, it is probable that 
he would not have claimed for this notion the dignity 
of a scientific doctrine.’ Nevertheless, we are clearly 
not justified in explaining a trait which so persistently 
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it 54 


earth, into Hades, into a higher 
and purer or into the opposite 
pce, Theet. 177 A: the just are 
ke the divine, the unjust like the 
non-divine; if the unjust do not 
amend, kal TeheuThoavTas av’rods 
éxewos wey 6 TrOy KaxGv xabapds 
towos ov Séferar, évOdde Sé rap 
alrots duodéryta ris dtaywyis det 
&avet xaxol Kaxols ouvdvres. 

4 Phado, 80 E sqq. (see p. 395): 
if a soul leaves the body pure, es 
7d Succov airy 7d dedes dmépxerat’ 
otherwise, dre 7@ Tmare del Evvoica 

. kal yeyonrevpévy Ur’ atrov,... 
Baptveral re xal &\xerat wddw els 
tov dpardy rémov. Such souls wan- 
der about the earth, éws av ry rob 
fuveraxodovdotyros ‘706 OWLATOEL- 
Sots emiduula mddw eviePaow els 
oma, 

® The question is obvious, How 
can man, to whose nature the 
capability’ of forming concepts, ac- 
cording to Phedr. 249 B, essen- 
tially belongs, become a beast? 


How can the dull and _ purely 
sensual life of the beast serve to 
purify the soul? Are the souls of 
the beasts (acc. to Tim. 90 E sq.) 
all descended from former human 
souls, and so all intelligent and 
immortal according to their original 
Being, or (Phredr. loc, cit.) only 
some of them ? 

% Cf, p, 397. 

7 E.g. among Greek Platonists, 
the Pseudo-Timens, Plutarch ap- 
parently, Pozphyry, Jamblichus, 
and Hierocles (see vol. iii, b. 121, 
165, 590, 641, 684, 2nd edit.) ; 
among modern scholars, Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i, 243, ii, 392, 465; 
Philologus, xv. 430 sqq. 

58 We cannot quote Rep. iv. 441 
B here. It is said there that beasts 
have no reason (Aoyiopds); but 
the same was said immediately be- 
fore of children. Vlato might deny 
the use of reason to children, from 
his point of view, but not its pos- 
session, 
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recurs in all Plato’s eschatology, as the conscious 
allegorisation of a moral theorem not essentially 
belonging to the representation of the future life. 
Plato seems to have seen in this theory—originally 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans—one of those preg- 
nant myths which he was convinced contained a 
fundamental truth, though he did not trust himself 
to determine (and being still a poet as well as a 
philosopher, perhaps felt no necessity for determining) 
exactly where this truth began and how far it ex- 
tended. The souls in their original state, and when 
sufficiently perfected to return to that state, are 
represented as entirely free from the body,™ and this 
doctrine is too closely interwoven with his whole philo- 
sophy to justify our limiting it to mean® that perfect 
incorporeality is merely an unattainable ideal, and that 
in reality man even after this present life will possess a 
body—a nobler body, however, and more obedient to 
the soul. <A philosopher who in his whole procedure 
consciously and exclusively strives after a release from 
the body, who so long as the soul carries about with 
it this evil despairs of attaining his end; who yearns 
to be free from corporeal bonds, and sees in that free- 
dom the highest reward of the philosophic life; who 
recognises in the soul an invisible principle, which only 
in the invisible can reach its natural state ;*' such a 

39 Phedr. 246 B aq., 250 C; obvious that they all founl this 
Pheedo, 66 E sq., 80 D sq., 114 C; view of theirs in Plato) ; likewise 
cf. 81 D, 83 D, 84 D; Tim. 42 Ritter, ii. 427 sqq.; Steinhart, iv. 
A, D. 51; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 461 ; 
® With many of the earlier Philol. xv. 417 sqq. 


Neoplatonists, on whom compare 1 Phiedo, 64 A-68 B, 79 C sq., 
yol. iii, b. 641, 684, 698, 736 (it is 80 D-81 D, 82 D-84 RB; ef. also 
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philosopher, if any one at all, must have been con- 
vinced that it was possible for the disciple of true 
wisdom to attain in the life to come full release from 
the material element. Since this is just what he does 
assert, without a word to the contrary, we have not the 
slightest reason for mistrusting such explanations.” In 
these main features, therefore, of the Platonic escha- 
tology, we have to do with Plato’s own opinions.” 
Other points may have had in his eyes at any rate an 
approximate probability; for example, the cosmic 
revolutions of ten thousand years,“ the duration of 
future intermediate states, the distinction between 


curable and incurable transgressions.” 


Tim. 81 D, 85 E, and subter, note 
66. 

® The original appearance of 
the Ideas presupposes the non- 
corporeity of the soul; it is at our 
entry into the body that we forget 
them; Phedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 
A; cf. supra, note 13. 

® Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 181, 
184, 186, is therefore incorrect in 
pronouncing the conceptions of the 
pre-existence, the fall of the soul 
and dvduynots, to be doctrines not 
reckoned essential to his philo- 
sophy by Plato himself. 

6 V, p. 383. The whole calcu- 
lation is of course purely dogmatic. 
The world-year is a century (the 
longest time of a man’s life) 
multiplied by itself; its parts are 
ten periods of a thousand years, of 
which each one allows space for a 
single return to life and the possi- 
bility of retribution of tenfold dura- 
tion, 

® "This distinction was the result 
of Plato’s general view as to the 


But the further 


object of punishment (sce next 
chapter). The consideration that 
the equilibrinm between the num- 
bers of the dying and of those 
returning into life (Phedo, 72 
A sq.; Rep. x. 611 A) might 


be disturbed, and in the end quite 
destroyed, if in each period of 
the world even a small number 


only of incurable criminals with- 
drew from the ranks of those set 
apart to return to life, could be 
met by the supposition that the 
punishment (Gorg. 525 C; Rep. 
615 C sqq., denoted as endless) of 
such —— extended only to the 
end of each great year of the world. 
This of course would not be an 
eternity of punishment, but still 
such as would extend over the whole 
veriod of time comprehended by 
Plato's eschatologic myths, It is, 
however, open to question whether 
Plato himself rose to this con- 
sideration. I see, therefore, no 
sufficient reasons for the assertion 
(Susemihl, Philol. xv, 433. sqq.) 
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details concerning the other world and the soul’s migra- 
tions are so fanciful in themselves, and are sometimes 
so playfully treated by Plato, that nis doctrine, in pro- 
portion as it descends into particulars, passes into the 
region of the Myth. 

In connection with these notions, by which alone it 
can be fully understood, we have now to consider the 
Platonic theory of the parts of the soul and its relation 
to the body. As the soul entered the body out of a 
purer life, as it stands related to the body in no 
original or essential manner, the sensuous side of the 
soul's life cannot belong to its specific essence. Plato 
therefore compares the soul ® in its present condition 
to the sea-god Glaucus, to whom so many shells and 
sea-weeds have attached themselves that he is disfigured 
past recognition. He says that when the soul is 
planted in the body, sensuality and passion” grow up 
with it ; and he accordingly distinguishes a mortal and 
an immortal, a rational and an irrational division of 
the soul.* Of these, only the rational part is simple ; 
the irrational is again divided into a noble and an 


that this point ‘cannot be seriously 
meant’ in Plato. 

“6 Rep. x. 611 C sqq. Another 
similar image occurs, ix, 538 B 
sqq. Cf. Phaedr. 250 C, 

* Tim. 42 A sqq.; 69 .C. 

83 Tim. 69 C sqq., 72 D: ef. 41 
C, 42 D; Polit. 309 C, cf. Laws, 
xii. 961 D sq., Arist. De An. iii, 
0: 433 a. 26; Magna Moral. i. 1, 
1182 a. 23 sqq. ‘This theory is 
much Jess developed in the Pha- 
drus, 246, where the @uyds and 
émiOupla (see p. 393) are reckoned 


under the immortal soul, and the 
body only is designated as mortal. 
This exposition must not, owing to 
its mythical character, prevent 
us from seeking Plato’s real opi- 
nions in the explicit theories of 
the Timezus, propounded as they 
are with all dogmatic determina- 
tion, however much the views of 
later Greek Platonists may be at 
variance on this point (cf. Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 
p. 4 8q.). 
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ignoble half.” ‘The former, the noble soul-steed of the 
Pheedrus, is Courage or vehement Will (6 @upzic—ro 
Oupoedic), in which anger, ambition, love of glory, 
and in general, the better and more powerful pas- 
sions have their seat. In itself without rational 
insight, it is disposed to be subordinate to Reason as its 
natural ally. It has an affinity with Reason, an instinct 
for the great and good; though when deterio- 
rated by evil habits it may often give Reason trouble 
enough.’ The ignoble part of the mortal soul 
includes the sum total of sensuous appetites and 
passions; those faculties under the dominion of 
sensible likes and dislikes, which Plato usually calls 
the émBupnrixdv, or so far as property is desired as 
& means of sensuous enjoyment, the g:Aoxpiarov.”” 
The reasonable part is Thought.’* Thought has its 
dwelling in the head ; Courage in the breast, especially 
in the heart ; Desire in the lower regions.“* The two 
inferior divisions are not possessed by man alone: the 
appetitive soul belongs to plants,”* the soul of Courage 
to animals.“ Even in man the three faculties are not 
equally distributed, neither in individuals nor in whole 
nations. Plato assigns Reason pre-eminently to the 
Gireeks, Courage to the northern barbarians, love of 


Rep. iv. 438 D sqq. ix. 580 7 Usually called Aoyiorixdv, or 
DD sqq.; Pheedr. 246 A sq., 253 Adyos; also Piddcogor, dirouabes, 
C sqq. ; Tim. 69 C sqq., 89 FE. @ pavOdve dvOpwros, Pheedr. 247 C; 

0 Hep. loc, cit. ; Pheedr. 246 B, cf. Laws, loc. cit. and supra, p. 288, 
253 D sqq. 172; also vois. 

71 Rep. iv. 441 A; Tim. 69 D: 4 Tim. 69 D sqq, 90 A. 

Oupdv dverapanvénrov. % Tim. 77 B. 
7 Nep. iv, 486 A, 439 D, ix. 78 Rep. iv. 441 B, Rep. ix. 588 


580 D sqq.; Phado, 253 E sqq.; C sqq., can prove nothing in favour 
Tim. 69 D, of this, 
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gain to the Phcenicians and Egyptians.’ Here, how- 
ever, the determination universally applies that where 
the higher part exists, the lower must be presupposed, 
but not conversely.” 

Plato then considers these three faculties not merely 
as separate forms of activity, but as separate parts of 
the soul; ‘? and he proves this from the experimental 
fact that not only is Reason in man in many ways at 
strife with Desire, but that Courage, on the one hand, 
acts blindly without rational intelligence, and on the 
other, when in the service of Reason, combats Desire. 
As the same principle in the same relation can only 
have the same effect, there must be a particular cause 
underlying each of the three activities of soul.’ The 
general ground of this theory is to be found in 
the whole Platonic system. As the Idea stands 
abruptly in opposition to the Phenomenon, the soul, 
as most nearly related to the Idea, cannot have the 
sensible principle originally in itself. Hence the 
discrimination of the mortal and immortal part of the 
soul. If, however, the soul has at any time received 
into itself this sensuality (as is certainly the case), a 


7 Rep. iv. 435 E. D, 444 B, 504 A; Tim. 69 C, E, 77 


*8 Rep. ix. 482 A sqq. 

® He also uses the expression 
népn, Rep. iv. 442 C, 444 B; and 
ibid. 436 A, he puts the question: 
el r@ airy rotry Exacra mparropmev 
9 Ado GA’ uarOdvouev per éErépy, 
Ovpotueba 5é GAXw Tar év Hyily em 
Oupotper 5° ab rpiry Twi... 4 SAD 
7 Yuxy xa’ exacrov attay xpdr- 
rowev, But he more frequently 
speaks of eld or yévn, Phedr. 253 
C; Rep. 435 C, 439 EF, 441 C, 443 


B: cf. Wildauer, Philos. Monatschr. 
1873, p. 241. 

® Thus poets like Epicharmus, 
Theognis, and others oppose @upds 
and voids, and speak of a battle of 
Ovpds and vois (Theogn. v. 1053, 
where, however, Bergk reads not 
paxerat, but wérerac Ouyds Te vdos 
Te), and a vdos Oupod Kpécowy (ibid. 
631). From this itis an easy step to 
suppose that both are really distinct 
parts of the soul. 
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mediatizing principle must for a similar reason be 
sought between the two. Hence, within the mortal 
soul, the second division of the noble part and the 
ignoble. In accordance with this theory, the three- 
fold partition should be still further carried out and 
extended not only to the faculty of Desire, but to 
Opinion and Knowledge; so that Sensation might belong 
to the Desiring soul, Opinion to Courage, Knowledge to 
Reason. These three forms of presentation are defi- 
nitely distinguished,“ and even assigned to different 
parts of the soul.*? Plato seems to have been deterred 
from this combination by the circumstance that he 
ascribes even to knowledge derived from the senses and 
from envisagement, as preparatory to reasoned know- 
ledge, a greater worth than to Courage and Desire. He 
attributes Perception,” indeed, to the appetitive part of 
the soul, excluding Reason and Opinion. But he means 
by this, not so much sensuous perception as the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He further contrasts Opinion, 
even right Opinion, with Reason, and says of the virtue 
that is entirely founded on Opinion, that it is without 
intelligence, a mere affair of custom.“ So that Opinion 
bears the same analogy to Reason that Courage does. 


“l See pp. 170, 174, 14. wiores: cf. Py 218, 358 sq. 
7B, 


8 Tim. 7 


= Rep. x. 602 C sqq.; vil. 524 
A sq. Tire aic@nors which leads us 
to form wrong judgments must be 
different from the Noyes which 
forms right judgments. Tim. 43 
A syq. (ef. 37 B sy): the two 
circles of the soul, the xv«Xos (or 
wepiodos) tavrod and @arépov, the 
former the source of vods and 
émiorhun, the latter of défa: and 


on the vegetative 
soul: rod tplrov puxis eldous.. . 
@ b0fns pév Aoyiouod Te Kal vod 
néreott TO pander, alcOnoews 5 
noelas kal ddyecvijs pera er Oumar, 
ibid. 69 D: to the mortal soul 
belong jdovh, Avwy, Odppos, Pb8os, 
Oupds, €dmls, aloOnors ddoyos and 
Epws, ibid. 65 A, 71 A. 
*4 See p. 173, 
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In their general relation to moral action they appear 
to be the same. In the Republic, the guardians of 
the State first undergo a complete training as war- 
riors, and then ® only a part of them are admitted to the 
scientific training of rulers. All that belongs to the first 
educational stage represents the finished development 
of the courageous part (Ovpodic), to which the grade 
of warrior corresponds in the State, and to this stage is 
also ascribed the virtue founded on habit and opinion. 
But however necessary such a connection may seem 
to the completion of the Platonic theory, Plato himself, 
as far as we know, has never expressly enunciated it ; 
and as he elsewhere ascribes Right Opinion and even 
Perception to the rational part of the soul,’ we should, 
in pressing the point, .be attributing to him what is 
alien to his system.** 

How the unity of the sou! is consistent with 
this threefold partition is a question which Plato 
doubtless never definitely proposed to himself, and 
certainly did not attempt to answer. The seat of 
personality and self-consciousness could of course only 
lie in the Reason, which originally exists without 
the other powers, and even after its combination with 


§ y. 471 Bsqq.; vi. 503 B sqq. v. p. 358; p. 359, 166), to the Oetac 


% See p. 215; cf. Rep. iv. 430 
B, where the peculiar virtue of the 
@vpoedés in the state—courage—is 
defined as the dvvayes xal owrnpia 
dca ravros dbEns dpO7s Te Kal vopluou 
Sewav wept xai 1%. 

Both belong (see note 82) to 
the two circles of the soul (which 
attach originally to the human 
soul as wellas to the World-soul, 


mepiodor (‘Tim.44 D, 90D), which are 
united in the rational part of the 
soul, and have their seat in the 
head, According to Tim. 45 A 
the organs of sense are also situated 
in the head, because they are the 
instruments of this part of the 
soul; the sensible is perceived by 
reason: Tim. 64 B, 67 B, 

8 Cf, Brandis, p. 401 sq. 
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them remains the ruling part. But how the Reason 
can become one with these powers when, according to 
its own essential nature, it cannot belong to them, it is 
hard to see. Plato does not show us how Reason can 
be affected by the inferior parts of the soul and fall 
under their dominion: nor does he explain why 
Courage is in its very nature subject to Reason: and 
when he tells us *! that the covetous part is governed 
by Reason, by means of the liver, through dreams and 
prophetic intimations, we are not much assisted by so 
fanciful an idea. We have here three essences com- 
bined with one another; not one essence operating in 
different directions. This deficiency becomes most 
apparent in Plato’s conceptions of the future life. 
How can the bodiless soul still cling to the things of 
sense—how by its attachment to earth, and its false 
estimate of external advantages, can it be led into the 
most grievous mistakes in the choice of its allotted 
life,—how can it be punished in the other world for its 
conduct in this,—if in laying aside the body it also lays 
aside its own mortal part, the seat of desire, of plea- 
sure, and of pain? Yet we cannot suppose that the 
mortal part of the soul survives death, and that 
that which first belonged to it at its union with the 
body and in consequence of this union remains when 
the union is dissolved. There is a manifest lacuna 
here, or rather series of contradictions: nor can we 


89 jyeuovotv, Tim. 41 C, 70 B; their counter-current is merely an 
cf. the Stoic iyenovixdy. allegorical method of expression, 
9 To say that the perceptions of not an explanation. 
sense hinder the revolution of the 2 Tim. 71. 
circle of the vadrdv in the soul by Rep, x. 618 B sqq. 
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wonder at it; it would have been much more re- 
markable had Plato succeeded in developing such 
strange notions quite consistently. 

The case is somewhat similar with regard to 
another question, which has given much trouble to 
modern Philosophy,—the freedom of the will. There 
is no doubt that Plato presupposes this in the sense of 
freedom of choice. He often speaks of voluntariness 
and involuntariness in our actions, without a word to 
imply any other than the ordinary meaning ® of the 
terms. He distinctly asserts that the will is free; 
and he makes even the external lot of man, the shape 
under which the soul enters upon earthly existence, 
the kind of life which each individual adopts, and the 
events which happened to him, expressly dependent on 


free choice in a previous state of being.” 


% E.g. Rep. vii. 535 E ned 
and dxovctov Weidos, and Laws, v. 
730 C); Polit. 293 A; Laws, ix. 
861 FE. 

% Rep. x. 617 E: each chooses 
a life, 3 cuvésrar €& dvdyxys (i.e. 
when once chosen). dpery 5é ddé- 
ororor, hy Tyudv Kal driudfwy whéov 
kal ®\atrov atris exacros ee. 
airla é\opévou* eds dvalrios. 619 
ET: xal redevtaly éxidvri, tiv vg 
€houévy, cuvrévws fGvri, Keirae 
Bios dyamrntds, ob xaxés. Similarly 
Tim. 42 B eq., where the Creator 
previously makes known to the souls 
the ordinance that each by its own 
behaviour will determine its future 
destiny, a ris erecta ely xaxlas 
éxdorwy dvatrios, and with especial 
stress on the frecdom of the will; 
Laws x. 904 B sq. (supra, note 
53). 

% See p. 390 eqq., and specially 


Should this 


the quotations, pp. 392, 394: 
souls at their first birth come inte 
the world as men, tva paris €Xarrotrc 
im’ abrod [rod @eot]. ‘This would 
have no meaning in the mouth of a 
necessitarian if the behaviour of men 
is determined exclusively by divine 
causality ; the same obviously holds 
good of their destiny, which is con- 
ditioned by their behaviour. Hence 
no necessitarian system has ever 
asserted that the divinity could not 
put any men behind others without 
their being guilty of wrong. These 
systems appeal to the impos- 
sibility of God’s placing indivi- 
duals on a level in their mortal 
and spiritual beginnings any more 
than in their corporeal qualities 
and their destinies; because the 
completeness of the world requires 
infinitely many different kinds and 
grades of being. 


EE 2 
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seem to indicate the doctrine of so-called Predestina- 
tion, a closer examination of passages will contradict 
any such notion. It is only the outward destiny that is 
decided by the previous choice; virtue is absolutely 
free, and no state of life is so evil that it does not lie 
ina man’s own power to be happy or unhappy in it.*® 
Plato indeed maintains with Socrates that no one is 
voluntarily bad.” But this maxim only asserts that 
no one does evil with the consciousness that it is evil 
for him: and in Plato’s opinion, ignorance concerning 
what is truly good, is still the man’s own fault and the 


result of cleaving to the things of sense.** 


% The difficulties which here 
arise are to some extent explained, 
but not removed; the external cir- 
cumstances of life are not so inde- 
pendent of particular behaviour 
that the former could be deter- 
mined beforehand, and the latter 
free at each moment. How, for 
instance, could he who chose the 
life of Archelaus or of any great 
criminal be at the same time an 
honest man? Plato himself admits, 
618 B: dvayxaiws Exew ddov 
é\onevny Blow dddolavy yiyveo@ac 
[ry yuxhv]; but according to what 
1as just been quoted, this cannot 
refer to virtue and vice, 

* Tim. 86 D: oxeddv 5) wdvra, 
éréca jovay dxpdreaa kal [? xar’] 
bvedos ws éxdvravy ANéyerar Tay 
xaxdy odk dp@ads dvediferac’ Kaxds 
per yap éxaw odels, a Se rovnpar 
tw rivd rod ewuaros Kal dwaldevrov 
tTpophy 6 Kxaxds yiyverar Kaxds. 
87 A: xpds S¢ rovras, Sray ofrw 
Kands rayerror wolireiac canal Kal 
Adyor kara woes (Sig Kal Syuocia 
Acx@adou, Err 82 waPjuara undauy 
rovrow iarud ex wavy parddryra, 


And though 


Tairy Kaxol wdvres of Kaxol ba Sdo 
dxovewrara yryvéueba. (Cf. Rep. 
vi. 489 D sqq. ; especially 492 E.) 
Gy alriaréovy piv robs putevorvras 
del Trav guTrevouévwy paddov Kal 
Tovs tpépovras tav Tpedouérwr, 
mpobuunréov phy, ... puyelv per 
xaxicy, rotwavrioy &é€ édeiv. Cf. 
Apol, 25 E sq. ; Prot. 345 D, 358 
B sq. ; Meno, 77 B sqq. ; Soph 228 
C, 230 A; Rep. ii. 382 A, iii. 
413 A, ix. 589 C; Laws, v. 731 C, 
734 B, ix. 860 D sqq. (where Plato 
rejects the distinction of éxovoa 
and dxovora ddixyuara, because all 
wrong is involuntary, and would 
substitute the terms dxovco and 
éxotow BrAdSar), and the quota- 
tions, Pt. i. 123, 1, and supra, 
. 179. 
Pgs Cf, Phedo, 80 E sqq.: it alk 
amounts to whether the soul leaves 
the body pure, dre ofde» xowwrotca 
aire éy To Big dxodea elvas, &c. 
Rep. vi. 485 C: the primary re- 
quirement in the philosophic dis- 
position is, rd éxorras elvat pydapip 
xpocdéxesGar 73 Yeddos. Laws, x. 
904 D; peifw 58 8) Yuxyy xaxias } 
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he says that in most cases of moral degeneracy a sickly 
constitution or a bad education should chiefly bear the 
blame, yet we are clearly given to understand that 
those in such a situation are by no means to be 
entirely excused, or shut out from the possibility of 
virtue. Whether these theories are throughout con- 
sistent with each other, whether it is logical to declare 
all ignorance and wickedness involuntary, and yet to 
assert that man’s will is free and to make him respon- 
sible for his moral condition, may be doubtful; but 
this does not justify us in disregarding the distinct 
enunciations on free-will that we find in Plato.” He 
was probably unconscious of the dilemma in which 
he was involved. The more general question,— 
whether we can conceive a free self-determination, 
and whether such a determination is compatible with 
the Divine government of the world, and the whole 
scheme of nature,—appears never to have been raised 
by him. 

The relation of the soul to the body is likewise beset 
with considerable difficulties. On the one hand, the 
soul is in its essence so entirely distinct, and in its 
existence so independent, that it has even existed, and 
is destined again to exist, without the body; and 
will only attain a perfect life, corresponding with 


dperfs éréray peraBddyn dia riyv 
aitis Bot\now. Tim. 44 C: if 
man arrives at reason and secures 
a right education for his reason, he 
becomes mature and sound, xara- 
pedhoas 6¢... aredis Kal dvdyros 
els‘ AlSov wddw épxerar. The blame 
therefore lies with his own neglect 


of the means of moral education, — 
The Platonic schools always re- 
garded the freedom of the will as 
their characteristic doctrine. 

99 Eg. Martin ii. 361 sq. ; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ii, 21, 47 ; iti. 38 sq. ; 
Teichmiller, Stud. z. Gesch, d. 
Begr. 146 sq., 369 sq. 
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its true nature, when it is freed from corporeal fetters.!” 
On the other hand, this alien body exerts on the soul 
so disturbing an influence, that the soul is dragged 
down into the stream of Becoming, overwhelmed in 
error, filled with unrest and confusion, intoxicated by 
passions and desires, by imaginations, cares and fears.’ 
The stormy waves of corporeal life disturb and hinder 
its eternal courses.’ At its entrance into the body it 
drinks the draught of forgetfulness,’ the visions of its 
past existence are blotted out beyond recognition. 
From its union with the body arises that entire dis- 
figurement of its nature which Plato paints in such 
strong colours. Moral faults and spiritual sick- 
nesses are caused by a bodily constitution disordered or 
diseased ; rational care of the body and judicious exer- 
cise are most important as a means of spiritual health, 
and indispensable as preliminary moral training for 
individuals and for the commonwealth at large.’ 
Descent and parentage are of the greatest moment ; the 
dispositions and qualities of parents are, in the natural 
course of things, entailed upon their children. - The 
better the former, the nobler the latter, as a general 
rule. From fiery ancestors spring fiery descendants ; 
from calm ones, calm. Both qualities, if exclusively 
transmitted in a race, develop themselves unduly: 
10 See p. 412 sq., and Phedo, 1 Tim. 86 B-90 D; Rep. iii. 
9A a 410 B sqq. Details on this subject 
301 Pheedo, 79 C sq., 66 B sqq., will be given Jater on. 
and elsewhere. 106 Rep. v. 459 A sq. ; of. iii, 415. 
1022 ‘Tim. 43 B sqq. A; Crat. 394 A. It is remarked 
3 Rep. x. 621 A; Phedo, 76 Rep. 415 A sq., cf. Tim. 19 A, 
that the rule admits of exceptions, 


C sq. 
woh See p. 414. Further in the 1” Polit. 310 D sq.; cf. Laws, 
Ethics. vi. 773 A sq. 
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whole nations are often essentially distinguished from 
one another by some natural characteristic. The 
circumstances under which marriage takes place are 
therefore an important matter of consideration; not 
only the bodily and spiritual condition of the indi- 
viduals,’ but also the general state of the world must 
be taken into account. As the universe changes in 
great periods of time, so for plants, beasts, and men 
there are varying seasons of fruitfulness and unfruit- 
fulness for soul and body; consequently, if marriages 
are consummated at unfavourable times, the race 


deteriorates.!” 


108 See note 77. 

109 Laws, vi. 775 B sqq.: mar- 
ried people, so long as they con- 
tinue to have offspring, must keep 
themselves from everything un- 
healthy, from all wrong-doing, and 
all passion, but particularly from 
drunkenness, because all such 
things transfer their results to the 
bodies and souls of the children. 

no Rep. viii. 546. Plato says 
that for all living beings as for 
plants, after the times of their bo- 
dily and spiritual fruitfulness, there 
come periods of unfruitfulness, if 
they are caused to return to their 
former path owing to some revo- 
lution of the spheres, &c. This is 
further developed by a comparison 
between the periods of the universe 
and those of the human race. But 
instead of saying generally: ‘even 
the universe is subjected to a 
change, only in longer periods of 
times, while mankind changes in 
shorter periods,’ Plato marks the 
duration of the two periods in de- 
finite numbers. These he states 
indirectly, giving us a numerical 
enigma, in the manner of the Py- 


Thus we see that corporeal life in 


thagoreans. fore 5€é, he says, Gely 
pev yevynt@ meplodos, Ay dpiOuds 
meprapSdver Tédetos, dvOpwrely dé 
[sc. weplodés éorw, hv dpiOuds mept- 
AapBdver] dv S party atinceas du- 
vaueval Te kal duvacrevéuevat, rpets 
dmrocrdces térrapas 5é¢ Spovs AaB- 
otcar duootyrwy Te Kal dvonotovy- 
twv kal avtovrwy Kal POwivrwyr, 
mwdvTa mpooryopa Kai pyra mpds Gd- 
Anda drédyvav’ dv éxirpiros ruOphy 
meurdds ovfvyels S00 dppuovias wa- 
péxerat rpls adindels, riv perv lonv 
igdxis, éxarov TocauTdakts, Thy dé 
looujcn pevy tH, mpounkn dé [so 
Hermann and most moderns, with 
a few good MSS.; Weber's pro- 
posal, De num. Plat. 13 to read 
igou. TH Mev, gives the same sense, 
but does not commend itself} 
éxardv pév dpiOudr ard d:ayérpuv 
pntav meumddos, deouévwy évds 
éxdorwv, apphrav b& dvetv, éxardv 
be KiBwv rpiddos. Eiuwas 5é obros 
dpOuds yewmerpixds, Toxovrov (what 
follows, -yéveots) xiéptos, duewdvwy 
kal xeipdvwv yevécewv. This riddle, 
the key to which was evidently 
possessed by Aristotle (Polit. v. 12, 
131 b, a. 4 sqq.), had by Cicero’s 
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its commencement and throughout its course has an 
important bearing upon the spirit. How this is 


time become proverbially unintel- 
ligible (ad. Att. 7, 13), and in our 
own day has variously exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars ; see the 
references ap. Schneider, Plat. Opp. 
iii. Pref. 1-92; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 216 sqq.; Weber, De nu- 
mero Platonis (Cassel,1862 ; Gymn. 
progr. added to the second edition). 
Hermann, Susemihl, and Weber 
seem to have come nearest to the 
truth. Meanwhile, availing my- 
self of their work, and reterring 
to them for particulars (the dis- 
cussion of which in the present 
place is as impossible as a detailed 
account including all differences of 
view), I may give the following as 
my own view. God's product, i.e. 
the world, Plato says, moves in 
longer periods, and undergoes a 
slighter change, than the races of 
mankind, who change more quickly 
and decidedly. In Pythagorean 
language: the former hi for its 
circuit a larger number, the latter 
a smaller; the former a complete, 
the latter an incomplete; the 
former a square, the latter an ob- 
long number. (Oblong numbers 
are those composed of two unequal 
factors; the rectangle, however, 
compared with the square, stands 
on the side of the incomplete ; see 
vol. i. 3rd_edit., p. 341, 3, 4; 302, 
3.) ‘These numbers are now to be 
described more in detail. The 
circuit of the world is contained 
by a complete number, for the du- 
ration of the year of the world, at 
the expiration of which everything 
returns to the position which it 
had at the beginning, consists of 
10,000 years (see p. 344). The 
number 10,000 is a complete num- 


ber as being a square, but even 
more 80 as arising from the number 
ten, the réXevos dp:Ouds (sce vol. i. 
342). The number ten raised to 
the fourth power, is multiplied by 
itself four times (according to the 
scheme of the potential decad, the 
sacred tetractys). To this number 
of the world’s circuit is opposed 
the number which contains the 
revolution of human kind, i.e. 
which gives the numbers of years, 
at the expiration of which a change 
to worse or better comes about in 
the production of new races of 
mankind—a change to etyovla or 
dgopia (cf. 546 A C). We are 
told firstly, that it is the first num- 
ber in which atijoces durduevac, 
&c., occur, pure rational propor- 
tions which can be expressed in 
whole numbers (wdvra xpooyyopa 
kalpnra....amrépnvar). Secondly, 
the érirperos rvOzhv vf the series 
so obtained (for this must be the 
meaning, whether the dy before érer. 
be referred to attjcets, or, as seems 
preferable, to wdvra), joined with 
the number five, and three times 
increased, gives two dpyorlas, which 
are described at length. We 
learn further that the whole com- 
bination of numbers here described 
is ‘ geometric,’ i.e. all the numbers 
out of which it is composed can be 
exhibited in a geometrical construc- 
tion. In the first part of this de- 
scription, the avgioes duvdueval re 
kal duvacrevéuevac refer to the fact 
that we are dealing with equations, 
the roots of which are the numbers 
of the Pythagorean triangle, 3, 4, 5. 
The Pythagoreans call three and 
four duvacrevéuevar, five dvvauérn, 
because 5? = 3? + 4? (see details in 
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to be reconciled with other 
appear. 


vol. i, 344, 2, 3rd edit.), To start 
from these numbers was all the 
more suitable because the law of 
the combination of kind, tke law 
of ydyos, was to be here determined, 
and the number five, in which 
three and four are potentially con- 
tained, is called yduos by the Py- 
thagoreans, as the first combina- 
tion of a male and female number 
(vol. i. 343, 4; 335, 3). The old 
commentators recognise the Py- 
thagorean triangle in this passage ; 
ef. Plut. De Is. 56, p. 373, who 
says of this triangle: @ xai IAdtuv 
év rH wodireig Soxet rovTw (?) mpoc- 
KexpRcda 7d yaurhdcov did-ypappa 
ouvrdrrwy. From these elements, 
then, by repeated augmentatien 
{avijoes) a proportion, or even 
several proportions (for the ex- 
pression avinces leaves this indefi- 
nite), are to be found with four 
terms (8p, which is here used in 
the same sense as iv. 443 D), and 
three determinations as to the dis- 
tance (the arithmetical ratio) of 
these terms, i.e. one or more, pro- 
portions of the form: A: B= B 
:C=C:D (the words pyrd pds 
4\\nda show that we have to deal 
with proportions). The numbers 
of these dpo: are to be partly duoc 
obyres, partly dvopootyres, and 
partly atfovres, partly Oivovres. 
{The genitives, duootvrav, &c., 
must, of course, be made to depend 
on dpa; dpiOuayv is to be supplied, 
and Spa dpootvrwr, &c., to be ex- 
plained: épo which consist in 
apOpol dspootvres, &c.) What 
this means is a question. As the 
square numbers are called 8o10¢ 
and the oblong dvdxocoe (Jambi. in 
Nicom. p. 115 Tennul.), Hermann, 
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theories of Plato does not 


b. ix. is quite right in referring 
opnoodv to the formation of square 
numbers, dvouzooiy to the formation 
of oblong numbers. Avfévrwy and 
pOwévrwy are obscure. I do not 
think it probable that the former is 
equivalent to d6uocodv, and the latter 
to dvonocody (Weber, p. 22, follow- 
ing Rettig). It seems unlikely 
that in a description otherwise 
so extraordinarily concise, Plato 
should have used such a pleonasm ; 
and the meaning in question cannot 
be extracted from the original sig- 
nification of ‘increasing and di- 
minishing’ without straining the 
words. The «al, too, before av- 
févrwv leads us to expect some- 
thing new, and not a mere repe- 
tition of what we have already been 
told by éuootvrwv and dvopnooty- 
twv, -Weber believes that the pro- 
portion intended by Plato (and the 
only one as he thinks) in the words 
év Gmpury. ..dmédnvay must have 
been formed out of certain powers 
of five, four, and three, in such 
a way that the first and third term 
are square numbers, the second and 
fourth oblong numbers, and that 
the terms (an account of the éwi- 
tptros muOuhy to be mentioned im- 
mediately) stand in the proportion 
of 4: 3. Hence he gets the follow- 
ing proportion : 57 x 4? x 47: 48 x 5? 
x 3°: 5? x 42 x 37:33 x Bx 4 
= 6400 : 4800 : 3600: 2700, Here 
the sum of the first and third term 
give the complete number 10,000 ; 
that of the second and fourth term 
the incomplete number 7500. But, 
in the first place, the suppositions 
from which he starts are very un- 
certain, The tone of the passage 
itself leaves it undecided whether 
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Plato connects his doctrine of the soul with his 
physiological theories by means of a teleology, which, 


we have to do with one or several 
proportions of four terms. It is 
not said that in this or these pro- 
portion or proportions the first and 
third term must be square, and the 
second and fourth oblong; but 
merely that, generally speaking, 
square and oblong numbers do oc- 
cur in those places. And we can- 
not infer from tho érirpiros rv@uhy 
that the proportion (if it is only 
one) advances in the ratio of 4 : 3, 
because in every equation proceed- 
ing from the elements 3, 4, 5, there 
is an éxirpiros rvOuhy together with 
the number five. Secondly (and 
this is the main point), Weber gets 
two numbers by his proportion ; 
these occur in what follows as the 
sums of the two dpuorlac: the 
number of the year of the world, 
10,000, and the number 7500. But 
in the words év 3 rpwry ... dwé- 
¢nvav Plato means to describe only 
one number, that of the period of 
the drOpureov yerverdv. What 
this is, and how it is to be found, is 
not sufficiently stated in these 
words, so long as their meaning is 
not more clearly explained. From 
the three elements, 3, 4, 5, which 
Plato makes the basis of his cal- 
culation, we could derive propor- 
tions of four terms in such a way 
that, raised tothe third power, they 
could be connected, by proportional 
means (on the system described p. 
671, 3), two and two, Then we get 
the three equations: 1) 3°: 3? 
: #& = 27: 36: 48 


x 5:4 x 52: 5* = 64:80: 100 
:125. From these the number 
required, the dpiOuds xivipios -yere- 


cewv, can be obtained by forming a 
series of their collective terms (27, 
36, 45, 48, 64, 75, 80, 100, 125), 
and summing the numbers of this 
series (just as the numbers of the 
harmonic series are summed in Tim. 
Locr. 96 B). This would give 600 
as the result, and the notion would 
then be that edyorla: and ddopia of 
mankind change in periods of 600 
years. We might her observe 
that 600 is ten times 60, and 60 
= 3x4x5; and if at the same 
time we could assume that Plato 
determined the -yeved in the pre- 
sent case at G0 years (say, as the 
longest period of procreative power 
in man) we should get this result : 
As a new circuit begias for the in- 
dividual souls after 10 hundred 
years, and for the universe after 10 
thousand years (see above), so the 
race undergoes a revolution after 
10 generations. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have too little ground 
to explain Plato’s meaning with 
any certainty. In the second part 
of the description, the numbers 
meant by the words dv éxizpiros 
riduiy... éxardv 6¢ ciSav rpiddos 
can be more definitely specified. 
Of the two dpuorla: here mentioned, 
one must give the number 100 x 100 
=10,000. The other (as Hermann 
rightly explains) must give a nom- 
ber consisting of 100 cubes of the 
number 3, and a hundred numbers 
obtained from the rational diago- 
nals of the number 5 after the 
deduction of 1, and from its irra- 
tional diagonals after the deduc- 
tion of 2. This number is 7500; 
obtained from 100 x 3°=2700 and 
100 x 48, 48 is one less than the 
square of the rational diagonals, 
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though sometimes graceful and ingenious, is poor in 


scientific results, 


and two less than that of the irra- 
tional diagonals of 5; the diagonal 
of 5=,/(2 x 5°) = /50, its rational] 
diagonal=./49=7; the square of 
the former is therefore 50; of the 
latter 49. Any further steps are 
uncertain. The two numbers men- 
tioned are to proceed from two 
harmonies, i.e. two series of num- 
bers progressing in a definite 
arithmetical ratio (dpyovla is to be 
taken in a mathematical, and not 
in a musical or metaphysico-ethical 
sense), by multiplying the érirpiros 
avOunv of the series previously ar- 
rived at (see p. 421) in combina- 
tion with the number 5 three times 
(rpls avin@els), The érirpiros rvd- 
pay can only be the numbers 3 
and 4 themselves, for mu0uéves 
means (Theo. Math, 125 sq., Bull.) 
for any arithmetical relation of év 
édaxloris Kal mpwros mpds add7- 
Aous Adyous Svres (dpcOuol) .. . éme- 
tpirwv 52 6 ray 3 wpds y'. The zpis 
avinfels means, as Aristotle ex- 
plains, Polit. v. 12, 1316 a, 7: 
Srav 6 Tov duaypdumaros apOuds rov- 
rou (the number of the Pythagorean 
triangle: 3, 4, 5) orepeds yévnrat. 
Those two series of numbers are to 
be obtained by a combination of 
the three, four, and five cubes 
which give the above sums. We- 
ber’s proposal (jp. 27 sq.) is worth 
consideration. He combines 3 
and 4 singly at first by multiplica- 
tion with 5, and then again multi- 
plies both multiples 3 x 5 and 4 
x 5 with the numbers of the Py- 
thagorean triangle. He thus gets 
two series of three terms progress- 
ing in the ratio of 3, 4,5 (and at 
the same time in arithmetical pro- 


The details of his physiology are 


portion), which can also be exhibit- 
ed in a geometrical construction, as 
he shows: 1)3x3x5=45; 4 
x3 x 5=60;5 x 3 x 5=75; 2) 
3x4x5=60; 4x4x5=80; 5 
x4x5=100. Multiply the first 
term of the first series with the 
first term of the second, &c., and 
we arrive at the oblong numbers 
45 x 60 = 2700; 60 x 80 = 4800; 
75 x 100 = 7500. Multiply each 
of the three terms of the second 
series into itself, and we get the 
square numbers: 60 x 60 = 3600 ; 
80 x 80 = 6400; and as a third the 
sum of both: 100 x 100 = 10,000. 
Symmetry would perhaps require 
that the three terms of the first 
series should also be multiplied 
into themselves, which does not fit 
into the Platonic construction. Bat, 
however we are to understand 
Plato’s exposition, and however we 
are to fill up its deficiencies, we 
must not expect from the present 
passage aty serious information as 
to the law governing the change of 
the races of mankind. Plato him- 
self indicates as much when he 
says, 546 A sq.: however wise the 
rulers of the state may be, it is 
impossible for them to know the 
times of et-yorla and dgopia for our 
race, and to avoid fatal mistakes in 
managing the union of parents. 
Plato’s object is rather to show the 
mysterious importance of that law 
by giving an interpretation of it in 
enigmatical formule ; but the law 
itself becomes no clearer (as Ari- 
stotle, loc. cit. objects), even if we 
could interpret the formule mathe- 
matically. The mystic clement 
here, as the iythieal elsewhere, is 
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interesting, as showing the then state of that science 
and his acuteness in explaining the complicated phe- 
nomena of life from such inadequate experimental 
data ; but in reference to his philosophic system their 
importance is very small. 

That the three parts of the soul may be undisturbed 
in their specific nature and proper relation, a separate 
dwelling, says Plato, is allotted to each.’ The two 
circles of the rational soul are placed in the head, 
which is round, that thence as from a citadel, the whole 
may be ruled."'? The senses are appointed to be its 
organs.!!* Sensible perception, however, does not belong 
exclusively to the rational soul, but extends to the 


intended to conceal a deficiency of 67 C sqq. Cf. Martin, ii. 157-171, 


scientific knowledge under apparent 
explanations. 

" Yuxijs reploda, p. 43 D sqq., 
44 BD, 47 D,85 A, 90 D; cf. supra, 
p. 358 ; p. 359, 166. The sutures 
of the skull are (76 A) derived 
from the revolution of this circle 
of the soul, and its interruption by 
the afflux of nourishment (cf. 43 
D sqq.). 

mi D sq. 

M3 Tim, 45 A. Of the parti- 
cular senses Plato explains sight 
by the supposition that there is an 
interior fire (or light) in the eye, 
which passingout from theeye unites 
with the kindred fire which comes 
out of luminous bodies, and trans- 
mits the motion through the whole 
body tothe soul. (‘Tim, 45 B-D; cf. 
Soph. 266 C; Thezt. 156 D; Rep. 
vi. 508A.) This light dwelling in 
the eye Plato calls dyes. The phe- 
nomena of reflected light, and reflec- 
tions in mirrors, are discnssed, 
Tim, 46 A-C ; the colours of lights, 


291-294 ad h. loc. Sleep also is 
derived from the interior fire of the 
eyes: if the eyelids close, the inner 
movements of the body must be re- 
laxed and at rest, Tim. 45 D sq. 
The sensations of hearing are 
caused by the tones moving the air 
in the inside of the ear, and this 
motion is transmitted through the 
blood into the brain, and to the soul. 
The soul is thus induced to a mo- _ 
tion extending from the head to 
the region of the liver, to the seat 
of desire, and this motion pro- 
ceeding from the soul is dxoy (Tim. 
67 A sq.) Taste consists in a 
contraction or dilatation of the 
vessels (¢\éSes) of the tongue 
(Tim. 65 C sq.). Smell depends 
on the penetration of vapours 
(xamvds and dulxdy, see p. 378) 
into the vessels between the head 
and the navel, aud the roughness 
or smoothness of their contact 
(66 D sqq.). 
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inferior parts."* 
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With it is connected the feeling of 


pleasure and pain,’ of which the mortal soul only is 


114 Cf, supra, note 81, and what 
has just been quoted as to hearing 
and smell; p. 65 C we are told that 
the blood-vessels of the tongue, the 
organs of taste, run into the heart. 

15 Alg@nots, according to Tim. 
64 sqq., takes place when an exter- 
nal shock brings about a move- 
ment in the body, which is trans- 
mitted to the soul. Hence it oc- 
curs only to the parts of the body 
which are mobile, while those 
which are immobile, such as bones 
and hair, are insensible. The 
most important medium for the 
dissemination of sensations in the 
body, Plato considered to be the 
blood, on account of its superior 
mobility (Tim. 70 A sq., 77 E, 65 
C, 67 B). (The nerves were quite 
unknown in his day, and remained 
so for a considerable time after- 
wards.) If the motion only takes 
place in the body very gradually, 
it is not noticed at all, and is not 
a sensation. If it passes quickly, 
easily, and unrestrained by any 


obstacles, as the motion of light in_ 


seeing, it creates a very distinct 
sensation, but one neither pleasur- 
able nor painful. If it is combined 
with a noticeable interruption, or 
a noticeable re-establishment of the 
natural condition, there arises in 
the former case pain, in the latter 
pleasure (Tim. 64 A sqq.; with 
regard to pleasure and the absence 
of pleasure cf. Phileb. 31 D sqq., 
42 C sqq.; Gorg. 496 C sqq. ; Rep. 
ix. 583 C sqq.). But pain and 

leasure are not always conditioned 

y one another. It may happen 
(Tim. loc. cit.) that only the inter- 
ruption of the natural conditioa 


takes place quick enough to be re- 
marked, while its re-establishment 
passes unnoticed ; or the case may 
be exactly reversed. Then, in the 
former instance, we have pain 

without pleasure; in the latter 

that purely sensuous pleasure which 

is spoken of, Phileb. 51 A sqq., 62° 
E, 63 D, 66 C. To say that the 
latter is ‘no longer merely sensu- 
ous, but has become intellectual, 

mathematical’ (Susemihl, ii. 429), 

does not seem to correspond with 

Plato’s meaning. As he says, Tim. 

65 A, that a pleasure without pain 
affords 80a xara ouxpdy Tas... 

kevoocas ddnpe, ras 5¢ tAnpuces 
aOpéas Kal xara meydXa, e.g. plea- 
sant smells, so Phileb. 51 B, he 

mentions, as examples of pure 

hSoval, ras mepi re ra xadd e- 
youeva xpwuara, kal repl ra ox7- 

para, kal Trav édouGy Tas wreloras, 

kal ras Trav PObyywr, al doa (and 
generally “everything which) rds 
évielas dvatc@nrovs Exovra... Tas 
mrAnpacers alcOnras. . . rapadldw- 
ow, Of these sensations of plea- 
sure, however (among which those 

of smell are of course less noble 

than those of sight and hearing), 

52 A, al repl rd padjuara Hdoval are 
expressly distinguished. In Phi- 
leb. 66 C (as pdovds EOenev advrous 
dpicduevot, KaSapas érovoudoarres 
THs Puxs abrijs ériorhuas, rats be 
alcO@jcecw éwoudvas), where the re- 
ceived reading certainly agrees 

with the above remarks, but in 

itself is liable to verbal and 
logical difficulties, I would there- 
fore propose: ras nev 7. y. adr, 

émig7hwas (as one MS. reads), ras 
& ailcd. éx. 
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capable.® This soul inhabits the trunk of the body, 
but being itself divided into a noble and ignoble part, 
its dwelling has likewise two divisions, as the chambers 
of women in houses are partitioned from those of men. 
Courage has its place in the breast, nearest the sove- 
reign Reason; Desire in the lower parts.” In the 
breast is the heart, the chief organ of Courage; thence, 
throughout the whole body spread the channels of the 
blood, which is quick to proclaim in every direction the 
mandates and threatenings of Courage."* These chan- 
nels further serve to convey in the blood continual 
restitution of decaying particles;"° in them the air 
circulates,’ entering and leaving the body partly 
through the breathing passages,” partly through the 


flesh and the skin.)”? 


16 Cf. supra, note 82. This, how- 
ever, can only hold good of sen- 
sible pleasure and its opposite. 
Plato recognises a spiritual plea- 
sure besides, Rep. ix. 582 B, 583 
B, 586 E sqq., vi. 485 D ; Phileb. 
52 A; see p. 187. 

7 Tim. 69 E sq., 70 D, 77 B. 

u8 70 A sq. It has already been 
noticed, note 115, that the blood is 
the transmitting medium of sensa- 
tion. Tim. 77 C sqq. (cf. Martin, 
ii. 801 sqq., 323 sqq.) is an attempt 
to describe the system of the blood- 
vessels; there is no mention here 
of the distinction between veins 
and arteries, still less of the circu- 
lation of the blood, which was en- 
tirely unknown to the ancients, 

L° Plato’s theory in detail is as 
follows (Tim. 80 C sqq., 78 E £q.): 
Every element tends towards what 
is homogeneous to it: parts are 

sstantly disappearing from the 


The lungs are placed about the 


human body ; bat, according to the 
same principle, these are continu- 
ally repaired out of the blood, into 
which the nourishment spread by 
means of the fire (the inner warmth) 
in the body, is brought by the air 
which enters in the act uf breath- 
ing (cf. note 122). In youth, so 
long as the elements of the body 
are fresh, they hold together faster 
and digest nourishment more easily, 
more goes into than out of the 
body—it grows; in age, after it is 
worn out, it diminishes, and finally 
breaks up altogether. 

1 78 E sq.,80 D, Plato hera 
follows Diogenes ; see vol. i, 227, 7, 
3rd edit. 

121 The obscure description, 77 
E sqq., is elucidated by Martin, ii. 
334 sqq.; Susemihl, ii. 453 sqq. 

ist Plato supposes with Kmpe- 
docles (see vol. 1. 647), not only a 
respiration but a perspiration. The 
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heart to cool it, and to make a soft cushion for its 
violent beating.’ The connection of Desire with 
Reason is accomplished by means of the liver; as 
Desire, pursuant to its nature, neither understands nor 
inclines to follow rational arguments, it must be ruled 
by imaginations; and this is the purpose of the liver. 
The Reason causes to appear on its smooth surface, as 
on a mirror, pleasant or terrible images: it changes 
the natural sweetness and colour of the liver by the 
infusion of bile, or else restores it: thus alarming or 
quieting the part of the soul which has its dwelling 
there. The liver is, in a word, the organ of presenti- 
ments and of prophetic dreams ;'4 in the same way, 
divination in general belongs only to the irrational 


man > Plato ascribes no great importance to the 


air, he thinks (78 D-79 E), enters conclusions to be drawn from them. 


into the body alternately through 
the windpipe and throat, and 
through the skin ; here it becomes 
warmed by the inner fire, and then 
seeks its kindred element outside 
the body by one or the other of the 
ways just mentioned. There is no 
void space ; and, pra if other 
air is pressed into the body by the 
air passing out; through the skin 
if the one current is coming out 
through the mouth and _ nose, 
through the mouth and nose if the 
current is passing out through the 
skin. 

13°70 C sqq.; not only air but 
drink is supposed to pass into the 
lungs. 

14 Tim. 71 A-72 D. Even after 
death traces of prophetic pictures 
remain in the liver. Plato, how- 
ever, observes that they are too 
dull and obscure for any definite 


He also rejeets vaticination from 
victims.—The spleen is intended to 
keep the liver pure. 

13 71 E: pavrixhy ddpoctyy Beds 
dvOparivy 5é5wKev’ oddels Evvous yap 
épdmrerat pavtixfs évOéou cal adn- 
Gots ANN’ 4 Kad’ Urvov rhy THs Ppovh- 
cews wednbels Sivapw } dia vicov 4 
bud twa Povotacnévy mwapadddéas. 
Ouly the interpretation of prophecy 
is matter of reason and reflection. 
Cf. Laws, 719 C, and supra, p. 176 
q., and, on the other side, p, 191. 
Prophetic and significant dreams 
occur, as is well known, in the 
Pheedr, 60 D sq., and Crito, 44 A, 
and in the Eudemus (Cic. Dio, 1, 
25, 53) composed by Aristotle as 
Plato’s scholar; and the belief 
in presentiments, expressing them 
selves sometimes in sleep, some 
times in waking, may have .been 
seriously held by Plato, on the 
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other organs: those of digestion he especially regards 
as a place of reserve for food, the decomposition of 
which he derives from the natural warmth of the 
body."* Some other physiological theories of his can 
in this place be only shortly indicated.!” 

Plants '** and animals,'*® he says, are formed for the 
sake of man; plants to be his food, animals to serve as 
an abode for those human souls which have rendered 
themselves unworthy of a higher life. Plants too are 
living beings, but their soul is of the lowest kind, 
capable neither of reason nor opinion, but only of desire 
and sensation; a soul cnly moved from without, to 
which has been denied the motion that proceeds 
from and returns into itself !*’—self-consciousness ; 


therefore, plants can never change their place. 


The 


Timeeus represents animals as haying been all originally 


precedent of the Socratic Damon. 
On the other hand, he certainly re- 
marks (and this is the more cor- 
rect consequence from his point of 
view) that the animal desires as- 
sert themselves more unrestrain- 
edly in dreams, because in sleep 
the rational life recedes into tlie 
background. (Rep. ix.571C, where 
Schleiermacher, bi. WW. ILL. i. 
601 tries to find too much ; the 
example which Plato quotes is 
taken from Sophocl, C&dip. Rex, 
981). 

126 71 E sq. ; cf. 80 D sq. 

17 Cf. 44 E sq. on the limbs: 
73 A sqq. on the Teteniion of mar 
row, brain, flesh, and bones; 75 
D on the month ; 75 E sqq. on the 
skin, hair, and nails. 

4877 A-C, see p. 416, 83. 

12990 E, 91 D sqq., with which 


further cf. the quotation on 392 sqq. 

1 77 B: adoxov yap diaredez 
wavra, orpadévre 5 alry &v éavr@ 
wept éaurd Thy pev ELwhev arwoa- 
hévy kiynow 77 8 olxela xpnoanéry 
Tov abrod rt AoylcacOat Kxaridbyre 
gicw ob mapadfdwxey % yévects. 
These words have generally been 
wrongly construed, e.g. by Stall- 
baum, Martin (i. 207, ii. 322), 
and by H. Miller. Tho transla- 
tion is: ‘Its yéveors has not con- 
ferred upon it such a nature as to 
repel movements coming from 
without, while it moves in and 
round itself’ (or joining géow with 
xaridév7t, ‘has not granted it to 
repel, &c.’), ‘but to avail itself of its 
own motion, and so to perceive 
somewhat of its own conditions, 
and to reflect on them.’ 
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men; the Phedrus,’*' on the contrary, discriminates 
between animal souls proper, and souls which have 
descended out of human into animal forms; at the 
same time intimating that the soul of man as such can 
never become that of a beast. According to the mea- 
sure and the nature of the soul’s unfaithfulness to its 
human vocation is regulated the animal body it is to 
occupy. So that in this theory the generic differ- 
ences in the animal world are a consequence of human 
conduct. Elsewhere, however, these are more truly 
regarded as -necessary for the general completeness of 
the universe.’ 

Even the distinctions of sex and the propagation of 
mankind are made to result from the misdeeds through 
which some human souls were degraded into lower 
forms: '** though this is hardly consistent either with 
the unconditional necessity of propagation, or with 
the essential equality of the two sexes,’** which Plato 
elsewhere asserts. 

The Timeeus, in its last section, treats at con- 
siderable length of diseases; not only diseases of the 
body,'*” but such maladies of mind as result from bodily 


mM 249 B; see p. 411, 55. 

2 Tim. 91 Dsqq. ; Phaedo, 82 A, 
ef. supra, pp. 178, 394, 411, 499 sq. 

1S See p. 388. 

134 Tim. 90'E sqq., 41 E sqq. 
(see p. 392). In the first of these 
passages sexual impulse is thus 
explained. The male semen (an 
efflux of the spinal marrow) is like 
the corresponding matter in the fe- 
male, a {gov Euyuyov. In the one 
there dwells a desire for éxpon, in 
the other for wadorata; cf. the 


quotations from Hippo and Em- 
pedocles, vol. i. 216, 1; 645, 4, 3rd 
edit. 

185 Symp. 206 B sqq.; Laws, iv. 
721 B sq, vi. 773 E: see p. 193. 

136 Rep. v. 452 E sqq. I shall 
return to this point later on. 

157 81 E-86 A. Three causes of 
disease are mentioned: 1. The con- 
dition of the elementary materials. 
Some may be too abundant or too 
scanty, or not rightly apportioned, 
or some one organ may be acted 


FF 
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causes,'** These are all placed in two classes: madness 
and ignorance. In comprehending under these two 
classes every species of immorality; in making State 
neglect and defective education, as well as bodily con- 
stitution, answerable for their existence; in laying 
greater stress, for the cure of even bodily diseases,'® 
on rational care of the body than on medicine ;"° and 
above all, in insisting on the harmonious training at 
the whole man, the even balance of physical and mental 
education, and the perfecting of reason by means of 
science—in all this Plato points out the boundary of 
Physics, and leads us on to Ethics, which from the 


outset has been the proper goal of his physical investi- 
gations," 


* O18, 


upon by other kinds of fire, water, 
&c., than are proper for it (82 A 
sq., 86 A). 2. A second source of 
disease consists in the same defi- 
ciencies with respect to the organic 
elements (marrow, bones, flesh, 
sinews, blood). The perversion of 
the natural order in the production 
of these organic materials out of 
one another is especially danger- 
Naturally, the flesh together 
with the sinews is formed out of 
the blood, the bones out of flesh and 
sinews, the marrow out of the 
bones. If instead of this a counter- 
formation in the opposite way sets 
in, the most gricvous sufferings re- 


sult (82 Bsqq.). 3, A third class 


of diseases spring from irregularity. 
in the apportionment and the condi- 
tion of the mwvevuara, the mucus, 
and the bile (84 C sqq.). Further 
details are given in Martin, ii. 847~ 
359; Susemihl, ii. 460 sqq. 

18 96 B-87 B. 


. lil, 405 C sqq., and 
Schleiermacher, Werke 2, Philoso- 
phie, iii. 273 sqq. 

it 27 A. It is proposed that 
Timzus should begin with the 
origin of the world and end with 
mankind, whose education Socrates 
had described the day before in 
the dialogue on the State. 


CHAPTER X, 
ETHICS, 


THE philosophy of Plato is primarily Ethical. He 
starts from the Socratic enquiries on virtue, which 
furnished the material for the earliest development 
of his dialectic method, and for those conceptual 
determinations from which the doctrine of Ideas 
eventually sprang. His own procedure is essentially 
directed not only to theoretic science, but to moral 
training and the Socratic knowledge-of-self.! He 
would have been untrue to himself and to the spirit 
of the Socratic teaching had he not constantly paid 
special attention to such questions, But the later 
development of his system required that the ethical 
views acquired during his intercourse with Socrates 
should be essentially enlarged, more precisely defined, 
recast, and applied to actual conditions. Therefore, 
although his own speculation was from the commence- 
ment under the influence of the Socratic Ethics, the 
form which he gave to ethical theories was conditioned 
by his Metaphysics and Anthropology, and also more 
remotely by his Physics; and apart from these it 
cannot be fully explained. That which is the starting- 


1 See p. 216 sq., and Phedr, 229 E sq. 
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point in the historical beginning of his system appears 
in the perfected system at the end also. The purity, 
fervour, and decisiveness of his moral endeavour, his 
conviction of the necessity of moral knowledge, the 
fundamental conceptions of his Ethics, Plato brought 
with him from the Socratic school. But the lofty 
Idealism by which his Ethics so greatly transcended 
those of Socrates—the accurate determination which 
they received in the concept of the virtues and of the 
State—would never have been attained but for the 
doctrine of Ideas and the Anthropological part of the 
system. As to their particular contents, the Platonic 
Ethics fall under three divisions of enquiry :— 


I. The ultimate aim of moral activity, or the 


highest Good. 

II. The realisation of the Good in individuals; or 
Virtue. 

III. Its realisation in the Commonwealth; or the 
State.” 


I. The Highest Good. Socrates had designated the 
Good as the supreme and ultimate object of all human 
endeavour; and the concept of the Good was the 
primary ethical idea of all the minor Socratic schools." 
By the Good, however, Socrates had only understood 
that which is a good for man and conduces to hap- 
piness. This, indeed, naturally resulted from the 
Greek view of Ethics, and so far Plato and Socrates are 
agreed. The question of the highest moral problem 


2 Cf. Ritter, ii. 445. 
* See Pt. i, 124 sqq., 221, 257, 297 sq., 304. 
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coincides with that of the highest Good, and this with 
the enquiry for happiness. Happiness is the possession 
of the Good, and the Good is that which all desire.‘ 
But wherein does the Good or happiness consist? A 
twofold answer to this question may be deduced from 
the presuppositions of the Platonic system. The 
Idea is that which alone is real; Matter is not 
merely Non-being, but the opposite of the Idea, 
hindering its pure manifestation.® The soul, in its 
true essence, is declared to be an incorporeal spirit 
destined for the intuition of the Idea.- Hence mo- 
rality might be regarded negatively; the highest 
end and Good might be sought in withdrawing 
from the life of sense and retiring into pure contem- 
plation. /But the Idea is the underlying ground of all 


4 Symp. 204 E sqy.: xtjoe yap 
ayabdv ol eddaluoves evdaiuoves 
cal ovxért mpocdet épécOa, -va ri 
5é Bovrerar evdaluwy elvac 6 Bov- 
Néuevos, &c. All strive after an 
enduring possession of the good: 
ésrw dpa EvAAHBSnv 6 Epws rob rd 
dyabov atrg elvar dei. Euthyd. 288 
KE. sqq.: no knowledge is valuable 
unless it is useful to us, i.e. (289 C 
rq., 290 B, D, 291 B, 292 B, E) un- 
Jess it makes us happy. Phileb. 
11 B sq.: see p. 280, 148; eff 
Gorg. 470 D sq., 492 D sqq. 3 Rep. 
3. 354 A, et alibi; Arist. Eth. Ni- 
com. i. 2, beginn. édydpare perv ody 
oxeddv Ud Tav mreloTwY duodoyel- 
rat (ri Td ddaddv). ri yap evdat- 
poviav kal ol wodXol Kal oi xaplerres 
Aéyouow, 7d 5 eb Spy Kal 7rd d 
mparrew ravrov UrodauSdvover Tw 
evdaoveiy. The fact that Plato 
censures the confusion of the good 
with the pleasant, or the founda- 


tion of morality on pleasure and 
external advantage (see pp. 182, 185, 
186 sq.), proves nothing against 
this, for happiness is not identical 
with pleasure or advantage ; nor is 
thereany real contradiction involved 
when, in Rep. iv. beginn. vii. 519 
E, he explains that the enquiry into 
the State must be conducted with- 
out regard to the happiness of the 
individual members, for this only 
refers to the good of the whole 
being prior to that of the indivi- 
duals. Indeed (loc. cit. 420 B), 
happiness is pronounced to be the 
highest aim for the State, just as 
afterwards, 444 E, ix. 576 C-592 B, 
the advantage of justice, the hap- 
iness or unhappiness involved 
in every constitution, whether of 
state or soul, is made the basis of 
their different values. 

5 Cf. pp. 315, 340 sq. 
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form, and the cause of all that is good in the world 
of Sense. This aspect might be more prominently 
brought forward for its representation in human life ; 
and thus among the constituents of the highest Good 
might be reckoned, side by side with the knowledge of 
the pure Idea, the harmonious introduction of the Idea 
into sensible existence, and the satisfaction of which 
this is the source. Both of these enunciations are to 
be found in Plato, though they are not so entirely 
separated as to be mutually exclusive. The first occurs 
in passages where the highest problem of life is sought 
in flight from sensuality ; the second, in places where 
even sensuous beauty is described as worthy of love ; 
and external activity, sensible pleasure, is included 
among the component parts of the highest Good. 

We meet with the former view as early as the 
Thewtetus.© As earthly existence, says Plato in that 
dialogue, can never be free from evil, we must flee away 
as quickly as possible from this world to Ged, by 
making ourselves like to Him through virtue and 
wisdom, This thought is still further expanded in the 
Phedo,” where the deliverance of the soul from the 


6176 A: a@dX ott’ dwoddéoat 
Ta Kaxd buvarév’ Urevarriov yap 
7m. TQ dyaby del elvac dvdyxn’ ot’ 


that he who contemplates God 
and His eternal ordinance does 
himself become well ordered in 


év Ceois abra lipicOar, rhy 52 Ovnrhy 
gicw Kal révde ror réowor wepiro- 
Net €F dvdyans' &d Kal weipacbat 
xph évOdvie éxeice givyew Ort Ta- 
xiora. Puy be duolwos TO beg 
cara Td dvvardv. duolwos be di- 
Kaiow Kal dovov mera Hporjoews ye- 
vécOar, On the latter principle ef. 
Rep. vi. 500 B; Tim. 47 B, where 
it is found asa natural consequence 


soul. 

* E.g. 64 sqq., G4 Es: odxody 
Srws doxe? gx H Tol Torodrov (Tot 
pirocbpov) wpaynarela ot wepi rd 
oGua elvar, a\A\d xa! bcov bi- 
varat ddecrdvar abrod mpds dé rh 
duxhy rerpdgdac; 67 A: & @ ay 
fSuev obrws, ws Coixer, eyyvTdrw 
écducba rot eidédvar, dav bre pd- 
Mera under dudOuer Te copari, 
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body is considered the most necessary and beneficial of 
all things, and the philosopher's special aim and con- 
cern. To the same effect is the celebrated passage 
of the Republic,® which represents us as living here 
like prisoners in a dark cave, who are accustomed to 
see nothing but dim shadows, and are with difficulty 
brought to the vision of the Real, in the daylight of 
the Idea. In connection with this, there is the reite- 
rated assurance® that the true philosopher would never 
voluntarily descend from the heights of scientific con- 
templation to mind the affairs of the State, but only 
when compelled to do so. Souls, so far as they are 
faithful to their destiny, are only prevailed on by Neces- 
sity to enter this earthly existence; and those who have 
entered if, and recognise their true vocation, trouble 
themselves as little as they can with the body and its 
concerns. Here the body appears as a fetter, a dun- 
geon of the soul: the grave of its higher life.” It is an 
evil to which the soul is chained, and from which it 
The body is, 


indeed, the cause of all evil; for though unrighteous- 


longs to be free as soon as possible." 


pnse cowwvduev, 6 Tl wh waca av- ” Phwdo, 62 B; Crat. 400 DB. 


dyxn, unde avaruerupeda THs Tov- 
tov picews, A\Ad Kadapetwnev az’ 
avrot, éws av 6 Beds airds awodton 
nas. Cf 83, 

Sit. 514 sq. 

¥ Rep. vii. 519 C sqq.; ef. 1. 345 
F. sqq., 347 B eq.: Thewt. 172 C 
rqq., especially 173 KE. It is not 
correct to say that the discussion 
in these passages is thronghout 
cnly concerned with the immoral 
and incomplete states (Brandis, 
Gr,-rim. Phil. ii. a. 516): Rep. vii. 
519 treats of the Platonic state. 


In the former the doctrine of the 
Mysteries, cs & run ppoupg écper 
ol dvOpwra, in the latter the 
Orphic comparison of the cdua to 
a ofa and a prison, are quoted ; 
bet only in the first passage with 


an expression of assent. Cl. vol. i. 
383 sq. 
1 Phedo, 66 B: én, éws av 


7d oGua Exwpuer cal Lvupwedupyérn 
G quay 7 yuxn peta 700 roovrov 
kaxov, ob phmrore xtnodpeba ixa- 
vis ob éwiOupotuev’ dapév bé roiro 
elvat rd adnOes. 
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ness has place at first in the soul, and is its own deed— 
though, consequently, it is the soul itself that in the 
world beyond will be cleansed from it and punished for 
it; yet the soul would have no motive or inducement. 
to evil if it were not inthe body. When it entered 
the body it first acquired those lower elements by which 
its proper nature is hidden and defaced.’ From 
thence proceed all disturbances to spiritual activity— 
all the appetites and passions which seduce us from our 
true destiny.’ Philosophy is therefore essentially a 
purification.“ As perfect deliverance from all evils is 
to be found only in the separation of the soul from the 
body,—so the nearest earthly approach to such a deli- 
verance is that philosophic dying, by which alone the 
soul even after the body’s death is fitted for incorporeal 


existence,’® 


12 See p. 414. 

3 Pheedo, loc. cit.: puplas per 
yap july doxoNas wapéxe Td copa 
bia Thy dvayxalay tpopiy* Ere de 
dv rwes véoo mpoomécwow, ¢urobi- 
fovew judy tiv rod bvros Oypay. 
épirwv 6€ Kal émidupidv kal PoSwv 
kal eld@\wv wavrodaray Kal pdva- 
plas €urlardnow huds Tors, Gore 
7d heyouevor ws adnOGs Tq dvre 
tm’ abrod ob6é Opovioa nuiv éyyi- 
verat ovdérore ovddv. Kal yap To- 
ANduous kal orders Kal pdxas oddév 
G\Xo wapexes } 70 gSpa Kai al rov- 
rov éwiOupia:, seeing that it is 
always a question of possession, 
and possession is coveted for the 
body's sake. The worst point is 
that the soul in its thinking ac- 
tivities is continually hindered by 
the body, so that it can only arrive 
at the intuition of truth by with- 
drawing from the body. Cf. 82 E 


Fq-, 64 D sqq.; Rep. ix. 588 B sqq. 
is quite in accordance with this 
exposition, in showing all kinds of 
immorality to depend merely on 
the triumph of the animal over the 
human element of lust and savage, 
irrational courage over reason, for 
these lower elements of the soul 
arise from its connection with the 


body. 
4 Phedo, 67 C: xd@apois dé 
eivat ob} Totro EupBaiver, brep wa- 
at &v TE AOyw A€yerar, 7d yupi- 
few bre padcora dxd Tod gwHparos 
Thy puxiw, &c.; ibid. 69 B; ef. a'so 
Soph. 230 D. 
> Phado, loc. cit. Cf. the quo- 
tations p. 393, 13; pp 412, 413, and 
Crat. 403 E: it is wise of Piuto 
not to have any intercourse with 
mankind except éraday 4 yux? 
xabapa 9 wdvrwv Tey wepi 7d copa 
xaxGp kat ériOupidr, for it is then 
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If Plato had stopped short at this view of morality, 
the result would have been a negative theory, at 
variance not only with the spirit of Greek antiquity, 
but also with many essential elements of his own philo- 
sophy. He proceeds, however, to complete it with other 
representations, in which a more positive importance is 
ascribed to sensible things and our concern with them. 
A series of these representations we have already noticed 
in his doctrine of Love. The proper object of this 
Love is that which is desirable in and for itself, 
namely the Idea; but the sensible Phenomenon is here 
treated not merely in the manner of the Phedo, as that 
whigh conceals the Idea, but also as that which reveals 
it. /The enquiry of the Philebus concerning the highest 
G has the same tendency. How this dialogue 
refutes the doctrine of pleasure has been already shown : 
it is further to be noted that the argument does 
not side unconditionally even with the opposite view 
(the Cynic-Megarian identification of the Good and in- 
tellectual wisdom "), but describes the highest Good as 
compounded of various constituents. Intelligence and 
reason, we are told, are certainly far above pleasure, 
inasmuch as the latter is related to the Unlimited or 
Indefinite, and the former in the closest manner to the 
First Cause of all.” But yet a life without any sensa- 
tion of pleasure or pain would be pure apathy, not 
worth wishing for."* And within the sphere of intellect, 


only that any mortal influence can against the Cynics, that the polemic 
be successfully exercised upon it. — of the Philebus is directed. 

16 We have already seen, Pt.i.p. 7 - Phil. 28 A sqq., 64 C sqq.; 
261, 5, that it is probably against cf. P- 185, . 
these persons, sor next to them, 3° 21 Dsq., 60 E sq., 63 E: we 
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pure Ideal knowledge (though far higher than aught 
besides) cannot in itself suffice: Right Opinion must 
be added to it, otherwise man could never find his way 
upon earth. Further, Art (the Philebus especially 
mentions music) is indispenable to the adornment of 
life; in fact, all knowledge is so, and every kind of 
knowledge; for each in some way participates in 
truth.” Pleasure cannot be quite so unconditionally 
reckoned a part of the highest Good. We must here 
discriminate true and pure sensations of delight,” and 
necessary, harmless, and passionless pleasures (above 
all, those that are consistent with reason and health of 
mind), from deceptive, impure, and sickly pleasures. 
The former alone can be included in the good.) On 
the whole we get this result.” The first and chief 
constituent of the supreme Good is participation in the 
Kternal nature of proportion (in the Idea).** The 


may observe how briefly this point 
is always settled—doubtless —be- 
cause Plato, after expressing him- 
self elsewhere so strongly against 
sleasure, is at a loss how to assign 
it a place and value scientifically. 
Plato's own explanations, Phil. ii. 
B, Rep, vi. 505 B, and the Mega- 
ric andl Cynic doctrines on the point 
(see Pt. i. pp. 221 sq., 257 sqq ) do 
not allow us to suppose that it was 
‘lecause he did not feel the neces- 
sity of refuting those who estimate 
dpirnas too high’ ‘more precisely, 
who consider @pérnots alone to be 
the highest good, entirely exclud- 
ing pleasure), Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. 
i. 107 sq. 

19 62 B sqq. 

“ Those which do not depend on 
an illusion, and are not conditioned 


by the opposite of pleasure, as is 

enerally the case (see p. 185 &q.) 
in the pleasures of sense. The 
leasure connected with virtue and 
<nowledge is not specially repre- 
sented (see p. 186; Laws, ii. 662 
B sqq., 667 C; Rep. i. 328 D, vi. 
485 D; Phileb. 40 B sq.; Phedr, 
276 D; Tim. 59 C). 

*t 62 D sqq.; ef. 36 C-53 C, 

2 64C sq. QG 84. 

36 A: ws néovh xriua obK 
Este mp&rov ovb' ab detvrerov, adda 
wp@rov pév wy wept wérpoy xai 7d 
pérpiov kal kaipiov, kal wdvra oréca 
xen Toatra voulfew riv dldior 
Hpenc@ac [Ilerm. elppo@at, which, 
however, does not give a suitable 
sense] g@iow . . . devrepoy phy 
mepi 7 ovmmetpov Kal Kaddv Kal Td 
réX\cov kal ixavdy xal wavé’ éréca 
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second is the realisation of this Idea in actuality; the 
formation of that which is harmonious, beautiful, and 


THs yeveds ad ravrns éoriv. This 
passage, however, gives rise to a 
difficulty. As the wérpov and cvp- 
Herpov are mentioned here quite 
generally, and both are separated 
from vods, it might appear os if 
something not belonging to man 
but existing externally were in- 
tended; by the pérpov, &c., the 
Idea of the Good (Hermann, 
Ind. lect. Marb. 1833; Plat. 690 
sq. A 648, 656; ‘Trendelenburg, 
de Philebi Consil. 16; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ii. 59) or even the 
Ideas in general (Brandis, ii. a. 
490), by the odumerpor, &c., every- 
thing beautiful in the world. On 
the other hand, the Philebus ge- 
nerally has not only aimed at 
giving a definition of the highest 
(sood for mankind (sce p. 280), 
but in the passage before us 
it treats expressly of the xrjjua 
mpa@rov, Sevrepov, &c. The Good, 
therefore, is here considered not in 
its essence, but in reference to the 
subject in which it occurs (so 
Stallbaum in Phileb. Prolegg. 2 A 
p- 74 sq.; Ritter, ii, 463; Wehr- 
mann, Plat. de s. bono doctr. 90 
sq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 659 sq.; 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 52; 
Philologus Supplementbl. ii. 1, 
77 sqq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. pr. 
Phil. d. Gr. i, 263 sqq.\. Plato 
says of the first and second term 
of his classification that they are 
wepl mérpov, wepi 7d ctuperpor, &c., 
of the following simply: 7d roivuy 
tpirov vovv Kal pdvnow Tibels, 
&e. As the first element of the 
highest Good, participation in the 
uérpov is specified (i.c. immutable 
laws form the measure of all living 


activities); asthe second element, the 
beauty and completeness proceeding 
thence. The first of these points 
was previously described (64 D 
sqq.) more definitely as the unity 
of KadXos, cuuperpla and dd7Oea; 
it must then be intended to stand 
generally for the Ideal in human 
nature, from which springs all that 
is precious and really true in life, 
while the second point compre- 
hends the effects proceeding from 
the former. But we have still to 
explain how it is that both these 
are brought prominently forward, 
and that vovs gets only the third 
place (cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
WW. ii. 3, 133 sq.; Ribbing, Plat. 
Ideenl. i. 287 sq.); and the an- 
swer is, that as the highest 
(iood, according to Plato, does not 
consist in an individual activity, 
but in the whole of all activities 
which are agreeable to nature, the 
first condition of it (the alria 
fuurdoys pltews, the riurarov 
dua xai udder’ alriov therein, 64 
C sq. 65 A) is the harmony of 
human existence. By virtue of 
this the production of such a 
whole is to Le aimed at; this 
harmony we have displayed in our 
two first determinations, and then 
come, the individual Goods. Still 
there remains a certain obscurity 
in the exposition of the Philebus, 
even if it be recollected that one 
and the same concept, that of 
the Good, is intended to denote 
that which is highest in man and 
in the universe. This inconve- 
nience makes itself felt much more 
strongly in the Republic, vi. 505 
B sqq; than in the Philebus (and 
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perfect. The third, reason and intelligence. The 
fourth, special sciences, the arts, and right opinions. 
The fifth and last, pure and painless pleasures of the 
senses.** We cannot fail to perceive the moderation, 
the respect for all that is in human nature, the 
striving for the harmonious culture of the whole 
man by which the Platonic Ethics prove themselves 
such genuine fruits of the Greek national mind. 
Plato is far removed from the apathy of the Cynics, 
as may be seen in his remark” that it is impossible 
not to sorrow under heavy trials (for instance, the 
death of a son); all that can then be expected of a 
man is moderation and controk of his grief. That life 
according to nature, which the older Academy adopted 
as its watchword—that Metriopathy, which perhaps 
descended to the later Sceptics from the New Academy 
—is entirely in harmony with the spirit of Plato. 

Il. Virtue. The essential and sole means of hap- 
piness is virtue. As each nature can only attain its 
destined end by the virtue befitting it, so it is with the 
soul. Only in attaining that end can the soul live 
well; if it misses this, its life must be evil. In the 
one case it will be happy; in the other, miserable. 


therefore cannot be turned into a Phaedr. 248 D; Soph. 231 D sqq. ; 
roof of the spnriousness of the Rep. ix. 587 B sqq., and supra, p. 
fatter, with Schaarschmidt Samm]. 219, 147; Plat. Stud. p. 228. 
plat. Schr. 305 sq.). We must * With the argument of the 
not attribute too much impor- VPhilebus may be compared the dis- 
tance to such classifications in cussion of the Laws, vy. 728 C sqq.: 
Plato, nor make the distance be- cf. iv. 717 A sqq., on the relative 
tween their particular terms abso- values of the different 8; 
lutely the same; they belong to a which, however, is too unscientific 
mannerism of style in which he to be noticed here. 
allows himself every freedom: cf. ™ Rep. x. 603 E sq. 
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Virtue is therefore the cause of happiness, vice of 
misery.”® Virtue is the right constitution, the in- 
ternal order, harmony, and health of the soul: vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well; to have a marred and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong;* to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or the 
animal to the divine.** The virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will; for in his soul it is Reason 
that bears rule—the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheerful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul is essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquietude 
run riot through it.*? Only he who takes hold on the 
Eternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied. 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 


*6 Rep. i. 853 A sqq., e.g.: ap’ 
oly wore Wuxi Ta alrijs Epya eb 
dmepydoerar orpepomevy THs olxelas 
dperijs,  ad’twara; *Addvaror. 
*Avdyxn dpa kaxp PuxpKands dpyew 
kal érimeneiobat, TH 5¢ dyaby wavTa 
Tatra el mpdrrew . . . ‘H pév dpa 
dixala WuxH cal 6 Sixaos dvip eb 
Busoerat, xax@s b¢ 6 Adixos. .. 
"ANNA why 6 yé ed fav paxdpids Te 
kal evdaluwy, 6 52 wh Tavarvtia... 
‘O pév Bixacos dpa evdaiudy, 6 3’ 
Adixos Akos. Similarly Gorg. 506 
D sqq.: cf. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., 
v. 733 D sqq. 

7 Gorg. 504 A sqq.; Rep. iv. 
443 C-445 B: ef. vill. 554 E, x. 
609 B sq. ; Pheedo, 93 B sq.; Tim. 
87 C: cf Laws, x. 906 ©, and 


supra, p. 187. Hence, Rep. iii. 
392 A; Laws, ii. 660 E sqq, to 
portray injustice as profitable, the 
ad as happy, the just as unhappy, 
is a heresy, radically pernicious, 
and not to be tolerated by the 
State. 

* rom this point of view the 
contrast of morality and im- 
morality is exhibited in the de- 
tailed discussion, Rep. ix. 588 B- 
592 B: ef. Phedr. 230 A. 

*9 Rep. ix. 577 D sq., with the 
addition that this holds good in 
the highest degree of those who 
externally have the very highest 
power, viz. tyrants. Phedr. 279 
C: mdovarov 8 voulforue rv copdy. 
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tion as they deviate from the only true pleasure— 
that of the Philosopher. And true philosophy and 
perfect morality are the same.* Virtue can therefore 
dispense with those impure motives by which it is 
generally recommended.” It carries in itself its own 
reward, as vice does its own punishment, Nothing 
better can befall a man than that he should grow like 
the Good and the Divine: nothing worse than that he 
should become like the evil and the Non-divine.” Even 
if we put aside all the advantages which virtue ensures 
—if we suppose the impossible case of a righteous man 
mistaken by gods and men, or an evil-doer concealing 
his wickedness from both—still the former would be 
the happy person, the latter the unhappy.* ‘That this, 
however, is quite inconceivable—that right and wrong, 
as a rule even in this life, but certainly in the life to 
come, are duly recompensed, Plato constantly affirms 
as his settled conviction. This seems to him necessary, 
on every account; as little can the righteous man be 
deserted by God,® as the wicked escape His punish- 
ment: he must either be cured by it of his ungodliness ; 


30 Rep. ix. 583 B-588 A, where 
finally this thought is, strangely 
enough, and of course by a very 
arbitrary calculation, reduced to 
the formula that the philosopher 
is 729 times happier than the 
tyrant. (On this number cf. vol. i. 
368, 4, 3rd edit.) The same re- 
sult was previously (580 D_ sqq.; 
ef. Laws, 1i. 663 C) obtained from 
the consideration that only the 
philosopher knows how to judge of 
the worth of different lives, and 


consequently that which he pre- 
fers must be the best, Cf the 
quotation, p. 187. 

I See p. 182; Thest. 176 B. 

*® Theet. 177 B sqq.; Laws, iv, 
716 C. 8q., v. 728 B. 

* Rep. iv. 444 E sq.; ef. with 
ii, 360 E-367 E, x. 612 A sq. 

4 Rep. x. 612 B sqq. et passim ; 
see supra, p. 207 sq., 215, 134, 218. 

ep. x. 612 E; Theet. 176 

C 894. ; Apol. 41 C sq. ; Laws, iv. 
716 C sq. 
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or, if he be incurable, must serve as a warning to others.” 
But as Plato holds moral obligation and the uncondi- 
tional worth of virtue independently of future retri- 
bution, this view does not affect the purity of his 


principles.” 
immeasurably transcended 


The Socratic doctrine of expediency * is 


by Plato; it has become 


purified and deepened in the spirit of the Socratic life. 


% Plato considers punishment 
in general as a moral necessity. 
For its particular justification he 
combines the two points of view, 
of improvement and deterrence. 
Prot. 324 B: 6 pera NOyou ém- 
xetpav Koddfew ob Tov mwapedndu- 
Obros Evexa ddixjuaros Tyuwpeirar— 
ot yap ay ro ye mpaxbev ayévnrov 
Beln—adrA Tod pédOvTOs xdpw, 
iva ph aifts ddixjon pare avrés 
obros unre GAXos 6 TovTov ldap Ko- 
NacGévra. Punishment is a means 
of purifying the soul from wicked- 
ness (Gorg. 478 E sqq., 480 A sq., 
505 B, 525 B sq.; see p. 379 8q.; 
Rep. ii. 380 A, ix. 591 A 8qq.- ; 
Laws, v. 728 C, ix, 862 D; ibid. 
xi, 934 A, where retaliation as the 
object of punishment is expressly 
rejected, as in Proc. loc. cit.) ; in- 
deed, Plato thinks it quite indis- 
ensable for this purpose: Gorg. 
oc. cit.; Rep. ix. 591 A sq, he 
goes so far as to declare that 
everyone must wish to be punished 
for his transgressions because it is 
better to be healed than to remain 
sick, and Rep. x. 613 A, he would 
consider many evils which befall 
the just as an inevitable punish- 
ment of previous sins. The theory 
of the future expiation of curable 
injustice is based on the same 
view (see p. 390 sq.). But, on 
the other hand, there are absolute 
punishments, for the justification 


of which this definition does not 
suffice, such, for ;instance, as the 
punishment of death in civil admi- 
nistra‘ion, and of eternal damnation 
in divine justice. Some further end 
in punishment must be therefore 
supposed ; the criminal who is be- 
yond reformation is at least made 
useful for the general good, by 
being made to contribute to the 
maintenance of moral order as a 
deterrent example (Gorg. 525 B 
sq.; Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 854 FE, 
862 E). With this is connected, 
as regards the future, the concep- 
tion of a natural distribution of 
individuals in the universe (see 
supra, p. 409, 53); with refer- 
euce to the State, the idea (in which 
can be traced the germ of a theory 
of elimination) that it must be 
urified of irreclaimable criminals 
y putting them to death or ban- 
ishing them (Polit. 293 D, 308 E; 
Laws, ix. 862 E, The latter pas- 
sage adds that it is really better for 
themselves that such men should 
live no longer). 

* After having first proved the 
superiority of justice as such, and 
apart from its results, he turns to 
the latter with the words, Rep. 
x, 612 B: viv Hon dvewipbovdv 
éort mpods éxelvas Kal rods pucbors 
TH Stxaoctvy Kal TH GAG aperH 
drodotvat. 


8 See Pt, i. p. 125 sqq. 
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Socrates had made virtue to consist entirely in 
knowledge. He had consequently maintained that 
there could in reality be but One Virtue, and that the 
disposition to virtue must be similar in all. He 
had assumed that virtue, like knowledge, could be 
taught.** In all these respects Plato at first followed 
him; as against the ordinary notions of virtue he 
would indeed always have acknowledged the view of 
Socrates to be substantially correct. But riper reflec- 
tion led him in after-life to modify the Socratic doc- 
trines and to determine them more accurately. He 
became convinced that side by side with perfect virtue, 
which is, no doubt, founded on knowledge, the un- 
scientific virtue of ordinary men has also its value; 
that though the former is based on instruction, and the 
latter only on custom, yet that this virtue of custom 
precedes the higher kind as an indispensable prepara- 
tory stage. He observed the variety of moral disposi- 
tions, and could not deny its influence on the forming 
of morality in individuals. Lastly, he learned to com- 
bine the distinction of many virtues with the Socratic 
doctrine of the Unity of all virtue; for he looked on 
the particular virtues as so many different sides of a 
proportion, which considered as a whole is virtue. 
These determinations we have now to examine in detail. 

All virtue presupposes a natural disposition for 
virtue, which is not merely bestowed on human nature 
in general, but varies according to temperaments and 
individuals. Plato instances the contrast of cwppocbyyn 


9 See Pt.i. p. 117 sqq. Cf, p. 175 sqq. 
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and avépeia, of fiery temperaments and calm, as a 
difference in natural disposition.*' He also speaks 
of a special gift for philosophy,” and in the Re- 
public indicates a threefold gradation of capacity. 
On the lowest stage he places those who by nature 
are limited to the virtues indispensable for all classes, 
—justice and self-control,—and even in the exercise 
of these require external guidance; on the second 
stage, those who, in addition, are capable of valour ; on 
the third and highest, such as are endowed with philo- 
sophy. If this series of dispositions be combined with 
the above-stated theory of the divisions of the soul, and 
with that of the virtues, on which we are just entering, 
it would seem that the disposition to virtue varies 
according as the moral impulse is chiefly manifested in 
the appetitive, courageous, or rational part of the soul. 
It is quite consistent with this that the different grades 
of moral disposition should be related to each other, as 
the different parts of the soul, that the higher should 
include the lower. The disposition to philosophy at 
any rate (Rep. vi. 487 A) seems to comprehend all 
other capacity for virtue; and similarly the superior 
ranks in the State are, in addition to their own virtues. 
to possess the virtues of the lower. Plato, however, has 
nowhere expressly drawn out this parallel, and the 


exposition of the Politicus 


4t Polit. 306 A sqq.; cf Rep. 
iii. 410 D. The statement of the 
Laws, xii, 963 E, that courage 
dwells even in children and beasts, 
is not applicable here : it is not the 
mere disposition to courage that is 
referred to in that passage ; and in 


would not fall in with it. 


Rep. iv. 441 A we certainly find the 
statement made with regard to 
Oupés. 

#® Rep. v. 474 C, vi. 487 A, 

8 iii. 415, in the myth about 
the diflerent mixture cf the souls 
in the three ranks. 


GG 
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Self-control is there not subordinated to valour ; they 
are co-ordinated in relative opposition. 

In directly identifying virtue with knowledge 
Socrates left only one way open for the cultivation 
of the moral disposition, the way of intellectual in- 
struction. Plato in his earliest dialogues expresses 
himself in a similar manner, but even in the Meno 
he has discovered that there are two guides to virtue, 
Right Opinion and scientific Knowledge; and though 
the one rests on cognition, and the other is uncertain 
and blind, still he allows that this traditional good- 
ness has produced brave men and noble deeds.“ In 
the Republic he goes a step farther, plainly saying 
that ordinary virtue, founded on habit, custom, and 
Right Opinion, must precede philosophy and _ philo- 
sophic morality; for the rulers of his State are first 
to be educated by music and gymnastic to the lower 
kind of virtue, and subsequently only, by scientific 
instruction, to the higher.* Thus the opposition of 
philosophic and ordinary virtue with which Plato, as a 
disciple of Socrates, began, transforms itself more and 
more into their close interdependence. Philosophic 
virtue presupposes the virtue of custom, and this again 
must perfect itself in the virtue of philosophy. 


4 See p. 175 sq. 

# See p. 214 sq.: ef. Rep. vii. 
518 D: aé pév rolvuy dddac aperai 
Kadovpevac Wuxis Kwovvevovtw 
éyyls Te elvat t&v rod guparos* 
7@ dvTt yap ovK évoicat wpdrepov 
torepovy éumoeicbar ecl tre Kal 
Zaxhoerw* 4 5 rou ppovijoat mwayr- 

\s wGdAov Secorépoy Twds Tuyxdvet, 


ws Eouxev, oda, 8 ri perv ddvauew 
ovdérore dwréd\d\vow, td b€ ris 
mepraywyhs (sc. wpds 7d bv) xphot- 
pov Te Kal wpéAywov Kal dxonorov 
ad kai BraBepdv yiyverar. Accord- 
ingly, we read, in what precedes, 
that a peculiar methodical and 
scientific education is necessary, 
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Plato’s theories on the unity of virtue were also 
essentially rectified in his later years. He con- 
tinued, indeed, to maintain that all particular virtues 
are only the realisation of the One Virtue, and that 
knowledge or wisdom could not be conceived without 
them; that justice must comprehend all virtues, and 
that in the perfect philosophic virtue all moral aims 
and endeayours unite ; but, instead of stopping short at 
this point, he afterwards admitted that this unity of 
virtue did not exclude a plurality of virtues, and that 
some part of these (the rest being rejected) might be 
preparatory stages of moral training, without ceasing | 
on that account to be real virtue.“ The cause of this 
plurality is sought by Plato—and this is the peculiarity 
of his theory—not in the diversity of the objects to 
which moral activity refers, but in the diversity of 
mental powers at work in it (or, according to his 
view, the parts of the soul), In this way he arrives 
at the four primary virtues, which had indeed already 
appeared in the sophistic and Socratic enquiries, 
but seem first to have been definitively established by 
Plato, and only in his more advanced age.” If the virtue 


Cf. Rep. iii. 410 B sq., where 
the warriors are trained to cwopo- 
civn and dvdpela by means of music 
and gymnastic, while knowledge, 
and consequently ‘copia, are still 
absent, and Polit, 309 D_ sqq., 
where Plato calls these two virtues 
dper7s pépn avouca xai éwl rdvavria 
gepoueva. The contrast is put in 
a sti!l stronger light in the Laws 
(i, 630 Esq, ii. 651 E sq., iii. 
696 B, xii. 963 E and passim). 
Pe-haps Plato intends this to refer 


only to the ordinary form of these 
virtues. Still, even then there is 
something strange in these expres- 
sions: in his earlier period Plato 
would scarcely have so expressed 
himself without at the same time 
intimating that a valour, e.g. 
which takes away all self-control, 
cannot be true valour. 

* The Protagoras, 330 B sqq., 
mentioas, as a filth, piety (dadrns), 
which is specially discussed in the 
Kuthyphro (likewise in the Laches, 
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of the soul—the right constitution and proper re- 
lation of its parts—consists in the efficient perform- 
ance of the special work of each and the harmony of 
all one with another, Reason, with clear discern- 
ment of that which is good for the soul, must be the 
ruler of the soul’s life: and this is Wisdom, Secondly, 
Courage must defend the award of Reason concerning 
“things to be feared and not to be feared, as against 
Pleasure and Pain: this is Valour, which thus ap- 
pears in the Platonic theory as primarily directed by 
man against himself, and secondarily against ex- 
-ternal danger. In the third place, the inferior parts 
of the soul, Courage and Desire, must submit them- 
selves to Reason, and come to an agreement with 
it, as to which is to obey and which to rule: this is 
Self-control or Temperance (ewopostvn). Fourthly 
and lastly, that there may be this harmony of the 
whole, each part of the soul must fulfil the task allotted 
to it, and not meddle with anything else. This is 
Justice, which is thus primarily concerned with the 


199 D, and Gorg. 507; the latter lation to dxacootvy. Plato him- 


dialogue, however, seems to em- 
brace wisdom in cwPpootyn, which 
it proves to inelude all virtues). 
Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 6, piety, 
justice, valour, and wisdom are 
mentioned; the latter in Mem. iii. 
0, 4, is identified with cwdpoctvy. 
Rep. ii, 402 C does not give a 
complete classification of highest 
rs s any more than Theet. 176 


48 The above account follows 
Rep. iv. 441 C-443 B. But a 
difliculty arises here owing to what 
is said about cwdpootry and its re- 


self remarks before, in the discus- 
sion on the virtues of the state 
(see chap. xi.), 430 EK, 431 E, that 
its owppootyn, unlike its wisdom 
and valour, has its seat not 
merely in a part of the people, 
GANG 6’ Ans [THs worews] arexvas 
térarat, Sia mwacdvy wapexoudryn 
fuvdéovras, that it resembles a 
symphony and harmony; and he 
likewise says that the individual 
soul, 442 C, becomes cudpwr 
through the @:Ma and fuu¢wvia of 
its parts. R. Hirzel is so far not 
incorrect when in his thorough 


’ 
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internal condition of the soul, the arrangement of its 
activities, and only indirectly with duties to fellow- 


creatures,*® 


examination of the present ques- 
tion (‘iiber den Unterschied der 
Sixacooivy und gwdpocivn,’ &c., 
Hermes, viii. 379 sqq.) he insists 
on cwopoctvy being not merely a 
virtue of the éw:@uunrixdy, but of 
the entire soul. Still, however, it 
is not the virtue of it without any 
limitation, but only that virtue 
which consists in 76 re dpxov Kai 
TH apxoudvw Td Noytorixdy duodo- 
EGor deity dpxew xal wh cracid{wow 
aire (442 D), in the right of 
reason to control courage and 
desire being unanimously  ac- 
quiesced in by all parts of the soul. 
But for this it is necessary in the 
first place that the two inferior 
parts submit to the sway of reason 
(the pi cracidgfev required of 
them). Reason has the conscious- 
ness of its right to rule over the 
others given to it in its cogia, 
just as immediately as it has 
right opinions as to what is to be 
feared and what is not to be feared, 
in the observance of which by the 
spirited element true valour con- 
sists, .\nd as in the latter there is 
no need of any further distinct 
activity «n the part of reason be- 
yond knowing, so also in the case 
of cwdpootvn. Hence, if owdpo- 
otvn consists in a definite condi- 
tion of the whole soul, in the ac- 
quiescence of its three parts in the 
rightful domination of reason, the 
condition for the existence of this 
state is in the subordination of the 
mortal to the immortal parts of 
the soul. And as cwdpootvn cannot 
be called so exclusively the virtue 
of the éri@uunrixdy as valour 
that of the @uuzds (which according 


to Hirzel’s account, loc. cit., is done 
not only by the pseudo-Aristotle, 
De virt. et vit. 1249 a. 30 sqq., 
1250 a. 7, but also by the genuine, 
Top. v. 1, 7, 8, 129 a. 10, 136 b. 
10, 138 b. 1), the determination 
given in onr text does not con- 
tradict Plato’s meaning. For &- 
xatoovyn Plato demands all three 
parts of the soul. It consists, 
according to 441 D sq. (cf. 433 
A, and Hirzel, loc. cit. 396 sq.), in 
the fact that each part of the soul 
Ta ab’rov mpdrre, which means 
that each part performs its own 
allotted task and at the same time 
does not hinder the others in the 

rformance of theirs (the former 
18 Ta avrou mpdrrew, the latter 
Bh wokvmpaypovety, 433 A: cf. 434 
B sq.). According to Plato this is 
the fundamental condition for the 
health and order of the life of the 
soul, just as rd abrod wpdrrew in 
the different ranks is the funda- 
mental condition of the health and 
success of the life of the state. 
Justice is (as Hirzel, loc. cit., 
rightly recognises) the root of all 
virtues, that 6 wdow éxelvos rip 
Sivauw wapécxev Gore eyyevécOat, 
kal éyyerouévos ye owrnplay wape- 
xew [-€xe], as is said in 433 B, 
with reference primarily to the 
virtues of the state. In the in- 
dividual sovl, by preventing its 
parts from dA\érpia wpdrrew and 
jwokumpayyoveiv, it makes a man 
at one with himself, cwppwv and 
hpnocuévos (443 D), and therefore 
it can be identified with the health 
of the soul, dper in general (444 
A sqq., 445 B). 

9 Cf. on this passage Rep. iv, 
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If, then, we imagine this theory of virtue farther 
extended so as to show, in the case of individuals, what 
activities proceed from each of the four virtues, and 
how each should manifest itself in the various relations 
of life, the result would be a representation of subjective 
morality from the Platonic point of view. Plato, how- 
ever, as far as we can judge from his writings, never 
proposed to himself such a task; it would therefore 
be unwarrantable to attempt to construct from his 
scattered utterances a detailed system of duties or 
virtues.” We may, however, without any impropriety, 
omitting all the less distinctive characteristics, set forth 
his moral view of the world on certain points which 
deserve our attention, either in regard to their general 
acceptation among the Greeks, or their changed aspects 
~ among the moderns. 

Some instances of this kind have already come 
before us. We have seen that Plato, in enunciating 
the principle that the just man should do only good, 
even to his enemies, greatly transcended the limits of 
ordinary Greek morality.*! We have considered those 
singular views of truth and falsehood” which make 
the real lie to consist only in self-deception and to 
be under all circumstances and conditions reprehen- 
sible; whereas the deception of others is to be 
allowed in all cases, for their good: Plato in his 
Republic forbidding, on these grounds, all untruth 
to individuals, but permitting it with dangerous 
443 C sqq., where I agree with © P. 179, 24, 25; and further, 
Hirzel’s view. cf. Rep, iii. 389 B sqq., 414 RB, v. 

® As Tennemann does, Plat. pi sqq., vi. 485 C; Laws, ii. 


‘I, iv. 115 sqq. 
P. 182, 32. 
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freedom to the State, as a means of education and 
government. We have also spoken of the peculiar 
form of friendship which was so closely bound up with 
the social life of Greece. It is here only necessary to 
observe that, in the moral treatment of this connection, 
Plato throughout follows Socrates.” On the one hand, 
he allies himself with the custom of his nation, and its 
sensuous wsthetic side is in no way alien to him. 
Friendship thus becomes Eros, a passionate excitement, 
the workings of which among men are portrayed in 
glowing colours ;*° and he not only approves of this 
passion in regard to innocent concessions, which, how- 
ever, always betray the element in question,’’—but 
he expresses himself as to its greatest excesses with a 
leniency®™ that would be surprising if we did not 
bear in mind that Plato was a Greek. On the other 
hand, he does not conceal his own decided disap- 
probation of these excesses. The Phedrus” describes 
them as a degradation of the Divine to which love 
properly belongs,—as an animal and unnatural plea- 
sure, to which man is hurried away by the ‘vicious 
steed’ of the soul. The Republic declares that the 


38-The former, as we shall find 
later on, in the primary edaca- 
tion of youth by means of myths ; 
the latter, when, in the distribn- 
tion of the women and the classi- 
fication of the citizens into the 
three ranks, all kinds of fictions 
and even false lots—in elections— 
are brought into use. 

4 P, 191 sqq. 

3 See Pt. i. p. 138. 


'6 Phedr. 251 A sqq.; Symp. 


215 D sqq., 218 A: cf. 192.B sqq. 


* Rep. iii. 403 B, v. 468 B sq. 

% Phedr. 256 B sq.: if the 
lovers in unguarded moments are 
carried too far by their passion, 
provided this does not occar too 
often, and they remain true to each 
other all their life long, although 
they do not attain to the highest 
destiny, still they have a happy 
lot after death. 

9 250 E sq., 253 E sqq., 256 
B sq. 
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excitement and disorderliness ot sensuous delight are 
incompatible with the pure and fair harmony of true 
love.” And in the Laws® they are treated as alto- 
gether contrary to nature, and corrupting to manners, 
to be tolerated in no well-ordered State. In this 
dialogue, simple unchastity is not quite so severely 
dealt with; but it is to be banished, or at any rate 
repressed and concealed to the uttermost: whereas 
the Republic® puts no restraint on those who have had 
children, and thus fulfilled their duty to the common- 
wealth. But Plato has certainly not as yet discovered 
the right point of view for the general relation of the 
sexes. As he limits their specific differences to physical 
organic distinctions, and considers all other differences 
to be merely questions of greater or lesser strength,” 
he can only regard marriage physiologically; and as 
this aspect can have no independent importance in his 
eyes, it is the more natural that he should have adhered 
to the Greek view, which makes the aim of marriage 
entirely objective—to furnish children to the State. 
In the Republic, indeed, this view so entirely pre- 
dominates that the moral character of marriage is alto- 
gether lost sight of. Plato seeks, however, to exalt the 
female sex both mentally and morally,” thus reprobating 


® jji, 402 E. The same trath from the ‘Timeus and Pheedrus, pp. 


is set forth historically in the Sym- 
posium, 216 C iy the example 
of the true lover, Socrates. 

i, 636 C, 836 B sqq., 838 FE, 
841 D. 

® viii, 8839 A, 340 D, 841 D. 

8 y. 461 B. 
"Rep. vy. 451 D sqq., 454 D 

“ith which the quotations 


392, 394, do not entirely agree : = 
p. 434. ‘In Repub. iv. 431 C, 
469 D; Laws, vi. 781 A ae ike 
weakness aud imperfection of the 
female sex is. still more strongly 
emphasised. 
Laws, iv. 721 B sq.: 
773 B, E, 783 D. . 
& Cr with respect to this pro- 


cf. vi. 
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the entire neglect of women among the Greeks. But 
he has too mean an opinion of its special vocation; he 
shares too entirely the prejudice of his countrymen 
(who only saw merit in the activity of men) to imagine 
such an exaltation possible through the ennobling of 
woman's sphere of action. What he seeks is the entire 
abolition of that sphere. He would have women 
share in the training and pursuits of men to an extent 
that is quite incompatible with the peculiarities and 
social requirements of their nature.” In this, as in 
so many other cases, his suggestions are striking, as 
showing how he strove to get beyond the Greek morality 
and view of life, without being able to free himself 
altogether from their defects, or to attain the result 
which was subsequently accomplished on another soil. 
He was still less successful with regard to two other 
points which must now be mentioned. The contempt 
of the Greeks for handicraft arts he not only upheld, 
but intensified ; and he makes no objection to slavery, 
the cancer of antiquity, though he tries to mitigate its 
practical evils by judicious management. ‘Those occu- 
pations which among the Greeks were so scornfully 
branded as vulgar and paltry must inevitably have ap- 
peared to Plato degrading and unworthy of free men, 
if only for the reason that they fetter the mind to the 
corporeal instead of leading it away to something 
higher.* In his opinion, they all relate to the satis- 


vistonally the remarks in Laws, vi. the Republic and the Laws. 

804 D-806 C on the neglect of the 88 Socrates held a different 

education of women. opinion, as was shown, Pt, i. p. 
* This point is treated in detail 142. 

in the discussion on the state of 
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faction of merely bodily wants: it is the sensuous, appe- 
titive part of the soul, not reason, nor courage, from 
which they proceed, and which they call into action.” 
He can therefore only imagine that, in a man who 
devotes himself to them, the nobler faculties must be- 
come weak, and the lower attain the mastery ; that such 
© man wears out his soul and body and acquires no 
kind of personal efficiency.” On this account, in his 
two political works, he prohibits to the perfect citizens 
not only trade and commerce, but even agriculture, 
which was everywhere except in Sparta held to be a 
free and noble occupation. ‘Tradesmen and agricul- 
turists are in the Republic condemned to complete 
political nonage. Plato thinks it hardly worth the 
trouble to provide even for their education, since the 
State is very little concerned with them.” On similar 
grounds he seems to defend slavery, when he says that 
the ignorant and base-minded are to be thrust by the 
statesman into the class of slaves.” There is here an 
indication of the thought which was afterwards turned 


89 Cf. p. 414 5q. 

© Rep. ix. 590 C: Bavavoia be 
cal xetporexvia dia ri, ofer, bvecdos 
péper; H de’ Ad\Xo rt jooner, } Sray 
Tis doOeves pice Exn Td Tov Bed- 
tlotov eldos, Gore ph av Sivacda 
dpyew rav ev abrg@ Openpdtwr 
[ = 7G@v ércOupidy], d\AA Oepareview 
éxeiva, &c., vi. 495 D: the want of 
true philosophers results in un- 
worthy persons of any profession 
throwing themselves into philoso- 
phy, bro rév rexyvav re xal 6n- 
Mcoupylar, Gowep Ta oumara ew. 
Bnvra, ol'rw nal ras Puxds tvy- 
Kexdagnera, re xal drorePpuuperor 


dia Tas Bavavoias ... 4} obx avdyKn; 

71 Rep. iv. 421 A. 

72 Polit. 309 A: rods 3° év duabia 
7 ad kal ramewérnrt woNdG Kvdev- 
Soupévous els 7d SovdeKxdy brofvetryruc: 
yévos. Rep. ix. 590 C: if anyone 
is not in a position to control his 
desires himself, tva xal 6 rToovros 
trd duolov dpxnrac olovwep o BéX- 
tigros, Sothov atrév gauev Seiv 
elvat éxelvov tod BeArticrov, &Ke., 
which, however, does not here refer 
to slavery, but to the rule of the 
higher classes over the uneducated 
masses, 
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to account by Aristotle —viz. that those who are inca- 
pable of mental activity and moral freedom have to 
obey the will of another in rendering bodily service. 
Plato, however, does not in his writings pursue the 
subject. He presupposes slavery as a necessity ;"* and 
even the remembrance of the danger which once threat- 
ened him in Adgina did not disturb him in this con- 
clusion. Any express justification of the practice 
he appears to think superfluous, especially if it be 
acknowledged that slaves are often distinguished for 
their virtues. On the other hand, he gives directions 
as to the relations between master and slave which do 
honour to his intelligence and feelings. He forbids 
Hellenes to enslave Hellenes, or to hold their country- 
men in possession ” 
reference to servile revolts, of the risk incurred by accu- 
mulating slaves of the same race and language. Above 
all, he insists on a just and humane, yet withal a strict 
and well-regulated, management of slaves, so as not to 
spoil them by familiarity and unsuitable indulgence.’® 
That atime might and must come when there should 
be slaves no longer, was a thought beyond the imagina- 
tion even of a Plato. 


when enslaved, He speaks, in 


Finally, as to the moral permissibility of suicide—- 
a question on which even the opinion of antiquity was 
divided—Plato, like the Pythagoreans, decides in the 


7 Eig. Rep. v. 469 B sq., 431 C; 8 Rep. v. 469 Bsq. Elsewhere 
Laws, vi. 776 B sqq. Plato censures the opposition of 
“ Laws, vi. 776 D: mwoddol yap Hellenes and barbarians (see 297, 
adeAPGv 45n Sovroe xai vidww rit 93), but his own tone of thought 
kpeirrous mpds dpernvy macay yevd- is nevertheless entirely pervaded 
eva ceowKace Seowéras Kai xrq- by it: cf. 416. 
uara Tds Te oKHoes alTay Gras. 7 Laws, vi. 776 B-778 A, 
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negative ;” for the reason that man, the property of 
God, ought not wilfully to quit the place assigned to 
him. The Stoics, as is well known, afterwards took a 
different view. All this, however, and whatever besides 
might be quoted from the Platonic writings as to par- 
ticular points of so-called practical morality, is entirely 
disconnected. Plato attempted no systematic applica- 
tion of his moral principles except in politics, 


7 Pheedo, 61 D sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE STATE. 


Virtue is the highest good for individuals, and the 
highest aim of the State; the right constitution of 
particular souls depends upon the proper and natural 
relation of their parts, and the same is true of the 
community. Of the two comprehensive works which 
Plato has devoted to the State, the Republic, with its 
precursor the Politicus, will first engage our attention, 
the Laws being reserved for a later place. 


a. End and Problem of the State. 


It has just been asserted that virtue is the end and 
aim of the existence of the State. Plato seems at first 
to contradict this by a much more external derivation 
of it. The State, he says,’ arose because the strength 
of individuals is not sufficient to supply their material 
wants; they therefore combine and form a society. 
The primitive State, therefore, consists entirely of handi- 
craftsmen, who are without artificial wants and higher 
culture, and lead the simplest lives. Luxury alone 
necessitates the class of warriors and rulers, and 
with them the whole state-organism. The same is 


1 Rep. ii. 369 B sqq. 
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mythically expressed in the Politicus.? In the Golden 
Age, we are told, mankind living under the protection 
of the gods, in material abundance, formed no states, 
but only accumulated flocks and herds. States and 
laws became necessary on account of the deterioration 
of the world. Plato, however, clearly shows that he was 
not in earnest when so speaking, for in the Republic * 
he describes the so-called healthy ‘natural State’ as a 
city of swine ; and in the Politicus (272 B) he only admits 
the Golden Age to have been happier than ours, on the 
supposition that the men of that time improved their 
external advantages to the acquisition of higher know- 
ledge. Such descriptions seem intended to disabuse us 
of the false ideal of a natural State‘ rather than to 
instruct us as to the origin of communities.’ These, 
in Plato's opinion, are founded on moral necessity.° 
His philosophy had led him far beyond the one-sided 
political theories of his countrymen; for him the State 
could not possess the unconditional importance that it 
did for the ancient Greeks. In their view, the State 
was the first object of all moral activity ; the virtue of a 
man was wholly identical with political efficiency. 
Plato, like his master, regards the work of man in 
himself as his first duty ; and participation in govern- 


; 2 269 C sqq.; cf especially 271 
2 sqq., 274 B sqq. 
. it 372 D. ii 

4 As <Antisthencs had main- 
tained ; ef. Pt. i. p. 278 sq. 

> Steinhart’s objection, iii. 710 
sq., that Plato seriously commends 
those states in which a natural 
virtue rales, is not to the point: a 


state in which, ‘instead of law a 
natural, innate, and educated vir- 
tue rules,’ is found in the Pla- 
tonic Republic; and there is no 
need of the state of the Golden Age, 
or that sketched Rep. ii. 

8 Cf. Susemibl, ii, 112 sqq. : his 
deviations from my view are un- 
important. 
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ment only as a relative and conditional duty.’ The 
Greeks in general knew of no higher problem than work 
in and for the State. Plato sees in the calm life of the 
philosopher, in the contemplation of what is essential 
and eternal, a far more glorious and attractive end. 
In comparison with this, the aims of ordinary politicians 
appear to him worthless, and their arts and endeavours 
slavish. He says, in regard to States as they are usually 
constituted, that the philosopher dwells in them with 
his body alone, his soul being a stranger, ignorant of 
their standards, unmoved by their ambitions;* and 
that everyone who desires to do the right must keep 
clear of public concerns, or he will speedily perish.’ 
And in his city of philosophers " the best of the inhabi- 
tants will only descend upon compulsion from the 
blessed heights of intellectual contemplation to the 
common affairs of life in the dark prison of this present 
world, But though this abolishes the absolute and 
unconditional value of public life, which made it im- 
possible for the earlier Greek to conceive a noble human 
existence apart from political activity, public life is 
still, according to Plato, morally necessary. The 
necessity, however, is indirect, and not immediate. ‘The 
State is neither the first nor the highest object of man’s 
energy, but it is the indispensable condition for know- 
ledge and virtue, the sole means of producing and 
continuing them, of establishing their dominion in 

7 Symp. 216 A: cf. Pt, i.p.55. Polit. 297 E sqq.; Rep. vi. 488 A 

8 Theat. 172 C-177 B: cf. Rep. sqq., 496 C (see p. 29, 62). 
vii. 816 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B sqq. 10 Rep vil. 519 C sqq.: cf. i, 


518 E sq. 347 B sqq., vi. 500 B. 
® Apol. 31 E ; Gorg. 521 D sqq.; 
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the world. If education and instruction be wanting, 
virtue is a matter of chance. Natural disposition is so 
little able to engender it, that the most gifted, under 
the influence of wrong treatment, usually take to the 
worst courses, unless protected by exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances. Education is only possible in the 
State ; and conversely, bad government is the source of 
the most fatal and irresistible of those evil influences, 
to which the most brilliant talents as a rule most surely 
succumb. So long therefore as the life of the State is 
diseased, and public institutions are defective, no 
thorough improvement in moral conditions is to be 
hoped for. Some few individuals may perhaps be saved, 
by a special aptitude for knowledge and virtue : but these 
cannot attain the best of which they are capable, even for 
themselves. Still less can they assist others; it is much 
if they can make their own way, and neither become con- 
taminated with the wrong that is around them, nor fall 
in battle with it before their time, Nothing can 
rectify this but an entire reformation of the com- 
monwealth. The State alone can secure the general 
victory of good over evil.!' The proper end of 
Government is the virtue of the citizens,’’ the hap- 


N Rep. 490 E-495 A, 406 A 
sqq- (see p. 13, 23, and p. 29: ; 
Tim. 87 A; Gorg. 521 D = sqq.: 
cf, quotation on p. 176 sqq. as to 
the casualness of customary virtuc. 

2 Gorg. 464 B sq.: the pro- 
blem of state-craft is the @epareia 
yoxjs. Ibid. 515 B: 4 &ddov tov 
dpa éripedjoer nuiv Ow él ra Tijs 
wodews mpdypara, i) Srws bre Béd- 


TisTrot ol woNirat Guev ; 7 ob wod- 
Adxis Hn wuoro; HKamer ToUTO dei 
mpdrrew Tov moXtriKdy Gvdpa; Ibid. 
it D, 513 D sqq., 517 B, 518 E; 
Rep. vi. 500 D. The Laws in 
particular speak continually of 
this, e.g. i. 631 B sqq., iii. 688 
A 8q., iv. 705 D, 707 C sy., 718 ©, 
v. 742 D sqq., vi. 770 EB, xii, 963 
A, 
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piness of the people as a whole:!* for virtue and hap- 
piness are the same thing. The State in its highest 
acceptation is an educational institution :' its special 
and primary function is the care of Morality and 
Science; in a word, of Philosophy. The ends which 
ordinary State-craft has in view are utterly worthless, 
and, so far as they interfere with that higher end, are 
absolutely pernicious.’? The true State should be a 
pattern of true virtue. lato’s first purpose in designing 
his Republic is to seek the concept of Justice, where it 
is written in large letters ;'® and in the first pause of 
his description, he refers to it as the seat of all virtues,’” 
This entirely corresponds with his determinations on 
the problem of the State. The complete realisation in 
the commonwealth of the moral idea constitutes that 
happiness of the whole which is the State’s ultimate 
end, 


13 Rep. iv. 420 B, 421 B sq., vi. 
500 D sq., vii. 519 F, where it is 
particularly insisted on that State- 
management is concerned with the 
happiness of the whole and not of 
a part; cf. Laws, iv. 715 B, will. 
828 FE. 

4 Polit. 809 C: the statesman 
is to unite the citizens by ties 
human and divine. By divine 
ties are meant thy ray dxalwy wepl 
kal aya@Gr xal réy totvras évaytiwy 
otcay aXnO7 Sdtav pera BeBacwoews 
... Tov bH wokiTeuKly Kai Thy dyalov 
vouobérny Gp’ touev bre mpornxet 
pévoy duvariv civar TH THs Bacihixhs 
poicy Tobro avro éumotety ois 
ép0Gs ueradaBotor wacdelas; This 
is the lending point of view in the 
Platonic State; and its result is 
rightly summed up in the words 


(Tim. 27 A): dedeypudvov dvOpdrou: 
mapa cov meradevuévous drapepdv- 
TWS. 

® Theet. 174 D sqq.; Euthyd. 
292 B: freedom, peace, riches are 
in themselves neither good nor 
evil; if State-craft is to make the 
citizens happy, it must give them 
wisdom and knowledge. Gorg. 
518 E: we praise the old states- 
men because .they satisfied the de- 
sire of the people and increased 
the State: bre 6é olde? nal tarovNds 
éort 5 éxetvous rods wadaods, ovK 
alc@dvovrar. dvev ap cwppootvns 
kal dtxarogtvns Aumévwr Kal vewprav 
kal retxGv kal ddpwr xal roovruy 
P\vapiav éuwerdjxact Thy wou. 

16 Rep. ii. 368 E sqq. 

W jy, 427 D sq., 443 B. Further 
details presently. 


HH 
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If such be the purpose of social community, it is 
evident that a State deserving the name can only 
arise under the same conditions and by the same forces 
that produce morality in general. The only power that 
can place morality on a firm foundation, that can purify 
its content and motives, free it from the contingent 
character of ordinary virtue, and guarantee its existence 
and continuance,—is, according to Plato, Philosophy.'® 
The highest problem of political life can therefore only 
be solved by founding it upon Philosophy. When 
everything in the State—every law and regulation— 
springs from scientific knowledge, then alone will it be 
possible for all to subserve the one end of the State and 
to be regulated in reference to it. In proportion as 
any part withdraws itself from this guidance, the per- 
fection of the Commonwealth and the fulfilment of its 
vocation must suffer. ‘The main principle of the true 
State is the absolute dominion of Philosophy, and 
consequently the dominion of philosophers.’® ‘Un- 
less philosophers become rulers, or rulers truly and 
thoroughly study Philosophy; unless political power 
and Philosophy are united in the same hands, there will 
be no period to the troubles of States and of huma- 
nity.’*° These words are the key to Plato’s whole 
theory of Politics. 


18 See p. 176 sqq. 

19 According to blato, knowledge 
can in nowise be separated from 
the knowing subject. It cannot 
be possessed as a dogma, but only 
put into practice as an art, and 
every special knowledge can only 
be rightly applied by the philo- 
sopher (see p. 198, 75). Hence 


(Polit. 294 A; see p. 467 sq.) not 
the law, but the dvnp wera ppovh- 
cews Baciiixds is to have the 
highest power in the State. 

© Rep. v. 473 C: ef. Polit. 293 
C: modireiav . . . tabrny dpbiy 
Siagepdvrws evar xal pdyyv mode- 
teiav, &v y Tis ay etploxo rods 
dpxovras d\nOas émiorhmovas, &c. 
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b. The Constitution of the State, 


The most essential element in tho State is the abso- 
lute rule of true State-craft,—of Philosophy. At the 
outset of the enquiry it seems indifferent in what man- 
ner and under what forms this consummation shall be 
brought about. It is of little consequence whether one 
or more, few or many, rich or poor, wield the power ; 
whether they do so by the will of the people or against 
it, rule by fixed laws or without laws, use gentle means 
or harsh. If only the government is good and states- 
manlike, is based on true knowledge, and tends to the 
common weal, all else is of secondary importance.?! 
But this is merely a preliminary explanation, to keep 
us from confusing what is accidental with what is 
essential. On closer deliberation, Plato finds that these 
determinations are not so immaterial as they at first 
appear. With regard to the question whether a govern- 
ment shall rule by consent of the people or by force, it 
is not to be expected, he thinks, that reasonable laws 
will ever be tolerated by the mass of the people, without 
coercion. It is no pleasant treatment to which the 
true statesman subjects those committed to his care : 
he orders them bitter medicine. He will have nothing 
to do with the flattery of their inclinations, or the 
satisfaction of their desires: he educates them in a 
strict school to virtue and wisdom. How could such a 
discipline be at its commencement agreeable to those 
who are first trained by its means to morality ? 2 
Plato acknowledges that a State like the one he intends, 


1 Polit. 292 A-297 B, = Cf. Gorg. 521 D sqq. 
HH 2 
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could scarcely be established without great and effectual 
external helps.** Once established, it would be impos- 
sible, he conceives, to find in any other so great unsni- 
mity and general contentment. Again, after declaring 
it a matter of small consequence whether the ruler is or is 
not bound by existing laws, he goes on to show that it 
would be wrong to limit the really discerning statesman 
by the law, which, being a universal, can never fully 
adapt itself to the individuality of particular persons 
and cases; and being unchangeable, cannot keep pace 
with changing circumstances.” In the absence of true 
State-craft, however, it would certainly be better to be 
bound by laws that have the warranty of experience, 
than to follow senseless or self-interested fancies.* As 
respects the distinction of rich and poor, Plato knows 
too well the political dangers with which this contrast 
is fraught *’ not to take precautions against them. We 
shall presently see that in one of his political works, he 
seeks to eradicate this distinction, by a universal com- 
munity of goods, and in the other to render it innocuous. 
Lastly, though it may in itself be immaterial how many 


% Rep. vii. 540 D sqq.: the 


philosophical ruler must remove 
all the inhabitants of the State 
over (en years old in order to edu- 
cate the rest according to his prin- 
ciples. Polit. 293 D, 308 D sqq. ; 
the true statesman will admit no 
bad material into his State ; those 
who cannot be educated to virtue 
may be put to death or banished ; 
those who cannot be raised out of 
ignorance may be degraded into 
the condition of slaves, 


*4 Cf. Rep. v. 462 A-464 B, 465 


D sqq. 

% Potit. 294 A-295 B, 297 A- 
299 E. The objection here to laws 
is virtually the objection of the 
Pheedrus (cf. p. 156) to all written 
statements. Like books, laws will 
answer no questions and take no 
information. The Phmwdrus, 257 
E, 277 D, from its fundamental 
principles, does actually make this 
objection to laws. 

* Polit. 295 B, 297 B sqq., 800 


A qq. 
” Tea iv, 422 E sq. 
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shall hold the supreme power, yet we can at once 
understand that a philosopher who was convinced that 
the true art of government is never possessed, nor the 
possessor of it endured, by the majority,—that out of a 
thousand men, there would hardly be found fifty states- 
men,”**—such a philosopher would be certain to limit 
the rulers to one, or, at any rate, to a very small 
number.” The Platonic State can only be an aristo- 
cracy,*” a government of virtue and intelligence exer- 
cised by one orafew. As in the soul the simplest, and, 
with regard to its extent, the smallest part is to rule, 
so in the State the sceptre is to be wielded by the 
minority who in knowledge and character excel all the 
rest *! 

This idea is more particularly developed as fol- 
lows. As every kind of occupation is better attended 
to if a man entirely devotes himself to it, than if he is 
busy in many directions, so there must be a division of 
labour in the work of the State. Each person must do 
for the community the service for which training and 
disposition have especially adapted him, and none shall 


% Polit. 292 E sq., 297 E sqq.; 
Gorg. 521 D sqq.; Apol. 31 f: 
Rep. vi. 488 A sqq. 
% Polit. 293 A: éwéuevov 5 
oluar ToUTY Thy per dpOhv Apxny wept 
éva twa xal tbo Kal ravrdwacw 6X- 
yous Setv fnretv. Inthe Republic 
the ruling class appears certain] 
somewhat more numerous, al- 
though it is still meant to form 
only a small part of the population 
(see iv. 428 I). This is rendered 
possible only because care is taken 
for a methodical education to- 
wards the art of government. 
Plato's political ideal itself has 


* 
“ 


not changed in the Republic (as 
Steinhart believes, Pl. W.. iii. 
611). 

* So he calls his ideal constitu- 
tion, Rep.iv. 445 D, viii. 544 E, 545 
C, ix. 587 D: ef. iii. 412 C sqq., viii. 
543 A. In the Politicus (see below) 
he applies this name to the con- 
stitutional rule of a small number. 
In the Laws, iii. 681 D, iv. 712 C 
sq., it is used in the ordinary 
sense, but in iii. 701 A it appa- 
rently means a rule of the best, in 
a favourable sense. 

“1 Rep. iv. 428 E: ef, ix. 588 
C sq. 
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exceed the limits of this his specific task. The 
government of the state and its protection against 
external and internal enemies must be confided to other 
persons than those concerned with the arts which supply 
the necessaries of life ; and accordingly the first division 
is between the ‘guardians’ of the State, to whom is 
entrusted the care of public affairs, and the handicrafts- 
men. The former are further divided into those who 
rule and those who obey—the rulers proper, and their 
assistants.*? Thus we obtain three grades. First, the 
people, that is, agriculturists and traders, the indus- 
trial class** (Niihrstand). Secondly, the guardians or 
warriors, the military order** (Wehrstand). Thirdly, 
the rulers or official order,® which, however, we shall find 
to be at the same time the teaching order (Lehrstand). 
Nature herself has laid the foundation for this division, 
by her various allotment of dispositions ; some are raised 
above the mass of men by their courage, others by their 
powers of thought.** The art of government is con- 
cerned with the right and proportionate arrangement of 


® Rep. iii. 374 A sqq.: ef. 369 


axes mavrede’s or rérecm, the 
E sqq., tii. 412 B, 413 C sqq. 


guardians, properly speaking, by 


33 yewpyol Kal Snucovpyol, iii. 
415 A; Simos, v. 463 A; picbo- 
dérac xal tpode’s, ibid. ; dpxduevos, 
iv. 431 D. 

* Usually called @vXaxes or 
éxixoupo, vlso mpotoXeuotvres (iv. 
423 A, 429 B, 442 B, viii. 547 D; 
Tim. 17 ©) or (iii. 398 B, iv. 429 
E, v. 470 A) orpariras. 

% As a rule, dpxovres or 7d 
mpoeords (iv. 428 KE), together with 
the warriors (e.g. v. 463 B sq.), 
gvdaxes, in distinction from them, 
iii, 414 B, iv. 428 D: ef. 415 C, pe. 


whose side the warriors stand only 
as émlxoupot. 

% Rep, iii. 415 A sqq.: this is 
mythically expressed by saying 
that those who are qualified for 
iulers have gold in the composition 
of their souls, while the warriors 
have silver, and the artisan class 
copper and iron. As a rule, the 
children are like their parents, but 
it may also happen that a son of 
aman in a higher rank may have 
a nature qualitied only for an in- 
ferior rank: cf. p. 423 sq. 
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the three grades. And such an arrangement cannot 
be attained unless each grade devotes itself to the 
business incumbent upon it, paying no attention to 
other spheres. Nothing is more dangerous to a State 
than a confusion of these boundaries; when public 
matters are entrusted to one who is naturally unfit for 
them, when artisans would be warriors, and warriors 
rulers, or the same person lays claim to all these 
functions at once.” All that belongs to the busi- 
ness of government must exclusively devolve upon the 
class of rulers: their power is unbounded and unshared. 
The protection of the State, both within and without, is 
restricted as exclusively to the second class. The mass 
of the people is not to meddle with weapons; for they are 
not in a position to learn the proper management of them. 
All industrial activity is, for the same reason, prohibited 
to the higher ranks. Trade and agriculture are only 
permissible in the third class: the other classes are not 
merely debarred from these common pursuits, but are 
forbidden to possess private property, the first con- 
dition of such pursuits: they must devote themselves 
entirely to the community, and derive their subsistence 
from the labour of the third class.** The virtue of the 
State depends upon the maintenance, and perfect carry- 
ing out of thisorder. The State is wise, when the rulers 
possess true knowledge. It is courageous when the 
warriors hold fast a true opinion of what is and is not 
to be feared, about pains and dangers, as well as plea- 


top. iv. 433 A sqq., 435 8, Do sqq.: ec subsequent quotation 
5D eq as to the life of the piXaxes. 
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sure and desire. Its temperance, sw@pocivy, is the 
agreement of governors and governed as to who is 
to rule, and who to obey: for then the sensual 
passions of the multitude will be bridled by reason and 
the noble impulses of the good. Its justice is to be 
found in the maintenance of this proportion as a whole, 
—in the fulfilment by everyone of his appointed duty 
without overstepping its bounds (the oixeompayla of 
the three classes).*” Special constitutional laws, like 
all particular legislation, Plato, as already observed,” 
considers superfluous, and even injurious, in a well- 
ordered State. He only decrees that the rulers should 
devote the greater portion of their time to philosophic 
meditation,’ and a smaller portion, periodically, to 
affairs of State: so that State affairs will thus be managed 
by a selected number of the ruling class, in rotation. 
The constitution is but partially founded on the 
principle of division of labour. This priuciple is itself 
externally derived from teleological considerations ; and 
even if established, it would not involve that work 
for the commonwealth must be distributed precisely in 
this way, and that the grade corresponding to each kind 
of work is to become a permanent caste. The distinc- 
tion of classes and the constitution of the State are 
manifestly based upon wider grounds; and the theory of 
the division of labour was subsequently applied to their 
scientific justification. The sole dominion of Philo- 
sophy followed directly from Plato's views on the political 


iv, 427 D eqq., and supra, 425 A sqq. 
p: 453, 48. 1 vii, 519 D sqq., 540 A sq. 
See p. 468 sq.: cf Rep. iv. 
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problem and the conditions of true morality ; it was 
indeed included in the Socratic principle that the wise 
alone are entitled to rule. But it was impossible 
for the philosopher who so lightly esteemed the intel- 
ligence and moral status of the multitude, to assume 
that the majerity would voluntarily conform to that 
sway. He must therefore arm the philosophic regents 
with power to compel obedience to their ordinances. 
He must place at their side a sufficient number of able 
and willing instruments ; for they themselves, as we have 
seen, would be too few to fulfilthe task. A special class 
of warriors was thus required, more for the purposes of 
internal administration than for external protection: 
and Plato has neither entirely overlooked nor satisfac- 
torily removed the difficulties with which his arrange- 
ment is ultimately beset.” Lastly, there were other 
reasons, apart from division of labour, why Plato should 
forbid industrial occupations to the higher classes. As 
a true aristocrat, he too greatly despised material work, 
and ascribed to it too evil an influence on character, to 
expect from those engaged in it the political and military 
ability necessary for his ‘ guardians.’** The distinction 
of classes and the unconditional subordination of the 
lower to the higher were therefore inevitably required 
by his political views. There was also this advantage 
in it: that the State was thus divided similarly to the 
Cosmos and the human soul; that it represented an en- 
larged picture of man, and a miniature copy of the 
world. As the three estates correspond to the three 


#2 Cf Rep. iv, 422 A sqq. * V quotations, p. 459; and p. 472, 37. 
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parts of the soul,‘ so they may be compared with the 
three divisions of the universe; the dominion of the 
Idea (or what is the same thing, of Reason) over 
the material world by means of the soul, is brought 
about in the same manner as that of the first class over 
the third by means of the second.” It was only through 
this determination that, Plato could apply his concept 
of justice to the State, or make the State sufficiently a 
work of art, to correspond with his view of morality. 
Virtue for him, according to Greek, and especially to 
Pythagorean notions, consists in harmony, in the agree- 
ment of all the parts, and their subordination to the 


purpose of the whole.‘ 


4 Cf. Rep. ii. 368 E, iv. 434 C 
sqq., and supra p. 470, 31. 

* Neither of the comparisons, 
of course, can Le strictly car- 
ried out between such dissimilar 
things as the State and the 
soul, the State and the universe. 
The rulers of the Platonic State 
are (as Stritmpell, Gesch, d. prakt. 
Phil. d.o Gr. i. 456, nghtly 
observes) merely a committee 
chosen out of the second rank, in 
the manner of life and education 
of which they partake, except that 
the education of the rulers is com- 
pleted by scientific instruction. 
They aro the dpiora puddxwr, the 
rédeoe OUAaKEs, the dpiorevoavTes 
who are chosen out of the collective 
number (ili, 412 C, 413 E sqq. 
iv. 428 LD; vii. 540 A, &e, As 
such they stand far nearer to the 
warriors than reason, the im- 
mortal part of the soul, does to 
Oupds, which is only the more 
noble of the mortal parts, The 


This does not necessarily ex- 


position of the soul in the universe 
corresponds more accurately to 
that of the second rank in the 
State. But even in this parallel 
(not expressly drawn out by Plato) 
there is this distinction to be 
noticed, that the soul proceeds 
from the Ideal world in its con- 
nection with the corporeal world 
(sce p. 346 sq.), whereas the war- 
rior class inversely produces the 
ruling class out of itself. Susemilil’s 
objection against the comparison 
of the three ranks with the triad 
of Ideal world, soul, and cor- 
poreal world seems to me onim- 
por‘ant. He gives, instead of this, 
the division cf the universe inte 
fixed stars, planets, and earth. I 
fail to sce here a sufficiently strong 
po'nt of comparison; the planets 
are not the instrument by means 
of which the earth is ruled from 
the sphere of the fixed stars. 
W Sve pp. 445, 458. 
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clude a freer movement of political life, in which the 
separate activities are exercised by the same persons, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes together ; but irrespective 
even of Plato's philosophic absolutism this latter view is 
not the most agreeable to him. He likes to keep that 
which is Ideally distinct externally separate ;—to realise 
the moments of the Idea in clear and well-defined presen- 
tations. Itis quite in accordance withthisplastic genius 
that the different political activities should divide into as 
many grades, distinct and separate, each existing for its 
specified task, and representing only this one particular 
concept. As the Idea belongs to a special world, outside 
the world of phenomena, so the reason of the State is 
assigned to a special class over and above that of the 
people, and as the Soul, or motive power, comes in as a 
particular essence between the Idea and the phenomenon, 
so does the warrior class which carries out the resolutions 
of the ruling philosophers interpose between these and 
the people. Everything is fixed and determined, bound 
together by unchangeable relations. It is a work of art 
in the severest style—transparent, harmonious, well-pro- 
portioned, plastic. But it is a work of art only. The 
Platonic State rests wholly upon abstractions: it 
cannot endure the multiplicity and elasticity of actual 
life. 

The first condition of the State, and at the same 
time its ultimate aim, is the virtue of the citizens. In 
order to secure this, stringent regulations concerning 
their education, manner of life and even of birth, must 
be enforced. Where men are not as they should be, the 
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best laws aré worthless; but where men are of the right 
kind, good laws will always be forthcoming.” All 
therefore that tends to improve men must be of the 
highest importance. In discussing this subject, however, 
Plato has entirely confined himself to the two higher 
ranks; for the mass of the people he presupposes the 
ordinary way of life,** and then seems to leave them 
altogether to themselves.*” How they are to attain even 
that kind of virtue which he requires in them, without 
proper guidance, it does not appear; but from his 
aristocratic point of view, their condition seems a 
matter of indifference to the commonwealth.” In 
political affairs they have no voice: the separation of 
caste withdraws the higher ranks from their moral in- 
fluence ; and as to their economical importance, Plato, 
despising as he did every kind of industrial activity, 


could never entertain the question at all, 


# iv, 423 E, 424 D sqq. 

4 E.g. ili, 417 A, iv. beginn. 
Still (iv. 433 D), even their em- 
ployment is to be determined by 
authority. 

*® As Aristotle rightly objects, 
Polit. ii, 5, 1264 a. 11 sqq. In 
his own state, iv. 431 B sq., he 
supposes that the masses merely 
follow sense, and that their desires 
are ruled only by the reason which 
resides in the few. 

50 Cf iv. 421 A: dAX\d Tov perv 
Gd\d\wy eAdrrwv ASyos * vevpoppdgar 
yap Pailrhor vyevdueva xal dradpOa- 
pévres kal mpocroinoduevar elvar wh 
bvres moder ovdev dewwiv' pihaxes 
be vduwv re xal mé\ews py bvres 
Gd\Na Soxobvres opas 5H Ort wacav 
&pinv wédw drodddact, kal ab rod 
ed elvae kal eddaoveiy pdvor rov 


katpov Exovow. This definite state- 
ment, and the fact that Plato no- 
where mentions the necessity of 
any provision for the education of 
the lower classes or the means 
adapted to that purpose, scem 
to forbid Striimpell’s supposition 
(Gesch. d. pr. Phil. d. Gr. i. 387 sq.) 
that ‘Plato intended his reform of 
moral and religious instruction to 
apply to the third class also (see p. 
479 sq.), but omitted’ (for reasons 
which are, to me, far from satis- 
factory) ‘to say so.’ This class 
would of course have been in- 
fluenced by the banishment of 
Homer and by the rest of Plato’s 
scheme. But it does not follow 
that in forming the scheme Plato 
had this third class or its needs 
in view. 
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c. The Social Regulations of the Platonic State. 


1. To make a political life such as Plato desires, 
possible, two things are necessary; first, all disturb- 
ing elements must be banished from the community, 
and secondly, an aftergrowth of well-disposed citizens 
must be secured. For it is obvious that out of worth- 
less materials nothing good can arise."' Plato expects 
to accomplish the first end by those vigorous mea- 
sures which are to clear the way for the rule of 
reason.” For the attainment of the second, he would 
place the parentage of the citizens entirely under 
State control. So great an importance does he attach 
to the circumstances of a man’s birth, that the only 
possible cause he can foresee for the future degene- 
racy of his pattern State is some mismanagement 
in this direction.** Hence those expedients which to 
us sound so strange. The public authorities are not 
only to decide upon the number of children required, 
and the ages within which the citizens may become 
parents,—but they are to superintend each individual 
case, and take away the children immediately after 
birth. All kinds of artificial means are to be used in 
order that the children of the good may be more nu- 
merous than those of the bad.** Plato indeed recom- 
mends that the latter, as well as all sickly children, shall 


5! Polit. 308 C sq. 

% Sec p. 468, 23 and Rep. vi. 5u1L 
A: the philosophic statesmen Aa- 
Béyres Gowep wivaxa wodw Te kal 
HOn dvOpirwy mpGrov pev Kkabapav 
rojoeav dv, for they will not at- 
tempt any legislation xply } wapa- 
aBetv xaSapay 7h abrol rojpoat. © 


83 See p. 424 sq. 


% Rep. v. 457 C-461 E. The 
Politicus, which cannot presup- 
pose the constitution as given by 
the Republic, demands less defi- 
nitely (310 A sqq.) that in mar- 
riages care should be taken to 
combine peaceful and fiery na- 
tures. 
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be got rid of; and that the offspring of marriages 
unsanctioned by the authorities shall be destroyed or 
exposed.” He cannot quite conceal from himself that 
these regulations would be difficult to carry out ;*° but 
the inhumanity of many of them, and the degrading 
view of marriage as the merely economic supply of 
population, do not disturb him in his political ideal. 

2. The State being thus provided with material for 
worthy citizens, the next and most important thing is 
to see that the children born at its behest shall be 
exclusively trained for its service and purposes. This 
can only be achieved by State Education. From the 
first moment of their existence, they belong to the State 
alone. The newly-born infants are at once to be con- 
veyed to public nurseries, and care is to be taken that 
neither parents nor children shall ever know one 
They are to be brought up publicly.** No 
individual can choose his station, nor can the parents 
determine it; the magistrates are to place every one in 
the class for which his disposition and character have 
fitted him.** Nothing is so important for the well-being 
of the State as that its affairs should be given into right 
hands.” The part that individuals will take in the 


another.** 


53 Rep. v. 460 D, 461 C admits 
no other explanation. In the Ti- 
meus, 19 A, this is repeated, with 
the alteration that the children 
of the bad are to be degraded into 
the third rank. 

Of, 459 C, 

& y, 460 B eqq. 

°8 As appears from the whole 
exposition of ii. 375 E, vi. 502 C. 

‘9 iii. 413 C sqq., 415 B sq. (cf. 
p. 470, 36) : as a rule children will 


take after their parents, but excep- 
tions may occur, 

© 415 B (with reference to the 
myth mentioned loc, cit.); rois 
otv dpxovat kai wp@rov cal udora 
mapayyé\A\a 6 Beds, Srws pndevds 
ofrw gidaxes dyaGol Eocvrac pyd’ 
oltw odddpa guddiover pnddy ws 
rods éxyévous, «.7.. Even their 
own sens are to be inexorably de- 
graded into the artisan class if 
they are unfit fur anything higher ; 
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direction of those affairs cannot then be left to their 
own discretion. As to the more particular training of 
the higher classes, Plato considers the ordinary educa- 
tion of his countrymen, in music and gymnastic, as 
essentially proper and sufficient ® for the warriors. 
Only he requires that both arts shall be pursued dif- 
ferently from what they usually are. In gymnastic, 
the body should be far less considered than the soul and 
the whole man. Gymnastic and music, in natural 
combination, will produce the fairest of all results,—the 
harmony of the individual with himself: they cause 
bodily and mental development to keep equal pace ; 
and even within the soul itself they effect a union of 
force and gentleness, of courage and morality.” Gym- 
nastic should be directed to the hardening and simpli- 
fying of life;® 
beautiful, the moral discipline and healthfulness, which 
before a man attains scientific knowledge, keeps him 
steadfast in the right way.“ 
important of the two. Plato thinks so highly of its 
influence that he calls it the fortress of the State, in 
which nothing can be shaken without involving the 
entire ruin of the existing customs and laws.” Intelli- 


music is to produce the love of the 


Music is by far the more 


and, conversely, the sons of the 
people, if fit, are to b2 raised to 


tion of cwopoctvn with dvdpela. 
This combination is the ultimate 


the warrior or the ruling class, as 
xpnonov Svros rére riw wodkw dia- 
POapiva, drav alrhy 6 cidnpos hb 
xarxds guddéy, Cf. iv. 423 C, 434 
A, and supra p. 471. 

81 41, 376 [i sqq.; cf. supra 214 sq. 

® Rep. iii. 410 B sqq., ix. 591 B 
sq.; Tim. 87 C sqq. ‘To this be- 
longs the account of the Politicus, 
306 A-310 A as to the combina- 


end of the education of the war- 
riors in the Republic. 

® Rep. iii, 403 C sqq. 

See p. 214. 

® jv, 423 E sqq.; cf. Laws, vii. 
797 A sqq. ‘lhese expressions are 
not to be referred to melodies only, 
as has been so often done from Cic. 
Legg. iii. 14, 32 downwards. The 
subject discussed is music (in- 
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gent rulers will therefore pay great attention to music ; 
—neither suffering an immoral! and effeminate character 
to creep into its harmonies, nor allowing to poetry forms 
which might alienate the citizens from simplicity and 
love of truth. In the sphere of the plastic arts, they 
will only tolerate that which is noble and seemly: but 
especially they must supervise the contents of poetical 
compositions, and forbid all that is immoral and deroga- 
tory to the gods. ¢ Art, in a word, is to be strictly 
subordinated to ethics: it is to be a means of moral 
education, and nothing else. The Platonic State will 
not suffer any art that does not comform to this standard. 
Homer and all poetry imitated from him are denied an 
entrance there.” After this preparatory discipline, 
the first rank is to receive intellectual training, the 
nature and stages of which we have already examined.” 
This course of instruction, however, is not intended only 
for youths ; it extends far into manhood: nor may the 
pupils enter the guild of rulers, until they have been 
tested by many years’ practical activity.” 

3. In order that no one may belong to himself or 
his family even in advanced age, but all to the State,— 
Plato, in a series of remarkable ordinances, lays down for 
the two higher ranks a rule of life which goes far be- 
yond anything hitherto proposed or attempted in 


cluding poetry) and moral culture from their 20th year, more scien- 
in general, ratdela xai Teo. tifically (in the mathematical 


* ij, 376 E-iii. 403 C. Further branches); from their 30th year 
particulars, pp. 510 sq., 498 eq., p. in dialectic; at 35 they are to be 


501 sq. bac in positions of command, 
Rep, x. 595-608 B, and other offices; and they are not 
% See p 215 sq. admitted among the rulers until 


@ vii. 536 D sqq.: as boys, they their 50th year. 
are to be educated rather in play ; 
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Greece.” Nothing is more beneficial to the State than 
that which unites it, nothing more baleful than that 
which divides and splits it up. Nothing is so uniting 
as an identity of interests, nothing so sundering as a 
division of interests. The more absolutely the citizens 
call one and the same thing their own, or not their own, 
the more perfect will be their concord, and the better 
it will be for the State.‘ Thus the main point of 
view for the social economy of the Platonic State is the 
abolition, as far as possible, of private interests. This, 
in Plato’s opinion, can only be attained by the aboli-: 
tion of private possessions. He therefore forbids pri- 
vate property to his warriors and rulers, beyond what 
is absolutely necessary ; they are to have common dwell- 
ings and common meals, to possess neither gold nor’ 
silver, and to have a certain prescribed maintenance 
which is to be provided by the third class, and must not 
exceed moderate requirements.” He substitutes for 
family life, a community of wives and children, the 
chief characteristics of which have been already 
noticed.”> Since such a mode of life would put an 
end to the household sphere of women, he demands 
(conformably with the Socratic theory of the similarity 
of moral disposition in both sexes”) that they should 
share the education of men, in war and in political 
affairs.” Further regulations for the lives of his guar- 


7 Cf. Aristotle, Polit. ii. 7 beginn.: iv, 423 E, v. 457 C-461 E; 
oddels yap obre Thy wepi ra téxva cf. supra. p. 478 sq. 
Kowérnta Kal Tas ‘yuvaixas &)os 7) See supra, Pt. i. p. 121, 
kexaworounxer, ofre wept Ta ove- ® y. 451 C-457 B (an amusing 
oitia TOy yuvvaxay. limitation, however, with regard 
“7 y, 462 A sq. to fighting occurs, v.471 D), The 
72 iii, 416 C sqq., iv. beginn, way in which the participation of 


Il 
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dians Plato holds to be unnecessary, for the reason quoted 
above ;—that persons properly educated will themselves 
find out what is right; while those who are deficient in 
this main qualification are beyond the help of laws. All 
attempts to support a State by particular legislation are 
merely makeshifts.’® He also thinks that lawyers and 
doctors will have little occupation in his State ;—for 
the strictness of manners and the virtue of the citizens 
will allow of no lawsuits, and their healthy mode of life 
will diminish diseases. He who cannot be cured 
quickly and by simple means had better be suffered to 
die: it is not worth while to live for the care of a sickly 
body.” Another department of legislation, the arrange- 
ment of public religious worship, he leaves entirely 
to the Delphic God; but he enlarges on the con- 
duct of war, with a view to the introduction of a more 
humane martial law, especially among the States of 
Greece.” 

Since Hegel’s excellent observations on the subject ™ 
it has been generally acknowledged * that Plato, in this 


the women in gymnastic exercises p, 435, 140. 


is here described is very signifi- 
cant from the Greek point of view. 
We are offended by the demand 
that they should display them- 
selves naked, and by the loss 
of the feeling of shame. Plato’s 
only fear (452 A) is that people 
might think it ridiculous; and 
his answer is given in the beau- 
tiful words (457 A): dmroduréoy 5) 
Tais Trav guddkwy yuvacly, érel 
wep aperiv dvtt iparlwy dpdié- 
cova. 

76 iy, 423 B, 425 A-427 A. 

7 jii, 405 A-410 B, and cf. 


8 iv, 427 B sq. 3 cf. 460 A, vii. 
540 C, v. 461 E. 

% vy, 469 B sqq.: Greeks are 
not to be made slaves, nor their 
cities destroyed, nor their lands 
devastated, nor the dead plun- 
dered, nor are the weapons of the 
slain to be hung up as trophies in 
the temples, Strife among the 
Greeks will not be regarded as 
war, but as civil discord. 

8° Gesch. d, Phil. ii. 240 sqq. 

§1 Striimpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. i, 353 sqq., expresses 
himself to this effect at consider- 
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State of his, could not have intended to portray a mere 
ideal in the modern sense, that is, a fancy picture im- 
possible to reduce to practice.” Everything is against 
such a supposition. The principle of the Platonic 
commonwealth is thoroughly Greek ; it is expressly said 
to be an Hellenic State, and its legislation takes 
account only of Greek conditions.“ The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books of the Republic are entirely devoted 
to the means of its realisation. Plato distinctly declares 
that he considers such a State not merely possible, but 
absolutely necessary ; and no other to be deserving of 
the name. In it alone public affairs are duly shared 
and divided; from it alone he expects the welfare of 
mankind ;* all other forms of government he regards 
as evil and mistaken.*® The whole character of his 
philosophy contradicts the notion that that which was 
definite in its Idea could be unreal and impracticable. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that his propositions are 
seriously meant. In the enquiry as to how Plato 
arrived at so peculiar a theory, we must bear in mind 


able length. But he decidedly goes 
beyond Plato’s own statements (ee 
nt. 6) in asserting (p. 367 sq.) 
that ‘Plato does not construct 
from the Idea, and, consequently, 
does not construct an ideal state, 
which would always and_ eyery- 
where be the best and the only 
true one. He is merely making 
proposals for the reform of the 
Athenian state.’ 

= As previous writers gene- 
rally suppose, e.g. Morgenstern, 
De Plat. Rep. 179 sqq. Further 
details apud Susemihl, ii. 176. 

8 vy. 470 E: zl 68 54; Edn, fy 


oi wéidkw olxifers oly ‘EXAnrls 
fara; Ae? y’ abrhy, pn. 

5 See noes 78 and 79. 

§ Rep. vi. 499 B-502 C, 497 A 
sq., iv. 422 E, v, 473 C, ix. 592 A 
sq.; Polit. 293 C, 300 E, 301 D; 
cf. supra, p. 467 and p. 464, 9. It has 
already been shown in my Plat. 
Stud. p. 19 sq., to which I here give 
a general reference, that passages 
such as Rep. v. 471 C sqq., ix. 
592 A sq. prove nothing against 
this. 

8 Rep. v. 449 A, viii, 544 Aj 
Polit. 292 A, 301 E sqq. 
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his well-known political principles and those of his 
family; his aristecratic modes of thought, and that 
predilection for Doric forms and customs” which had 
early exposed him to censure.“ The traces of such in- 
fluence are yery evident in the Republic. The principle 
he so prominently upheld,—that the individual belongs 
to the Whole, and exists entirely for the sake of the 
Whole, was carried out in no Grecian State so uncom- 
promisingly as in Sparta: in none do we find such strict 
subordination of the citizens to law and authority, such 
perfect control of education and of the entire life, exer- 
cised by the State for its own ends. Plato forbids 
agriculture and trade to his guardians; in Sparta they 
were given over to the Periceci and Helots. He 
requires them to dispense with domestic habits and 
to live in public like a garrison: the Spartan State 
even in peace was a camp;** meals, exercises, recrea- 
tions, even sleeping-places were in common for the 
male population, as for the army in the field. Plato 
requires the utmost simplicity and austerity, and this 
is truly Spartan. His refusal to allow the posses- 
sion of gold and silver recalls a similar prohibition of 
Lycurgus, with his iron coinage. The community of 
goods has a precedent not only in the equality and in- 
variability of inheritances, but also in the use of others’ 
tools, stores, domestic animals, and slaves, which was 
sanctioned by Lacedemonian custom. The community 


87 See Morgenstern, De Plat. 132-159. 
Rep. p. 305 sqq.; Hermann, Plat. 8 Cf. Gorg. 515 E. 
i. 541 sy, and Hermann, ‘ Die © crpatoréou modreiay lxere, 
historischen Elemente des plat. says Plato to the Spartans, Laws, 
Staatsideals, Ges. Abbandl.’ pp. i. 666 FE. 
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of wives finds its counterpart in the enactment that. 
an elderly man might pass on his consort to another, 
and that an unmarried man might borrow the wife of 
his friend. The Spartan law, like that of Plato, fixed a 
definite age for marriage. In the Platonic State all 
parents are to be universally honoured as fathers; in 
Sparta, similarly, they had a general claim on the 
reverence of the young, and each might chastise the 
children of others. Comradeship was allowed by Plato, 
and also by the Spartans, but its excesses were strictly 
prohibited. In both States, gymnastic exercises are 
principally directed to efficiency in war; Plato throws 
them open to women, and in Sparta the maidens at any 
rate were accustomed to take their part. There, too, 
music and poetry were carefully supervised as a means 
of moral education: we often hear of State interference 
against a too ornate style of music, and of the banishment 
of poets. Sickly children also were exposed. Plato 
forbids the dedication of captured arms to the gods; so 
did the Spartans.”’ Besides all this, his preference for 
the Doric aristocracy is well known. ‘The Platonic 
State thus offers numerous characteristics which may 
be regarded partly as a repetition, partly as a develop- 
ment and enforcement of Spartan regulations, and Plato 
is himself careful to draw our attention to the points of 
similarity. But the most distinctive element of his 
political theory cannot be derived from this source. 
Not to speak of the community of wives and goods, the 


% For detailed evidences of the HJermann’s Staatsalterth. § 26 
above (to be found mainly in sqq. 
Xenophon, De Rep. Laced.) cf. + %! Rep. viii. 547 
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germs of which were only just discernible in Sparta,— 
not to dwell on Plato’s severe censure of the Lacedze- 
monian constitution,”—it is plain that his main political 
point, the philosophic education of the rulers, is entirely 
alien and contradictory to the Lacedemonian spirit. 
Between the Spartan legislation, founded on ancient 
usage and unchallenged tradition,—directed only to the 
military greatness of the State and the manly energy 
of its citizens,—and the Platonic constitution, origi- 
nating from the Idea, consisting wholly in the service 
of Philosophy, there is such a radical difference, that 
to regard the Republic as an improved edition of 
the State of Lycurgus, is to overlook its most essen- 
tial determinations. We might rather perhaps find 
in it a reminiscence of the political tendency of the 
Pythagorean society, which also aimed at a reform 
of the State through philosophy, and doubtless was not 
without some influence on Plato. But this precedent 
is no adequate explanation of his political system. So 
far as we know, the Pythagoreans sought only to main- 
tain the existing aristocratic governments, and somewhat 
to improve them on minor points; not to realise in the 
State theories that were essentially new. Hegel's 
remarks,” striking as they are, on the interconnection 
of the Platonic policy with the principle of Greek 
morality and the then state of Greece, only help us in 
part, The Platonic Republic exhibits indeed very 
strikingly the specific peculiarity which distinguishes 
the Greek from the modern spirit—the subordination 


™ Rep. viii. 547 E; Laws, i. 804 E sqq., &e. 
625 C-531 A, ii, 66 E sq, vii, ® Gesch, d. Phil. ii, 244 sq. 
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of the particular to the Whole, the limitation of 
individual freedom by the State, the substantiality, 
in short, of Greek morality. It is also true that Plato 
must have had a strong motive, in the political experi- 
ences through which his country had only just passed, 
for unduly emphasizing this view. It was the un- 
bridled self-will of individuals which, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war,' had been the ruin of Athens and of 
Greece. We have here therefore this phenomenon 
—that the Greek spirit at the same instant that it 
withdraws. from actuality into its Ideality, recog- 
nises this severance of the subject from the State as 
his destruction, and demands his enforced subordi- 
nation to the State. One of the most essential 
constituents of the Platonic State, the formation of a 
distinct military class, was supported not only by the 
precedent of Sparta, but by the transmutation (brought 
about by the great increase of mercenaries) of the old 
national militia into the standing armies with which 
Philip and Alexander soon afterwards conquered the 
world. Plato founds this institution upon the theory 
that the art of war, in order to be perfected, must be 
made a life’s calling, like any other art;® a theory 
which must have been greatly elucidated by the suc- 
cesses of Iphicrates and Chabrias with their companies. 
All this, however, does not show the connection between 
Plato's politics and his philosophic principles. It lies, 
as already indicated, in that dualism which is meta- 


4 Cf. the quotations, pp. 464, 481; % Rep. ii. 374 A: ri ofv;.. 
and p. 470, 29, and Rep. viii. 557 A wept rov wddenov dyuvia ov Tex- 
sqq., 562 B sqq. vixh Soxet eivar, Ke, cf. p, 470, 
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physically expressed in the transcendency of Ideas ; 
authropologically, in the theory of the parts of the 
soul; ethically, in the postulate of the philosophic 
death. ‘The Idea is here too abruptly contrasted with 
the phenomenon, and Reason with Sense, to allow of a 
‘satisfactory result from the natural growth and develop- 
ment of individuals and of Society. Only the few who 
have attained to the contemplation of pure Ideas, and 
who are able to behold the Idea of the Good, live in 
the light—all others lead a shadowy existence, and 
can at best produce but a mimicry of true virtue.” 
How then is it possible that a commonwealth corre- 
sponding to the Idea can be established except through 
the unconditional dominion of these few? How can 
we hope that the generality of mankind will voluntarily 
submit themselves to a government, the necessity and 
reasonableness of which they are not in a position to 
comprehend, and the severity of which they can only 
regard as an unbearable restraint upon their sensuous 
nature ? How could even the philosophers become fit 
for their task, if they did not renounce those inferior 
occupations and pleasures, by which man is disturbed 
in his intercourse with what is higher, estranged from 
his true vocation, and rendered incapable of virtue ;— 
if they too were immersed in the small particular 
interests which divide the commonwealth, and never 
arrived at full self-devotion to the State ?* From this 
point of view we must interpret the severities of the 
Platonic theory—the unnatural and violent suppression 


96 Rep. vii. 514 sqq.; Meno, 100 212 


5 sq., 436. 
A; Symp. 212 A; cf. p. 175 sqq, = Cf. p. 


438 sq., 443, 459 sq. 
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of the individual, the reckless disregard of personal 
and political freedom. Plato was compelled to this 
course, because his system left no other open to him. 
The realisation of the moral Idea cannot be brought 
about by the free activity of individuals, by the recog- 
nition of their personal interests as justifiable in them- 
selves,—it must develop itself by conflict with these ; 
because the Idea stands over against man as something 
opposite, to which he can only raise himself by flight 
from the world of sense. As in his physics Plato 
required a universal architect, in order to subdue 
Matter by force to the Idea, so in his politics, absolute 
sovereignty is necessary in order to control individual 
egoism. He is not content with the community of 
spirit arising from the free action of each separate 
member; the Idea of the State must exist as a 
particular rank. And it can only be realised in 
individuals, when they have been denuded of every- 
thing in which individual interest finds satisfaction. 
In all this there is a union of the speculative element 
with the practical, like that in the medizyal church, 
which has been aptly compared with the Platonic 
State.** In that church the presupposed transcen- 
dency of the Divine gave rise to a separation of 
the kingdom of God from the world; to an external 
government of the community by means of a faith 
distant and inaccessible to it, and deposited in a 
special order, pledged to the renunciation of essen- 
tially individual aims in priestly and monastic vows. 


® Baur, Das Christliche d. Plat. Titb. Zeitschr. 1837, 3, 36. 
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In the Republic similar presuppositions produced very 
similar results. 

This parallel may also serve to throw light on 
Plato’s political ideas from another side. His ideal 
state appears to us strange and impossible to carry out; 
but its affinity with our modes of thought and with the 
subsequent historical reality is all the more remarkable. 
We might even say that it is unpractical only because 
Plato attempts to accomplish on Greek soil and in 
Greek fashion that which was destined to be realised 
under entirely different circumstances and conditions ; 
because he boldly anticipates the laws and endeayours 
of the future. His error did not consist in setting up 
new aims invented by his own caprice or fancy, but in 
seeking prematurely, and therefore with insufficient 
means,” to solve the problems of after-history, which 
his prophetic vision anticipated. The discord in his 
work between two principles,—the political Absolutism 
which sacrifices all the rights of the individual to the 
State, and the philosophic Idealism which leads man 
away from public life into himself, to give him higher 
aims in another world,—may be a disturbing feature, 
but it is the very struggle which was afterwards repeated 
in the conflict of Hellenism with Christianity. Though 
his verdicts may sometimes be unjust on the States and 
statesmen of his country, history has ratified his con- 
viction that the existing kind of government was past 
help, and must be superseded by another essentially 
new. In declaring the philosophic discernment of the 


"? Cf. Hermann, Ges. Abhandl., 141; Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 16 sqq.; 
nihl, ii. 286 sqq. 
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rulers to be the indispensable means of this reform, 
and in constituting his State out of the well-known 
three orders, he has not only set a pattern,—among 
the Greeks the first and only pattern,—for the me- 
dizval distinction of teaching, fighting, and produ- 
cing classes (Lehr,—Wehr,—Niihrstand), but for the 
modern institutions resulting from these. Though 
Plato would scarcely have recognised his guardians in 
our standing armies, or his ruling philosophers in our 
civil functionaries,—the separation of a special class 
educated for war, as opposed to the old national armies, 
and the demand for the scientific training of those 
holding office, are in principle coincident with his ideas. 
We are justly startled at his projects for the commu- 
nity of wives and children, and for the education and 
pursuits of women, but the general idea of equality 
betwen the sexes, and of extending the same attention 
to female as to male education, is in perfect harmony 
with the requirements of Christianity and of modern 
times.” Lastly, although his severity in regard to 
the great poets of his country was displeasing to 
antiquity and surprises us not a little, its underlying 
cause is the well-founded conviction that religion 
stood in need of a thorough reformation from the moral 
point of view. Plato is an Idealist, not in the ends for 
which he strove, but in the means by which he hoped 
to attain them." 
Side by side with the perfect form of government, 
100 Cf Laws, vii. 806 C; see Bedeutung fiir die Folgezeit’ in 
. 457, 66 my ‘Vortriigen und Abhandlun- 


10 Cf. with the above the pam- gen,’ p. 62 sqq. (2nd edit. p. 68 
phlet: ‘Der plat, Staat in seiner sqq.). 
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Plato treats somewhat minutely of the defective forms 
known to actual experience, and of their nature and 


institutions.!” 


Though these discussions are in them- 
selves very interesting, and prove that the Philosopher 
in his estimate of political conditions was deficient 
neither in experimental knowledge nor in keenness of 
perception, we cannot at present examine them in detail, 
as they only serve to elucidate his views on minor points. 
It should be mentioned, however, that there is a slight 
difference, in regard to them, between the Republic and 
the Politicus, The Politicus enumerates, over and 
above the perfect constitution, six which are imperfect ; 
distinguished from each other partly in the number 
and rank of the rulers, partly in the legitimacy or 
arbitrariness of their rule. In order of merit, they 
follow one another thus:—Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy that conforms to law, and Democracy that 
dispenses with law, Oligarchy, and Tyranny. The 
Republic names only four defective constitutions, and 
estimates them somewhat differently, so that Timocracy 
comes first, then Oligarchy, next Democracy, and lastly, 
as before, Tyranny. This variation is, doubtless, to be 
explained by Plato’s having only subsequently arrived 
at the more precise definitions of the Republic; while 
in the Politicus, being chiefly concerned with the 
difference between false statecraft and true, he describes 
the former, in reference to the ordinary classifications, 





102 Rep, viii. and ix. B; cf. iv. Genet. Entw. ii. 307 sq., who fol- 
445 C sq., v. 449 A; Polit. 300 A lows D., to explain the order of 
Bq. the constitutions in the Politicus 
103 The arguments of Deuschle, in a different way, do not seem to 
Plat. Polit. 86, and of SusemihJ, me convincing, nor can I> givo 
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which he admits to be inadequate."* As to the form 
of this representation, it has been elsewhere observed 
that the derivation of the different governments from 
one another is evidently intended to mark their 
relative proportion of truth and merit, and not their 


historical order.'”° 


more than a partial assent to the 
remarks of Hildebrand on the 
subject (Gesch. und Syst. d. Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie, i. 146 sq.) 

1% See Polit. 202 A, and supra 
467 8q. 

9 Hlat. Stud. 206 sq., with 
which Hildebrand agrees, loc. cit. 
147 sq. 

15 ‘This is clear, as Hildebrand 
rightly remarks, from the fact 
that the ideal constitution, from 
which all others are to arise by a 
process of deterioration, is not 
posited by Plato himself as_his- 
torical (beyond the myths in the 
introduction to the ‘Timreus and 
Critias). It is expressly acknow- 
ledged (ix. 592 A sq.) that even if 


such a constitution were not in 
itself impossible, it is nowhere to 
be found as a matter of fact. And 
Plato could not possibly fail to seo 
that the historical succession of 
the different forms of constitution 
by no means agrees throughout 
with his scheme. But, apart from 
this, the parallel with the develop- 
ment of the individual soul, which 
regulates his exposition throngh- 
out, and the form of genealogical 
succession which this necessitates 
(viii, 549, 553 A,558 C,ix. 572 D), 
show that the development of the 
state is ideal, not historical, Aris- 
totle, in his critique (Polit. v, 12), 
fully recognises this. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PLATO'S VIEWS ON RELIGION AND ART. 


Pcato has frequently discussed both these subjects, but 
only incidentally. Neither the philosophy of religion 
nor esthetics proper are so included in his scheme 
of doctrine that they might be co-ordinated with 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics as parts of his system, 
or classified under either of these sciences. In the 
evolution of his theories, however, he must too often 
have encountered Art and Religion, either as enemies 
or as allies, to escape the task of determining for him- 
self and for his readers their relation to philosophy. 
Therefore, although we could not assign a place to such 
discussions in the foregoing exposition, we can as little 
venture to pass them entirely over, and they are here 
treated of supplementarily. 

1. Religion. We have already seen that Plato 
makes true religion absolutely identical with philosophy, 
and the truly divine with the highest objects of philo- 
sophic contemplation. ‘To him, philosophy is not 
merely theoretic speculation, but moral conduct ;—it is 
Love and Life, the filling of the whole man with the 
truly Existent and the Infinite.'| What special field then 


1 See p. 214 sqq. 
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is left side by side with philosophy for religion? The 
philosopher alone is the truly pious man, well-pleasing 
to God; all things must work together for his good ; 
death itself is for him only a reunion with God, for he 
lives wholly in the Divine, and moulds himself according 
to it, holding all else as contemptible,? in comparison 
with this one end. ‘The eternal essence of things, with 
which philosophy is concerned, is the highest that 
exists. Ideas are those eternal gods from whom the 
world and all things in the world were copied ;* and 
the Deity, in an absolute sense, is not distinct from the 
highest of the Ideas.‘ Even when Plato is speaking 
in an unscientific manner of God or the gods, it is easy 
to perceive that such is his real opinion. He proves 
the existence of gods as against materialistic Atheism,® 
by the same arguments that he elsewhere uses to refute 
the Materialism of Philosophy. He maintains the 
causality of Ideas and the rule of reason in the world,® 
on the ground of its being impossible to explain the 
Derived, except from an Underived ; movement, except 
by the soul; the orderly adaptation of means to ends in 
the economy of the universe, except as the work of 
reason. And in all that he says about God, the Idea of 
the Good, of the highest metaphysical and ethical 
perfection, is the leading point of view. His highest 
2 Cf Symp. 211 E sq. ; Theet. ® Laws, x. 889 E-898 C (v. p. 
176 1B sq. ; Rep. x. 613 A; Phedo, 342), xii. 966 D, 967 D; ef. Soph, 
63 B-69 KE, 79 E-81 A, 82 B sq., 265 C sq., Tim, 27 E sq. So- 
83 D sq., 84 B, &c. Hence (v. p. crates had done the same fy: Pt. 
394 sq., 398 sq.) philosophy is i. p. 144 sqq.), only more from the 
the only way to the highest happi- outside. 
ness after death. § Soph. 246 E sqq.; Phado, 96 


* See p, 283, 160 end. A sqq.; Phileb. 28 D, 30 A sqq.; 
* See p. 279 sq. sce p. 228 sq., 261 sq. 
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Idea stands above all other Ideas, as the First Cause of 
all Being and Knowledge; so, above all other gods, 
equally difficult to find and to describe, is the One 
Everlasting, Invisible God, the Fashioner and Father of 
all things.’ As the highest Idea is denoted by the 
concept of the Good, so the most essential attribute of 
God is goodness ;* Plato therefore combats the ancient 
notion of the envy of the Divine Being, and the opinion 
that evil originates with Him, by the principle that 
being altogether good and just He can only produce 
absolute goodness and justice.* In opposition to the 
mythical stories of the gods appearing in visible form 
to men, he deduces from the goodness of God His un- 
changeableness: for that which is perfect can neither 
be changed by another, nor alter in itself, and thereby 
become deteriorated. He further says that God will 
never show Himself to man otherwise than as He is: 
for all lying is alien to Him. He is not subject to 


7 Vide the Times, particularly 
28 C, 29 E, 34 A, 37 C, 41 A, 92 
LB, and supra p. 283, 160. In 
Polit. 269 E it is said that there 
can be only one God, and not two 
antagonistic divinities. 

§ Sce following note and Rep. ii. 
379 A, where the discussion on the 
rules to be observed in theological 
expo-étion opens with the words: 
oios ruyxdver 6 Beds Gv det SHrov 
dmrodortov . . . ovxotv dyads & ye 
Oeds TH Svre cai Nexréoy obrws; 
so that this concept forms the 
highest standar. for all statements 
about the gods. 

» Tim. 29 D (see p. 291, 182) ; ef. 
Phedr. 247 A: @Odvos yap gw 
Oeiou xopod tsrara. Tim. 37 A; 


see p. 283, 160; Rep. ii, 379 B: 
ovx Gpa rdvtwy ye alriov 76 dyaldr, 
a\Aa tov per ed éxdvTwv alrior, 
Tay b¢ KaxGv dvairiwv. . . obd’ dpa 
. . . © Geds, érerdy dyads, rdvtwr 
ay ely alruos, x.t.X.; when, therefore, 
evil befalls men 4 od Geod Epya 
éaréov ara héyew, } ei Oeod . . 
ANextéor, ws O wey Beds Sixaca Te 
Kai dya0a cipydfero, ol 52 avivayro 
ko\afouevaa . . . xaxay dé alriov 
ddvac Oeby rim yiyverOat ayabov 
bvra, dtauaxeréor rartl rpdry mire 
twa Néyew, «7A. Theet. 176 C: 
Oeds ovdang ovdauads adixos, adX’ 
ws oldv re dixacétaros, Kal obx forw 
airg duodrepoy oder, H bs ay 
quay ab yévyra 6 re dtxaséraros. 
See also supra, p. 419, 94. 
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ignorance and self-deception, which are the veriest lies 
of all; and with Him there can be no necessity for 
deceiving others.!? Plato also extols the Divine com- 
pleteness, wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ;" 
the Divine power, all embracing, and able to do what- 
ever can be done at all; the wisdom, which has 
everywhere so perfectly adapted means to ends; the 
omniscience, which nothing escapes;' the justice, 
which leaves no crime without its punishment, and no 
virtue without its reward; the goodness, which cares 
for all in the best possible manner.'’® He repudiates 
not only the anthropomorphism of conceiving that God 
could have a body,” but also those tales which ascribe 
passions, quarrels, and crimes of all sorts to the gods."® 
He declares the gods to be above pleasure and pain,!® 


and untouched by evils.” 


He indignantly denies that 


they allow themselves to be propitiated, or rather bribed, 


by prayers and offerings.” 


10 Rep. ii. 380 D sqq. ; cf. Symp. 
208 B. 

N Rep. ii. 
900 C sq. 

1 Laws, iv, 715 E, x. 901 ©, 
902 E; Tim. 41 A, 68 D. The 
beunds of omnipotence, which 
Plato himself intimates, relate 
partly to that which is morally, 
and partly to that which is meta- 
physically impossible. It is im- 
possible for God to wish to change 
(Rep. ii. 381 C), it is impossible 
for evil to cease (‘Theet. 176 A), 
and from the doctrines of the for- 
mation of the world of matter it is 
clear that the divine creative acti- 
vity is limited by the nature of the 
finite. Cf. p. 337 sqq., and Theophr. 
Metaph. p. 322, Brand, (Kragm. 


381 B sq.; Laws, 


He further shows that all 


12, 33 Wimm.) 

13 Laws, x. 902 E; Phedo, 97 
C; Phileb. 28 D sqq., and the 
whole of the Timieu:. 

M Laws, x. 901 D. 

1 Laws, iv. 716 A, x. 904 A 
eqq., 907 A; Theet. 176 C sqq. ; 
Rep. x. 613 A; cf. ii. 364 B, and 
other passages. 

16 Lawe, x, 902 B sq.; Rep. x, 
613 A; Phedo, 62 B, D, 63 B 

7 Pheedr. 246 C, 

18 Rep. ii. 277 E sq.; Crit. 109 
B; Euthyphro, 6 B, 7 B sqq. ; 
Laws, xii. 941 B. 

19 Phileb. 33 B. 

20 Theet. 176 A. 

21 Laws, x. 905 D sqq.; cf. Rep. 
ii, 364 B. 
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things are ordered and governed by the Divine Provi- 
dence, and that this Providence extends to the small no 
less than to the great:*? he is convinced that men are 
the cherished property of God,” and that all things must 
conduce to the welfare of those who by their virtue 
have gained the Divine fayour.* If it be objected that 
the distribution of human lots is unjust and unequal, 
Plato replies that virtue bears within itself its own 
immediate reward, and vice its own punishment; and 
that perfect retribution is certain to both hereafter. 
Even in this life, however, as a rule, recognition and 
gratitude are sooner or later the portion of the righteous 
man, and hate and aversion of the sinner. The 


2 Tim. 30 B, 44 C; Soph. 265 
C sq.; Phileb. 28 D sqq.; Laws, 
iv. 709 B, x. 899 D sqq. ; not to 
mention the teleological explana- 
tions of nature in the Timens. 
Cf. Laws, iv. 716 C: God is the 
measure of all things. The ex- 
pression mpévaa (calculating care) 
seems to have become current, 
chiefly through the Socratic 
schools, as applied to the activity 
of the divinity both as creating 
and ruling the world, and corre- 
sponds with the Socratic teleology. 
Neither in Plato (who, ace. to Fa- 
vorinus ap. Diog, iii. 24, introduced 
the expression @¢e05 mpévoa), nor 
in Xenophon does the word stand 
by itself to signify the divine pro- 
vidence. In Mem. i. 4, 6 (where 
Krohn, Sokr, und Xenophon, 5 sq., 
objects that it is so used), the aoe 
mpovolas épyor mean not ‘work of 
the divine providence,’ but (as the 
mpovonrixov in iv, 3, 6) ‘ something 
produced by provident considera- 
tion,’ work of a mpévoa, not the 


wpdvoia. 

3 Phedo, 62 B sqq 
902 B sq., 906 
D; Crit. 109 B. 

*4 Rep. x. 612 E: only the just 
man is pleasing to God Te 8e 
Bcopire? obx dporoy}oouer, Soa “ye 
ard Oedy ylyverar wdvra ylyvecOa 
ws olév re dpiora, ef wy Te dvay- 
kaiov abr@ Kaxdv éx mporépas duap- 
tlas Uwfpxev; Apparent evils may 
befall him, but rotvrw raira eis 
adyaddy re TeXeuTHTE SOrre H Kai 
drodavéyrt, ob yap 5h bd ye Bed 
more duedeirac bs ay wpoPupeiodat 
€0Xn Sixacos ylverPac Kai éwirn- 
Sedwy dperiv eis bcov Suvardy ar- 
Opry duowotcbar 0eg.—Eixés y’, 
Edm, tiv rovotroy ph apedetcbat 
trd rod dpoiov. Theet. 176 A 
sqq.; Laws, iv. 716 C sq.; Apol. 
41 © sq. 

*3 See particularly the exhaus- 
tive discussions of Rep. ix. 576 C- 
592 B, x. 612 A sqq, iv. 444 E 
sq.; cf. ii. 358 A-367 E. Tlie 
whole Republic thus acquires the 


.; Laws, x. 
A; cf. Polit, 271 
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existence of Evil in the world seemed to him too 
inevitable to require any express justification of the 
ways of God.” All these discussions ultimately lead to 
one and the same result. It is the Idea of the Good, 
from the application of which Plato derives the sublime 
doctrine of God, the purification of the popular faith, 
which makes his place so important in the history of 
religion. He declares that the worship of God consists 
solely and entirely in a disposition to morality. He 
only can please God who is like Him; and he only is 
like Him who is wise, pious, and just. It is impossible 
that the gods can accept the gifts of the wicked. The 
virtuous man alone has the right to invoke them.” 
God is the Good: he who does not carry in himself 
the image of God’s goodness cannot hold communion 
with God. 

Besides the Eternal and Invisible God, Plato, as we 
have seen, recognises visible and created gods: the uni- 
verse and the heavenly bodies.» In the Timeeus, these 
visible gods are represented as fashioning the mortal 
part of man;** which seems to express the thought 
that the human race arose under the influence of the 
sun and the stars. But their significance is afterwards 
limited to their natural connection with our globe, and 
to the setting forth of the eternal laws; the knowledge 
of which Plato declares to be the best thing we 


character of a magnificent Theo- 
dicee ; cf. Laws, iv. 715 E sq., x. 
903 B-905 C ; cf. 899 D sq., and 
the quotation on p. 404, 37; and 
p. 444 ‘a4. oe 

*6 On the origin and inevitable- 
ness of evil and wickedness cf. 
p. 337 eqy. pp. 423, 458 sq. p. 419 


sq. p. 498, 12. 

7 Theet. 176 B sqq.; Rep. x. 
613 A (see p. 409, 6; 499, 24); 
Laws iv. 716 C sqq. 

* See p. 367 sq. The earth is 
also called a @eds, Tim. 40 B sq. ; 
ef. Pheedr. 247 A. 

9% 41 A sqq. 

K K 2 
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can gain from the contemplation of the heavens.” 
The theory which pretends to discover prognostications 
of future events in the position of the stars, he clearly 
designates *! as a superstition arising from ignorance. 
Through this doctrine of the divinity of the stars, 
Plato comes in contact with the popular religion, which 
likewise deified the brightest of the heavenly bodies: 
and he does not hesitate to profit by this circumstance 
when his object is to prove the existence of the gods 
from the ordinary point of view. This, however, is the 
extent of his agreement with the national faith. He 
calls the soul of the universe by the name of Zeus ;* 
he repeatedly speaks of the gods when he means only 
the Deity; he introduces Zeus, Apollo, and the 
rest into mythical representations; but the existence 
of these divinities as held by the Greeks’ he has never 
believed, nor does he in the least conceal it. Even 
in passages which apparently acknowledge them, his 
expressions clearly show that he only regards them 
as mythical imagery. He attacks the prevailing 
notions about them in all aspects,“ making use of these 
‘notions, and intermingling them in.his myths with the 
freedom of an Aristophanes.” In the Timeus* he 


*0 Tim. 47 A sqq. 

1 Tim. 40 A sq. Here we ought 
to read (as Bosenihl, ii, 218, rightly 
observes) tots 0} Evvauévas Taira 
Aoyifeo@ar. Rep. viii. 546 A proves 
nothing on the other side. Plato 
passes the same judgment on au- 
gury fiom sacrifices (v. p. 432, 124). 

“ Laws, x. 893 B sqq., where 
the conclusion is (898 C sqq.) that 
not only the universe but the indi- 
vidual stars must be animated. 


3 Phileb. 30 C; see p. 266, 112, 
and p. 288, 172. 

4 See p. 498. It is obvious 
that this polemic, though noni- 
nally applied to the poets only, 
holds good of the nel religion 
as well, 

® E.g. Symp. 190 B sqq. ; Po- 
lit. 272 B; Phedr, 252 C sqq. ; 
Tim. 42 E sq. 

40 TD, and the Laws, xii. 
948 LB, speak in the same sense. 
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says that to tell of their origin is beyond his power: 
the customary belief, however, should be accorded to 
the men of old time who have spoken on such subjects : 
for they asserted themselves to be the offspring of the 
gods, and must certainly have known best about their 
own ancestors. Such an explanation spares us all 
further enquiry.” 

The same course is pursued with regard to the 
Demons. Often as Plato mentions these intermediate 
beings,** and much as has been borrowed from him by 
later deemonology, he nowhere says a word to imply 
that he really believes in them, On the contrary, 
while in some passages he speaks in the traditionary 
manner of guardian spirits, he declares (Tim. 90 A, C) 
Reason to be the true guardian spirit of mankind; and 
in the Republic*’ he ordains that distinguished men 
shall, after their death, be reverenced as demons, The 
dzmon is, after all, only the truly human element. 
The popular faith and time-honoured religious worship 
he desires to be maintained,” for the State and the 


*% Grote certainly (Plato, iii, 
258 sqq., 189) has no eye for 
Plato’s deep irony, approaching 
almost to scorn. Grote says that 
Plato here declares himself incom- 
petent (‘ Here then Plato formally 
abnegates his own self-judging 
power, and subjects himself to or- 
thodox authority’); and would at 
least leave the question undecided 
whether Plato is in earnest, or 
whether Martin ia right in seeing 
an instance of irony here (Etudes, 
ii. 146). 

*8 The main passages are: 
Symp. 202 E sqq. ; Pheedo, 107 D, 


108 B; Rep. iii. 392 A, x. 617 E, 
620 D; Polit. 271 D; Apol. 27 C 
sq.; Phredr, 246 E; Laws, iv. 713 
C, 717 B, v. 738 D; Crat. 397 D. 

*® vii. 540 B sq. 

* According to Rep. ii. 369 E 
even the guardians are to be edu- 
cated by the myths, which are re- 

laced Jater by scientific know- 
lides, in the case of the smaller 
portion of them only. The public 
culture is therefore intended to 
conform to Greek custom (see 473, 
78). The Laws, in which the phi- 
losophic rulers of the Republic do 
not occur, consider the popular 
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great majority of the citizens: both faith and worship, 
however, are to undergo a moral purification, and the 
excessive pretensions to which their leaders were even 
then inclined are to be checked.*? In the Laws, not 
only atheism and other offences against religion, but 
private worship and its attendant abuses, are visited 
with severe penalties, and even with death. Though 
the popular faith might be very imperfect, and not 
much bettered by the allegorical interpretations then 
so much in fashion,“ Plato still thought that such a 
faith was indispensably necessary for all without intel- 
lectual culture. Men are first to be educated by false- 
hoods and afterwards by the truth. Wholesome convic- 
tions are to be imparted to them under the disguise of 
stories.” Only a very small proportion of mankind 
ever become fit for the reception of a purer knowledge, 
Myths, and a religious worship founded on myths, are 
therefore the primary form of religion for all; and the 


religion thronghout as the moral 
basis of the State’s existence, as we 
shall see later on. 

4 See pp. 480, 498. 

# Polit. 290°C sqq.: however 
much priests and soothsayers may 
pride themselves, they are, after 
all, merely servants of the State. 
In order to keep them in this posi- 
tion, the Laws, vi. 759 D, limit the 
duration of the priest’s office to 
one year. 

* x. 907 D sqq. 

“Vide besides the passages 
quoted p. 283, 2, Ed. Miiller, 
Gesch, d. Theorie d. Kunst b. d. 
Alten, i. 242. Plato (Phredr. 229 
C sq.; Rep. iii. 378 D) thinks 
these interpretations unprofitable 


and uncertain, and remarks with 
truth that the young take the 
myths not in their hidden mean- 
ing but literally. 

“ Rep. ii. 376 E: the first 
means of education is music, i.c. 
speech: Adywr bé Sirrdv eldos, 7d 
wey ddnOes, Yeddos 3 Erepov; Nai. 
Iladevréov 8’ dv duporépos, mpd- 
tepov 3° év trois Yevddow; Ov pary- 
Gavw, pn, was Néyers. Od pavOd- 
ves, tw 8 dy», Gre mpdrov rots 
mardlors pious Aéyouev; toiro bé 
wou as Td brow elweivy Weddos, Eve 5e 
cal a\n@%. The greater myths 
(377 D) are those about gods and 
heroes, ut@or Yevdets, which are to 
be censured above all. 
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sole form for the great majority.*® Plato’s own opinion 
cannot of course be deduced from this conditional ac- 
knowledgment of the popular belief; but he lets us see 
pretty clearly in what relation he stood to it. 

It appears then, from the foregoing observations, 
that the religious character, for which the Platonic 
philosophy is so justly celebrated, is to be sought far 
less on its scientific than on its practical side. Plato's 
scientific convictions placed him, with regard to 
the Greek religion, in an antagonism, only very par- 
tially counterbalanced by the acknowledgment of visible 
gods; and these convictions, if logically developed, 
must have made impossible to him more than one of the 
determinations which connect him with ordinary mone- 
theism. Ifthe Universal be the only primary and absolute 
reality, it is not easy to understand how God can be 
conceived otherwise than as impersonal. And, though 
the disposition and governance of the All by the Idea of 
the Good brings the assumption of a moral order in the 
world quite within the scope of the Platonic system, no 
place is left for a Providence superintending that order 
in every particular, which Plato so warmly maintains. 
Nay, more; however perfect the general scheme of the 
world, it would seem, with regard to particulars, as 
though God Himself could not avert the evils which 
result from the nature of the corporeal; and, at any 
rate, that man (whose free will, however, is decidedly 
affirmed) must, by means of that nature, necessarily 

46 This supposition underlies ue knowledge must always be 
Plato’s whole treatment of these limite] to a small minority ; cf. pp. 


subjects; cf. p. 502,40. Itishis 469, 470 and Rep. iv. 428 E, si. 
decided conviction that philoso- 496 A sqq. 
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introduce much that is wrong. That which prevented 
these considerations from occurring to Plato, and gave 
to his philosophy a warmth and a practical bent tran- 
scending even his scientific principles,—that which 
compels him to the closest alliance possible under his 
circumstances, with the popular faith, is the moral 
religious interest which in him, as a genuine Socratic, 
is so intimately connected with the scientific interest. 
Philosophy, as he regards it, is not merely knowledge, 
but a higher life, penetrating the whole man; and 
though it is presupposed that this life in its highest 
perfection shall throughout be grounded on knowledge, 
Plato freely acknowledges that its essential contents 
may be present in another form. He points to the 
enthusiastic love of Beauty, as the common root of 
Morality and Philosophy, antecedent to all Knowledge. 
He bids us recognise in unphilosophic virtue a prelimi- 
nary stage of philosophic virtue; in religious faith, 
an analogue to intelligent discernment, replacing the 
latter in the majority of men. Can we wonder that he 
feared to violate unnecessarily these imperfect, but, from 
his own point of view, well-directed forms of education? 
or used them to fill up gaps in his system, and to enun- 
ciate principles which that system was unable to 
establish, but of which personally he entertained no 
doubt? We must not, however, over-estimate the 
value of such utterances. The religious importance of 
Platonism lies chiefly in the blending of the speculative 
and practical elements, in the ethical tone given to it 
by the Socratic teaching, by virtue of which philosophy 
was no longer restricted to knowledge, but was applied 
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* 


directly to the personal life of men. The particular 
notions which bring Plato in contact with positive 
religion are, for the most part, mere outworks of his 
system, or else an inconsistent relapse into the language 


of ordinary opinion.” 
2.. Art.* 


Plato has instituted no independent en- 


quiries*® into the essential nature of Art and of the 


#7 An enquiry might perbaps be 
expected here into the relation 
of Platonism to Christianity. It 
is a subject much discussed both in 
ancient and modern times. There 
are the old fancies about Plato's 
doctrine of the Trinity, a particular 
account of which is given by 
Martin, Etudes, ii, 50 sqq., and 
Brandis, ii. a. 330. ‘The most im- 
portant modern treatises are: Ac- 
kermann’s Das Christliche im 
Plato, &c., 1835, which does not 
go very deeply into the matter; 
Baur's Das Christliche des Pli- 
tonismns oder Sokrates und Chris- 
tus. Ttib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1837, 
3; Michaelis, Die Philosophie Pla- 
tons in ihrer iuneren Bezichung zur 
geoffenbarten Wahrheit, 1859, sq. 
Other authorities are given in 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 127, 
4A. I do not segard this as the 
pa to enter upon such u suliject. 
f we listen to theologians, it often 
seems as if the Platonic philo- 
sophy could be only understvod in 
the light of Christianity, They 
proceed to enquire about the Chiis- 
tian element in Platonism as if 
Christianity were one of the pre- 
suppositions of that Philosophy, 
not Platonism one of the presup- 
positions and sources of Chris- 
tianity. And this was actually 
the idea of those Alexandrine 
fathers of the Church who first in- 


troduced the great conception of 
Plato’s agreement with  Chris- 
tianity. As the Hebrew prophets 
were made out to have spoken not 
in the spirit and from the history 
of their own times, but from Chris- 
tian history and dogma miracu- 
lonsly imparted to them, so Plato 
was represented as having drawn 
on the sources of Christian revela- 
tion, partly the internal (the Lo. 
gos), partly the external (the Old 
Testament), A strict historical con- 
sideration will reverse this relation, 
and enquire not as to the Christian 
element in Platonism, but the 
Platonic element in Christianity. 
These questions, however, concern 
the history not of Greek philoso- 
phy but of the Caristian religion. 

8 Ruge, Platonische Aésthetik ; 
E. Miiller, Gesch. d. Theorie d. 
Kunst bei den Alten, i. 27-129, 
228-251; Vischer, A®sthetik, i. 
90 sqq., 98 sq., ii. 60, 359. &q.; 
S:reter, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Jsth. 
i. H; die Idee des Schinen in d, 
Plat. Phil, Further details in 
Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 141, H A. 

# | have said, p. 418, that | do 
not consider the Hispias Major or 
the lon genuine. They would 
but slightly modify the above po- 
sition; the Hippias aims at no 
positive result, and the lon merely 
mentions poetic inspiration with- 
out any minute enquiry into it. 
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Beautiful any more than into that of the philosophy 
of religion. He often alludes to both, but always in 
connection with some other discussion; and what he 
says does not give us a very clear idea of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Because Plato is himself an 
artist, though a philosophic artist, he cannot be just to 
pure art. Because his scientific view of the world is 
at the same time wxsthetical, he cannot discriminate 
sharply enough the object of art from that of philoso- 
phy,—the Beautiful from the True and Good. It is 
quite otherwise with Aristotle. He renounces all 
artistic treatment, excludes from the contents of his 
system all wsthetic motives (so far as this was possible 
to a Greek), that the scientific motives may alone pre- 
vail: but, for that very reason, he gains, with respect 
to art, freedom to understand and maintain it in its 
specific essence. 

This is shown in the primary concept of esthetics 
—the concept of Beauty. The two elements which 
intermingle with each other in all beauty are the 
sensible phenomenon and the Idea—the concrete 
individuality and the universal import. Plato ascribes 
no specific value to the former; the immaterial 
Universal is alone, in his opinion, true and essential. 
The material and the particular can, indeed, lead up to 
this, but only in such a manner that we then imme- 
diately turn away from the particular and leave 
it behind us. Plato must therefore seek for the 
essence of the beautiful in the contents, not in 
the form; he must ignore his discrimination of it 
from the true and the good, he must degrade the 
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beautiful phenomenon over against the shapeless con- 
cept as a subordinate and unimportant, even disturbing 
accessory. Plato maintains the Greek idiom, so 
significant of Greek thought, by which ‘ beautiful’ and 
‘good’ are made nearly equivalent, but he inverts it. 
Whereas the prevalent acceptation tends to reduce the 
good to the beautiful, he, following the example of 
Socrates, though more ideally, reduces the beautiful 
to the good. There is only a faint indication of a 
difference between them in the remark that Beauty 
produces such an extraordinarily powerful impression, 
because in the heavenly world it has outshone 
all other Ideas, and, even in this world, differs from 
wisdom and virtue in revealing itself to the bodily eye 
with shining clearness. But, with this exception, the 
concept of the Beautiful always resolves itself into that 
of the Good. The primeval beauty is bodiless and 
colourless, to be likened with no particular, either 
material or spiritual. It belongs to no other as a 
quality.” Corporeal beauty is only the lowest rung in 
the ladder of the beautiful: fair souls are higher; 
higher yet, fair virtues and sciences; but highest of 
all is that pure Idea of the Beautiful to which nothing 
akin to the phenomenon any longer cleaves.** Though 
measure and harmony,” purity * and completeness” are 
also set forth as characteristics of the Beautiful, these 


® V. Pt. i. p. 125. % Phileb. 66 E sqq., 66 B; Tim. 
2 Phedr. 250 B, D. 87 C; cf. 31 B; Soph. 228 A; 
52 Symp. 211 A E; ef. Rep. vy. Polit. 284 A. 

476 A sqq.,479 A, and supra, p. 240. 53 Phileb. 53 A; cf. 51 B, 63 B, 
5} Symp. 208 E sqq. (v. supra, 66 ©, . 

p- 193 sq.); cf. Rep. iii, 402 D, % Tim. 30 C; Phil, 66 B, 
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are not peculiar to it ; they themselves, and beauty itself, 
belong likewise to the Good.” Virtue, too, is beauty 
and harmony: to Truth and Wisdom, also, the cri- 
terion of purity is to be applied.’ All that is Good is 
beautiful ;° the primeval Good is of unutterable 
beauty ;*' the specific concept of beauty, however, is 
not what is here meant. 

Besides the object with which Art is concerned, the 
mental activity from which it proceeds must also be 
considered. Plato has not overlooked this point, but 
what he says about it is still far removed from an exact 
investigation and precise definition of the nature of 
fancy. The source of all artistic and poetic creation is, 
according to his theory, a higher inspiration, and, thus 
far, art has the same origin as philosophy. But, 
while in the philosopher the enthusiastic fervour is 
purified by the discipline of Dialectic and developed 
into knowledge, the artist remains among misty 
envisagements and shadowy imaginations, destitute of 
any clear consciousness of his actions,” and having no 
right concept of the objects which he presents.“ He 
allows himself to be guided even in his creations, not 
by regular and scientific methods, but by an uncertain 
and tentative empiricism." The consequence of this 


Meno, 99 D; Laws, iv. 719 C 
(Ion, 533 D sqq.); cf. p. 191 sq., 
176 sq. 


7 Phileb. 64 E sqq., 65 B,. 60 
B sq. 
88 See p. 445; Rep. ix. 591 D. 


59 Phileb, 53 A sq., 62 C. 

6 ‘Tim. 87 C: ef. Laws, ix, 859 
1); Gorg. 474 C sqq., not to menu- 
tion innumerable plaves in which 
xadds and dyads are synonymous. 

" Rep. vi. 509 A, 

© Phedr. 245 A; Apol. 22 B; 


® Rep, x. 598 B-602 B; Laws, 
vii. 801 B; Symp. 209 D, where he 
expresses hitnself more favourably 
as to Homer and Hesiod. Plato 
is speaking according to popular 
opinion. 

St Phileb. 55 E sq., 62 B. 
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unscientific procedure is the disjoining of kindred 
branches of art, which corresponds to the separation of 
the virtues,” censured elsewhere, and arising from a 
similar cause. This seemed to Plato universally true 
of art, as he saw it in actual existence: in at least one 
passage, however, he hints that there might be a higher 
and more uniform art, based on clearer knowledge. 
But this perfect art would simply be applied phi- 
losophy ; Plato derives ordinary art from unregu- 
lated enthusiasm, and thus he only states what it has 
in common with every other unphilosophic mental 
activity : he does not tell us wherein the specific essence 
of the artistic phantasy consists. 

The distinguishing characteristic of art lies, ac- 
cordisg to Plato, in imitation™ or, since all human 
actions are in a higher sense an imitation of the Idea, 


the activity of the artist 


® Rep. iii. 395 A; ef. Symp. 
223 D; this is said of tragic 
and comic poetry ; the Ion follows 
it out, 532 B sq., 634 B sq., with 
some exaggeration. Cf, quotation 
on p. 180. 

© Symp. loc. cit. the narrator of 
the dialogue remembers that So- 
crates «xtorted from Agathon ond 
Aristophanes the contession that 
Tov alrcd dvdpds civar Kwuydiavy Kal 
tpaywoiav émicracbar moivy, Kai 
tov réxvy (this is to be emphasized 
in oppositicn to 7p¢Bh Erexvos) Tpa- 
yedsorody CvTa Kwupdioroloy etvac. 
The knowledge of what is wrong is 
given with the knowledge of what 
is gord and right, and the latter 
would be incomplete without the 
former (Rep. iii, 409 D, vii. 520 C; 


is distinguished from all 


Phedo, 97 1; Laws, vii. 816 D; 
Hipp. Min. 366 E): so he who can, 
as a iragic writer, depict men in 
their greatness, must also be able, 
as a comic writer, to depict their 
follies (for these are the subjects 
of comedy acc, to Phileb. 48 A 
sqq.). The object of each kind of 
representation is to influence men’s 
hearts; tragic as well as comic 
effect, if it is to be attained artis- 
tically, will therefore presuppose 
a rcientific knowledge of mankind 
(cf. Phadr. 270 1D sqq.), and 
this knowledge will fit its possessor 
equally for either capacity. Cf, 


Miller, lec. cit. 232 sqq. 

& Rep. ii, 373 B; aes ii. 668 
A sqq., iv. 719 C; Phaedr. 248 E; 
Polit. 806 D ; ef. following note. 


\ 
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others in that it does not imitate the immaterial 
essence of things in the material reality, but only makes 
images of their phenomena.® But what value can we 
attach to such imitation? In itself it is but a pastime 
intended to afford us pleasure and recreation, not 
advantage or instruction ;* and this pastime, as it is 
generally treated, is far from being safe. Art, in order 
to please, flatters the tastes of mankind; more particu- 
larly those of the populace :”° that which it represents 
is in great part wrong and immoral. Poets and artists, 
being unscientific and restricted to the reproduction of 
contemporary opinion and thought,” disseminate most 
unworthy notions of the gods, and principles and prece- 
dents most dangerous to morals.” The sensuous 
multifariousness and wantonness by which they seek to 
please, enervate and corruptmen ;”* the imitation of what 
is bad and unworthy, which in music and poetry, but 
especially in the drama, plays so prominent a part, will 
imperceptibly accustom both artists and the public to 
reprehensible practices and thoughts :™ and the imita- 


® Suph. 266 B sqq. (ef. 233 D* 
sq.), where all imitative arts are 
comprehended under the name ei- 
Swowouxy ; but especially Rp. x. 


395 C-508 D. ‘The prodactive 
arts (e.g. carpentry) copy the 
ldeas; the imitative arts in a 


stricter sense, such as painting and 
dramatic poetry, are gavtdoparos 
piunows ; they do not produce any- 
thing real, but rocodrov olov rd dv, 
dv b€ of, merely an efdwov of the 
thing. Hence they are 763hw roo 
adnPods, rplrat dwd THs dX\nOeias, 
&c. ; the poets are (600 E) peunrat 
eliddAwy dperns Kal trav GAXwy, but 
do not grasp the dA7#@ea of them, 


See further Crat, 423 C sq. Laws, 
x. 889 C sq. 

® Polit. 288 C; Rep. x. 602 B, 
ii. 373 B; Laws, ii. 653 C, D, 
655 C; ef. Gor, 462 C, 

 Gorg. 501 D sqq.; Laws, ii. 
659 A sqq.; Rep. x. 603 A sq. 

71 See above and Tim. 19 D. 

72 Rep. ii, 377 D-iii, 392 C; 
Enthyphro, 6 B, and supra, pp. 480, 
498. 

75 Gorg. los. cit.; Laws, ii. 659 
A sqq.; ef. vii. 812 D; Rep. iii. 
399 C aq. 

4 Rep. iii, 395 C sqq., 398 D 
sq., 401 B; Laws, vii. 816 D. 
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tion of various characters will in itself be prejudicial to 
the purity and simplicity of the actor.” Lastly, the 
effect of Tragedy depends on the excitement of our 
compassion and grief; that of Comedy on the excite- 
ment of laughter, and, ultimately, of joy at the 
misfortunes of others. The poets claim our sympathy 
for love, anger, fear, jealousy, &c. But all these are 
unworthy passions, which we do not approve in 
ourselves, and the representation of which ought not to 
afford us pleasure.”® To avoid these evils, artists must 
be subjected to a strict supervision; and, that art may 
be kept pure in its content, it must be treated as a 
means of education. Accordingly Plato demands that 
the verdict of competent judges, thoroughly versed in 
the subject, shall be obtained concerning all artistic 
representations.” He will have the framing of myths 
and the exercise of art in general placed under the 
guidance of public authorities,—and all that is not in 
accordance with the moral aims of the State ejected.’ 
He forbids in the Republic all myths which relate 


75 Rep. iii. 394 E sqq., 396 A sqq. 

7 Rep. x. 603 C-607 A, il. 
887 C sqq.; Phileb. 47 D sqq.; 
Laws, vii. 800 C sq. 

7 Laws, ii. 668 C sqq.; cf. Rep. 
x, 601 C sqq.; there are three 
arts, the xpnaouévn, the rocouca, 
the piunoopévyn, ‘The man who 
uses a tool must know how it 
ought to be mad», and the maker 
of the too!, to whom the commis- 
sion is given, thereby gains a cor- 
rect opinion about the tool, while 
the mere imitator who paints, e.g. 
a finte or a bridle, has neither of 
these kinds cf knowledge. From 


this passage is casily derived the 
result (stated elsewhere more de- 
finitely) that imitation, so far as it 
is not mere amusement, but a 
means of education, has to follow 
the directions of the competent 
judge, ie. the philosopher. 

78 Rep. ii. 376 E #qq. (see p. 479), 
and in the Laws (see nt. 84). Rep. 
ii. 377 B is a representative pas- 
saze: mparov 5) july, ws Lorxer, 
éxigrarnréoy Tots pvdotorols, Kal 
bv ev av Kaddv Tonjowow, eyxpe- 
téov, by 5 ay ph, adroxpirdéoy’ 
Myths of the first kind are then to 
be introduced generally, 
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dishonourable things concerning the gods and _heroes.”® 
He wholly banishes from the State dramatic poetry, 
and though he permits to Epic the imitation of the 
speeches of other persons as well as simple narration, it 
is only in cases where these speeches would serve as a 
moral exemplar.” So that, as he says,*! nothing would 
remain of the whole Art of Poetry but hymns to the 
gods and praises of famous men. He will, moreover, 
permit only such music and metres as express a manly 
temper of mind in the various circumstances of life.” 
Lastly, he asserts that the same principles hold good 
with regard to the plastic arts.“ He speaks in a 
similar manner in the Laws, where special attention is 
likewise paid to music. All poems, songs, melodies, 
and dances are to represent moral dispositions, and to 
aim at strengthening the conviction that the virtuous 
man alone is happy, the wicked man always miserable. 
For this reason the productions of all these arts are to 
bestrictly watched over by the State,” and all innovations 
prohibited. The merit of artistic representations is to 
be decided, not by the taste of the multitude, but by that 
of the best and most virtuous persons,*’W—not by the 
masses who fill the seats in the theatre, but by selected 


79 ii, 376 F-iii, 392 E. 

% iii, 302 C-398 B, x. 595 A- 
608 B. In these discussions Plato 
has to do principally with Homer, 
and opens the controversy, x. 505 
BR, with words similar to Aristotle's 
Eth. N.i. 4 in beginning his po- 
lemic against Plato himself; gia 
yé ris pe Kal aldws éx maidds Exouga 
mepl ‘Ournpou dmoxwr0ter AEyew..- 
ANN’ ob yap med ye THS aAneelas 
Tynréos avinp, &c. 


51 x, 607 A. 

§2 i, 398 C-401 A, where par- 
ticnlars are given about the respec- 
tive harmonies and metres. 

8} Loc. cit. 401 B. 

4 11.633 A sqq., 660 E sqq., vii. 
800 B sqq.. 814 D saq. 

% 11.656 C, 671 D, vii. 8CO A, 
801 C sq., 813 A. 

86 ii. 656 D eqq., vii. 797 A-8CO 
B. 

ji, 658 E sqq. 
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judges. ‘The whole community is to be divided, 
according to age, into choirs, and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the elements of music is to be combined 
with the practice of the art, in order that suitable 
metres and melodies may be chosen in each case. All 
artistic conceits are to be banished from musical 
teaching ;*® no poem, dance, or measure is to be put 
forth without the consent of the authorities: and a 
selection of approved songs, melodies, and dances, some 
adapted for men and some for women, is to be com- 
piled.” Dramatic poetry_is allowed as a means of 
education; comedy is to instruct us about evil 
things, what we should avoid; tragedy about fair 
things, what we should strive after. Still, there must 
be public surveillance in the matter: none but slaves 
and foreigners may be introduced into comedy, and no 
ridicule of the citizens is to be allowed.” 

Plato has made no classification of the arts which 
in any way aspires to completeness. In treating of 
music, he distinguishes airs and melodies with rhythm™ 
from discourses and myths: then, with regard to the 
latter, he separates the contents from the form; and 
again he divides the form into narrative, imitative, and 
mixed.“ He elsewhere designates singing and dancing 


S ii, 664 B sqq., 667 B-671 A, 4 Ibid. 392 D-394 C; ch x, 


vii. 812 B. 595 A. Imitative poetry is di- 
® vii. 812 D sq. vided into comedy and tragedy, 
® vii. 800 A, 801 D,802 A sqq.; and under the latter epos is in- 

cf. 811 D sqq. cluded (Symp. 223 D; Rep. iii. 
* vii. 816 D sqq., xi. 935 D 394 C, x. 595 B, 607 A; Laws, 

8qq- vii. 816 D sqq.). A kind of defini- 
% Rep. ii. 308 B sq., 399 E. tion of tragedy is given in Phedr 


93 Néyor and Aé€és loc. cit. 392 C. 268 D. 
LL 
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as the two divisions of music, without farther pursuing 
the classification.” The plastic arts are always 
dismissed with a passing mention.” It is evident, 
therefore, that a theory of art did not lie within the 
scope of Plato’s design. 

He places Rhetoric or Discourse among the arts," 
as it is practised with a view to please rather than 
to benefit or instruct. We have already seen*®’ how 
low his estimation was of ordinary rhetoricians and 
their devices; and what reproaches he therefore casts 
upon their art. He, however, proposes to give Rhe- 
toric a higher aim. He requires from the orator 
dialectical training and scientific knowledge of the 
things on which he discourses, and ‘of the human 
souls which he desires to influence: that so he may 
be able to guide the wills and opinions of his hearers 
with skill and design.” He should place himself 
and his art in the service of God, and assist the 
true statesman in establishing the rule of right and 
morality. Rhetoric, as defined by Plato, is thus 
made an offshoct of Philosophy,’ pursuing the same 
moral ends. Yet they do not absolutely coincide 


% Laws, ii. 654 B, 672 E sqq. 

* As Rep. ii, 373 B, iii. 401 B, 
x. 596 B sgq., G01 C, 603 A, v. 472 
D; Polit. 288 C and elsewhere. 

* Gorg. 501 D syq.; cf Phadr. 
250 E sqq. 

8 P. 189 sq., with which further 
cf. Phiedr, 266 D sqq., 272 D sqq. 

® Phadr. 259 E-265 C, 269 K- 
274 B. Rhetoric is here treated 
from the point of view of its psychi- 
cal influence ; it is (261 A, 271 B) 


puxaywyla Tes bia Adywr, 

” Phedr, 273 E sq.; Gorg. 
480 B sq., 504 D sq. 527 C; 
Polit. 304 A sqq- 

For only he who knows the 
vos Tod Sdov is able to judge of 
and treat that of the soul rightly, 
and it is only from philosophy 
that the orator can create the 
yn dAdvour Kal wavry TeXecLOUpydor, 
which he requires, Phedr. 269 E 
sqq- 
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The philosopher instructs his hearers by imparting 
truth, and guides them methodically to discover it; 
the rhetorician seeks only to persuade, and to work upon 
their wills and inclinations: 1? and, as the majority of 
mankind is incapable of scientific knowledge, he can 
only rely on probabilities, and must not hesitate to 
deceive those whom he wishes to convince.’ Plato 
himself, in his dialogues, thus intermingles popular 
rhetorical discourses with scientific enquiries, and 
introduces myths in this manner with great effect. 
But the philosopher alone is in a position to 
employ Rhetoric rightly ; he alone, or (what to Plato 
is the same thing) the true statesman, can decide on 
the application of this art. Rhetoric can only be 
regarded as an instrument by means of which the 
philosopher brings his principles to bear on the 
unphilosophic many. Little value attaches to its 
specific task, and when it loses sight of its connection 


12 Tts province is (Polit. 204 C) 
7d mweworixdy WAHOous TE Kai bxAou 
bd puPoroylas GdAa wh 61d Kedax7s, 
—it is (nt. 4) a leading of souls: 
mwedd yap év rovrw (the soul) moe- 
eiv émcxepet (Pheedr. 271 A). 

103 This is assumed in the Phe- 
drus; in 261 D sqq., 273 D, the 
necessity of dialectic for the orator 
is pointed out by the remark that he 
who is ué\Nwr drarioew perv dddov, 
avros b¢ wh ararjoecGac must know 
in what things are like and un- 
like. This noone can know unless 
he knows 8 é€orw €xacrov trav 
bvrwy. The elxds rots modXors 
arises de’ duocérnra Tod dAnOois, but 
he who knows the truth can most 
easily find what is like the trath, 


This in itself might be said from the 
hostile point of view; but the Po- 
liticus, he cit., assumes that the 
true art of statesmanship makes use 
of rhetoric (the art of unscientific 
persuasion) under certain circnms 
stances, and in the Republic (see 
p- 503) Plato declares the ‘lies,’ 
1c. the myths, to be an indis- 
pensable means of education, es- 
pecially for youth, 

14 (Cf, Hirzel, Ueber das Rhe- 
terische und seine Bedeutung bei 
Plato (Lpz. 1871), who, however, 
govs rather too far in identifying 
the rhetorical and mythical ele- 
ment. . 

1 As intimated by the Pheedrus, 
273 E sq. 
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with Philosophy it sinks into a flattering, dilettante 
art.!"* 

Plato institutes no particular enquiry into the rules 


of Rhetoric, nor is this to be expected, considering the 
subordinate place he assigns to it. 


196 See p. 189 sq. and Phedr. 260 E. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LATER FORM OF PLATONIC DOCTRINE.—THE LAWS. 


WE have hitherto confined ourselves to those sources 
which most clearly show us the Platonic system in its 
original purity. Is this, however, its one and only 
form, or did it undergo a later remodelling at the 
hands of its author? In support of the second of these 
theories two testimonies may be cited: the statements 
of Aristotle with regard to Plato's doctrine, and the 
treatise called the Laws. We are told by Aristotle 
that Plato, in the discourses which Aristotle heard 
from him, took a very different view of the main tenets 
of his system from that contained in his works. He had 
at first extended the sphere of Ideas to all that is an 
object of thought; he subsequently restricted it to natural 
objects.’ In order to express the combination in Ideas 
of Unity and Plurality, he designated Ideas as numbers, 
and he made the distinction between these Ideal numbers 
and mathematical numbers to consist in this: that the 
former differ from one another in kind, and, therefore, 
cannot be reckoned together ; while the latter are alike 
in kind and therefore there is no difficulty in so 


1 See p. 275, 128. 
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definite logical succession, 
He also taught that Ideas arise 


numbers there is none.” 


out of two elements,® the One and the Unlimited. 
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Among Ideal numbers there exists a 


but among mathematical 


The 


Unlimited he more precisely described as the Great-and- 
Small; and, so far as numbers result from it, as inde- 


finite duality. 


2 See p. 254 sqq.; 279, 146. The 
assertion of Philoponus, De An. C, 
2m. that all Ideas are decads, is 
rightly rejected by Brandis, ii. a. 
318. 

3 Aristotle says that he used 
the word crotxeia to signify these, 
Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 12: ras 


Gpxas &s aroxeta Kadotow ov 
Karas drodidiacw. See also De 
An. i. 2, 404 b. 25 (see 831, 


103) and the qnotation, p. 369, 
14. 
4 (f. besides the evidences given, 
p. 800, 16; pp. 506, 321, 327 sq, 
p.270, 145, my Plat. Stud. 217 sqq., 
and Susemihl, Genet. Entw,. ii. 500 
sqq., 5382 sqq. T cannot, however, 
agree with Susemihl in his rejee- 
tion, p. 533 sq., of the statements 
about the indefinite dyad, which 
Alexander derived from the Aris- 
totelian treatise on the Good (Alex, 
ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 33 and i. 
9,990 b.17; Schol. 551 a. 31 sqq. ; 
567 b. 31 sqq. Ch Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. ; Schol. 362 a, 7). (This trea- 
tise Susemihl with Rose declares 
to be spurious.) Alexander says 
that, as the Ideas are numbers, 
the principles of numbers are also 
the principles of the Ideas. These 
principles are the monad and 
the dyad; the latter because 
it is the first non-unit (apdrn 
mapa 76 év), and contains in itself 
the Many-and-Few. Vato further 


The One he identified with the Good, 


assigned the tcov to unity, and 
the dscov to trepoxy) and éX- 
Aecyus, because all inequality exists 
between two terms, a great and a 
small, a Urepéxor and an é\Xetror. 
Hence he called the dyad indefi- 
nite, becanse neither the bwepéxor 
nor the bwrepexduevoy as such is 
definite (apiovévor), but indefinite 
and unlimited. But if this in- 
definite dyad is limited by the 
unit, it becomes the number two. 
This is the first in which the 
double and the half occur. The 
double and the half are definite 
kinds of the vrepéxov and imepe- 
xspevov, which can only spring 
from these latter by being li- 
mited by the unit, the principle 
of all determination and limita- 
tion. ‘The number two (4 dvds 
mh é€v rots dptOuots) has therefore 
the wnit and the Great-and-Small 
for its principles. Susemihl ob- 
jects to this exposition on the 
ground that the mathematical num- 
Ler two is thus derived imme- 
diately from the unit and the 
definite dyad; and that mathe- 
matical numbers (the Ideas being 
left out of consideration) are 
explained to be the first elements 
of things, next to the unit and the 
infinite, I cannot, however, find 
this in Alexander. He says, indeed, 
that Plato, accofding to Aristotle, 
év trois wept 7 ’Ayaéod made the 
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or the highest Idea.° 
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Intermediate between the Ideas 


and material things he placed the sphere of mathe- 


matics.® 


From numbers, in their combination with 


the Great-and-Small, he derived magnitudes ;’ the line 
from the number two, the plane from the number three, 


the solid from the number four; 


unit and the dyad dpxds rév re 
dpiOuGr xal rév byrwr ardvrwv. But 
he does not say that these num- 
bers are meant to be mathema- 
tical numbers; on the contrary, 
if their principles are intended to 
be the principles of all things, we 
should rather have to understand 
the numbers which are identical 
with the Ideas, viz. the Ideal nom- 
bers. Of these Aristotle says, 
Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18, 37: ‘be- 
cause the Ideas are the causes of 
everything else. Plato considered 
their elements to be the elements 
of things,’ and ‘Plato made the 
material principle a dyad, because 
numbers’ (in our text the read- 
ing is fw rav rpdtwv, which how- 
ever is a gloss, cf. p. 329, 98) ‘can 
conveniently be derived from this.’ 
This view removes the scruples in 
my Plat. Stud. p, 222. 

5 See p. 284 sq.; cf. also Arist. 
Metaph, xii. 10, 1075 a. 34 and 
Eth. End. i. 8, 1218 a, 24, where 
the Platonic doctrine of the Idea 
of the Good is met by the objec- 
tion: wapdBoros 5é xal 7 dwdde.cis 
Sri 7d év adrd 7d dyabdy (the argu- 
ment, however, which is cited fer 
the position that the unit xa@ 
ard is the Good, is doubtful), dre 
ol dpOpol éplevrac (sc. Tob évds). 

® See the quotation, p. 256, 100 
and Metaph, 1. 8, end; i. 9, 991 b. 
27; Plat. Stud. 225 sq. 

7 Cf, also note 10, 


* and here again he 


8 Arist. De An. i. 2; see 331, 103; 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 21 (ef. 
Plat. Stud. 237 sq.) : moder yap 
[ol ras das rePéuevoc] ra weyedn ex 
Ths Uys cal dpiOpod, éx pev rijs 
buddos Ta pjxyn, éx tpiddos 5 lows 
Ta éwlweda, ex dé ris Terpddos Ta 
omepea Kal €& GAwv dpiudv 
diaptper yap ovdévy. vii. 11, 1036 
b. 12: (rwés, the Pythagoreans) 
dvdyouot mdvra els tods dpOpuods 
kal ypaupijs rov Néyov rdv Tov Svo 
ewal pacw. Kal trav ras iddas 
ANeydeTwr of per avroypauuhy Ti 
Sudda, cl 5é 7d etdos THs ypaup7js. 
Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6 (see vol. i. 
325, 2); Pseudo-Alex. ad xiii. 9 
(ibid. 349, 4). Beside this deriva- 
tion of spatial magnitude, is a 
second, according to which the line 
was reduced to the Long-and- 
Short, the superficies to the Broad- 
and- Narrow, the solid to the Deep- 
and-Shallow (or the High-and-Low 
Baéd xal rawewwéyv), as kinds of the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph. i. 
9, 992 a. 10; and likewise acc. to 
Alex. ad loc. in the treatise epi 
procopias. Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 7; xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11. De An. 
lor. cit.). Lut how these two ex- 
planations stand in detail, whether 
the Long-and-Short is meant to 
arise from the combination of the 
Great-and-Small with the dyad, 
the Broad-and-Narrow from _ its 
combination with the triad, the 
Deep-and-Shallow from its combi- 
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distinguished Ideal from mathematical magnitudes, in 
making the former arise out of Ideal, and the latter 


out of mathematical numbers.’ 


But, in the discourses 


which Aristotle heard, Plato does not seem to have 
entered much into Physics,!’ though he constantly 
reduces particular phenomena either to the One and 


numbers, or to the Unlimited, or to both." 


nation with the quadruple, and 
then out of these the line, super- 
ficies, and solid, or whether, in- 
versely, the line was derived from 
the combination of the dyad with 
the Long-and-Short, the superficies 
from the combination of the triad 
with the Broad-and-Narrow, &c., 
cannot be determined either from 
Aristotle or from his interpreters. 
Susemihl’s conjectures (ii. 544) on 
Plato's construction cf — spatial 
magnitude are doubtful. Aristotle 
says Metaph. i. 9, 992 a, 20, that 
Plato did not admit the point in 
his deduction, because he asserted 
that the point was only a geome- 
trical hypothesis. Instead of the 

int he said ‘beginning of the 

ine ;’ and this led him to the as- 

sertion of indivisible lines. I 
must concede to Schwegler and 
Bonitz ad loc. and Brandis, ii. a. 
813, that this assertion is ac- 
tually attributed to him; it is 
not clearly more strange than the 
tupposition of smallest superficies 
in the elementary theories of 
the Timeus. Alex. ad loc., knew 
it in Plato from the present pas- 
sage only, 

® Metaph. i, 9, 992 b. 13 sqq.; 
xiii. 6, 1080 b. 23 sq. 

1 See pp. 74, 329; Plat. Stud. 
266 sq., and ef. Theophrastus’ ar- 
gument, Metaph. p. 312, Brand 
(Fragm. xii, 12, Wimm.) against 


Nor does 


those who suppose the & and 
the dvds dépiros* robs yap dp:8- 
phovs yevricartes Kal ra éwiweda 
kal ra oapara oxeddv TadANa ra- 
parelrovet rhhv bcow éparrbuerac 
xal rogotro pévov Sndoivres Gri 
Ta péev awd ris dopicrov dbuddos, 
olov Tbwos Kai xevdy cal drretpor (cf. 
the Pythagorean theory, Pt. i. 376 
sq.; 3 A), 7a 8 awd Tav dpOudy 
xal rod évd; olovy Yuxh Kal &\N’ 
drra, xpévov 3° dua (time, however, 
originates fiom both at once, from 
the indefinite dyad and the unit), 
xai otpavdy xai érepa 8H wreilw" 
rod & obpavod wepi cal trav Nowwrdy 
ovdeuiay Ere wovotvrat urelay, These 
expressions can only refer to Plato : 
for Theophrastus continues, ‘ Speu- 
sippus and the rest, with the excep- 
tion of Xenocrates and yerhaps 
Histiwnus, give the same account. 
Plato, however, takes the derived 
péxpe Tav eipnudvwr, ol 5 (Spen- 
bippus and the rest) rav apyav pover. 

1 Cf. preceding note, ard Eu- 
demus apud Simpl. Phys. 98 b. m. 
(Schol. 360 a. 8; Eud. Fragm. 
Kd. Sp. Nr. 27): WWAdrwv 8 7d 
péya cal puxpdy Kal 7d wh dp xal rd 
dvapadoy kal dca rovras émi ravrd 
pepe: Thy klyonow Adyar. . . TO 
aédpiorov Kad@s éwl thy xlyyjow ol 
Tlv@ayopetoe cal 6 Iddtww émipé- 
povow. We may compare the 
mention made by Aristotle him- 
self, in the passage here para- 
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he exactly explain how this Unlimited, or Great-and- 
Small,—which is in the Ideas as in all things,—is 
related to corporeal Matter. Aristotle remarks on 
the omission, and it is easy to see from this how he 
himself arrived at the actual identification of the 
Unlimited and Matter, which cannot with justice be 
ascribed to Plato, even in his later life.’ The few 
further particulars that have been handed down to us 
respecting these oral discourses are of little impor- 
tance;'* but the statement that he added to the 
four elements Ether, as the first of the five bodies," 


phrased by Endemus, Phys. iii. 2, 
201 b. 20, of the assertion (0c 
pdokoves): éreprynta kal dnodrnra 
kal 7d phy dv eivac Thy xivnow, and 
the objection to the Platonic doc- 
trine of Ideas in Metaph. i. 9, 992 
b. 7: ef wey Eorat raira xivnos 
(if this—the Great-and-Smal!—is 
to he motion), 59Aov dre xuvjoerac 
ra ey. Cf. the unregulated mo- 
tion of the so-called matter in 
the Timeus (see pp. 391; 303, 
20), and particularly ‘Tim. 57 
FE (supra, 379, 35). The deriva- 
tion of the soul from the unli- 
mited can only be brought into 
harmony with the principle that 
the soul is the cause of all 
motion (sse p. 344) if, by the mo- 
tion which originates from the 
unlimited, is meant merely the 
mutability peculiar to sensible 
things, the change of Becoming 
and perishing. This is found else- 
where ; cf. p. 352, 143. 

12 See p. 321 sqq.- 

13 Besides the instances adduced, 
. 831, 103; p. 397, 23, we find as 
wlonging to these discourses a de- 
finition of man in Aristotle, Anal. 


Post. ii. 5, 92 a. 1 (cf. Top. vi. 
10, 148 «#. 15), similar to that 
in the Politicus, 266 A sqq.; Part. 
Anim. i. 2,642 b. 10 sqq. ; a classi- 
fication of birds from the dcacpé- 
ges (see 46, 5); Gen. et corr. ii. 
3, 330 b. 15 (see supra, loc cit.), 
a classification of the elements 
from the same treatise; Top. vi. 
2, 140 a. 3, some Platonic exprer- 
sions, Diogenes, iii. 80, avowedly 
alter Aristotle, probably also out 
of the ‘cla-sifications’ (cf v. 23), 
gives the classification of Goods 
into spiritual, bodily, and external, 
quoted by Arist. Eth. N. i. 8, 
1098 b. 12; cf Plat. Rep. ix. 
591 B_ sqq.; Laws, v, 728 C 
sqq.; but especially Laws, v. 
743 E. 

44 To prove that Plato assumed 
five aw\G@ owpara corresponding 
to the five regular solids, Sim- 
plicius, in three passages (Phys, 
268 a. n.; Schol. 427 a, 15; De 
Celo, 8 b. 16; 41 a. 1; Karst. 
Schol, 470 a, 26; 474 a. 11), quotes 
from Xenocrates’ treatise, wepi Tod 
TlAdrwvos Biov, the words: ‘7a per 
ov gga obrw wddw biypeiro, els 
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deserves attention, since, if true, it shows a departure 
from his original doctrine, and an approximation to the 
Pythagoreans. 

The practical tendency of the Laws contrasts at 
first sight very strikingly with the abstract character of 
the enquiries we have just been considering. Yet there 
are certain common traits by which we can discover in 
both Plato's advanced age. We find in each, for ex- 
ample, a greater amount of dogmatism, a decline of 
dialectical power and versatility, a leaning to the 
Pythagorean doctrines, a predilection for mathematical 
symbols. The Republic makes Philosophy the ground- 
work of rational political life, and, presupposing philo- 
sophic rulers, plans the State purely from the Idea; the 
Laws seek to show us how far, and through what 
means, the State may be adequate to its task without 
this presupposition. It is not denied that the institu- 
tions of the Republic are greatly superior; but, while 
Plato at first never doubted the practicability of these 
institutions, and placed in them all his hopes for the 
welfare of mankind; while in his pattern State the 
philosopher alone was allowed to take part in the 
government,” in the Laws we are told’ that among 
gods or the sons of gods such a State might indeed 


lééas re xat péon, wdvra rpérov forced to attribute this deviation 
dracpdv, ews els Ta wdvrwv crocxeta from his earlier doctrine (men- 
ddixero TOv Spor, & 5) wévre cxH- tioned p. 871 sq ) to Plato himself, 
para kal gdpara wvduater, els at- and not to bis scholars; on whom 
Oépa kal wip xal bdwp xal yi kal see —— xy. and xvi. (Xeao- 
dépa.’ The evidence is so definite, crates, Epinomis). 

articularly in the statement that 1S See p. 483, 85. 

lato called the five elements révre — 38 V. 739 D sq, with which cf, 
oxipara kal copara, that we are Rep. ix, 592 B, vil. 807 B. 
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exist, and that in no other could the ideal of the State 
be represented, but that in this dialogue we must be 
satisfied with the second best.!’7 The author has con- 
vinced himself that laws must be adapted to the nature 
of the country and people;'* he only wishes to pro- 
pound such as might possibly be brought into operation 
by his countrymen and contemporaries. Accordingly 
we find in this work little or no mention of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Platonic system, or of the 
philosophic training of the rulers. God or Reason is, 
indeed, still to reign in‘the State; Law (vduoe) is ex- 
pressly defined as the distribution of mind or Reason 
(vot Savon) ;'° the supreme end of the State is still 
Virtue, and that happiness of the citizens which is 
conditional on virtue.”? But this rnle of reason and of 
virtue is not now apprehended as the rule of philo- 
sophers ; the wisdom which is to guide the State is not 
The theory of Ideas, 
with which all the institutions of the Republic are 


conceived as scientific knowledge. 


ultimately connected, is only once mentioned in the 
Laws; and even then it is left doubtful whether 
the Platonic Ideas, as distinguished from the Socratic 
concepts, are meant. The dialectical knowledge of 


Ideas, which in the Republic is the goal of all intel- 


lectual training, and the 


Vv Against Steinbart’s attempt 
to invalidate this explanation, and 
represent the change in Plato's 
political point of view as less 
than it really is, cf. Susemihl, ii. 
619 sqq. 

SV. 747 D sq. 

#9 TV, 713 A, E (cf. 715 E sqq.): 


4 


indispensable condition of 


Scuv av wd\eww wh Geds GAA 
Tis Gpxy Ovnrds ovx Eore kaxdy 
avrots ovdé wévwv dvddvits: a 
remodelling of the celebrated ex- 
pression of the Republic (see 
note 22). 

” See p. 465, 12. 
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participation in the government, is now reduced to the 
first elements of the scientific method: there is no 
longer question of a life-long education to Philosophy, 


such as the earlier dialogue demands. 


The Republic 


hopes for the realization of its State when rulers become 
philosophers ; the Laws, when they become upright and 


prudent. 


Where the former speaks of Philosophy, the 


latter substitutes morality and practical wisdom: as 


*1 The only reminiscence in the 
Laws of the scientific demands of 
the Republic is in the magis- 
tracy conspicuous above the gene- 
ral mass of the people for its 
higher knowledge, which is to 
form the depositary of the wis- 
dom of the state, xii, 951 A sqq. ; 
xi, 951 © sqq. (see p. 538 sq.). From 
the members of this magistracy 
it is required that they should 
be able to give an account of the 
object of the state and the foun- 
dations of the Laws ({62 A sq. ; 
966 B; cf. 951 B sq.) to mpds 
play idday éx r&v mow cal davo- 
polwy Brérew (965 C); that they 
should know not only the indivi- 
dual virtues, but the common es- 
sence of virtue, that they should 
generally be able to understand 
and to teach the true nature of the 
good and the beautiful. But un- 
mistakable as is the reference to 
philosophy us the necessary com- 
pletion of the political praxis, the 
treatise before us does not go 
beyond these clementary indica- 
tions, Its object is not to de- 
sctibe the actnal State of philo- 
sophers ; and though from our gene- 
ral knowledge of Platonic doctrine 
we cannot doubt that Plato, as 
the author of the Laws, meant 
by the pia lida what he other- 


wise calls the eidos, or Idea, the 
reader is not obliged, cither by 
this expression or by the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, to un- 
derstand more than the simple 
concept. The Ideas are here 
touched upon only on their logi- 
cal side, so far as they coincide 
with the Socratic concepts ; there 
is not a word in reference to their 
distinctive metaphysical determi- 
nation, nor to their self-existence, 
their objective reality. I, there- 
fore, maintain the correctness of 
my assertion (in the second edi- 
tion of the present work), as 
against Susemihl and others (Suse- 
mihl, ii. 576 sqq.; cf. Steinhart, 
vii. 359), that there is no mention 
of the theory of Ideas in the 
Laws. The theory of Ideas as 
such is not mentioned there. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I have altered the wording 
of the above, 

“= With the passage in the 
Laws, iv. 712 d sqq-, compare 
Rep. v. 473 C sqq., e.g. in the 
Laws: drav els ratrév TO Ppoveiy 
te Kal cwopovety 7 peylorn biva- 
pus € dvOpdrw Evurésn, thre wo- 
Nerelas ris dplorns Kai vduowv 
Tur Tootrwr pierat yeveots, A\Aws 
be od ph wore yévnrat; in the 
Republic: av ph ol piddcopor 
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to morality and wisdom being only attainable through 
Philosophy, nothing definite is said.*% But in propor- 
tion as the philosophic basis of political life disappears, 
the religious basis becomes more prominent. There is 
a solemnity and devoutness in the very style and tone 
of the Laws; and throughout, the gods play a most 
important part.* This trait has a still greater in- 
fluence on the contents of the dialogue. The whole 
constitution is made to depend on religion. Even in 
the choice of a site for the new city the first thing is 
to make sure that oracles and demons do not inhabit 
it. The work of legislation is to be begun by the 
invocation of the gods: the direction of it, both general 
and particular, is to be confided to them. All good 
that is to be found in political life is their gift: the 
highest end of all endeavour is to become like them, 
the best means of happiness is to honour them. Every 
part of the country is to be consecrated to some god, 
hero, or demon: tutelary deities are to preside over 
the different classes of the citizens. Sacrifices, feasts 
and sacred choruses are to be the most important 
business of the citizens all their life long. The trans- 
gressor of the laws, whether of petty laws or great, sins 
directly against the gods. The settlement of religious 
institutions is a weighty and difficult matter: the viola- 
tion of these institutions the most dreadful of all 


. : ; : UC 
tov <vuuréoy, Stvapuls re woherex) we can only get, with the help 


Kai ditocodia, ... ob« dere xaxady of the Republic, a very indefinite 
matha rais wodeow, x.7.A.; Cf. p. conclusion. 
467. 4 Cf. Plat. Stud. 71 sqq. 

*3 Even from the passage al- 


Baci\evowow ... xalrodro els rav- ready quoted, xii. 965 A s 4 
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crimes.” Considerable importance is ascribed to the 
daemons and heroes; the former especially are reverenced 
next to the gods, as the lordsand masters of men and their 
helpers amidst the ills of life*® In the Laws as in the 
Republic there is a demand for a purification, if a less 
thorough one,” of the popular faith from all that is 
unworthy in it and dangerous to morals; * and while 
religious belief is grounded on law and tradition,” 
and blasphemous doctrines are threatened with heavy 
penalties,” there is yet to be added to this belief a 
conviction based upon intelligence. To this end, the 
existence of the gods, their care for men, and their 
incorruptible justice, are demonstrated in detail.*! 
Mathematics are then brought into connection with 
theology, in a way very characteristic of the Laws, 
and of its intermediate position between the ordinary 
aud the philosophic stand-point. In the scientific 


* Cf. Plat, Stud. p. 46; Laws, sq. The words xa@dwep of xara 


vy. 747 E; iv. 712 B; xi. o34C; 
ii, 653 Cy 665 A; iii, G91 D sqq.; 
iv. 715 E sqq. 3 xii. OAL A sq. 5 vii. 
799 A sqq. ; vill. 885 E; 848 D; 
v. 720 Esq. ; 738 D; xii. 946 B 
sqq.; 953 E; viii, 842 E sq.; xi. 
917 D; 920 Dsqq. ; x. 909 FE; ix. 
854 A; x. 884 A, Further refer- 
ences, p. 473. 

*8 See iv. 717 B; vy. 738 D; 747 
E; vi. 771); vil. 801 E; 818 C; 
viii. R18 DD; ix. 8530; 877A; x. 
006 A; xi, 914 B. 

7 See p. 463 sq. I cannot 
attribute any weight to the dis- 
tinction between the visible gods 
(the stars) and those who are 
worshipped in images, xi, 930 E 


vopev bvres Oeol, x. YO4 A, in the 
connection in which they stand, 
give no suitable meaning, and 
appear to be a glo:s. We cannot 
appeal to this passage to prove 
that Plato in the Laws treats the 
p'pular gods merely as symbols of 
the rcal gods. 

*S Susemibl, ii. 588, with refer. 
ence to vil. 804 A sq.; xi. 930 E 
sq.; ix. $70 D sq.; 872 D sqq. ; 
and elsewhere. 

7° As ix. 927 A with regard to 
the belief in immortality. 

30 x. 907 D sqq.; see p. 473. 

yx. $85 B vu7 D; ece p. 463 
sqq. 
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exposition of his metaphysics, Plato had approxi- 
mated considerably to the Pythagoreans ; but in the 
Laws, Mathematics altogether take the place of Philo- 
sophy. He is not satisfied, even now, with the ordinary 
education by means of music and gymnastic ; the higher 
dialectical education he purposely sets aside ; nothing, 
therefore, remains but to close with that which ought 
properly to be a preparatory stage of Philosophy,— 
a mediatising between Opinion and dialectical Thought, 
—viz. mathemetical science. In this we must now 
seek for that perfecting of ordinary morality which 
in the original Platonic State had been effected by 
Philosophy. 

There are two things, according to the Laws,” 
which afford a firm foundation for the fear of God, and 
alone make a man capable of filling a public office, 
and of entering into the guild of the more highly 
cultivated. The one is that he should be convinced of 
the superiority of the soul over the body. The other, 
that he should recognise the reason that directs the 
heavenly bodies, should acquire the necessary musical 
and mathematical knowledge, and should apply it to 
the harmonious formation of his character, Instead 
of pure Philosophy, we have here the mathema- 
tics which, in their combination with religion, 
music, and ethics, are peculiar to the Pythagoreans, 
Mathematics, we are assured, are not only of the 
greatest use in life and in all the arts, but they 
also arouse the understanding, make the unteachable 


® xii, 967 D sq. 
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docile, and the dull inventive.* They are especially 
valuable to religion, for they teach us to recognise 
the Divine wisdom in the ordering of the stars, 
and prevent our blaspheming the heavenly gods by 
false assertions concerning their courses.** Hence 
arises the principle*® that the whole economy of 
our lives, even to the smallest particulars, must be 
precisely and symmetrically determined by number and 
measure. Hence the emphasis with which citizens of 
the State are enjoined to honour similarity and equality, 
and sameness and agreement, in number and in all 
that is fair and good.** Hence the value that is set on 
a classification of the citizens as perfect and accurate 
as it can be made.” Hence, too, the preference for 
arithmetical enumerations, by which this work is dis- 
tinguished above all Plato's other works.** There can 
be no doubt that we are now on a different level 
from that of the Republic;* the only question is 


By. 747 A gq. 

4 vii, 821 A sqq.; xii. 967 D 
sq. It is a mistake to suppose 
that an enquiry into the Being 
of God is forbidden in the first 
of these passages (Cic. N. Dy i. 
12, 30; Clemens, Strom. v. 585 
B, &>.; cf. Ast ad loc.). Plato 
is finding fault with the prevalent 
prejudice against Meteorosophy : 
ef. Krische, Forschungen, i. 187 sq. 

® y, 746 D sq. 
. 741 AL 

8 y, 737 E sq.; cf. 745 B; vi 
756 B; 771 A sqa. 

* For proofs, ct. Plat. Stud. 48. 

® Snsemihl, ii. S01 sqq., is 
quite right in referring to kindred 
expressions in other writings ; but 


the quantitative relation in which 
the mathematical element stands 
to the other elements is diffe- 
rent in this place. Philosophy 
proper, Dialectics (to which Ma- 
theinatics is elsewhere subordi- 
nated), receives a not very defi- 
nite consideration at the end of 
the whole treatise: v. p. 811, 1. 
In the rest of the exposition it 
withdraws, and mathematics takes 
its place. If, on the other hand, 
the accurate classification of the 
citizen society, the pedantry (ope- 
kpo\oyia, v. 746 LE) noticed by 
Plato himself, of determining every- 
thing according to number and 
proportion, be intended to serve 
practical ends, it cannot be msi- 
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whether Plato had himself abandoned his earlier point 
of view, or had merely exchanged it, in regard to his 
readers, fur another that was more generally compre- 
hensible. 

As the ethics of the Laws are no longer, like those 
of the Republic, founded on Philosophy, they must 
necessarily assume an altered form. The Laws, indeed, 
still recognise four chief virtues, but the concept and 
mutual relation of these virtues is by no means the 
same. ‘The requirement of a strictly philosophic educa- 
tion being now abandoned, there appears in the place 
of scientific cognition, practical good sense or under- 
standing, which, in itself, presupposes no higher know- 
ledge. Instead of intellectual wisdom, the Laws speak 
more vaguely, and rather with reference to action, of 
prudential wisdom, or sagacity (@pévnorg); and in 
this we can only recognise ordinary virtue. Prudence 
or sagacity consists in harmonising all inclinations 
and aversions with reason.** This, according to Plato, 
is also the essence of temperance or self-control 
(swppostyn) ; which here so entirely coincides with 
wisdom, that it is even said to include it in itself,j— 


taken that, as opposed to the quan- 
titative equality to be obtained 
in this way, the qualitative differ- 
ences of men and their relations 
are inadequate. 

4 j, 631 C: of divine Goods, 
the first is ¢péynots, the second 
the cudpuv Puyxijs thts, éx 5¢ rovrww 
per’ dvdpelas xpabévrwy rplrov ay 
etn dixatoctvn, Téraprov 5é dvdpeia. 
a 632 E; xii. 963 C; cf. x. 906 


#1 jii, 689 A sqq. The greatest 
ignorance is the dki:agwrla Avrns Te 
kai 7Sovijs mpds Thy Kara ddbyor 
défav; the main point in dpdynors 
is the cvzdwvla in this respect. 
The man in whom this is found, 
is to be called wise (codds, 
copia), however wanting he may 
be in other knowledge. Cf. 688 
A: the highest virtue is gpévyots 
kal vots kal défa per’ Epwrbs re kat 
émOuplas rcvras érou évns. 
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to be that which makes us like God, and from 
which all other excellences derive their value.” Cou- 
rage, on the contrary, is decidedly depreciated in 
the Laws. It is represented as the least and worst 
part of virtue, a merely natural quality which is 
not necessarily combined with wisdom, and is shared 
with children and with animals:* legislation must, 
therefore, be directed to the education of the citizens 
in temperance rather than courage.‘ In all these 
details it is clear that the ordinary notion of vir- 
tue is alone presupposed.” That deeper conception 
which makes virtue to consist in an internal rela- 
tion between the parts of the soul is wanting, and 
must be wanting, because the tripartite division of the 
soul is itself passed over in silence. Justice, the 
essence of which the Republic had sought in the 
harmony of the parts of the soul, is here more popularly 
designated as a mixture of the other virtues; * this 


# iv. 710 A; 716 C; iii. 696 B Susemihl’s opposition (ii. 615 sq.), 
8qq- I cannot withdraw the view ex- 


* 3, 630 E eq.; xii. 963 E; ef. 
i. 630 C, D; 631 C; 667 A and 
supra, p. 451,46. We find a si- 
milar statement (iv. 710 A) as to 
cwpootvn, but only in so far as it 
is treated as a mere natural dispo- 
sition; from this dyuwéns cwdpo- 
ctvn, the inclination to temperance 
innate even in children and ani- 
mals, cwppootvy in a higher sense, 
including in itself knowledge, is 
distinguished. The expressions as 
to courage are not thus modified; 
iley mostly relate to courage as one 
of the four cardinal virtues, which 
it is not when regarded as a mere 
natural disposition, In spite of 


pressed here, however strange it 
may seem to.him, 

# See the first two books, from 
633 C onwards. 

* Cf. also v. 733 E sq. and 
Plat. Stud. 35. 

4 Even in iii. 689 A; ix. 863 B, E, 
this is hardly intimated. The dull 
argumentation, i. 626 D sqq., seems 
to be directed not against that 
doctrine itself, but only against 
the conclusion that there must be 
an internal strife in the soul if a 
man is to speak of a victory over 
himself. 

*” See note 40, and p. 476 sq..- 
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only conveys an uncertain hint that it is the virtue 
which comprehends them all. This dialogue treats 
solely of the virtue which is possible without philosophic 
culture, and apprehends that virtue simply as it pre- 
sents itself to common observation. 

The same holds good of the main content of the 
Laws, the outline of the constitution. The philo- 
sophic absolutism of the Republic is in principle given 
up; its very first condition, a special class of philo- 
sophers, trained and perpetuated by regular scientific 
nstruction, is absent. Of the three ranks in the 
Republic, the Laws in fact recognise only the second. 
The first, as before remarked, does not exist; the third 
is excluded from the community of citizens, for trade 
and agriculture are to be carried on by means of 
foreigners and slaves. But, as we shall presently find, 
the citizens are to receive essentially the same educa- 
tion, and are in the same stage of culture, as that 
assigned in the Republic to the warriors. The problem 
of the Laws, therefore, is to make the best of this 
element, to discover what constitution and manner of 
ife are most adapted to it. It is clear that this con- 
stitution must differ considerably from that of the 
Republic, even though the latter may still remain the 
ideal which is constantly to be kept in view, and is to 
be imitated as nearly as possible. 

Among these inevitable alterations we find, in the 
first place, that particular legislation which Plato had 


48 Cf. Hermann De vestigiis in- libros indagandis, Marb. 1836, 
stitutorum yeterum, imprimis Atti- p. 9 
-corum, per Platonis de Legibus 
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before repudiated *’ becomes a necessity in such a state 
as we are now considering. The perfect statesman, 
indeed (this is reiterated in the Laws*’), should have 
no law set over him; for knowledge can never be the 
servant of another, but must everywhere take the com- 
mand. ‘This perfect statesman, however, is nowhere to 
be found ; hence the attempt of the Laws to seek out 
the best possible substitute in the State which is without 
him. Here, then, we have the very contingency which 
Plato had foreseen in the Politicus: we must choose 
the second best alternative, law and order, which 
cannot, indeed, provide for all cases, though they can 
for the greater number.*' The law must fill the place 
of the true ruler. While, therefore, in the Republic, 
Plato had entered very slightly into the details of 
legislation, he now enlarges greatly upon them. All 
the circumstances of life, down to the most: trivial, are 
regulated by definite enactments.*? Nothing is more 
urgently insisted on than obedience to the laws, of 
which the magistrates are merely the ministers or 
servants ;°° against nothing are we more earnestly 
warned than innovations in the existing institutions.** 
Where true knowledge exists, laws are troublesome 
and superfluous; where true knowledge is wanting, 
it becomes necessary that the legislation should be as 
precise and rigid as possible. Yet, even upon this sup- 


® Seo p. 468, 25 and p. 472, 40. _ necessarily passed = even by the 
50 ix. 875 C sq. Laws, viii. 843 E; B. 
51 Laws, loc. cit.; cf. Polit. 297 se Eg. iv. 715 Be sqq-; ¥. 729 
a 300 A sqq.; supra, p. 468, 25, D; vi. 762 E. 
5 Cf, vii. 797 A sqq. ; ii. 656 C 
is Some particular pvints are sqq.; xii. 949 E; vi. 772 C. 
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position, the principle of knowledge is to be so far 
recognised that the citizens are not to obey the 
laws mechanically, but from a consciousness of their 
necessity.” If men are destitute of philosophic 
knowledge, they can at least act from right opi- 
nion. Hence those special preambles to the laws,” 
which would be unsuitable for actual legislation,*’ 
but may easily be accounted for in this work, 
from its intermediate position between the ordinary 
and the ideal State, the problem it sets itself, 
and the stage of culture it presupposes in its ci- 
tizens. 

If we enquire further into the constitution of the 
State, we shall see that an aristocracy of the wise, such 
as Plato at first demanded, is here impossible, for the 
reason already given. A class of philosophers, able, 
by their superior knowledge, to direct the com- 
monwealth from a higher point of view, does not 
exist in the State of the Laws. This State is restricted 
to ordinary virtue, and right opinion the basis of 
that virtue. Ordinary virtue consists in a plurality 
of particular activities, and has no clear conscious- 


53 Cf. also xii. 951 B. 

58 See iv. 719 A-723 D, where 
they are defended as the only 
suitable way of introducing laws 
to free men. Plato expressly 
remarks (722 B, E) that no law- 
giver has published such introduc- 
tions to his laws; and, indeed, to 
do so would not be at all in the 
spirit of ancient legislation. That 
spirit is quite foreign to the So- 
cratico-Platonic principle, of ac- 


tion being only valuable when it 
proceeds from fiee personal con- 
viction. Hence, Hermann (loc. 
cit. 21; Plat. 706, following 
Bentley and Heyne) rightly rejects 
later proemia to the Laws of 
Zaleukus and Charondas ae 
Legg. ii. 6, 14 sq.; Stob. Floril. 
44, 20, 40), however genuine in 
appearance, 

7 Posidonius, ap. Seneca ep. 94, 
38, censures them. 
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ness of the internal unity and interdependence of 
these.* The highest that it can attain is a just mean, 
which results from the harmonious combination of all 
the moral qualities.°° The state which is limited to 
this kind of virtue, instead of the uniform guidance 
of all its elements by sovereign knowledge, must be 
content with such a mingling and blending of those 
elements as will guard against transgression on the 
right hand or on the left. In the Laws the ultimate 
goal of ethics is the union of courage and temperance ; 
and the highest problem of politics is the union of 
order and freedom. In both cases, however, the end is 
attained, not by conceptual knowledge, but by the prac- 
tical skill or tact which supplements and controls ten- 
dencies that are opposite, and in themselves one-sided, 
by means of each other. The main point of view in the 
constitution of the Laws is the right apportionment of 
political power, the limitation of the different authorities 
each by each. It is, in fact, a mixed constitution, 
and may be set out in detail as follows."* The essen- 
tial conditions of all sound political life are Unity and 
Freedom.” Unity is brought about by monarchical, 
Freedom by democratic, institutions. Monarchy and 
democracy are therefore the fundamental political 
forms: the perfection of a commonwealth ® consists 


8 See p. 180. virtue and knowledge (see p. 

% See p. 214, 465 8q.). 

© Cf. iii, 691 C sqq., where © iii. 693 D sqq.; 701 Dsq. 
(693 B) it is expressly observed © édXevdepla re cal pidia pera 
that this demand coincides with ¢porjcews. 
the one elsewhere mentioned, viz. ® As in Sparta, where they suc- 
that legislation should aspire to ceed best, bnt still not sufficiently. 
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in their being properly blended.“ If either of these 
elements gains absolute ascendancy (as monarchy 
among the Persians, or democracy among the Athe- 
nians), if one part of the nation has unlimited 
power, then, instead of the common weal, the advan- 
tage of the rulers will be sought as the highest end, 
freedom and unity will perish; the state will be un- 
worthy of its name.” In reality, however, as Aristotle 
observes, the institutions which the Laws combine 
with democracy are not so much monarchical as 
oligarchical. For example, the character of a govern- 
ment is made to depend principally on its laws con- 
cerning the education and appointment of magistrates, 
We are told that in such appointments the aristocratic 
form of election must be combined with the democratic 
form of the lot. This, however, is avowedly only a 
concession required by the obvious necessities of the 
case. The higher equality, political justice proper, 
consists in assigning the greatest share of honour and 
power to the wisest and best. But as to carry out this 
principle uncompromisingly would be very irritating 
to the mass of the people, the legislators are compelled 
to unite with the higher equality, common equality, by 
which all share alike. The lot must therefore be 
superadded to election; for here every one is on a par, 
and the result is left to chance; yet for this very 
reason, the use of the lot is to be limited as much as 


* Cf. vi. 756 E: povapxexfs xai 701 E; 697 D; 693 A sq. ; viii. 
Snuoxparexis worcrelas, Hs del Se? 832 Baq. 
pecetew Thy mocreiav. % Polit. ii. 6, 1266 a, 1 sqq. 

6 iy, 712 E; 714 B; 715 B; 
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possible.” The criterion of wealth® too is brought 
to bear upon the matter; class elections® are to 
be combined with the general election, and in these 
the higher and richer ranks are allowed several 
unmistakable advantages.” Thus there are three 
essentially different political principles which this 
work attempts to reconcile: the preference of merit, 
the privilege of property, the equal rights of all. 
Aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy are to be united 
to form a mixed government.” 

With regard to the exercise and distribution of 
public authority, all legislation, except that which 
concerns the alteration of existing laws, is placed in 
the hands of thirty-seven guardians of the law, whose 


67 yi. 756 E-758 A ; 759 B; 768 
B; ef. iii. 690 B sq. 

8 y, 744 B. 

6 According to four property- 
classes; see v. 744 C sq.3 vi. 754 
D sq., and Hermann, loc. cit. 
36 


70 Equally many are to be chosen 
out of all the property-classes, 
while the higher classes will, as 
a rule, be smaller; again, the 
higher classes are to be obliged 
to participate in the whole elec- 
tion, whereas among the lower 
classes this is only the case with 
a part. See next note and Aristotle 
loc. cit. 

1 Cf. the directions as to the 
election of the different magis- 
trates, vi. 753 A-768 E. We 
may take as example the rules 
abont the Bovdrn, 756 B sqq. 
This magistracy is to consist of 360 
members, a fourth part of whom be- 
“ngs to each of the four property 

‘ses. In order to determine 


these, a list of candidates out of 
each of the four classes is ob- 
tained by a general election of the 
people, In this election, however, 
only the members of the first two 
classes are absolutely bound to 
participate, while the members of 
the third class are obliged to 
choose only the candidates out of 
the three first, and those of the 
fourth only out of the two first. 
From each list of candidates thus 
180 men for each class are 
marked. out by a general election, 
in which every one is obliged to 
take part under penalty. Half 
of these are chosen by lot for 
actual entrance into the ov, 
after a preliminary examination 
in the legal qualifications, These 
are then divided into twelve sec- 
tions Mears Prytanies, vi. 755 E ; 
760 A; 766 B; xii. 953 C), each 
of which has to attend to the 
business of government for one 
month, 
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further duty it is to classify the citizens according 
to their amount of property.”? When the laws require 
to be changed, there must be a unanimous agreement 
of the magistrates, the people, and the oracle.” Civil 
causes that cannot be settled by arbitration are to 
be decided in the lower courts by tribunals formed 
of neighbours, and popular tribunals elected by lot ; 
and in the higher courts, by a supreme tribunal 
chosen with public observances by a collective body of 
official persons. All graver offences are to be referred 
to this tribunal; but crimes against the State are to 
be brought before the whole people.’ The supreme 
authority in the government is the council,” which 


has a number 


72 vi. 770 A sqq.; 754 D. These 
guardians are chosen by 100 elec- 
tors being appointed by a double 
general voting, and these latter 
choosing the 37 out of themselves. 
The guardians may not be less 
than 50 nor more than 70 years 
old; vi. 753 B; 755 A. 

73 vi. 772 C. 

74 vi. 766 D sqq.; ix. 855 C; 
856 E; 871 D; 877 B. Of the 
further determinations concerning 
administrative and penal justice, 
three are especially to be noticed : 
the abolition of the avrwyogta (i.e. 
the affidavits of the two parties as 
to their evidence), because it ne- 
cessarily leads to false oaths and 
to the depreciation of the oath 
{xii. 948 B sqq.); the division of 
wrongs into such as are done de- 
signedly, such as are done unde- 
signedly, and such as are done 
under the influence of passion (ix. 
860 C-862 C; 866 D sqq.); the 
abolition of the confiscation of 


of civil functionaries ”® 


under and 


property, of complete driuia and 
of all other penalties which extend 
to posterity (ix. 855 A, C; 856 
C) 


75 See note 71. 

76 Priests, temple-keepers, and 
interpreters, the first chosen fiom 
the elder citizens by lot, but only 
for a period of one year, vi. 759 A 
sqq-; Agronomi, 60 in number, 
who form the country police, and 
employ a part of the young men in 
maintaining order, fortification, 
road-making, and other generally 
useful works, and at the same time 
exercise them for the defence of 
the country (760 A sqq.); Asty- 
nomi and Agoranomi, who are 
occupied with the city police, pub- 
lic works, ete., 763 C 844. 5 Stra- 
tegi, Hipparchs, Taxiarchs, Py- 
larchs, chosen out of those who are 
capable of bearing aims; the 
lower places are occupied -by the 
Strategi, 755 B sqq. 
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beside it. The popular assembly, which in Athens 
finally appropriated all the power to itself, is scarcely 
mentioned ; its whole activity is confined to elec- 
tions, and judgments on state-crimes. This is an 
important limitation of the democratic element ; but, 
on the other hand, this element reappears strongly in 
the principle that all civil officers, before entering on 
their duties, are to have their legal qualifications 
tested, and on leaving office are to give an account of 
their administration; a special court is appointed to 
receive these statements, the members being chosen 
by the people in repeated general elections.’* Plato in 
this follows the customs of his country: indeed, the 
pattern of the existing states of Greece throughout 
underlies the whole political organism of his con- 
stitution. There is, however, as close an approach to 
the type of the Republic as the difference of pre- 
suppositions allows, in two other ordinances of a more 
specific kind. A functionary, declared to be the 
highest officer in the State, and therefore selected with 
the greatest care,” is appointed to preside over instruc- 
tion and education, and to supervise all music and 
poetry, in which duties he is to be allowed the 
assistance of subordinates.” And while education is 
thus provided for, express means are devised for the 
maintenance of a high standard of public opinion, first 
among the rulers, and through them among the 


77 See on this doxuacta, vi. 753 79 vi. 765 D sqq.; cf. vii. 801 B; 
E; 754D; 755 D;756E; 759D; 808 E; 813 B; xi. 936A. 
760 A; 767 D, &c. ® vi. 764 C sqq.; vii. 813 C 


8 xii. 945 B sqq.; cf. vi. 761 E;  sqq. 
774 B; xi. 881 E. 
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community at large. A council*®! is to be formed, 
consisting of the most tried and proved guardians, to 
be the anchor of the State,*? and, like the Synhedria 
among the Pythagoreans,® to be the supreme authority 
in the ordering of the commonwealth. The members 
of this council must be distinguished above all the 
other citizens for that higher culture which has 
already been mentioned; they are to possess not 
merely true opinions, but real intelligence. Here 
we see plainly a substitute for the philosophic rulers 
of the Republic.** We are also told that it can 
only be determined in the course of their educa- 
tion what these elected ones are to learn, and how 
much time they are to devote to each subject. This 
would seem to imply that after all they cannot 
attain to ethical and political wisdom without a more 
comprehensive scientific training, and consequently 
that the State of the Laws, should its actualization 
be attempted, must again tend towards the philosophic 
State of the Republic. There are other indications 
of a similar nature. But as the rest of the govern- 


§1 xii. 960 B-968 E; 951 Csqq. D and supra, p. 480, 69), be- 

8 dyxupa wdaons Tis wodews, 961 sides the name @vAaxes, and the 
C. remark that they correspond to the 

83 See vol. i. 275. element of reason in man, Xii. 

% See note 21; and pp. 526,527. 962 C; 964 B sqq.; cf. supra, 474, 

® 7. 632 C. dd 

8 Cf. too the ordinance requir- 
ing that a man shall be 50 


7 968 C sq. 
88 Especially xii. 951 B sq. : all 


years old to participate in the 
council, and that, together with 
the members proper, younger men 
are to be chosen as their assis- 
tants (xii. 951 C; 961 A; 964 D 
sq.; 946 A; vi. 755 A; cf. 765 


Jaws are incomplete and of uncer- 
tain stability so long as they ap- 
eal only to custom and not to 
judgment (yvdéun). They, there- 
fore, who are ted to this judgment 
by a nobler nature ought to be 
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ment is in no way based upon this council of the wise, 
and as the council itself is not incorporated into the 
organism of the State by any definite official sphere of 
action, there is a certain ambiguity and uncertainty 
about the whole scheme. 

As in the constitution, so in social regulations, the 
Laws seek to mediate between the theories of the Re- 
public and ordinary conditions. Community of goods is 
abandoned as impracticable ;*° but in order to approach 
it as nearly as possible, and to guard on the one hand 
against poverty, and on the other against inordinate 
wealth, both being generally incompatible with virtue,” 
complete equality of landed property on the Spartan 
model is introduced. The number of citizens is fixed 
at 5,040: should there be any danger of exceeding this 
number, the increase of children is to be restricted ; 
otherwise it is to be encouraged, The emigration of 
colonists and the admission of foreigners are to serve 
the same end.** Among these 5,040 citizens, the land 
is to be divided into equal parts, which are to 
descend inalienably from father to sons; in case of 
a man having no sons, he must adopt some.” <A 
fixed proportion, never to be exceeded, is established 
in the case of moveable property. According to the 
amount which they possess of such property, the 
citizens are divided into four classes.* Lastly, with a 
sought out everywhere, even from C. In 745 C sq., we find scrupu- 


without ; for such contemplative lous care for the equal value of the 
study a quiteindispensable. portions of land; hence the division 


‘8 vy. 739 D sq.; see note 16, of each estate into a nearer and a 
0 y, 742 D sqq. more remote half. 

? y. 737 © sqq. 5 740 C sq. ® 744 B sqq:; cf supra, note 
? Ibid. 739 E-741 D; xi. 923 69, : 
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view to nullifying some of the chief inducements to 
the amassing of riches and to covetousness, the law 
of Lycurgus prohibiting marriage dowries is resorted 
to ;* all lending money upon usury is forbidden; as 
in Sparta, the citizens are to possess neither gold nor 
silver, but money peculiar to the country, which will 
not pass current elsewhere. ‘Trade and commerce are 
to be exclusively carried on by metics or freedmen, 
who are allowed only a temporary settlement in the 
State.” Marriage is not abolished by the Laws, any 
more than private property; but its strict supervision 
by the State is represented as altogether indispensable. 
The age during which marriages may take place is 
accurately fixed ; celibacy is threatened with fines and 
disgrace; in marriage compacts, care is to be taken 
that the two characters supplement each other. With 
regard to the conduct of married people, especially in 
the matter of children, there are not only detailed 
prescripts, but a special magistrate to see that they are 
obeyed. Divorce is to be reserved by the authorities 
for cases of childlessness, incurable discord, or grave 
offences against children. Second “marriage is dis- 
couraged, if there are children by the first; otherwise 
it is enjoined:* unchastity is strictly prohibited.” As 
in the Republic, the greatest attention is bestowed 
upon education. The care of the State for the training 


* vy, 742 C; vi. 774 C sq. (where B; 919 ves 921 C. 
there is only a slight modifica- 6 yi, 771 E; 772 D-776 B; 
tion). Somewhat similar is xi. 779D; 733 D-785 B; iv. 721 A 
944 . a xi. 930 B; ix. 868 C. 
741 E sqq.; vii. 806 D; See p. 456, 62 and xi. 930 D. 
viii. 846 D-850 D ; 842 D; xi. 915 
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of its citizens begins at their entrance into life, or 
even before. As soon as the age of the children will 
permit, they are to be received, as in Sparta, into 
educational establishments.’ The principle of public 
education is to be so rigidly carried out, that parents 
are not even to be allowed to devote their child to a 
particular branch of study for a longer or shorter time 
than the school arrangements prescribe. The sub- 
jects for instruction are the usual music and gym- 
nastic, to which, however, a certain amount of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy is superadded. The 
main principles of education are essentially the same as 
in the Republic. There is the same demand that 
women shall receive an education identical with that of 
men, even in warlike exercises.'"' The regulations as 
to the ordinary life of the citizens are as nearly as 
possible alike. Though the family and private property 
are maintained, domestic life is in great part done 
away with by the publicity of education, and by the 
common meals, which are a universal institution for 
both sexes. The women are still to take part in 
public employments and in war.'*3 Excluded from all 
commercial activity, and leaving even agriculture to 
their slaves, the citizens are to devote themselves 


8 From the age of four onwards 
the children are to be kept under 
em in infant schools, vii. 793 

8q. 

® vii, 810 A; cf. 804 D. 

10 The whole seventh book 
comes under this head. The 
mathematical sciences are treated, 
809 C sy. 817 E sqq. Hunt- 
ing is discussed by way of ap- 


pendix, 822 D sqq.; cf. p. 479, 
497 sq., 511 “4. 
- vii. 793 D sqq.; 804 D-806 


102 yj. 780 D sqq.; vii. 806 E; 
cf. viii. 842 B; 847 E sq.; Her- 
mann, loc. cit. 28 sq. 

103 yj, 785 B; 784 A sq. ; vil. 
805 C sqq.;- 806 E; 794 A aq., 
&e. 
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entirely to the State and to their own improvement.’ 
Simplicity, temperance, and hardiness are to be insured 
not only by education, but by strict rules of life,’” 
and laws against luxury." Trade and commerce are 
carefully supervised: precautions are taken by means 
of heavy penalties and thorough public surveillance!” 
against fraud and overreaching. Beggars are not 
tolerated." That no disturbing elements may intrude 
into the State, from its very foundation, its purity is 
jealously to be guarded.’ That no foreign admixture 
may afterwards alter its peculiar character, all kinds 
of restrictions are imposed upon the intercourse of 
strangers with the inhabitants; travels into other 
countries are only permitted to men of mature age 
for public or educational purposes, and returned 
travellers are to be prevented from introducing inju- 
rious customs and principles.'’? Similarly the citizens 
are to be preserved from moral infection by supervision 
of the arts, as has already been shown.” 

If, then, we take into account all the features that 
distinguish the State of the Republic from that of the 
Laws, we cannot help seeing that there is not merely 
here and there a difference, but that the two States are 
drawn from wholly distinct points of view. The dif- 
ference is not, indeed, of a kind to imply any radical 
alteration in philosophic principles. It is avowed in 

104 vii, 806 D-807 D; viii. 842 921 A-D. 


D; 846 D; 847 A; xi. 919 D sq. 108 xi, 936 B sq. 
105 Eg. vii. 806 D; 807 D sqq.; 109 y. 735 C sqq.; cf. supra, p. 


ii, 666 A sq. ; 674 A sq. 468, 23. 
106 C'f, viii. 847 B; vi.775Asq.; © xi. 949 A-953 E, 
xii. 955 E sq.; 958 D sqq. NI 571 sqq. 


WW xi, 915 D-918 A; 920 Bsq. ; 
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the Laws, sometimes by slight indications, sometimes 
more directly, that the institutions of the Republic 
are the best; that the perfect polity must be founded 
on Philosophy, and that even the State of the Laws 
can only exist by virtue of scientific intelligence in 
the ruling authorities. But the author's faith in 
the practical realization of his ideal, or, rather, his 
faith in mankind, on whose virtue and wisdom this 
realization depends, is deeply shaken. Not men, he_ 
says, but only gods and sons of gods, would conform 
themselves to such institutions." Only they would be 
able to endure the unlimited power which the Re- 
public and the Politicus place in the rulers. Human 
nature is much too weak to recognise what is best 
and remain true in practice to this recognition." 
Wherever Plato turns his gaze, he finds so much wrong 
and perversity that he is inclined to pass the bitterest 
judgments on mankind."* Human things appear'!® 
to him poor and worthless, and man himself scarcely 
more than a plaything of the gods." He sees, indeed, 
so great an amount of imperfection and evil in the 
world, that (unless there is some error in the original 
text of this passage of the Laws), departing from his 
earlier expositions and contradicting the spirit of his 


N2 vy, 739 D eq.; see p. 522. n6 7, 644 D; vii.803C ; 804 B; 
US jx, 874 E sqq.; see a5 oe x. 903 D, with which compare the 
6 E.g. v. 727 A; ; 731 quotation from Heraclitus, vol. 


3 vi. 773 a a “7 A; 536; 7, 6, 3rd edit. In the 
+P 1 Blas Stud. Laws i even does not hesitate 

U5 vii. “303 Bi: do tort 5) rolvwy ra to call his own inquiries mere 
tay dvOparuv mpdypara peyddys oa i. 636 C; iii. 685 A: 688 
per orovdijs obx &fia,x.7.d.; cf.also B; 690 D; x. 885 C; Plat. Stud. 
v. 728 D sq. 1s 
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whole theory,” he can only explain it on the assump- 
tion that there is at work, beside the good and the 
divine soul, a soul that is evil and opposed to the 


divine. 


As all activity results from the soul, wrong 


and perverted activities must be traced to an evil and 
perverse soul;"*% and, because evil is so much more 


7 The earlier writings and the 
Timeus know nothing of an evil 
World-soul, but derive everything 
bad and incomplete exclusively 
from the nature of the corporeal 
element (see 338, 115). In Polit. 
269 E the opinion, which does 
not differ from the supposition 
of the Laws, viz. that there are 
two antagonistic divinities which 
move the world, is expressly con- 
tradicted. It is hard to see how 
an evil World-soul could be 
brought into harmony with such 
a system as Plato’s. Is it to 
spring from the Idea, from the 
combination of which with space 
the Timeus derives its World- 
soul? But in that case it conld 
not possibly be evil, nor at. strife 
with the divine soul of the uni- 
verse. Or again, is it meant to 
be originally innate in matter (as 
Martin and Ueberweg maintain, 
following Tennemann, Plato, iii. 
175 sqq.)? But matter as such 
is without motive power (see 
p. 345), or rather it is not at 
all. Only the Idea is real. Or 
finally, is it meant that the World- 
soul, good in itself, afterwards 
becomes evil (Stallbaum, see p. 
338 sq.)? Plato’s conception is 
clearly not this, for in the Laws 
ho speaks of two juxtaposed souls, 
a good and an evil, and not of 
two successive conditions of one 
and the same soul, How could 


the son] of the universe, the 
most divine of all become things, 
the source of all reason and order, 
prove untrue to its nature and 
determination ? 

n8 x, 896 C sqq.; 898 C; 904 


Asq. As tothe attempt to remove 
these theories from the Laws, 
cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 43. These 


attempts may be made in two 
ways: either (1) by admitting 
that the Laws do actually sup- 
pose an evil as well as a good 
soul, but referring this evil soul 
not to the whole world, but merely 
to the evil that is in mankind; 
or (2) by acknowledging that an 
evil World-soul is spoken of here, 
but denying that the author of 
the Laws meant actually to as- 
sert the existence of such a soul. 
His statements are then explained 
as something posited merely pro- 
visionally and by way of hypo- 
thesis, and vanishing in the pro- 
cess of development. Fries, Gesch. 
der Phil. i. 336, as well as Thiersch 
and Dilthey, adopt the first sup- 
position, and Ritter (Gott. Anz. 
1840, 177), Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. 
ji. a. 566), Stallbaum (Plat. Opp. 
x. a. CLVIII. sq.), Suckow (Form. 
der Plat. Schr. 139 sq.), and 
(virtually) Steinhart agree with 
the second, which was introduced 
by Béckh (Steinhart, Pl. WW. 
vii. a. 315, where the two souls 
are referred to the double motion 


NN 
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common in the world than good, he regards the assist- 


ance of the gods indispensable for conflict with it.” 


A 


philosopher who held such an opinion of the world and 
of men might well become’ perplexed as to the prac- 
ticability of his ideal, and even give up the hope that 
a whole people would ever submit to the rule of 
Philosophy: it cannot therefore surprise us that he 
should attempt to save by a compromise, at least 
a portion of the former design, with a view to its 


of the soul, the regulated and 
unregulated, in the life of na- 
ture) ; still I-cannot consider either 
of them admissible as long as 
passages such as the following are 
not accounted for—x. 896 D sq. ; 
Yuxhv 69 dvoxodcay cal évoixotcay 
év dace Tois mdvTy Kwoupevors av 
ob Kal Tov otpavdv dvayKn diocxety 
gddvac; Th wyv: Milav 4} wrelous; 
T\clous* éya irép opgv droxpwod- 
ua, Avow pév yé mov fdarrov 
undty TiOGuev, ris te evepyéridos 
xal ris tdvavrla Swvapervns élepyd- 
SecOa. 898 C: rhv otpavod rept- 
gopav €& dvdyxns mepid-yew paréov 
érmedouuévny Kal xcopotcay Fro 
thy aplorny puxiy i thy évartiay. 
The author himself does, it is 
true, decide for the first horn of 
this dilemma (897 B sq.); but it 
does not follow that he corsiders 
the evil World-soul as nothing 
actnal. It certainly exists; but 
on account of the superiority of 
the good it cannot rule the uni- 
verse. That this doctrine is ac- 
tually propounded in the Laws 
is acknowledged by Hermann (Plat. 
552), Michelet (Jahrbb. fiir Wis- 
sensch. Kritik, 1839, Dzbr.p. 
862), Vogeli (Uelers, der Gess. Ziir. 


1842, Pt. ii, p. xiii.), Susemihl 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 598 «q.). If 
it once be admitted that evil just 
as much as good must be caused 
by the soul (896 D), that the 
universe (otpavds) is full of evil 
and perversion (906 A), and (as 
is incontestably Plato’s opinion, 
ree p. 358 sq.; 385 sq.; Laws, 
898 C), that reason only and 
divine completeness can be as- 
cribed to the soul, which moves 
the structure of the universe—the 
conclusion at once presents itself, 
that the evil and incomplete must 
spring from another soul, which 
rules in the world together with 
the former. The Laws thus only 
advance a step further than 
Plato’s original doctrine. This 
doctrine derived the bad and evil 
from matter (see 338 sqq.; 422 
sq.; 440): now it is observed that 
every motion, even faulty mo- 
tion, mnst be occasioned by the 
soul. We could accept the sup- 
position of an evil World-soul 
as guite consistent, if it did not 
stand in contradiction with other 
determinations of Plato's system. 
n9 x. 906 A, 
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realization. Considered in this aspect, the value of 
the Laws is not to be lightly estimated. They not 
only display in their details comprehensive know- 
ledge, thorough acquaintance with political questions, 
reflection, and ripeness of judgment, but in their 
main outlines are carried out with consistency and 
ability. Their purpose is to mediate between the 
ideal State of the Republic and actual conditions: to 
show what might be attained, even without the rule of 
Philosophy and of philosophers, on the presupposition 
of ordinary morality and education, if only there existed 
practical wisdom and goodwill. For this reason they 
keep as much as possible to given circumstances, 
employing for the constitution and social regulations 
sometimes Athenian, but principally Spartan, models, 
and for jurisprudence chiefly the Attic laws. At the 
same time they seek to maintain the ideal of the State 
of philosophers in such a manner that the merit of the 
new designs shall be measured by its standards: to 
make the actual approximate to the perfect State as 
nearly as men and circumstances will allow, and at 
least to prepare the way for a still closer approxima- 
tion.”! This design is the key, as we have already 
pointed out, to the most prominent peculiarities of the 


120 The detailed account of this, so 
far as is possible at the present day, 
is given by Hermann in the above- 
mentioned dissertation and its con- 
temporary supplement: ‘Juris do- 
mestici et familiaris apud Platonem 
in Legibus cum veteris Greecie in- 
que primis Athenarum institutis 
comparatio.’ 


321 Cy. especially p. 539, and in 
general Arist. Polit. ii. 6, 1265 a. 
1: tov dé viuwy 7d perv wreicrov 
Mépos vouat TuyXavovow byres, dNlya 
dé wep rijs woNtrelas elpner. Kal 
Tavrny Bovdéuevos Koworépay worey 
Tais modeot, Kara puxpov mepuiryer 
madw mpds thy érépay mwoNcreiav 
(that of the Republic). 
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Laws. Our judgment as to the genuineness of the work ?”? 
will, therefore, mainly depend on our being able to 
ascribe to Plato in the last decade of his life ** an over- 
clouding of his original idealism, a doubt of the possi- 
bility of his State of philosophers, a bitterness in his 
view of the world and of human nature,—such as the 
Laws presuppose. As to particular defects which are 
to be found in the dialogue,’ some of them are readily 
accounted for,’ others * may be explained by the 


122 ‘With reference to the discus- 
sions as to the genuineness of the 
Laws, phate | by Ast’s attacks 
and my Platonic Studies, com- 
pare, together with the remarks, 
p. 100 sqq., Steinhart, Plat. WW. 
vii. a. 90 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. 562 sq. The believers in 
their spuriousness have been, be- 
sides Suckow (see p. 50, 13; p. 
108, os Striimpell, Gesch. der 
Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. i. 457, anf 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. ii, 150 sqq. 
Ueberweg (see 109, 45) and 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 94, 148, 1, etc.) do not 
extend their doubts to this trea- 
tise, and Steinhart and Susemihl 
(who often corrects the former in 
certain points) prove its original 
Platonic source in a detailed dis- 
cussion. I withdrew my earlier 
doubts in the first edition of the 
present work. 

1% That the Laws cannot be- 
long to any earlier period is 
rendered probable (besides the 
quotations on pp. 141, 142; p. 
32, 68) by the passage, 1. 638 A. 
The subjugation of the Locrians 
by the Syracusans mentioned here 
can scarcely (as Bickh remarks, 
‘ollowing Bentley, Plat. Min. 73) 

fer to anything but the despo- 


tism of Dionysius the younger, in 
Locri, after h's first banishment 
from Syracuse, which is recorded 
in Strabo, I. i. 8, p. 259; Plut. 
prec. ger. reip. 28, 7, p. 821; 
Atheneus, xii. 541 C. Not much 
is ah against this by ii. 
59 


124 Plat. Stud. 82 sq.; 38, 108 


sq. 

13 As the @eig uolpg, i. 642, 
on which cf. p. 176, and the ex- 
pressions as to matdepacria, cf. 
p- 456. The frequent praise of 
the Spartan constitution, which, 
however, is counterbalanced by 
open censure of its one-sided- 
ness, finds its justification in the 
supposed situation ; the remarkable 
determination, ix. 873 E, corre- 
sponds to an old Attic regulation 
(a similar thing exists at the 
present day in England) ; the con- 
tradiction between iii. 682 E and 
685 E can be removed by a cor- 
rect explanation of the former 
passage. Ix. 855 C, according to 
the correct reading, and in order 
to avoid a contradiction with 877 
C, 868 A, must be interpreted 
as follows: ‘No one, not even 
the exile, shall be entirely de- 
prived of his rank as a citizen,’ 
This determination has its value, 
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infirmities of age, and by the circumstance that the 
author did not himself put the final touches to his work. 
Editors '*” and even transcribers ** may well be held 


responsible here and there. 


because the Laws are acquainted 
with banishment for a short period 
(ix. 865 E sq. ; 867 C sq. ; 868 C 
sqq.), and because complete dripula 
brought its consequences on the 
children. Finally, although the 
case supposed (iv, 709 E sqq.) and 
expressly desired might strike us 
as strange, viz. that a tyrant en- 
dowed with all possible good 
qualities should undertake the 
realization of the Platonic pro- 
posals, still in its connection this 
is not without congruity. The 
meaning is, not that the tyrant 
as such could be the true ruler, 
but that a tyranny can be most 
quickly and easily changed into a 
good constitution, if a chief, as 
Plato might have imagined to 
himself the younger Dionysius (cf. 
368, 2), endowed with good natu- 
ral talents, young, and hence an 
uncorrupted heir to such a single 
rulership, submitted himself to the 
uidance of a wise  lawgiver. 
Such a case was supposed in 
Rep. vi. 499 B, cf. v. 473 D. 
Even the rupavvoupévy Yuxh (710 
A) can be justified from this point 
of view: the soul of the tyrant 
is a tupavvounévn, in so far as 
it is itself bound by its position, 
but, just as the wédcs tupavvou- 
pévy, it is to be set free through 
the influence of the lawyiver. 

128 To these belongs the much 
boasted invention that drunkenness 
(for it is this that is being dis- 
cussed, and not mere drinking 
banquets, i. 637 D; 638 C; 640 
D; 645 D; 646 B; ii. 671 D sq.) 


#29 ‘We may, on similar 


is to be applied as a means of 
education and training (i. 635 B- 
650 ; ii. 671 A sqq.). This is sub- 
sequently falsified (ii. 666 A ¢q.), 
when it is said that this means is 
only admissible in the case of 
mature men. There is also a 
contradiction between vi. 772 D, 
where the 25th year is given as 
the earliest period for marriage 
in men, and iv. 721 B, vi. 785 
B, where the 30th year is 
given. On the other hand it is 
not correct that (vii, 818 A, xii. 
957 A) unfulfilled promises occur, 
which point to an _ incomplete 
form of the work (Hermann, Plat. 
708); the first passage refers to xii. 
967 D sqq., the second to 962 D sq. 

47 See p. 142, 122. Proclus 
(as Suckow, p. 152, points out 
from the IIpo\eyéueva rt. IAdrwvos 
gtXoc. c. 25) believed that the Laws 
were not quite finished by Plato. 

138 The present text of the Laws 
is not good. In many places 
Hermann, Susemihl (Jahrb. f. Phil. 
Ixxxiii. 135 sqq., 693 sqq.), and 
Peipers (Quest. crit. de Plat. leg. 
Berl. 1863) have endeavoured to 
improve it, partly by conjecture 
and partly by MSS. 

29 In this way, as I have 
remarked in my treatise on Pla- 
tonic anachronisms (Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1873; Philos.-hist. Kl. p. 
97), the two offending passages 
may be easily got rid of, as also 
the striking and purposeless ana- 
chronism with regard to Epime- 
nides (details about which are 
given, loc, cit. 95 sq.; Plat. Stud. 
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grounds, in some instances excuse, and in others. 
explain, the defects of form in the Laws: the awk- 
ward, and occasionally obscure and overcharged expres- 
sions, the want of dialectical versatility and conver- 
sational movement, the solemnity of the tone, the 
various small exaggerations, the many reminiscences of 
earlier works. If we conceive the Laws as written by 
Plato in his old age, when he could no longer give 
artistic completeness to the work, and suppose that 
one of his disciples in editing it may have passed over 
much crudity, carelessness, and repetition,—may have 
ventured upon certain additions, and unskilfully sup- 
plied certain gaps,—these peculiarities are at once 
accounted for. The chief question to determine is 
whether or not the general standpoint of the Laws is 


iji,), and the expressions about 
the evil World-soul, mentioned p. 
544 sq. The first would be re- 
moved without changing a single 
word and merely by omissions, 
if we read i. 642 D sq.: ryde yap 
tows dxjxoas ds "Emuevlins yéyovev 
dynp Oetos, bs iv juty olxetos, é\Oav 
62 wap’ tuads xara rhy Tod ed 
pavreiay Ovolas €Bicard Twas, ds 
6 Oeds dveiNev* Tor’ ofv éfevdOnoav 
tuly ot mrpbyovor judy, «.7.A. The 
explanation about the evil Wor'!d- 
soul might by an inconsiderable 
change of the words be taken out 
of the paragraph in which it 
stands, and the connection wou'd 
distinctly gain. If, after the words 
tl pi (896 E), we were to continue 
(898 D): HAcov dé Kal cedrvny, 
xK.7.A., no one would notice the 
slightest loss; neither in what 
follows is there any reference to 
ethe supposition of a double soul, 


nor is there anything pointing to 
it in what precedes. Plato does 
not say one word to signify that 
the xlynots év wodXois, mentioned 
893 C sq., is the irregular motion 
proceeding from the bad soul 
(Steinhart, loc. cit. 315 sq.), nor 
do we need to derive (with Suse- 
mihl, ii. 600) the whole of the 
corporeal motions besides the cir- 
cular motion from it. In the 
Timeus, he is acquainted with 
many other motions as well as the 
circular one ef reason, without as- 
suming a double soul (p. 360, 166, 
where the passage from the Laws is 
of doubtful cogency by the side of 
those just quoted). To reject the sec- 
tion 896 E (ulav-) to 898 D (aovop ;) 
would distinctly strengthen the 
cogency of the argument for the 
divinity of the world and stars. 
Possibly the whole discussion is. 
due to an editor’s insertion, 
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consistent with the theory of its Platonic origin? and 
this may well be answered in the affirmative, if we 
take into consideration the influence which years and 
the experiences of a long life usually have, even on the 
most powerful minds ;—and also the extent to which 
Plato’s confidence in the realization of his ideal State 
must have been shaken by the then condition of Greece, 
and especially by the failure of his Sicilian enterprise. 
The Laws are, after all, no farther removed from the 
Republic than the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ is 
from the first ; scarcely farther indeed than the ‘ Wan- 
derjahre’ from the ‘ Lehrjahre’ of the Wilhelm Meister ; 
and if, in the one case, we can follow the transition 
from the earlier to the later period, and the gradual 
advance of the poet’s age, more perfectly than in the 
case of Plato,—for, with the exception of the Laws, 
there is no probability that we possess any work of his 
last twenty years,—in the other we have the statements 
of Aristotle to prove that considerable changes did 
take place during those years in Plato’s manner of 
teaching, and that in his Metaphysics especially he 
made very important concessions to Pythagoreanism, 
to which the Laws approximate much more closely 
than the Republic. Since then the contents of this 
book are too important and betray too much of the 
Platonic spirit to be ascribed to any disciple of Plato 
that we know of; since such matured political wisdom, 
such accurate knowledge of Greek laws and institutions 
as we there find are quite worthy of the philosopher in 
his old age; since, finally, the express testimony of 
Aristotle can hardly be set aside ; we have every ground 
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for believing that this treatise was composed by Plato, 
but published by another—Philippus of Opus—after 
Plato’s death; and this origin explains many defects 
which the author would have removed had he him- 
self completed his work. But its contents must 
in all essential points be considered as genuine, and 
it thus forms the only direct source of information 
as to the Platonic Philosophy in its latest period. We 
learn, indeed, nothing from the Laws respecting the 
speculative bases of that philosophy, but the whole 
tenor of the work is in harmony with what Aristotle 
tells us of Plato’s oral discourses, and with all that is 
distinctive in the thought of the Older Academy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLDER ACADEMY, 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


PuiatTo’s long continued instructions had assembled in 
the Academy a numerous circle of hearers, men of 
various ages, who were attracted by his fame, often 
from distant countries; and so far as an individual may 
be said to have contributed to that result, Athens owes 
it to him, more than to any one, that even after the 
loss of her political ascendancy, she still remained the 
centre of all the philosophic aspirations of Greece. 
Among the disciples of Plato that are known to us,' 


1 The wide propagation of the 
Platonic school is attested, amongst 
other evidences, by the large num- 
ber of those who are called perso- 
nal pupils of Plato. I give in what 
follows an alphabetical list of 
them, in which those who have been 
already cited, p. 30, 64, or who are 
to be cited with more detail im- 
mediately, are only named ; about 
the rest I add more particulars, 
The register of Academics in Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Gr. iii, 159 sqq., 
Harl. has many deficiencies, and 
makes the mistake of represent- 
ing as Platonists all who have any 
connection whatever with Plato, 
even to his slaves. (1) Amyntas 
of Heraclea, as he is called’ in 
the catalogue of Academic philo- 


sophers (‘Ind. Hercul.’), edited b. 

Spengel, Philol. Supplement-bl. 
ii. 535 sqq. and Biicheler, in the 
Griefswalder Ind. Schol. for 1869- 
70, from the second collection of 
the Volumina Herculanensia, i. 
162 sqq.; Diog. iii. 46, calls him 
Ampyclus, Avlian, V. H. iii. 19 and 
Proc]. in Eucl. 19 (p. 67, Fried.) 
Amyclas. The former reckons him 
among the more eminent Plato- 
nists, the latter among the mathe- 
maticiansof merit. (2) The Locrian, 
Aristides, who is called Plato's 
éraipos by Plut. Timol. 6. (3) Aristo- 
nymus, see above. (4) Aristotle. (8) 
Athenzeus of Cyzicus (apud Procl. 
loc. cit. according to the corrected 
reading). (6) Bryso, if the contem- 
porary comedian, Ephippus, is right 
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we find many more foreigners than Athenians: the 
greater number belong to that Eastern portion of the 


in assigning him to the Academy, 
apud Athen. xi. 509 C; it is not 
clear how this Bryso is related to 
Bryso the Heracleote (see Pt. i. 206, 
4), to Bryso the mathematician (Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 C), whose failure 
to square the circle is frequently 
mentioned by Aristotle (Anal. post. 
i. 9, beginn.; Soph. Elench. ii. 171 
b. 16; 172 a. 3; cf. the commenta- 
tors, Schol. in Arist. 211 b. sq.; 
306 b. 24 sqq.; 45 a Waitz 
Arist. Org. ii. 324), and, finally, to 
the Sophist of the same name 
mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
vi. 5; 563 a.7; ix. 11; 6154.9; 
Rhet. iii. 2; 1405 b. 9. (7) Cheero 
of Pellene ; see p. 31 and Ind. Here. 
ii. 7, where, as in Atheneeus, pro- 
bably on the authority of Hennle 
pus, it is stated that he set himself 
up fora tyrant. (8) Chio and (9) 
Leonides (loc. cit. and Ind. Here. 6, 
13). (10) Delius, see above. (11) 
Demetrius of Amphipolis (Diog. 46). 
(12) The mathematician Dinostra- 
tus, brother of Menechmus (Procl. 
in Eucl. loc. cit.). (13) Dion, see 
above. (14) Erastus and (15) Coris- 
cus of Scepsis (Diog.46; Stob. Floril. 
vii. 53; Ep. Plat. vi.; Strabo, xiii. 1, 
54; p. 603). The latter calls them 
both Socratics; but as he at the 
same time adds that Coriscus was 
the father of Neleus, who inherited 
the library of Theophrastus, they 
can ouly have been 80 called as hay- 
ing been pupils of some Socratic. 
(Cf. Bickh, Abhand]. d. Berl. Akad. 
1853; Hist.-phil, Kl. p. 139.) 
(16) Eveon of Lampsacus ; v. supra. 
(17) Eudemus of Cyprus, the friend 
of Aristotle ; cf. vol. ii. b. 9; 1. 45 sq. 
2nd edit. (18) Eudoxus, sce infra. 
(19) Euphreus, see above. (20) 


Helicon, the astronomer, of Cyzicus 
roy Dio, 19, gen. ; Soer. 7, p. 579; 
Spist. Plat. xiii, 360 C; Philostr. 
v. Apoll.i.35, 1). (21) Heraclides 
Ponticus, see infra. (22) Heraclides 
of Enos ; see above and Ind. Here. 
6,15 8sq. (23) Hermias, Prince of 
Atarneus ; see aboveand Pt. ii. b. 16 
sq. 2nd edit. (24) Hermodorus of 
Syracuse, well known as a mathe- 
matician, a biographer of Plato, and 
a buyer of Platonic writings}; Diog. 
Procem. 2, 6; ii. 106; iii. 63 tad, 
Here. 6, 6 sq.; Cie. ad Att. xiii. 
21; Suidas, Adéyouow, ii. a. 601 ; 
Bernh. Simp]. Phys. 54 b. 0.; 56 
b. 0.; Ps. Plut. De nobil. p. 627 ; 
cf. my treatise De Hermodoro, 17 
sqq. and supra, p. 14, 26; p. 242, 
47 ; p. 277, 138. (25) Hestius, see 
below. (26) 3 ear of Athens 
(Diog. 46). (27) Leo of Byzantium, 
see supra and Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Bae 328. (28) The mathematician 

enechmus, the pupil of Endoxus 
and Plato: Theo. Astron.c.41, p.27, 
a (on the authority of Dercyllides) : 
Proc]. in Euclid. 19 w. ; 21 0.3; 22 
m.; 31 o.; 68 w. (p. 67, 72, 78, 
111, Friedl.) in Plat. Tim. 149 C; 
Eratosth. ap. Eutoc. in Archimed. de 
sph. et Cyl. p. 21 sq. ; Martin, on 
Theo's Astron. p. 58 sqq., who is 
quite right in identifying him with 
the Platonist Mdvacxyuos of Suidas 
and Eudocia. (29) Menedemus, the 
Pyrrhean, see supra and Ind, 
Here. 6, 2; 7,2; according to the 
latter passage Menedemus was 
held in such respect by his fellow- 
scholars, that in the election of a 
successor to Speusippus he, to- 
gether with Heraclides, was only 
a few votes behind Xenocrates, 
(30) The soothsayer Miltas of 
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Greek world which since the Persian War had fallen 


chiefly under the influence of Athens, 


In the Western 


regions, so far as these were at all ripe for philosophy, 
Pythagoreanism, then in its first and most flourish- 


Thessaly (Plut. Dio, 22), (31) Pam- 
hilus, perhaps of Samos, where 
e heard Epicuras; Cic. N. D. i. 

26, 72. oy Philippus of Opus, see 

infra, probably the same person as 

Philippus the Medmean, (33) Phor- 

mio, see above, Python of 

Enos, see above, and Ind. Herc. 6, 
15 sq. (35) Speusippus, see below. 

(36) Theztetusthe Athenian: Plato, 

Thezt. Soph. Polit., cf. Pt. i. 198; 

and supra 18, 31; Procl. in Eucl. 

19 w.; 20 0. (p. 66 sq. Fr.). 

Suidas, Gealr. distinguishes from 

him a philosopher of the same 

name of Heraclea in Pontus, call- 
ing the former a pupil of Socrates, 
the latter an dxpoarhs IAdrwvos. 

But at the same time he asserts 

that the Socratic taught in Hera- 

clea; he calls him an astrono- 
mer, and says that he was the 
first to write on the five regu- 
lar solids, whereas, according to 

Proclus, the mathematician (in 

which character Plato depicts his 

Theetetus) is not distinct from the 

Platonist. The Theztetus of Plato 

becomes acquainted with Socrates 

only a few weeks before his death, 
and so far, even if this trait 
is meant to be historical, could 
scarcely have been called a scholar 
of Socrates. Everything, therefore, 
seems to support the supposition 
that Suidas made the one Thee- 
tetus into two, by referring two 
notices, of which the one called 

him a Socratic and the other a 

Platonist, to two distinct persons. 

Sul the question might be raised 

whether Thewtetus did actually 


come into connection with Socrates, 
or whether he was only repre- 
sented in that connection by Plato 
in order that a part might be given 
to him in the dialogues mentioned. 
The same may be the case with 
(37) the younger Socrates (Pt. i. p. 
198): he seems to have been a 
at of Plato’s; whether he was 

nown to Socrates must remain 
undecided. (38) Theodectes of Pha- 
selis, the well-known rhetorician 
and tragic poet, who, acc. to Suid. 
Gc0d., together with Isocrates, 
heard both Plato and Aristotle, 
and was often quoted by the latter 
(see the index), More particulars 
about him are to be found in the 
pare pointed out by Bern- 
ardy ad Suid. sub voce; cf. also 
Plut. Alex. 17, end. (39) The ma- 
thematician Theudius of Magnesia 
(Procl. 19 u.). (40) Timolaus of 
Cyzicus: see above, p. 366. (41) 
Timonides the Leucadian (Plut. 
Dio, 22, 30, 31,35; Diog. iv. 5, ef. 
p. 840), the companion and historian 
of Dio, seems, like Eudemus, to 
have belonged to the Platonic 
school. (42) Xenocrates will be 
spoken of later on. Several persons 
whose connection with Plato is 
uncertain, or who, at any rate, 
could not be considered his scholars, 
were mentioned, p. 30: e.g. Calip- 
pus, Clearchus, Chabrias, ‘Timothe- 
us, Phocion, the orators Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, Aschines, Demosthenes. 
Two women, Axiothea of Phlius 
and Lasthenia of Mantinea, are said 
to have frequented Plato’s dis- 
courses. Diog. iii. 46, iv.2; Athen. 
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ing period, most probably hindered the spread of Plato- 
nism, despite the close relation between the two systems. 
The external gathering point of the Platonists was that 
garden near the Academy* which descended by inheri- 
tance from Plato to Speusippus,* and afterwards in 
regular order to each successive head of the School: 
the spirit of community was maintained by the social 
meals instituted by Plato. The direction of the So- 
ciety was, as a general rule, passed on by the dying or 
retiring leader to one of his disciples; but though 
this recommendation was almost always respected, the 
community appears to have reserved to itself the right 


of final election.® 


vii. 279e. xii.546d. Clemens Strom. 
iv. 523 A; Themist. Orat. xxiii. 
295 c. 

2 See above, p. 25, 49, p. 24, 48. 

3 This is clear, not so much from 
express information (for even in 
Plato’s will, apud Diog. iii. 42, the 
garden is not disposed of), as from 
the indubitable fact that it was in 
the possession of Xenocrates, Pole- 
mo, and their successors downwards 
up to the sixth century of the 
Christian era; cf. Plat. De Exil. c. 
10, p. 603, where by the ‘Academy’ 
in which Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Polemo dwelt, we can only under- 
stand Plato’s garden. Diog. iv. 6, 
19, 39; Xenocrates, Polemo, Ar- 
cesilaus lived in the garden. 
Damasc. v. Isid. 158 (more at length 
ap. Suid. 1Ad7wy, ii. b. 297 B) : the 
produce of the garden in his time 
formed only the smallest portion of 
the revenucs of Plato’s successors, 
‘The Museum, also erected by Plato, 
in which Speusippus exhibited pic- 


tures of the Graces (Diog. iv. 1, 


19), perhaps stood in the garden, 
Speusippus himself, however, does 
not seem to have lived there: ef. 
Plut. loc. cit. with Diog. iv. 3. 
Together with the Museum, seats 
for the lectures are mentioned 
(€€5pa) (Diog. 19), which, however, 
acc. to Cic. Fin. vy. 1, 2, Diog. iv. 
63, were in the Academic Gymna- 
sium. The analogy of the Peripa- 
tetic and Epicurean school, to be 
mentioned later on, confirms the 
above. More details are given apud 
Zumpt ‘On the continuance of the 
philosophical schools in Athens,’ 
Abh. der Berl. Akademie, 1842, phil. 
hist. Kl. p. 32 [8] sqq. 

4 See p. 28,59. Ace. to Athen. i. 
3 sq. v. 186, b. Speusippusand Xeno- 
crates, and then Aristotle, composed 
special table laws for these meet- 
ings. They hada school discipline 
(Diog. v. 4), to which, among other 
things, belonged the regulation 
that every ten days one of the scho- 
lars should be appointed dpxwr. 

5 The usual course, doubtless, 


EXTERNAL HISTORY. 


Plato's 
Speusippus.°® 


was for the scholarch, before his 
death, to appoint his successor ; 
this was done e.g. by Speusippus 
apud Diog. iv. 3, and ibid. 60 we 
read that Lacydes was the first 
who resigned the school to another 
dnring his lifetime. Arcesilaus 
received it (ibid. 32) after the 
death of Crates, éxxwphoavros 
atrgG Swxparidov twos. Still, this 
supposes an election or, at least, 
the consent of the whole body, 
even if this retirement was volun- 
tary. If the outgoing scholarch 
appointed his snecessor, this ap- 
pointment required the consent of 
those who were to be under him. 
The Herculanean catalogue, at 
least, asserts (cf. note 1, ‘ Me- 
nedemus’) that after the death 
of Speusippus Xenocrates was car- 
ried by only a few votes against 
Heraclidesand Menedemus. Among 
the Peripatetics we find, as well as 
the ordinary succession by bequest 
ee Theophrastus according to A. 
sell. xiii. 5, and doubtless also the 
later heads), an election of his suc- 
cessor ordered by Lyco (Diog. v. 
70). Zumpt, loc. cit. 30 sq. 

® Fischer, De Speusippi Vita, 
Rast. 1845. Speusippus, the 
rad tog of Plato, son of Karvniedio 
(who is, doubtless, not the same as 
the Enrymedon mentioned in 
Plato’s will, ap. Diog. iii. 43, and 
next after Speusippus amongst the 
executors), and Potone (Diog. iii. 4, 
iv. 1; Cic. N. D. i. 13, 32, ete.), 
seems to have been some 20 years 
younger than Plato. We can 
ardly assume less difference in 
their ages, if Plato was the 
eldest child of his parents. Speu- 
sippus’ mcther wou'd thus be 
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immediate successor was his sister’s son, 
He was followed after eight years by 


younger than Plato, which, how- 
ever, is uncertain (cf. p. 3, 3, end, 
44, 111). Again, the difference 
cannot be much greater, because 
Speusippus (acc. to Diog. iv. 14, 
8, 1; Ind. Hercul. vi. 5, v. a.) 
died OL 110, 2 (339 B.c. ace. to 
Eus. Chron, Ol. 110, 3), after 
attaining a considerable age 
(ynpatds). Ammonius also, V. Arist. 
P. 11, West; cf. Hermipp. apud 

iog. V. 2, says that in 335, when 
Aristotle came to Athens, be was 
no longer alive. His reported 
poverty is not proved by the 
pseudo-Chio Epist. 10. Educated 
under the influence of Plato (Plut. 
adul. et am. c. 32, p. 71; similarly 
frat. am. c. 21, p. 491), he gave 
himself up to his philosophical in- 
struction ; according to Diog. iv. 2 
he also availed himself of that of 
Isocrates. When Dion came to 
Athens a very close connection was 
formed between him and Speusip- 
us, who supported Dion’s plans 

th in Sicily, whither he had ac- 
companied Plato in his last journey, 
and also later on (Plat. Dio, 17, 22 
—see above, p. 34, 73, 75; cf. c. 
35, and Diog. iv. 5 ,where Fischer 
p. 16, and Miiller fragm. hist. gr. ii. 
33, correctly read Tizwrldns instead 
of Squwvidys. Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 
44. It is, however, incredible that 
the letter was genuine out of which 
Plut. De Adul. c. 29, p. 70, quotes 
a passage. Speusippus held the 
office of teacher in the Academy 
only eight years (Diog. iv. 1, Ind. 
Here. loc. cit.); having become 
aralysed by illness, he appointed 
Xenocrates to be his successor, and, 
as it is reported, voluntarily put 
an end to his life (Log. iv. 3; 
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Xenocrates,’ a man who from his attachment to Plato® 
might have been expected to be a faithful interpreter 


Galen, hist. phil. c. 2, p. 226; 
Themist. or. xxi. 255, B; also Stob. 
Floril. 119, 17, which, however, is 
not consistent with his self-murder). 
The mention by Diog. iv. 4 (pro- 
fessedly from Plutarch’s Sulla and 
Lysander, where, however, it does 
not occur), of the unavoidable 
POerpiacis, depends entirely upon a 
confusion. In his younger years 
Speusippus is said to have lived 
somewhat licentiously ; but Plato, 
without much exhortation, merely 
by the force of example, brought 
him to better courses (Plut. adal. 
et am. c. 32, p. 71, frat. am. c. 21, 
p. 491). The reproaches heaped 
upon him in later tines (apud Diog. 
iv. 1 sq.; Athen. vii.279 e. xii. 546 ; 
d. Philostr. V. Apollon. c. 35, p. 43; 
Suidas, Aloxlvys, ii. b. 64; Bernh. 
Epist. Socrat, 36, p. 44; Tertull. 
Apologet. 46) spring from sach 
impure sources that no stain can 
thus accrue to his character. The 
calumny, e.g., of his deadly enemy 
Dionysius (ap. Diog. and Athen.) 
seems to have no other founda- 
tion than the fact that he was an 
intimate friend of Lasthenia, and 
that he started a collection to 
pay off the debts of a friend (there 
is nothing about paying for his 
tuition). The inordinate love of 
pleasure, with which he is charged, 
would hardly agree with his ethical 
principles. On other points see 
Fischer, p. 29 sq. Plut. Dio, 17 
praises his amiability, Antigonus 
(see 363, Ah the temperance of his 
meals in the Academy. His re- 
ported marriage we must leave 
undecided. His writings (to be 
mentioned later on) are said to 
have been bought by Aristotle for 


three talents; Diog. iv. 5, Gell. 
N. A. iii. 17, 3. 

7 Van de Wynpersse, De Xeno- 
crate Chalcedonio, Leyd. 1823. 
The mother city of Xenocrates is 
Chalcedon (Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; 
Diog. iv. 6; Strabo, xii. 4, 9, p. 
566; Stob. Ecl. i. 62; Athen. xii. 
530 d. &c.; Kapxnddmos in Clem. 
cohort. 44, A; Strom. v. 590, C. 
Euseb. pr. ev. xiii. 13, 53, and in 
the MSS. of Diogenes and lian, 
V. H. ii. 41, xiii, 31, is a mistake ; 
ef. Krische Forsch. 318, 2, Wyn- 
persse, p. 5; ibid. 9 on the name 
of his father; Agathenor), He 
received the headship of the school 
Ol. 110, 2; he died, acc. to 
Diog. iv. 14, 16, after holding it 
for 25 years, consequently in OI. 
116, 3 (s.c. 31$) at the age of 82 
years ( ucian, Macrob. 20, puts it 
at 84, Censorin. Di, nat. 15, 2, at 
81); so that he was born Ol. 96, 1 
(39¢ w.c.). As a young man, he 
came to Athens, where he is said 
to have been at first the pupil of 
/Eschines (Hegesander apudAthen. 
xi. 507, c.: ef. however the remarks 
Pt. i. 204, 3; supra, 36, 85), but soon 
passed over to Plato, Hencefor- 
ward he remained the constant and 
absolute follower of his teacher, and 
accompanied him in his last Si- 
cilian voyage (Diog. iv. 6, 11; 
€lian xiv. 9; cf. Valer. Max. iv. 
1, ext. 2; ASlian iii, 19 would 
bear upon the subject if the fact 
were true). After Plato's death he 
went with Aristotle to Atarneus, at 
the invitation of Hermias (Strabo, 
xiii. 1, 57, p. 610); we do not 
know whether he passed from here 
to Athens or to his native town. 
It is perhaps a misunderstanding 
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of the traditions of the School, whose earnestness, 
strength, and purity of character? won for him universal 
veneration,!® but whose melancholy cast of mind and 
acrimonious nature! qualified him far more for the 
dogmatic establishment and mystical obscuration of 
Plato’s doctrine than for its dialectical development. 


to suppose (Themist. or, xxi. 255, 
B) that Speusippus caused him 
to come from Chalcedon in order 
that he might hand over the school 
to him; ef. Diog. iv. 3. While he 
was at the head of the <Aca- 
demy the Athenian magistrates 
once had him sold as a slave 
because he could not pay the 
rotection-tax levied on metics, 
ut he was re’eased by Deme- 
trius Phalerius (Diog. iv. 14, cf. 
Plut. Flamin. 12, vit. x. orat. 
vii. 16, p. 842). He is said 
to have rejected the offer of full 
Athenian citizenship from repug- 
nance to the prevailing state of 
affairs (Plut. Phoc. c. 29, Ind. 
Here. 8). He died of an accidental 
wound (Diog. 14). On his pictures 
sce Wynpersse, 53 sqq. 

8 See preceding note. 

2 We eee many trails recorded 
of Nenocrates’ earnestness, auste- 
rity, contentedness, integrity, love 
of truth, and conscientiousness ; 
see Diog. iv. 7-9, ii. 19; Cic. ad 
Att. i, 16; pro Balbo, 5, 12; Tuse. 
v. 32, 91; Of. i. 30, 109; Valer. 
Max. ii. 10, ext. 2; iv. 3, ext. 3; 
vii. 2, ext. 6 (where, however, others 
mention Simonides; Wynpersse 
44); Plut. Alex. virt.c. 12, p. 333; 
Sto. rep. 20, 6, p. 1043; Stob. 
Floril. 5, 118, 17, 25; Themist. or. 
11°26 A; xxi. 252 A; Athen. xii. 
530 d.; Hesych. and Suidas, Zevo- 
xpdrns. lis mildness even to- 
wards animals is noticed, Diog. 10, 


ffl. V. H. xiii. 31. The story 
(Diog. 8; Athen. x. 437, b.; 
El). V. H. ii. 41; Ind. Here. 
8, 9, v. u.; Wynpersse, 16 sqq.) 
about Xenocrates winning a eke 
ing prize is, according to Greek 
notions, not at all at variance 
with his moderation, but is to 
be judged according to the well- 
known Socratic precedent (see Pt. 
i. p. 63 sq.). The golden chaplet 
which he won on this occasion he 
gave away. 

10 See on the recognition which 
Xenocrates found in Athens, and 
the consideration which was shown 
him by Alexander and other princes, 
Diog. 7, 8, 9, ii.; Plat. Phocion, c. 
27, vit. pud. c. ii. p. 533 ; adv. Col, 
32,9, p. 1126; Ind. Here, 7, 10, 
sqq., and other passages quoted in 
the previous note. The narrative 
about Polemo (see below) corrobo- 
rates the impression produced by 
his personality ; Diog. 6. 

Cf Cic. Of i. 30, 109; 
Plut. De Audiendo, c. 18, p. 47; 
conjug. prec, c. 28, p. 141; vit. 


pud. c. ii, p. 533; Amator. 23, 
13, p. 769; Diog. 6, where are 
the well-known expressions of 


Plato: Zevéxpares Oie rais xdpiow, 
and about Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle: é’ olov trmov olov bvov 
dreipw, and 7G pev pbwros bet 
7@ 6éxadwod. ‘The latter, however, 
is told of others; see Diog. v. 
39 ; Cie, De Orat, iii. 9, 36; Wyn- 
persse, p. 13. 
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Besides these two, there are mentioned among Plato’s 
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personal disciples Heraclides of Pontus,!” who, however, 
seems to have been more of a learned man than a phi- 
losopher,’* and is often claimed for other schools ;™“ 


2 On the life and writings of 
Heraclides cf. Diog. v. 86 sqq.; 
Roulez, De vit& et scriptis He- 
raclide P. in the Annales Acad. 
Lovan. viii. 1824; Deswert, De 
——— es Léwen, 1830; Miil- 
er, Fragm. hist. gr. ii. 197 sqq. ; 
Rieke Forsch, O25 8q Eas 
at Heraclea in Pontus (Strabo, 
xii. 3, 1, p. 541; Diog. 86, Suid. 
‘Hpaxdeld.), wealthy, and of an 
illustrious house (Diog. Suid. loc. 
cit.), he came to Athens, where he 
seems to have been introduced into 
the Platonic school by Speusippus 
(Diog. 86). If it is true that on 
his last Sicilian voyage i B.C.) 
Plato transferred to him the 
headship of the school (Suid. see 
. 84, 73), he can scarcely have 
bas younger than Xenocrates; 
and as he could speak of the 
founding of Alexandria (Plut. 
Alex. c. 26), he must have lived 
beyond Ol. 112, 2 (n.c. 330). 
According to Demetrius,apud Diog. 
89, he liberated his native city by 
killing a tyrant. This, however, 
scarcely fits in with the history 
of Heraclea ; for it cannot refer to 
the murder of Clearchus (Roulez, 
p- 11 sq Perhaps Demetrius 
confused him with the Thracian 
of the same name (supra, 30, 
64). Acc. to the Ind. Herc. 7, 
6 sq., after the death of Speusi,,.s, 
when Xenocrates was chosen heat 
of the school (i.e. B.c. 339), he 

‘turned home and established a 

“ol of his own (€repov mepira- 
sai duarpBiv xaréornearo). 
tories about his death, apud 


Diog. 89-91, Suid. sub voce, Ind. 
Here. 9 sq., which are in all other 
respects improbable, and remind 
us of the similar myths about. 
Empedocles (see vol. i. €1°5 8q.), 
say that it occurred there. 

13 His comprehensive knowledge 
is obvious not only from the width 
of his literary activity and the 
remnants of his works, extending 
as they do to all parts of science 
then known—metaphysics, physics, 
ethics, politics, music, rhetoric, 
history, and geography (see Diog. 
vy. 86 sqq.; further information 
apud Roulez, 18 sqq.; 52 sqq.; 

iiller, loc. cit.), but from the 
frequent mention of him in the 
ancients, Cicero calls him (Tusc. 
vy. 3, 8) doctus imprimis ; ‘ ivin. 
i. 23, 46) doctus vir; Plutarch 
borrows from him many pieces 
of information, and adv. Col. 14, 
2; p. 1115 (cf. m p. suay. viv. 
2, 2, p. 1086), represents him 
as one of the most important 

hilosophers of the Academic and 

eripatetic school. On the other 
hand, Plutarch also calls him, 
Camill. 22, pudddns xal wracua- 
tlas, Timeus ap. Diog. viii. 72 
mapadofoAéyos, the Epicurean in 
Cie. N. D. i, 13, 34 says: pue- 
rilibus fabulis refersit libros, and 
several instances of his uncriti- 
cal credulity are also known to 
us; cf. Diog. viii. 67, 72; Io. 
Lydus, De Mens, iv. 29, p. 181; 
Cic. Divin. i. 23, 46; Athen, xii. 
521 e. We shall find that his con- 
tributions to philosophy were un- 
important; but as a physicist, owing 
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Philippus of Opus, a distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer, editor of the Laws, and probably author 


of the Epinomis;!° and Hestiaus of Perinthus.' 


to his doctrine of the revulution of 
the earth round an axis, he takes 
no inconsiderable position ; and if 
the quotation, p. 34, 73 (‘ Mene- 
demus’), is correct, not only his 
fellow-pupils, but Plato himself 
must have made much of him. 
His writings, with regard to which 
Diog. v. 92, pence wrongly, 
charges him with plagiarism, were 
composed at least partly in the 
form of dialogues; cf. Diog. 86; 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 19; ad Quintum 
fr. iii. 5; Procl. in Parm. i. end; 
vol. iv. 54. His manner of expo- 
sition is rightly praised by Dio- 
genes, 88 sq. 

14 Diogenes represents him among 
the Peripatetics, after having him- 
self called him a Platonist, v. 86 ; 
Stobreus also treats him as a Peri- 

atetic, Ecl. i. 580 ; ef. 634 ; Cicero, 

owever (Divin. i. 23, 46; N. D.i. 
13, 34; Tusc. v. 3, 8; Legg. iii. 6, 
14); Strabo (xii. 3, 1, p. 541); 
and Suidas 'Hpax\eid. place him 
under the Platonic sohool. Proclus 
in Tim. 281 E, cannotintend to con- 
tradict what he himself said p. 28 
C; either the words are to be 
understood differently or the text 
to be altered. That Heraclides was 
a pupil of Plato is indubitable, and 
is confirmed among other things 
by his editing the Platonic dis- 
courses on the Good (Simpl. Phys. 
104 b.; see p. 362, 2), and by the 
fact (Procl.in Tim. 28 C),that Plato 
caused him to collect the poems 
of Antimachus in or ara (Cf. 
Krische, 325 sq.; Bickh d.Kosm. 
Syst. d. Plat. 129 sq.) That he 
subsequently went over to the Peri- 


The 


patetic school seems improbable 
from what we know of his philo- 
sophy; that he heard Aristotle 
(Sotion ap. Diog. 86) is unlikely, 
because of the relative ages of the 
two, and because he left Athens 
bofore Aristot!e’s retarn. His views 
confirm our seinten of a connection 
with the Pythagoreans (Diog. loc. 
cit.). He himself, in the fragment 
ap. Porphyr. in Ptolem. Harm, 
p. 213 sqq. (apud Roulez, p. 
101), quotes a passage from Ar- 
chytas. 

15 Philippus of Opus was, ac- 
cording to Suid. dcAdcogos (before 
this word the lemma l\urmos 
’Orotvrios has undoubtedly fallen 
out ; cf. Bernhardy ad loc., Suckow, 
Form d, plat. Schr. 149 f.), a pupil 
of Socrates ant Plato. Really, 
however, he was only the pupil of 
the latter; as we see from the 
further statement: dv 68 xara 
Piturmov tov Maxeidva. He di- 
vided Plato's Laws into twelve 
books ; the thirteenth he seems to 
have added himself. In harmony 
with the latter statement Diog. iii. 
37 says: nol ré Pacw bri Pi\uwos 
6’Urotvrios rods Nénous abrod mere- 
ypayer bvras év xnp@. Tovrov be 
cal rhv ’Ervoplia gacly elvat. 
Proclus follows the same supposi- 
tion when (in the quotation of the 
TIpo\ey. 7. IIAdr. Pidtoo. c. 25; 
Plat. Opp. ed. Herm. vi. 218) he 
proves the spuriousness of the Epi- 
nomis by showing that Plato could 
not possibly have had time fur its 
composition, as death prevented 
him from rods vduous dropOdca- 
cGat, Philippus is not, however, 
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celebrated astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidos,!” had also 


expressly mentioned. Among the 
twenty-three written _ treatises 
which Suidas cites as belonging to 
Philippus, there are six moral 
treatises, a work on the Gods in 
two books, treatises about the 
Opuntian Locrians, about Plato,&c., 
and eleven mathematical, astrono- 
mical, and meteorological works. 
As an astronomer (cxoAdoas rots 
peredpots) Philippus is mentioned 
not merely by Suidas, but had 
made himself an important reputa- 
tion in this department; cf. Plut. 
n, p. suav. v. sec. Epic. ii. 2, p. 
1093; Hipparch. in Arat. Pheen, 
j.6; Geminng, Isag. in Ar. Phoen. 
c. 6, p. 47 Halma; Ptolem. bdcecs 
dave, who often cites his émon- 
pdowa together with those of Calip- 
pus, Euctemon, &c.; Plin. H. nat. 
xviii. 31, 312; Vitrav. De Archit. 
ix.7; Stob. Hcl. i. 558; Joh. Lyd. 
De mens. iv, 13; Alex. Aphr. in 
Meteorol. 118 a. (Arist. Meteorol. 
ed. Ideler, ii. 127), who tells us 
about his explanation of the rain- 
bow. As Bickh has shown 
(Sonnenkreise d. Aiten, 34 sqq.) by 
a comparison of all the statements 
about him and his writings, 
‘ Philippus the Medmean’ (from 
Medama in Bruttium) is not dis- 
tinct from him. This Philippns is 
mentioned by Steph. Byz. (De Urb. 
Médua:), and apud Proc}. in Eucl. 
19, and p. 67 fr. (where Meduatos 
is to be substituted for Mezvatos or 
Meviaios), in a catalogue of the 
mathematicians of the Platonic 
school who succeeded the Opuntian 
Philippus ; it may be that Philip- 
pus was born at Opus, and after- 
wards lived in Medama, a Locrian 
colony, or vice versé. We must 
suppose that there was only one 


well-known astronomer of this 
name, because most of the passages 
which mention the astronomer 
Philippus designate him simply by 
this name, without finding it ne- 
cessary to add ‘the Opuntian’ in 
order to distinguish him from any 
other of the same name, When 
e.g. Alexander loc. cit. says simply: 
Pirurwos 6 éraipos Adrwvos, there 
can be no doubt that he did not 
know two Platonic scholars of this 
name. 

16 Hestiwus is mentioned as a 
Platonist by Diogenes, iii. 46, as 
the editor of the Platonic discourses 
on the Good by Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. cf. supra, p. 26, 53; bis own 
investigations are referred to by 
Throphrastus, Metaph. p. 313 
(Fragm. 12, 13 Wimm.); Stob. 
Ecl. i. 250; Exe. ec Floril. Jo. 
Damasc. 17, 12 (Stob. Floril. ed. 
Mein. iv. 174). 

17 Ideler on Eudoxus, Abhandl, 
d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 1828; Hist. 
phil. Kl. p. 189 sqq. v. J. 1830, 
p- 49 sqq. Endoxus’ native town 
is unanimously called Cnidos, 
and his father, ap. Diog. viii. 86, 
ZEschines. The year of his birth 
and death is not known ; Eusebius’ 
statement in the Chronicon, that 
he flourished Ol. 89, 3, makes him 
much tooold. It is true that he 
brought over letters of recommen- 
dation from Agesilaus to Nectana- 
bis of Egypt (Diog. 87), and if 
Nectanabis II. is intended, this 
journey must have happened be- 
tween O]. 104, 3, and 107, 3 (362 
and 350 n.c.; if Nectanabis I., not 
before Ol, 101, 2 (374 B.c.). ABI. 
VY. H. vii. 17 represents him as 
visiting Sicily somewhat later than 
Plato, and consequently after 367 
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attended Plato’s lectures,!* and occupied himself, in 
addition to his own particular science, with enquiries of 
a more general kind.’® Ofthese enquiries we know very 


p.c. (see p. 32, 67). With this 
agrees the statement of Apollodorus 
ap. Diog. 90, who makes him 
flourish O]. 108, 1 (367 8.c.). (The 
words must refer to him; the 
preceding clause  evploxouev — 
éuolws is either spurious or more 
probably to be rejected altogether 
as a gloss.) His age is given in 
Diog. viii. 90, 91 as fifty-three years. 
According to Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. i. 12, 1101 b. 28 ; Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073 b. 17 sqq., i. 9, 991 a. 
17, xiii. 5, 1079 b, 21, he could 
not have been living at the time 
these treatises were composed. 
Poor as he was, he obtained, 
through bis friends, the means for 
his educational travels (Diog. 86 
sq.). Besides Plato (see following 
note), Archytas and the Sicilian 
physician Philistio are mentioned 
as his teachers (Diog. 86); in 
Egypt, the priest Chonuphis is said 
to have introduced him to the 
knowledge of his caste (Diog. 90, 
Plut. Is. et Os. c. 10, p. 354; 
‘Clemens Strom. i. 303 D; Philostr. 
v. Soph. i. 1, makes him extend 
his travels still farther). Strabo 
{see 22,43) gives the duration of 
his residence there as thirteen years, 
which is just as incredible as 
Strabo’s other statement that he 
was in company with Plato; Diog. 
87 speaks only of one year and four 
months. The statements of Dio- 
dorus, 1.98, Seneca, Qu. Nat. vii. 3, 
2, as to the results of his Egyptian 
travels, are certainly much exag- 
gerated (cf. Ideler, 1828, 204 sq.). 
Afterwards, he studied in Cyzicus 
(Diog. 87, who adds some improbable 


details, Philostr. loc. cit., cf. Ideler, 
1830, 53); later on he livedin high * 
honour in his native city, to which 
he gave laws (Diog. 88; Plut. 
adv. Col, 32, 9, p. 1126 ; cf. Theod. 
cur. gr. aff. ix, 12, p. -124); his 
observatory was shown for a long 
time (Strabo, ii. 5, 14, p. 119, 
xvii. 1, 30, p. 807). His character 
is praised by Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. On his writings and dis- 
coveries as a mathematician and 
astronomer see Ideler loc. cit. 

18 According to Sotion apnd 
Diog. 86, the fame of the Socratic 
schools brought him to Athens, 
where, however, he only stayed two 
months, Cicero, Divin. ii. 42, 
87; Rep. i. 14, 22, calls him 
Platonis auditor ; Strabo, xiv. 2, 
15, p. 656, and Procl. in Encl. 
i. 19 (67 Friedl.), his éraipos; 
Plut. adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126, his 
ouryOns together with Aristotle; 
Philostr. v. Soph. i. 1, says: Evs, 
to's év ’"Axadnuig Aédyous lxavds 
éxppovticas; Alex. Aphrod. ad 
Metaph. i. 9, 991 a, 14: Evd. rav 
THAdrwvos yrwpiuwy, Asclep. ibid. 
TlAatwuxds, dxpoaths I\drwvos. 
Cf. Sosigenes apud Schol. in Arist. 
498 a, 45, perhaps on the authority 
of Eudemus. The unhistorical state- 
ments in Plut., gen. Secr. 7, p. 579 
(ep. Plat. xiii. 360 c.), and the more 
probable statements, v. Marc. 14, 
qu. conviv. viii. 2, 1. 7, p. 718, pre- 
suppose a close conection of the 
two. Diogenes counts Eudoxus 
among the Pythagoreans; s0, too, 
Iambl. in Nicom. Arithm. p. 11. 

19 This is presupposed in the 
statement ap. Diog. that the physi- 
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little, and that little is directly opposed to genuine 
Platonism. Xenocrates was followed, as head of the 
Academy, by Polemo,” whom he had converted from a 
disorderly life to serious purpose and moral rectitude, 
by the influence of his personal character and dis- 


courses.7! 


The successor of Polemo was his scholar and 


friend Crates,” whose eminent fellow-disciple Crantor*® 


cian Chrysippus heard from him 
rd Te wepl Gey kal kbopov cal Trav 
perewpodoyounévwr. Endocia, sub 
roce, muakes of this treatises wrepl 
GeGy, and the like. 

2» Polemo of Athens succeeded 
his teacher, Ol. 116, 3 (31$ B.c.), 
see 840, 1, and died, acc. to Euseb, 
Chronicon, Ol. 127, 3 (270 n.c.), at 
a good old age, as Diog. says iv. 
20. With this agrees the state- 
ment that Arcesilans, who died at 
seventy-five, Ol. 134, 4 (241 n.c.), 
Diog. 44, 71, and who was conse- 
quently born 316 n.c., lived in 
friendship with Crantor (who died 
before Polemo) and with Po'emo 
himself (Diog. iv. 22, 27, 29 sq... 
The statement that Arcesilans 
flourished in Ol. 120, ie. 300 nc. 
(Diog. 45, following Apolledor.), 
cannot be brought into agreement 
with this, but is of no importance, 
standing as it does in such direct 
contradiction with the most certain 
fundamental points, that we must 
suppose that there is either a con- 
fusion or a mistake in writing. 

*1 The event is well known and 
frequently mentioned; see Diog. 
iv. 16 sq.; Ind. Hercul. 13. (which 
follows the same source as Diogenes, 
viz. Antigonus the Carystian); 
Plot. de adulat. c. 32, np. 71; 
Lucian, Accus. c. 16 sq.; Epictet. 
Dissert. iii, 1, 14, iv. 11, 30: 
Origen c. Cels. i. 64, iii. 67; 


Themist. orat. xxvi. 303 D; 
Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 253 sqq.; Valer. 
Max. vi. 9, ext. 1; Augustine, epist. 
154, 2 c. Julian, i. 12, 35. In 
Diog. iv. 17 sqq. (Hind. Herc. loc. 
cit.) we get instances of the grave 
dignity, the immovable firmness, 
and the noble tranquillity for 
which Polemo afterwards became 
distinguished. Otherwise we know 
nothing abont his life. 

2 The Athenian Crates lived in 
the most intimate friendly relation- 
ship with Polemo, as did Crantor 
seal Arcesilaus afterwards (Diog. 
iv. 17, 21 sqq.; Ind. Here. 15, 16, 
v. in sqq.). He seems not to have 
held the office of head of the schooi 
for long, as his predecessor died in 
the year 270 B.c., and his successor, 
whose revolutionary activity must 
have lasted some time, died in 244 
B.C., v. supra. According to Diog. 
23, he left behind him not only 
philosophical writings and treatises. 
on comedy, but popular and diplo- 
matic orations. He cannot have 
remained aloof from politics. 

* Kayser, De Crantore Aca- 
demico, Heidelb, 1841. Crantor 
was born at Soli, in Sicily, where 
he is said to have soon attracted. 
attention. Thence he came to. 
Athens, where he frequented the 
school of Xenocrates, together with 
Polemo (Diog. iv. 24; Ind. Here. 
16, 1 sqq.); he cannot, therefore, 
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had previously died. Next to Crates came Arcesilaus ; 
with him the Academy entered on a new phase of scien- 
tific development, which must be considered later on. 
The members of the Older Academy professed to 
maintain Plato’s doctrine generally unaltered ;** but they 
chiefly adhered to its later form. In pursuing his enqui- 
ries into numbers and their elements, they approximated 
very closely to the Pythagoreans, so that their metaphy- 
sics became an abstruse dogmatism” with a large admix- 
ture of arithmetical and theological mysticism. At the 
period when Plato’s metaphysics showed Pythagorean 
tendencies, we find that his Ethics were of the more 
popular kind described in the Laws; and this was also the 


have been more thana year younger 
than Polemo. Nevertheless, after 
Xenocrates’ death, he refused the 
invitation to establish a school of 
his own, and continued to listen to 
the discourses of his admired friend 
(Diog. 24 sq. 17). With Arcesilaus, 
whom ke won over for the Academy, 
he lived in the most confidential 
connection, and left him a con- 
siderable property (Diog. 28 sq. 24 
sq.; Numen. ap. Euseb. prep. Ev. 
xiv. 6,3). He died before Polemo, 
apparently at a good old age (Diog. 
27, 25), but the year of his death 
cannot be fixed more definitely. 
His writings, altogether of moderate 
extent (30,000 lines, says Diog. 24), 
are lost, except a few fragments 
{collected by Kayser, p. 12 eqq.), 
which, however, still enable us to 
recognize his choice diction (Diog. 
27) and pleasing fulness of style. 
The most celebrated of them 
was his small treatise rept mévOous 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 44, 185; Diog. 27), 
which was copied by Cicero in his 
Consolatio, and, in some points, in 


the Tuasculans, and by Plutarch in 
his Consolatio ad Apollonium: cf. 
Kayser, 34 sqq., who gives the 
views of Wyttenbach and others on 
this subject. 

*4That they actually did so is 
asserted by Cicero, following An- 
tiochus (see Acad. i. 4, 14, cf. 12, 
43; Fin. v. 3,7, 8, 6,16); Acad. 
i. 9,34 (on Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, Crantor): dili- 
genter ea,quee a superioribus accepe- 
rant, tuebantur; cf. Diog, iv. 1, 
of Speusippus. On the contrary, 
Numen, ap, Euseb, prec. Ev. xiv. 
5, 1 sqq., and Euseb. himself, ibid. 
4,14: mwod\\ax® wapadvovres Ta 5é 
orpeBdobvres, ovx évéueway TH 
xpéry sadoxg, which Numenius 
strongly blames. Which was right 
will be seen immediately. 

* The Academician apud Cic. 
Acad. i. 4, 17, sq. designates the 
dogmatic formulation of the system 
as a departure from the Socratic 
manner common to Aristotle and 
the contemporary Platonists. 
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case with the philosophers of the Academy. Unlike their 
master, they seem to have neglected the severer enquiries 
of Dialectic; nor did they (except in the direction of 
astronomy and mathematics) pay much attention to the 
investigation of natural science, already discouraged by 
him. We know, however, so little about these men 
that it is often impossible to combine, even by probable 
conjecture, the scattered fragments of their doctrines 
that have come down to us into any connected whole. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippus,”* though greatly inferior 
to Aristotle in philosophic genius, seems to have re- 
sembled him in his desire for definiteness and experi- 
mental completeness of knowledge. Being convinced 
of the interdependence of all knowledge, he was of 
opinion that it is impossible to possess a satisfactory 
knowledge of anything without the knowledge of all 
things besides: for to know what a thing is, we must 
know wherein it is distinguished from other things ; 
and to know this, we must know how these other things 
are constituted.” He therefore sought to gain a basis 


% Cf. on his doctrine Brandis, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b. 1, p. 6 sqq. 
On the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of numbers, Rhein. Mus., 
v. Niebuhr and Brandis, ii. 4; 
Ritter, ii. 524 sqq.; Ravaisson, 
Speusippi de primis rerum prin- 


diadéper, Erepov rotrov. By rues 
we are to understand Speusippus, 
according to the commentators in 
loc., Philoponus, Themisting, i. 92, 
15 sq., Sp., and an anonymous 
writer who appeals to Eudemus 
(Schol. in Arist. 298 a. 11-25). 


cipiis placita, Par. 1838; Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 247 sqq. 

7 Arist. Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97 a. 
6: obdév &é Set roy dpifSueror cal drac- 
povpevoy dravra eldévar ra bvra. aal- 
To dbtvaroy gaci ries elvar rds 
Siadopas eldévar ras rpds Exagror ph 
eidé7a Exactov. dvet bé rap d:agopav 
ob« elvar Exacroy eldévar. ob yap uh 
Siagdéper, tavrdy eivar rovrw, ob Se 


Whether Themistius has preserved 
Speusippus’ own words is uncer- 
tain. Writers so little trustworthy 
as Philoponus and the later Eustra- 
tius in Post. Anal. 50 a. 0. b. 0, 
cannot be depended on for the 
statement that Speusippus used 
the dictum in order to invalidate 
conceptual definition and division. 
Such eristic views are ascribed to 
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for enquiry by means of a comparative survey of the 


different spheres of the Actual.? 


tributing greater worth to 


And while thus at- 
experience than Plato had 


done, his theory of knowledge softened the abrupt 


opposition which Plato had 


Speusippus by no ancient authority : 
Spo. and diacpécers are expressly 
attributed to him, rightly or 
wrongly. (Diog. iv. 5: the diapé- 
ces may be those spoken of above, 
46, 5, whereas our Pusede Palonic 
definitions are too poor, and con- 
tain too much that is Peripatetic 
to suit Speusippus.) Such views, 
in fact, are utterly at variance with 
his whole scientific attitude: he is 
dogmatic, and even in the little we 
know of him, by no means deficient 
either in definitions or divisions. 
Of the latter we shall have in- 
stances presently ; for the former, 
cf. Plat. piat. qu. viii. 4, 3, p. 
1007, where a definition of Time 
is given. 
* To this belongs that enquiry 
concerning names which Simplicius 
mentions in Categ. (Schol. in Arist. 
43 b. 19 a. 31, 41 b. 30; and7 
B, 9 a, & Basil). (Names are 
divided into radruvuua and érepw- 
yuna: on the one side, duwyupya and 
cuvdivupa; and on the other érepw- 
yuna, wo\vevuna, and mapwrupa.) 
Cf. Diog. iv. 2: odros mpa- 
tos, Kad gynot Acdd’wpos...., & 
Tois pa@nuacw éfedcaro 7d Kowdr 
kal cuvyKelwce xabdcov Fw duva- 
Tov ddAjAos. This can hardly 
refer to anything but a compara- 
tive survey; the essential con- 
nection of the sciences had been 
already propounded by Plato, and 
with far greater completeness than 
by Speusippus; for Speusippus 
osited different principles for the 
ifferent spheres of Being. A 


assumed between the sen- 


comparative survey of natural 
history was contained in the ten 
books of the “Onora, or, according 
to the fuller title given in Diog. 5: 
Tay wept Thy mpayuarelay duolwy 
(the preceding d&dAoyo: is justly 
questioned by Krische, Forsch. 253, 
for the reason that a work of this 
kind could hardly be written in 
the dialogic form: perhaps diadoyat 
is the right reading. Diogenes 
connects with it one or two other 
similar works: dcacpéoets Kai mpds 
Ta =buoa §=broféces). In this 
treatise, as we see from the frag- 
ments in Athenwus, Speusippus 
examined the various kinds ot 
plants and animals, classing to- 
gether those that are related, and 
separating the unlike. Cf. Athenseus 
iii. 86 c.: Laredourmos 5 év devrépw 
‘Opolwy zapamAjowa elvat xhpuxas, 
Toppipas, arpaSi ous, Koyxous... 
&re 6 Lrevourmos éfjs wadw lilo 
KarapOuetrat Kéyxous, Krévas, ils 
mivvas, owrhvas, kal év GdrAw pépe 
barpea, Newddas. Again, 105 f 

Zrevourmros 52 év Seuvrépy ‘Opoiwr 
wapamrAnsd dnow elvac Toy pada- 
Koorpdxwy xépaxoy, k.7.X. iv. 133b.: 
gor 5 Hh xepxworn (Pov Suovov rérreye 
kal tryovly, ws Laretcurmos mapi- 
ornow év retdpry 'Onolwv. vii. 303 
d.: Xwedourmos FS év Sevrépw 
‘Onolwy ditornow adras (the duvvides) 
tv Oivvwy. ix. 369 a.: Lwrevourmos 
3S é& bevrépy ‘Opolwy padarls, 
gdyol, yoyyuArls, pddus, avdfswor, 
buoa. Similarly, vii. 300 c., 301 
c., 327 c., 308 d., 313 a, 319 b., 
323 a., 329 sq. 
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sible and rational perception, by interposing a Third 
between them. ‘The Immaterial,’ said Speusippus, ‘is 
known by means of scientific thought—the Material, 
by scientific perception ;’ under this he included ob- 
servation guided by understanding.” In proportion, 
however, as he directed his attention to the Particular 
of experience he departed from that Unity of the high- 
est principles, which Plato had striven to obtain. Plato, 
according to the later view of his system, had shown 
the One and the Great-and-Small to be the most uni- 
versal elements in all things; and at the same time 
had left the essential difference between the Sensible 
and the Ideal unexplained, and seemingly unregarded. 
Speusippus saw the necessity of more accurately deter- 
mining and discriminating these two principles. Plato 
had identified the One with the Good and the divine - 
Reason.*” Speusippus distinguished the three concepts 
from one another.*! The Good, he believed, could not 
stand as the ground of all Being, at the beginning of 


*9 Sextus, Math. vii. 145: Saev- ovd« avropuh, AAN ex Aoycouod wepe- 


ovnmos 8¢, érel Tov mpayudtwy Tra 
Bev ala@nra, Ta bé vonra, ray pev 
vonray Kxpithpiov edekev elvac rov 
émiaTnpovixdv Adyor, Tay 5e aicOn- 
Tov thy émornuomuxny alcOnow* 
émiotnuovixhy 5¢ alcOnow breidngpe 
kabeordvat thy jera\auSdvovcay 
THs Kata Tov Noyor adnOelas. kowep 
yap ol rod alAnrod } YdArou Sdx- 
Tua TexVikhy pev elyov évépyeay, 
otc é€v avrots dé mponyoupévws 
rerecoundrvny, dd\AA THs (? 5a ris) 
mpos Tov oyiudy cuvacKicews 
draprivouérny. Kal ws #700 povetxod 
alcOnots évdpyecav (évépyeav) pev 
elxey dvTiinetixhy Tod TE hppo- 
opévou kal rot dvapudorov, 7 Urny be 


yeyovutay. oltrw xal 7 émiornuorixh 
alaOnois puoixes mapa tod Ndbyou 
THs émioTnuovixns jeeradapBdvec 
TpiBis mpds dwavy ray broxemévwv 
didyrwow, We must not, however, 
infer from these passages that 
Speusippus understood by afe@nets 
émtoTnuovxh an immediate, prima- 
rily esthetic perception (Brandis, 
ii, b. 1, p. 9), though, like Aristotle, 
he distinguished, in the sphere of 
thinking knowledge, between the 
immediate knowledge of principles 
and the mediate knowledge of that 
“ is derived from them. 

*0 Vide p, 321 sqq. 

Vide Ls 280 an, 
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Being, but only as the goal and completion of Being, at 
the end of the chain, as we see in the case of individuals: 
they begin with imperfection and only attain to perfec- 
tion * in the course of their development. And the One 
cannot coincide with the Good, otherwise the Many must 
coincide with the Evil; and according to this, Good and 
Evil must be first causes aswell asthe Oneand the Many.* 
Although, therefore, he admitted that the One was 
akin to the Good, and its most essential constituent,** 
yet he separated them so as to make the One a prin- 


ciple and the Good its result.* 


8 Vide p. 286, 167. 

8 Metaphysics, xii. 7, 1072 b. 
30: 800 6é UVrodkapSdvoutw, dorep 
ol TIv@ayépecoe cal Larevourmos, 7d 
KadddoTov Kal Apicrov ph ev apx7 
elvat, 61d Kal rév putav Kal rav 
{ew ras dpxas alria® pey elvar, rd 
6é xaddv Kal rédecov ev Trois ex Tov- 
vwy (an argument belonging, doubt- 
less, to Speusippus only, and not 
to the Pythagoreans) otk dp0és 
otovrat, (The other reading adopted 
by Themistius and Philoponus, 
which substitutes Acv’xcrmos for 
Zrevourros, is rightly rejected by 
Krische, Forsch. 250, 1.) This 
theory cf Speusippus is also re- 
ferred to in Metaphysics, xiv. 5 
(at the beginning): ov ép@as 3 
UrodauSdver ov5’ ef Tis mapecxdver 
Tas ToU Sov dpyas 7TH Tar Shwy Kal 
gduray, bre €& doplarww dreddy be 
del 7a reNevdTEpa, bid Kai éwi Tay 
mpatruv oltws txew gyoiv adore 
pnoe bv re elvac 7d &v aird. Fur- 
ther, in chapter 4, 1091 a., 29 sqq., 
as to how the first Causes are 
related to the Good, wérepor éari 
ve éxelvay. . . adrd Td dyadr Kai 
rd dpicrov, 4 od, adr’ borepoyery. 


As a third element, 


mapa wey yap Trav Oeordywr (the 
ancient Cosmogonies) focxev duo do- 
yeicOar tay viv riot (Speusippus) 
ol of pacw, dd\dd TpoeGovons THs 
Tay byrwy picews Kal 7d dyabdv Kai 
70 kaddv éupalver Gat. 

“4 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
xiv. 4, 1091 b. 30: If the One is 
conceived as the Good, the second 
principle (Plurality or theGreat-and- 
Small) mnst be identified with the 
Bad-in-itself. d:drep 6 ev (Pseudo- 
Alexander, following, no doubt, 
Alexander, here mentions Speusip- 

us; and it is clear from what we 
nave said above that no one else can 
be intended) épevye 7d dyabdv mpo- 
cdrrew Te évl, ws dvaryKaiov dy, 
érecdi €f évavriwy 7 yéveots, Td KaKdy 
Thy Tod wAHOous Pvow evar. And in 
xii. 10, 1075 a. 36, after the Pla- 
tonic theory of the identity of the 
One and the Good has been opposed 
by the same arguments as in xiv. 
4: of F Gd 088 dpxas 7d dyadv 
kal 7d xaxéy, 

*® Cf. Aristotle, Eth. N. i. 4, 
1096 b. 5: mwBavwrepov 8 éoi- 
kaow ol TiBaydpeoe Néyew mept 
a’rod (rod dyadod), 7iOévres ev ry 
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distinct from the One and the Good, ca:as the efficient 
cause or Reason;** but this he combined with the 
Platonic World-soul, and the Pythagorean central fire ; 
for he supposed the world to be ruled by animate 
power, having its seat in the centre and in the circum- 
ference, and extending itself throughout the whole 
space of the universe.” Plato’s Ideal principle is thus 
resolved by Speusippus into three principles, which are 
analogous to Aristotle’s formal, efficient, and final 
causes, but are far from having the precise determina- 
tion and the universal significance of these. The second 


Tov dyabay cvoroxia rd év (they 
did not hold the One to be the 
Good itself, but placed it in the 
table of contraries (vide vol. i. 302), 
beside the Good and Perfect) ols 
8) xal Swevorrmos éraxoovOjrat 
Soxez. In Metaphysics, xiv. 4, 
1091 b, 14 (r&v 5@ ras dxuwrous 
odclas elvat Neysvrwv ol pév pacw 
obrd 7rd év 7d dyaddr avrd elvat. 
ovclay pévroa 7rd & abrod Gorro 
elvac uddsora), the words ovclay, 
x.7.%, are also to be taken 
in this connection. In spite of 
the arguments of Bonitz (see his 
remarks on this passage), I cannot 
give up the possibility (Plat. Stud. 
277) that some words, such, per- 
haps, as ol 5 roiro pév &pevyor, 
have been lost from their imme- 
diate context. 

% Cf. the passages already 
quoted. Actvording to Metaphysics, 
xiv. 5 (vide supra, note 33), Speu- 
sippus would not even allow that 
the Original One was existent ; for 
he supposed that its union with 
the Many was the cause that first 
produced a Being. In support of 
this opinion he might have appealed 
to Plato, Parmen. 141 E. 


7 Vide b. 286, 167. Cf 
Metaph. vii. 2, 1028 b. 19. 
Plato has three substances—the 
Idea, the Mathematical _ princi- 
ple, and sensuous things: Zrev- 
oimmos 52 xal welous otolas, ard 
tod évds dptduevos, Kai dpyas 
éxdorns obcias A\Xnv wey apibuwy, 
G\Anqv bé peyeOav, Erecra puyijs. 
The commentators paraphrase this 
passage, as Brandis remarks, on no 
other authority than their own; 
and it is very improbable that the 
addition of Asclepius (Schol. in 
Arist. 740 a. 16, 741 a. 0.) to the 
Aristotelian examples, xal rdd\w 
&\Xnv obclay vod kal AdAnv Puxijs, 
«.7.X., which is not to be found in 
Alexander (740 b, 18), rests on 
any historical tradition. The 
separation of divine Reason from 
the One is involved in the theorem 
mentioned above—the Best can- 
not be the First. Anaxagoras, 
who maintained that Reason is 
original, was contrasted by Aris- 
totle with Epecsipms, in regard 
to this doctrine (Metaph. xiv. 4, 
1091 b. 8 sqq.3 cf. a. 33 sqq.), as 
Ravaisson traly observes (p. 17). 
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principle, Plato’s Great-and-Small, he described, in 
contrast to the One, as Plurality,** thus connecting it 


with the Pythagorean categories. 


From Unity and 


Plurality, however, he derived numbers only; for the 
explanation of everything else, he set up several other 
principles,*’ related to the former, and yet distinct from 


3 Cf. Cicero, N. D.i. 13,32 (ac- 
cording to Philodemus): Speusippus 
Platonem avunculum subsequens 
et vim quandam dicens, qua omnia 
regantur, eamque animalem, evel- 
lere ex animis conatur cognitionem 
Deorum. Minucius Felix repeats 
this; Octav. 19. Cf. Theophras- 
tus, Metaph., 322 (Fr. 12, 32, 
Wimm.): Lrevourmos omdvidy re 
Td Thutoy moet 7d mwepl ry Tod 
pécou xwpav. Ta 5’ dixpa cal éxaré- 
pw6ev (perhaps this ought to be read: 
xd&pay td 7’ dixpa éxarépwhev, the 
extreme ends on both sides, the 
circumference of the globe in its 
two halves). That this rico», 
dwelling in the centre and in the 
circumference, is the Deity as 
World-sonl, is clear from the 
analogy of the central fire, to 
which the same place was assigned 
as to the riuov (vide vol. i. 
357 sq.); and from the Timeus, 
36 E. This account of the soul 
Speusippus took literally, and 
combined it with the doctrine of 
the central fire. With this view 
of the World-soul (vide supra 355, 
154) we should connect the state- 
ment of Iamblichus (Stob. Eel. i. 
862 ; cf. Diog. iii. 67), that he con- 
ceived the soul év ldég rod wdvrn 
diacrarov: to him, as to other 

hilosophers, the soul is that which 
1s everywhere present, and fills all 
space. Ravaisson’s proposal (p. 
40 sq.) to substitute dd:acrdrov 
for diacraro’ is, therefore, inad- 


missible. His conjecture (p. 18 
sq.) that Aristotle is referring to 
Speusippus when he says that vois 
cannot be merely dvvayus, but 
roust be évépyea (Metaph. xii. 6, 
9, 1071 b. 17 sqq. 1074 b. 19, 
28), also appears quite unfounded ; 
Speusippus certainly made a dis- 
tinction between the first, imperfect 
Being and vods. But for the same 
reason Krische is wrong in assert- 
ing (p. 256) that he regarded the 
divine Reason as the primal oppo- 
sitionless cause. In that case the 
theory 7d dpicroy ph é&v apxp 
elvat (vide notes 33.- d 37) could 
not beascribed to him. Speusippus 
held that Reason, like the World- 
soul of the Timzeus, was primarily 
derived or created. Lastly , L can- 
not agree with Ravaisson (p. 21) 
or Brandis, ii. b. 1, 14, in referring 
the passage in Cicero to the 
Original One, to which Speusippus 
would seem to have attributed a 
specific activity. This descrip- 
tion appears far more applicable 
to the World-soul spoken of by 
Theophrastus, which cannot coin- 
cide with the One. The quotations 
in note 37 are sufficient to prove 
that the One was not conceived by 
Speusippus as an animate nature. 

89 Vide vol. i. 302. 

© Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. xiv. 
4, and Pseudo-Alexander on this 
passage (vide supra, note 34), 
and also in c. 5, 1092 a, 35: éret 
rolvw ro é& 6 wey TH WANE ws 
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them,*’ just as he had supposed the Good as related to 


the One, but not identical with it. 


Thus he obtained 


a plurality of spheres, united not by the identity, but 


by the similarity of their ultimate causes.” 


évaytiov riOnow; and C 1, 1037 
b. (cf. Z 27, 30): of 6€ 7d erepov 
Tov évavtlwy tynvy rootow, ol pev 
TP évl TE low 7d dvigov, we Tovro 
Thy Tod wrHOous obsay Pia, ot Se 
7G évl 7d wAHO0s. Here Pseudo- 
Alexander refers only to~ the 
Pythagoreaus, but Aristotle evi- 
dently alludes to Speusippus, for 
he continues: yervavrac yap ol 
dpiOpuoi rots wey éx THs Tod dvicouv 
Suddos ro peyddou Kal pixpod, TH 
5 éx rod mrdHOovs, Uwd ris Tov 
évds 5¢ obclas dudoiy. It is clear 
from what follows that he is con. 
cerned with the Platonists, for he 
expressly says that this determina- 
tion was chosen because Plato’s 
Great-and-Small relates too exclu- 
sively to that which is in Space. 
Cf. also Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 31 (vide infra, note 42), 6, 4 
8qq. 3 xii. 10, 1075 b. 32, and prob- 
ably the beginning of x.; xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 30 sqq. According to 
Damascius, De Princip. p. 3 (od 
yap & ws eXdxuoTov, Kabdwep Urev- 
ormos Edoke Né-ye), we might sup- 
pose that Speusippus had also 
denoted the One as the Least. 
But from Aristotle, Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b. 30 sqq., we find 
that this cannot have been the case. 
Damascius, most likely, made a 
false deduction from that passage. 

‘| Metaph. vii. 2; vide supra, 
note 37. Hollowing this precedent, 
and in agreement with Raveisson 
(p. 37), Brandis (p. 10), Schwegler, 
and Lonitz (see their comments on 
the passage), we may consider 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37, as 


That uni- 


applying to Speusippus, and not, 
as Peatdo Alecakder thinks, to 
the Pythagoreans. The words are: 
ol 5 Aéyovres Tov dpiOudv wpGrov 
Tov pa@nparixdr Kal ofrws del dAAny 
éxouévnv ovciay cal dpxas éxdorns 
G\Nas, éwewrodusde rihy Tod mayros 
ovclay rowodow (obey yap 7 érépa 
TH €répa cuuBdddX}.cra ofca } pH 
odoa) Kal dpxyds moddds. In 
that case we must also regard 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 13, 
as a reference to him: é7 6é 
érifnriceey dv tis wip Alay evxephs 
Gy mepl yev Tod dpiOuod wavrds Kal 
TOv padnuatixay 7d unOev cuuBar- 
AecOar GANAS TA mMpérEepa Tots 
torepov. uh beTos yap Tov apiOnod 
ovbev hrrov ra peyéOn Ecrat Tots Ta 
pBabnuarixd pbvor elvac Pauévors, kal 
Tovrwy ph byTwy h Yuxn Kal Ta 
owpara ta alcOnrd. ov Exe 3” F 
duos ereodwwins otca ex Tap 
Pawoudvaw, wowep poxOnpa Tpa- 
yybia. Cf. Schwegler in loc. 

“ Metaph. iii. 9. Aristotle asks 
how spatial magnitudes are to be 
explained on the presupposition of 
Plato’s theory of numbers; and 
having discussed the derivation of 
the line from the Long-and-Short 
(vide supra, p. 519, 8), and the 
like, he proceeds (1085 a. 31), ol nev 
oty ra meyéOn yervGow éx roaavrys 
Urns, Erepor b¢ éx THs oreyuijs () Ge 
oTryuy abrois Soxet civat otxy éy, 
G\N’ olov 7d év) cal GAAns OAns 
oias 7) wAHOos, GAN’ Od wAHOOUS. 
The fundamental opposition of the 
One and Plurality, from which this 
derivation starts, shows that it be- 
longs to Speusippus. 
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form interdependence of the whole universe, which Plato 
and Aristotle so strongly maintained, was, as Aristotle 
says, broken up by Speusippus. 

The highest sphere in this series is that of numbers. 
These, with Speusippus, occupy the place of Ideas, which 
he entirely abandons. Numbers are, according to him, 
the First of all that exists; and though he denies the 
distinction between mathematical and Ideal numbers, yet 
he separates them, in their existence, from sensible ob- 
jects, as Plato separates his Ideas; ** and he gives the 
same reason for this procedure that Plato gave for his: 
namely, that no knowledge would be possible if there 


were not a nature exalted 


4 Vide note 37. 

“| Aristotle often mentions the 
theory that mathematical numbers 
and magnitudes alone, with the ex- 
ception of Ideas, exist apart from 
the Sensible. In Metaph, xiii. 1, 
he specifies three opinions on this 
point: 1) The philosophers who 
discriminated the Ideas from ma- 
thematical numbers ; 2) those who 
declared them to be the same ; and 
3) those who only allowed the ex- 
istence of mathematical numbers 
(€repor 5é Twes ras madnuarixds 
pévov obclas elval pact), either as 
undivided from the Sensible, xa@d- 
mep déyouot twes (the Pythago- 
reans, not, as Susemihl thinks, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 520, 668, some 
Platonist unknown to us. The 
theory that mathematical number 
is the only number, and that it is 
not separated from the objects of 
sense, 18 adduced, c. 8, 1083 b. 8 
£qq-; Xiv. 3, 1090 a. 20 sqq., 30 
8qq.; i. 6, 987 b. 27 sqq.; Physics, 
lii. 4, 203 a. 6, as a distinctive 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans ; 


But 


Aristotle never attributes it to a 
Platonist), or Kexwpicuéva ray 
algOnrav (A€é-youc: 5é xal ottrw rwés). 
He then combats the twolatter theo- 
ries (c. 2); the second at p. 1076 b. 
11sqq. Aristotle also distinguishes 

Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 11) three 

ifferent views among those who 
held numbers to be otelat xwpioral ; 
it is manifest, from the opening of 
the chapter, that he is speaking 
only of these. of uév ody, he says, 
dugorépous gacly evar rods dpid- 
Hovs, ... Kai xwpiorods dudorépous 
Tay ala@nrav. ol &é rov paénua- 
Tixdv pbvoy dpiOudy elvat Tov rp@rov 
Tay dvTav Kexwpiondvoy ray alcOn- 
tav (cf. Z 25 sqq.) xal ol Mv@a- 
yopeco 5 va rov padnuarcxdy, rip 
od Kexwpicpévory, and so forth; 
Gos 5€é ris roy mp@rov dpOudy rv 
Tay elday va elvat, vioe 52 wail dv 
padnuarixdy roy abrdv Tobror elvat, 
(Further details presently.) The 
doctrine mentioned in the second 
passage is referred to in xiv. 2, at 
the end, where Aristotle opposes 
two theories: 7a ldéas riWenévy and 
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the relation of the One to 


TW Toorov wey Tov rpdwor obKx oloué- 
vy bia 7d Tas évoticas Svoxepeias 
Opav wepl ras l3das . . . wovotvre 5e 
apOuov tov paOquarixéy. Of the 
latter he then says, ov@evds yap 
odre xnoly & Néywr abrov elvar, ddr’ 
as abryy ria Neyer Kad’ abrhy piow 
otcay, obre paiverar dy alrios (for 
neither does he who assumes this 
number maintain that it is the 
cause of anything, since he repre- 
sents it as a self subsistent essence ; 
nor does it show itself to ke so; 
the atrdv elvat has to be completed 
by the afriov that follows. See 
also xiv. 3, 1090 a. 20 sqq. The 
Pythagoreans held things to be 
themselves numbers, because they 
thought they discovered in them 
many numerical determinations : 
trois 5 rav pa@nuarixdy pdévoy dé- 
youow evar apiOudv obey roovrov 
évdéyerac Néyew xara ras brobéces, 
@XN’ Sri obx Ecovrar atray al émi- 
orjuat édéyero. Aristotle con- 
tinues in opposition to this view, 
dprov Ste od Kexwpiorar Ta paby- 
warikd, and he repeats, in regard 
to its basis, of 8€ ywpiordy rot- 
odvres (that is to say, Tov waOnua- 
Tixdy apOuov), Sri éwl rev alcOnrav 
ovx €ora: Ta dkiuwuara, d\nOA 6e ra 
Aeydueva xal calves ri Yuxiy, elval 
te wtrodauSdvovet, Kal xwpicTda 
elvat. duolws 5¢ cal ra peyén Ta 
vaOnuarcd. Cf. xiii, 9, 1086 a. 


2: of pev yap Ta pabnuarixd pdvor - 


moobvres Tapa Ta alcOyra, dpurres 
Thy wepl ra eddy Svoxépecavy xal 
wrdow, dwérrnoar awd roi eldnrixod 
ap.Ouoi cairdy nadnuarixdy érolncay, 

rom these he afterwards discrimi- 
nates, ol rd ef3n Bovduevor Gua cal 
apOuods roeiv and 6 rpwros Oéuevos 
td re dy elvar kal dpiOuods ra dy 
wal 7a padnuarixd elvat. As to the 
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numbers involved him in a 


philosophers who are to be credited 
with this doctrine, commentators 
are so undecided and contradictory 
(cf. Ravaisson, p. 29; Schwegler 
loc, cit.; Bonitz, Arist. Metaph. ii. 
544 sq.), that it is easy to see they 
are theorising on the basis of the 
passages in Aristotle, without any 
real knowledge of the matter. But 
we may, at any rate, gather from 
what has been quoted, that Aris- 
totle is here concerned not with 
Pythagoreans (as  Pseudo-Alex- 
ander believes, p. 1076 b. 19), but 
with Platonists. He describes the 
adhcrents of the doctrine in ques- 
tion clearly as such; for he says 
they were ied to it by the difficulties 
of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. He 
observes that they differ from the 
Pythagoreans in assuming numbers 
and magnitudes to exist apart from 
things (as Plato did with regard 
to his Ideas); and they make use 
of the same argument that Plato 
brought forward for the separation 
of Ideas from things (capes, p- 225 
sq. P 231 sq.), namely, that there 
could be no knowledge if the object 
of knowledge were not exalted 
above the Sensible (37: otx écovrat 
abraval émiorjua édéyero, Metaph. 
xiv. 3; vide supra). What Pla- 
tonist it was aes thus departed 
from the Ideas, and assumed trans- 
cendental and hypostasized num- 
bers in their place we may infer 
from Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37; 
xiv. 3, 1090 b. 13, We found that 
(on account of the parallel passa 

quoted in note 41) this passage could 
only relate to Speusippus ; so that 
the words of 3¢ Aéyorres rdw dpié- 
pay mpirov tov padyuerixdy, and 
Tots Ta padnuaricxd pdvov elvat 
gapévos, must also point to him. 
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difficulty ; for in order to separate the One, as first cause, 
from the Derived, he found himself obliged to distin- 
guish it by the name of the ‘ First One’ from the unities 
contained in numbers; so that, as Aristotle observes, at 
this point, at any rate, he reverted to the separation of 
Ideal and mathematical number.* 

In the same way he assumed magnitudes to exist 
as specific substances, above and beyond sensible 
things; but the Platonic distinction of mathematical 
and Ideal magnitudes*® was of course not allowed 
by Speusippus. Mathematical numbers are the First, 
mathematical magnitudes the Second.” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he attempted to prove various analogies 
between them; ** and in the same Pythagorean strain, 


We are reminded of him too in 
Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a, 21, where 
a distinetion is drawn between 
those who held Ideas to be num- 
bers and Sco lSdas uév otk olorrat 
elvat of’ dwdws odre ds apiOpovs 
twas otcas, ra 5¢ wadeuarixd civac 
kal tovs dpiOuobls mpwrovs Tay 
Svrwv, kal dpxiv atray eivar atrd 
7o vy; and in xiv. 4, 1091 b. 22, 
where it is said that the identifi- 
cation of the One with the Good is 
beset with difficulties: cupSalvec 
yap wodd\y bvoxépeca, Hy Evioe ped- 
yyorres dretpijxacw, ol 7d év pév 
dpooyotvres dpxhv elvar mpurny 
kal orotxetovy, rod dpeOuod b& rod 
Hadnuarixod, In this latter place 
especially (according to the proof 
given on p. 568) the reference to 
Speusippus is unmistakable. In the 
same manner the allusion to him 
in Z 32, didwep 6 wev Epevye 7d 
ayabiy wpocdrrew Te évi, clearly 
refers to Z 22 sqq. Ravaisson 
rightly appeals (p. 30) to Metaph, 


vii. 2, 1028 b. 21, 24, to show that 
Speusippus did not identify num- 
bers with Ideas. Susemihl, loc. 
cit., agrees in this view of Speu- 
sippus’ doctrine ; but thinks that 
the reference to him in xiii. 5, 
1076 b, 11 sq. extends to Plato 
and Xenocrates as well. From c. 1, 
1076 a, 22, compared with Z 32, 
it is, however, clear that Aristotle is 
only dealing with those who ras 
pabnuarixas udévov obclas cival dacw, 

* Vide the quotations from 
Metaph. xiv. 3, in the preceding 
note, Another argument, seemingly 
employed by Speusippus, is to be 
found in Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
5 844, : ef. vii. 2, 1028 b. 15; iii. 5. 

Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a. 20 sqq. 

7 Vide p. 518. 

8 Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 23 
(according to the quotation on p. 
573): dmoiws 6 xal wepl rd phn 
kal wepl ra éwlreda xal wepl ra 
oreped. xiv. 3, 1090 a. 35: of 38 
Xwpiordv wooivres roy dpiOpudr)... 
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he praises the perfection of the number ten, as shown 
partly in its arithmetical properties, and partly, in that 
its elements, the first four numbers, underlie all geo- 
metrical proportions.** Plato, in his later period, 
certainly made greater concessions to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers than was consistent with the spirit 
of his system; but in his successor this tendency pre- 
ponderated to such an extent that in his metaphysics 
he would be altogether a Pythagorean, did not the 
separation of numbers from things (a remnant of the 
doctrine of Ideas) constitute a very essential difference 
between true Pythagorism and his adaptation of it. 
Speusippus seems to have paid little attention to 
natural science. Theophrastus censures him for neglect- 
ing, like most of the Platonists, to pursue his deriva- 
tion of the Particular from Primary Causes far enough ; 
and for the superficial and disjointed manner in 
which he brings his principles to bear on all things 
beyond the sphere of numbers and mathematical 
quantities.” His writings (as far as we can judge 


elval re brokapSdvover Kal xwpisTa quadratic, cubic, oblong, gnomonic, 


elvac* dpolws ¢ Kal ra peyédn Ta 
padnuarixd. 

In his work on the Pythago- 
rean numbers according to Iam- 
blichus, Theol. Arist. p. 62, he 
treats minutely wepl rw év atrots 
ypaypuxay (the numbers resulting 
from geometric proportions) zoXv- 
ywviwy Te Kal wayTolwy Tur €7 cpid- 
pots éremédwy dua cal orepedv. We 
must here bear in mind that in the 
Greck mathematics of the Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetic was wont to be 
expressed geometrically ; we hear 
of plane and solid numbers, of 


circular numbers, and so on. In 
the same treatise Speusippus (loc, 
cit. p. 63) attempts to prove that 
the number ten is contained in 
geometrical entities and figures : 
he finds, for example, one in the 
point; two in the line; three in 
the triangle, as the simplest plane ; 
four in the pyramid, as the sim- 
plest cube: cf. vol. i. 349 sq. and 
supra, p. 331, 103, and p. 519, 8. 

Vide the fragment in the 
Theol. Arithm. loc. cit. and the ex- 
tracts from it in the preceding note. 
Further details presently. 
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from their titles®) consist, in addition to those already 
mentioned, of descriptive rather than investigatory 
works: they include books on Metaphysics, Theology, 
Mathematics, Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric.*? Of the 
Physics of Speusippus tradition has preserved very 
little. Aristotle may perhaps be alluding to him 
when he accuses the Platonists of making Space, as the 
sphere of mathematical and corporeal magnitudes, be- 


gin simultaneously with these.” 


5. Metaph. p. 312 (Fr. 12, 11 
Wimm.): viv 8 of ye woddol (of 
the Pythagoreans) wéxpe tevds éd- 
Obvres karawavovrat KaOdrep xal ol 
7d év xal ri ddpicrov Sudda rot- 
odvres the Platonists (and more 
particularly Plato, p. 519, 10), 
Tovs yap apOuods yewioarres Kal 
7a érireda kal ra cupara, oxeddv 
Tadd\a =wapadelrover, mv Sco 
éparripevot, kal rocatro pdvov 5n- 
Rodvres, bre TL wev dd Tis doplarov 
Suddos, olov rémos kai xevdz xal 
drepov, Ta 8 dwd Trav apiguady Kai 
Tov évbs, olov Yuxh Kal Add’ drra, 
xpsvov 3 dua wal rdv ovpavdy Kal 
érepa 5% welw* tod 5 ovpavod répe 
kal T&v Nour dv odvdeulay Eri rocoty- 
rat pvelay’ woatrws 5° ovde oi repl 
Lrevorwmoy, ose Tav ovMels, wiv 
mevoxparns. . 

52 Piog. iv. 4.sq. In this cata- 
logue several of his known works 
are missing, Whether they are 
altogether omitted, or are quoted 
under other titles, we do not know. 
Among these are: the treatise on 
Pythagorean numbers o note 
49), unless this is included in the 
Ma@nuarixds (Proclus says, Eucl. 
22, vide 77 Fr., that Speusippus 
called all geometrical propositions 
Cewphuara); the treatise rpds Keo- 
gavra (vide note 66), which per- 
haps may be identical with the 


We are told that he 


mpds vouobectas of Diogenes; rept 
prosbpwy (Diog. ix. 23; cf. the 
Pirécopos, iv. 4); and the Platonic 
discourses on the Good (Simplicius, 
Phys. 32 b. m. These can hardly 
be the ‘one book’ repli gidocodias 
which Diogenes describes), With 
regard to the Adrwyvos wepideurvov 
(vide p- 1, 1) Fischer, in his life of 
Speusippus, 38, conjectures that it 
may be the same as the Eulogy of 
Plato (p. 1,1); sincethismight have 
assumed the form of a discourse 
at Plato’s funeral feast (or per- 
haps several such discourses), and 
the statements of Apuleius about 
Plato, which we derive from Speu- 
sippus, may have been taken from 
it. Among these, however, we can 
only reckon with certainty the 
quotations, p. 6, 5; and p. 44, 111. 
In Plutarch, Quest. conv. Prem. 3, 
p. 612, we perhaps have a reference 
to this work. It is also possible 
that, as Hermann and Steinhart 
suppose (vide supra, p. 1, 1), the 
title mepidemvov was incorrectly be- 
stowed upon Speusippus’s treatise. 

53 Vide note 28. 

54 I include the treatise sept 
yux7s with the metaphysical works, 
as it seems to have been chiefly 
concerned with the World-soul 
(supra, note 38). 
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defined Time as Quantity in motion ;* that he adhered 
to the mathematical derivation of the elements; 
assuming, however, with Philolaus, five elements,” 
instead of Plato’s four: that he declared not only 
the higher, but the irrational part also, of the soul 
to be immortal,—a divergence from Plato, which 
may have been occasioned by the difficulties resulting 
from the opposite theory, in regard to the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis; for it can scarcely be doubted that 
so great an admirer of Pythagoras was an upholder of 


that doctrine. 


These scanty notices contain all that 


we really know about the Physics of Speusippus, and 


55 Metaph, iv. 5, 1092 a. 17: 
drorov &é€ xal 7d rérov dua rots 
orepeois Kal Trois uaOnuarixors ToF- 
oar... kal 7d elweiy ev bre woo 
ésrat, Ti 5€ éorw 6 réros, uh. AS 
this observation is immediately 
preceded by a criticism on a doc- 
trine of Speusippus, Ravaisson (44) 
and Brandis (ii. b. 1, 18) suppose 
that it refers to him. But there is 
no real connection between the two 
passages: Bonitz therefore thinks 
it may belong elsewhere—perhaps 
to Metaph. xiii. 8, 9. 

5 7d év kuhoe woody (Plut. Plat. 
qu. viii. 4, 3, s. 1007). This defi- 
nition leaves it uncertain whether 
the quantity of motion (properly, 
jn the sphere of motion) is meant, 
or qoute which is in a state of 
motion (the motion of something 
contained in space). 

7 Jn the treatise on Pythagorean 
numbers, according to ‘Theol. 
Arithm. p. 62, he writes, wept Trav 
mévre oxnudrwy, & rots KoopiKols 
dmobl5orat crovxelos, ldcdryTos av- 
rév (this atrév should be omit- 
ted, or ldérnrés te ab’rdv substi- 
tuted) mpds AAAndAa Kal Kowdrn- 
Tos dvadoylas ré kal dvaxodovdlas 


(dxoXovblas ordvraxodovbias). Even 
were it possible, it is certainly not 
probable, that the words &2— cra- 
xelocs are merely a comment of 
Jamblichus. Itappears, then, from 
this passage that Speusippus made 
the five regular figures correspond 
with the five elements, thus de- 
parting from the original doctrine 
of Plato, like Xenocrates and the 
author of the Epinomis; and that, 
in agreement with Philolaus and 
the later form of Platonism, he con- 
sidered Ether to be a fifth clement 
(supra, p. 372, 21; 521, 14; and 
vol. i. 350 sq.). 

53 Olympiodorus in Phaedon. p. 
98, Finckh: 6re of wey awd rijs 
Noyixns Wuxts axpe ts euyvxov 
éfews dradavarifovcw, ws Novunrios. 
ot bé péxpe rs picews, ws WXwrivos 
&ve Grov. ol 5é pwéxpe THs addoylas, 
ws TOv piv waaay Revoxpdrns cal 
Zrevoirmos, Tov 5é vewrépwr 'Tdpu- 
Brcxos kal TAovrapxos. of 5é néxpe 
pévns THs NoyiKs, ws IIpdxros xat 
Tlopptpos. of 5 pwéxpe pdvory rod 
vod Pbeipovor yap tiv détay, ws 
mo\X\oi Trav Tepirarnrixdr. of be 
péxpe Tis ns Puxijs, P¥elpover yap 
Tas mepixas els Tip SAnv. 
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anything else that may here and there be gathered on 
this subject is far less interesting or important. 

Our information is likewise very meagre concerning 
his Ethics, though Speusippus devoted many of his 
writings to the subject ;°° but we may take for granted 
that his principles were generally those of Plato.® 
No trace, however, is discernible of the peculiar theory 
of virtue, and the idealistic scheme of politics which 
we find in the Platonic state. It is said that he sought 
the Highest Good or Happiness in the perfection 
of natural activities and conditions: this perfection 
being chiefly effected by virtue, which was thus declared 
by Speusippus, as by Plato, to be the most essential 
condition of happiness.“ He allowed, however, a 
certain value to health, freedom from troubles, and 
even to external goods: but he would not admit 
Pleasure to be a good,® still less the inference that it 


59 Vide 417 sq. 

6 In Diogenes’ catalogue the 
treatises repl rovrou, wept ndovijs, 
mepldixasocivns, repigirlas,wonrirns, 
aept vouobeclas, the Aploruros, 
and probably other dialogues, relate 
to this subject. 

51 Cicero's observation (vide note 
24), which seems to refer chiefly to 
morality, is not binding upon us, 
as it originates with the Eclectic 
Antiochus, following whom Cicero 
maintained the perfect agree- 
ment of the older Peripatetics 
with Aristotle (De orat. iii. 18, 67 ; 
Acad, i. 4, 17 sq.; ii. 5, 15; Fin. 
iv. 2, 5; v. 3, 7,8, 21; Legg. i. 
13, 38; Offic. iii. 4,20: cf. Krische, 
Forsch. 248 sq.). Similarly, Diog. 
iv. 1, &uewe pév emt trav atray 
TWAdrwvt doyudrwy, taken literally, 
would prove too much. 


® Vide Clem. Strom. 418 D: 
Zrevourmos thy evdaucriay pyolv 
tiw elvac redelav év rois kara piow 
txovow 7) &iw dyaddv’ Fs 5) Kara- 
oTdcews Gmavras pev dvOpdmovs 
bpetw exew. croxdfecOar 5é rods 
ayadods ris doxAnolas. elev 5 av al 
dperairijs eddatmovlas dwepyactixal. 
Cf. Cicero, Tusc. v. 10, 30: he 
regarded poverty, disgrace, and the 
like as evils, but taught that the 
wise man was always happy. 

® Vide preceding note, and Plut. 
Comm. not. 13, 1, p. 1065: of rod 
Revoxpdrous kal Lrevolrwou xarn- 
yopotvres éxl Te wh Thy vyelav 
adidhopov ipyeio Oar unde Tov wrOdTOv 
dvwpedds. Cicero, however, Legg. 
ji. 13, 38, numbers them both 
among those who held that only 
the Laudable-in-itself was a 
magnum bonum. According to 
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must be so if Pain be an Evil. 
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There is an opposition, 


he said, not only between the Evil and the Good, but 
between one evil thing and another ; just as the Greater 
is opposed not only to the Equal, but also to the Less.™ 
Another argument of his is mentioned, by which he 
sought to prove that law deserves respect, and that the 
wise man ought not to withdraw himself from its 


rule.© 


Though it is impossible to gain a connected 


idea of the Ethics of Speusippus from such fragments 
as these, we can at least perceive that they coincided in 
the main with the principles of the Older Academy.™ 


Cic. Tusc. v. 13, 39, and Seneca, 
Epist. 85, 18 sq. (vide infra, chap. 
xx. n. 71), they both maintained 
that virtue is of itself sufficient to 
ive happiness, but added that 

ppiness, to be perfect, requires 
other goods. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Ethics, iv. vii. 
14, beginning (Eustratius in Eth. 
Nic. 166 b. m. cannot be con- 
sidered an original source); pain 
is an Evil, therefore pleasure 
must be’a Good. ws yap Urev- 
oirmos é\vev (that is to say, as 
follows) ob gupuBaivee 4 dvots, 
jomep 7d peifoy re édXdrrom Kal 
7d tow évavriov: ot yap ay daly 
Sep xaxdby Tt evar thy Hoovie. Cf. 
x. 2, 1173 a. 5; vii. 12, 1152, b. 
8; Gellius, N. A. ix. 5,4:  Spew 
sippus vetusque omnis Academia 
(this, doubtless, is an exaggeration) 
voluptatem et dolorem duo mala 
esse dicunt opposita inter sese, 
bonum tamen esse, quod utriusque 
medium foret. It does not appear 
a legitimate inference from Eth. 
N. x. 2 that Speusippus in this dis- 
cussion of pleasure was epposing 
Eudoxus (Krische, 249, 1; Brandis, 
14, 36). As he wrote upon Ari- 
stippus, it is much more likely that 


he had the Cynic philosopher in 
view, 

6 A similar distinction, not, 
however, entirely coincident with 
the above, is employed by Plato 
with regard to the same question ; 
vide Rep. ix. 584 D sqq. 

® Clemens Strom. ii. 867 A: 
Lrevourros yao év 7TH wrpds KXeo- 
davra rpwry Ta Suoa TO MAdTwve 
Foixe dia rovTou ypagew. el yap } 
Baoirela oroviaiov & re copds udvos 
Bacireds cal Apxwr, 6 vduos, Néyos 
&v 6p06s, crov5aitos. This argument, 
which was similarly employed by 
the Stoics (cf. Stobseus, Ecl. ii. 190, 
208), is probably directed against 
the Cynic contempt for law (Pt. i. 
277, 3), and Speusippus, inthe words: 
8 re copes, K.7.X., is indirectly refer- 
ring to the opposite presupposition, 
The maxim that the wise man only 
is a ruler has not been handed 
down to us by express tradition as 
belonging to the Cynics, but it 
creatly resembles much that we do 
know of them, and it has an 
obvious connection with the So- 
cratic doctrine. It is, therefore, 
very probable that the Stoics may 
have borrowed it from the Cynics 
(vide part i. p. 276 and p. 141, 1). 
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CHAPTER XV, 


THE OLDER ACADEMY CONTINUED,—XENOCRATES, 


XENOCRATES resembled Speusippus in his strong pre- 
dilection for Pythagoreanism' and his high estimation 
of mathematics,” and he developed the tendencies of 
Plato’s later works to an even greater extent than his 
predecessor. While arriving at a higher degree of 
systematic completeness, he did not, however, venture 
to abandon the original ground-work of Platonism so 
entirely as Speusippus had done in regard to Ideas: 
he was therefore in many respects a more genuine 


Platonist. 


As he was much longer at the head of the 


Platonic school, and was besides a very prolific writer,’ 


1 Cf. Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 
61, g.E: mapa Zevoxpdrous éFaipeé- 
Tws crovdacbacay del Mvbayopixap 
axpoacéwy, pddora &¢ Tay PAoAdou 
ovyypauudrur, 

? The importance he attached to 
this science is shown by his nu- 
merous and apparently comprehen- 
sive treatises on Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Cf. the titles ap. 
Diog. iv. 13 sq.: Aoyorixa (9 
beserae Ta wepl ra padhpara (6 
books), wepl yewuerpaGr, wept dpd- 
pay Oewpla, rept diacrnudrwy, Ta 
mepl dorpodoylay, wepl yewmerplas. 
The Ivéayépeamay have contained 
some mathematical elements. He 


is said to have dismissed a pupil, 
ignorant of mathematics, as wholly 
unprepared for philosophy (AaSas 
otc exes Pidogodias): Plut. Virt. 
Mor. C 12 end, p. 542; Diog. 10, 
alibi ; Krische, Porsch. p. 317. 

3 V. Diog. iv.118qq., and Wyn- 
ersse ad loc. 190 sq., 197 sqq. 
The life of Plato is not mentioned 
(cf. on it p. 337, 1), nor the treatise 
wept ris awd trav Sgywv Tpodijs 
(Clemens, Strom. vii. 717 D), un- 
less contained in the Tv@ayépea. 
The satires mentioned in Apuleius, 
Floril. iv, 20, should perhaps be 
ascribed to Xenophanes (Diogenes 
ii. speaks of rn); and the treatise 
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we may justly consider him as the principal repre- 
sentative of the Old Academy.* Unfortunately his 
doctrine is too imperfectly known to enable us to 
reproduce even its main characteristics with accuracy. 
We must therefore content ourselves with piecing to- 
gether the traditions we possess, filling up the lacune 
by such probable conjectures as we may. 

Of the three divisions of Philosophy, which had 
already been employed by Plato, but were first ex- 
pressly recognised by Xenocrates,’ Logic or Dialectic 
(the name is uncertain) must have included in the 
first place the theory of cognition, and the propedeutic 
part of reasoning, to which he devoted numerous 
writings ;° secondarily, probably, discussions on genus 
and species, and the highest contradictories:’ while 
enquiries concerning ultimate principles*® might come 
under the head of Physics.° That which is most 
distinctive in Xenocrates is his Theory of Knowledge. 
Plato divided knowledge first of all into the knowledge 
of reason and the knowledge of sense, subdividing the 
former into the higher dialectical, and the lower 


wept ris Adrwvos moXcreias (Suidas 
Hevoxp.) may be identical with that 
wept moriretas in Diogenes. 
Whether the work rep ra-yadod (v. 
p. 26, 53) is the Platonic discourse 
edited by Xenophon (Simpl. Phys. 
32 b. m.) cannot be decided. 

4 So in Simplicius loc. cit. he is 
called 6 yrnowraros rv TAdrwvos 
dxpoardr. 

5 V. supr. 105, 33. 

6 Cf. Cicero, Acad. ii. 46, 143 ; 
and the titles epi codlas, zepl 
dirocodias, wept érioriuns, wept 
émistnuoctvns, mepl rod Webdous, 


T&v wept thy Sidvoay (twice), wept 
Tov évavriov, Avcts Tav wept Todds 
ANéyous, Avoets mepl padnudTwr, 
Tay wepl rhv Adtw, THs wepl rod 
diaréyerOar mpayuarelas, and wepi 
pabnréy, unless this is a mistake 
arising out of pa@nudroy. 

7 wept yévwy kal elidv, wepi 
(Sav (unless this title is equivalent 
to that of wepl l5eGv) évavriwy a’, 

8 Writings mepl rod doplerov, rept 
Tob Svros, wept rod évds, wept 
Tayabod, rept ldeav, rept dpOuadry. 

® If (which is not certain) he 
carried out the division so strictly. 
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mathematical cognition ;’? and the latter into notion 
or envisagement (Vorstellung) and perception (Wahr- 
nehmung). Xenocrates reckoned only three stages: 
Thought, Perception, and Envisagement. Thought, 
he said, is concerned with all that is beyond the 
heavens; Perception with the things in the heavens; 
Enyisagement with the heavens themselves; for though 
they are beheld with the bodily eye in astronomy, 
they become the object of thought. The thinking 
cognition guarantees knowledge ; the sensible cognition 
is also true, but not to the same extent; in envisage- 
ment truth and falsehood are equally to be found.” 
Accordingly, while Plato separated philosophic from 
mathematical thought, even that of pure mathematics, 
Xenocrates included both in his notion of knowledge, 


He may have enunciated it gene- 
rally, without having assigned its 
lace to each single investigation 
in one of the three parts. 

10 Cf, p. 218 sq. 

11 Sext. Math. vii. 147; Zevoxpd- 
rns 5é rpeis Gnow ovclas elvat, Thy 
pev alaOnriv, tiv 5é vonriv, Thy Se 
ovvOerov kal dofacriy. dv alcOnrhy 
pev elvac rhv évrds otpavod, vonriy 
bé rdvrww Tov éxrds ovpavdy, dota- 
orhv 5é xal civferov tiv abrot Tod 
ovpavod* dparh pmev yap éort TH 
alcOncet, vonth 52 &’ dorpodoylas. 
rovrwy pévrot rolTovy éxdvrwv Tov 
tpbrov Tis wey éxrds otpavod Kal 
vonris ovclas KpiThpiov dmrepaivero 
thy émornuny, ris 5é évrds olpavod 
kal alcOnrijs alaOnow, rijs 5¢ puxris 
thy défav, Kal rovrwy Kowds 7d 
pev Sid Tod éwiotynuovixod Nébyou 
kpirhpiov BéBacdv re brdpxew xal 
ddnOes, 7d Sé Gd ris alcPjcews 
AAnbes per, obx otirw 52 Ws 7d Sid TOT 


éxistnnovixol Adyor, Td 5 ctvGeroy 
Kkowdv ddnBods te Kal wWevdois 
tmdpxew. THs yap Sdkns rv pdv 
twa ddnOH elvat, thy be Pevd7q* 
b0ev Kai rpets Molpas rapadedécOa, 
“Arpotrov pév Thy Tay vonray, duerd- 
Oerov otcav, KXOOw 5@ Thy Trev 
alc@nrav, Adxeow 5é rdv Sofacrar. 
This division of the Actual seems 
to be referred to by Theophrastas 
(Metaph. p.313; Fr, 12,12, Wimm.; 
after the words quoted p. 858, 2): 
obros yap dwrarrd mws mrepiridnoc 
wept Tov kécpov, dpolws alcOnrda Kal 
vonra kal pabnuarixd, Kal re 5 TA 
Geta. Ma@nuarixd here must mean 
the ovtpavia or the object of 
astronomy: the @eia, only added 
incidentally by Theophrastus, form 
no separate class, but, as we shall 
see presently, are found in the 
three others, so far as they are 
treated from a theological point of 
view, 
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and the object of both in his notion of the super- 
celestial ;!° while Plato admitted no truth at all in the 
perception of sense, as distinct from thought, Xeno- 
crates conceded to it a lesser amount of truth. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, he treated this subject in a most 
confused manner, sometimes restricting envisagement 
to a definite sphere, sometimes speaking of it in an 
entirely general sense.’* Of his Logic we only know 
that (perhaps in opposition to Aristotle) he endeavoured 
to reduce all other categories to the Platonic distinc- 
tion'* of the Absolute and the Relative.” In the 
conception of his highest metaphysical principles, 
Xenocrates followed Plato; except that he muade 
more constant use of arithmetical designations, -and 
at the same time connected them more closely with 
theology. He declared Unity and Duality—Duality 
meaning here indeterminate Duality—to be the pri- 
mary Causes; the former he identified with the Straight, 
the latter with the Crooked. He also called Unity the 
first or male divinity, the Father, Zeus, and Reason ; 
Duality the female divinity, and the mother of the 


gods.'® Numbers, he said, resulted from the union of 
2 This expression resembles tion of thought and yerception, 
the dvmepoupduos réxos, Phedr. by an application of the Platonic 


247 c.; the comparison of pure 
mathematical knowledge with 
philosophical knowledge  corre- 
sponds with the comparison of 
the mathematical numbers with 
the Ideas, &c.; see below. 

13 The former, when he assigned 
to it the heavenly clement as its 
pgp province ; the latter, when 

e represented the opposition of 
truth and error in notions or en- 
visagements as the combina- 


principle (see 172, 6; 209, 102) ; 
that both spring from the combi- 
nation of notions. 

18 On which ef. p, 277 eq. 

18 Simpl. Categ. y. b. 6; Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 25: of yap epi 
Eevoxparny xal ’Avdpérixov wdvra 
TQ xa’ abrd Kai T@ mpds Te WepiAa- 
Bdvew Soxotow, wore wepitrov elvac 
kar’ avrov’s tocotrov Tav yerGr 
wrHO0s. 

16 Stob. Ecl. i. 62: Zevcxp. .., 
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these two;'” and he seems to have defined the relation 
of numbers to Ideas in such a manner that he neither, 


thy povdia kal riv Sudda Oeods, Thy 
uev ws Appeva warpds Exovear rds, 
€v ovpavg Bacirevovoay, jvTwa 
mpocayopever kal Lava Kal wepirrov 
kal voiv, doris éorlv alrg mpwros 
Géos* rhv 5é ws Onrelav, untpds Oeav 
Slxnv, rijs iwd rdv otpaviy Ajtews 
Tryoupévny, Aris early atrge yuxh 
tod wavrés. (The Jatter, if correct, 
shows great confusion ; Xenocrates, 
as we shall find later on, con- 
sidered the soul to be a number; 
and duality is the one element of 
every number and also of the soul- 
number; sce below). It is pos- 
sible that Xenocrates, like the 
Pythagoreans in their numerical 
analogies, did not avoid this con- 
fusion, at least in expression. 
Philolaus had already designated 
duality as Rhea, mother of the 
gods; the Pythagoreans gave the 
same name to the central fire: 
see vol. i. 337, 1; 356, 4. This 
evidence justifies us in ascribing to 
Xenocrates, out of the different 
determinations of the Platonists 
as to the first principles (see 322, 
83), those which placed unity and 
the indefinite dyad at the head. 
Theophrastus says (see p. 576, 51 
and 583, 11) that he went further 
than all others in the derivation of 
the individual from these two prin- 
ciples ; and Plat. an. procr. 2, 1 (see 
note 26), says that he represented 
numbers and the soul, so far as it 
is a number, as springing from 
them. The opposite of unity and 
the indefinite dyad was understood 
in two ways. Some understood 
the principle opposed to unity as 
the Unlike or the Great-and- 
Small, interpreting in this way the 


bvas dépustos (Metaph. xiv. 1, 
1088 a. 15: of 6@ 7d ducov ws & 
Tt, THY dudda bé adpiorov wovobyres 
peyddov cal uexpod, cf. p. 1087 a. 7 
aq). Others spoke only of the unit 
and the indefinite dyad, without re- 
ferring this concept to the Unlike 
(ibid. c. 2, 1088 b. 28: elot &é€ 
twes ot Sudda pév ddptoroy woodcr 
7d pera Tod évds croaxetov, Td 5 
dvicov ducxepaivovew etd\éyws da 
Ta oupSalvovra détvara). Perhaps 
this was the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
He may have put the dépecror for 
duality ; a treatise of his wept rod 
dopicrov is mentioned (Diog. aa be 
according to Plutarch loc. cit. he 
called it still more indefinitely 
plurality, if Plutarch gives his 
own words. In order to denote 
the flux of all corporeal things, he 
made use of the expression 7d 
dévvaov, perhaps with reference to 
the well-known Pythagorean verse 
(see vol. i. 342 b.). Cf. Stob. Ecl. 
i, 294: Zevoxpdrns cwveordvac 7d 
way éx Tod évds kal rod devydou, aév- 
vaov Thy UAnv alurréuevos ba Tot 
®r7HOous [7d wAHOos]. Theodoret. 
cur. gr. aff. iv. 12, p.57: Zevoxpdrns 
dévvaov riv dn, €& js dravra 
yeyove, mpoonyépevcer. 

17 He expressly explained, how- 
ever, that this process is not to be 
conceived as a temporal origin. 
Ps,-Alex. ad Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 
a. 27 refers to him the remark of 
Aristotle in this passage, that the 
yéveots Tov apiOudv is clearly set 
forth not merely rod Oewphoa 
évexev, and this is made still more 
credible by the fact that Xenocrates 
availed himself of the same expe- 
dient in his Psychogony ; cf. p. 595. 
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like Plato, discriminated Ideas, as Ideal numbers, from 
mathematical numbers; nor, like Speusippus, aban- 
doned the Ideas; but rather identified mathematical 
number itself with the Idea.’* Similarly with regard 


18 Of the different developments 
of the doctrine of numbers in Aris- 
totle (see p. 573, 44), that given 
above probably belongs to Xeno- 
crates: cf. Ravaisson (Speus. plac. 
p- 30) and Brandis (ii. b. 1, p. 16) 
with Metaph. xiii. b. 1080 b, 23 
sqq., Where, after the quotation p. 
573, Aristotle continues: duoiws dé 
kal wept ra ujKn kal wepl rd érlreda 
kal wept Ta oreped. ol pév yap Erepa 
Ta padnuarixa (sc. prjxn, &c.) Kat 
Ta pera ras iédas* (the Platonic 
view, that mathematical magni- 
tudes are different from Ideal 
magnitudes, the consequents of 
the Ideas; see p. 519) rév & ddAws 
Aeydvrwr ol wey TA paPnuarixda Kal 
padnuarixas Aéyousw, Sco wy 
moaoto. Tas iddas dpiOuols pnde 
elvai pacw lidas. ol 5¢ Ta paby- 
parixad, ob padnuarixds 5€° ob yap 
tréuverOar otre péyelos may els 
peyédn, 000° dro:acoty povddas dudéa 
evat (not all unities, when taken 
two together, produce dualities). 
In denying that all magnitudes 
can be resolved into other mag- 
nitudes, Xenocrates’ doctrine of 
indivisible lines can scarcely be 
mistaken. This assertion is at- 
tributed to those who do not wish 
either to put aside Ideal magnitudes 
with Speusippus, or to distinguish 
them from mathematical magni- 
tudes with Plato. These are clearly 
the persons who treat Ideal num- 
ber in relation to mathematical 
in a similar way; and we have 
therefore every reason to refer 
both these views to Xenocrates. 
This supposition is substantiated by 


the quotation from Sextus, p. 538, 
11. According to the fundamental 
principle that the degrees and 
torms of knowledge depend upon 
the object (see p. 225; p. 331, 103), 
Plato distinguished mathematical 
knowledge from philosophic know- 
ledge, just as he distinguished 
mathematical numbers and magni- 
tudes from Ideal. If Xenocrates 
yielded the first distinction he 
must be supposed to have done so 
with the second, making Ideas and 
mathematical things equal. Both 
in their coincidence form the super- 
sensuous world, 7a éxrds ovpavod; 
they comprehend that super-celes- 
tial place, in which Plato placed 
the Ideas only. The  coinci- 
dence of the mathematical ele- 
ment with the Ideas is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Metaph. xiii. 
8, 1083 b. 1; ibid. c. 9, 1086 a. 5; 
xiv. 3, 1090 b. 27; and vii. 2, 
1028 b. 24, where Asclep. Schol. 
in Ar. 741 a. 5, sees a reference 
to Xenocrates. He remarks, xiii. 
9, that this form of the doctrine 
virtually does away with mathe- 
matical numbers, even if they 
are recognised nominally.  Ps.- 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1080 b. 11; 
1083 b. 1 ; 1086 a. 2, counects the 
view of Xenocrates about num- 
bers with that of Speusippus, and 
attributes to the former the denial 
of Ideal numbers, and to the 
latter the identification of Ideal 
with mathematical numbers. Con- 
tradictory as this statement is, it 
cannot f hhoeity. consideration as 
opposed to the statements of Aris- 
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to magnitudes, he desired to do away with the distinc- 
tion of Ideal and mathematical without really abolish- 


ing either the one or the other.’ 


In the derivation of 


magnitudes he seems to have followed Plato:” while 
endeavouring to reduce them to their primary elements 
he arrived at the theory—which Plato had already 
approached,"—that all figures ultimately originate 
out of the smallest, and consequently indivisible, 


lines.”” 


Thus he appears 


totle. What were the views of the 
genuine Alexander it is hard to say. 
According to Syrianus ad Metaph. 
1080 b. 14 (Schol. in Arist. Sup- 
plem, 902 a. 4), he had the follow- 
ing words relating to Speusippus 
(supra, p. 573): of 6¢ rdv uwadnua- 
Tixdy pdvov apiOudv elvat, Kx.T.r., 
referring to rods wept Revoxpdrny, 
ot xwplfover wey tov pabnuarixdy 
(sc. dpiOudv) rdv alcOnrav, ob 
pévrot povov elvac voulfoucr. This, 
however, stands in such absolute 
contradiction with the statement of 
Aristotle which it is intended to 
explain, that it cannot be at- 
tributed to Alexander; it seems 
more likely that Syrianus made the 
addition, of xwpifover, x.7.X., in his 
own name, to correct Alexander. 

19 See previous note. 

*0 Metaph. xiv. 3. Aristotle, in 
the words quoted (p. 519, 8), seems 
to mean Xenocrates; in any case, 
the words must partly hold good 
of him, for (Z 31) he continues: 
obroe pév ofv tatty mpooydtxé- 
hevee tats lidats Ta padnuarixda 
dianaprdvovew (the same objection 
which he elsewhere makes to 
Xenocrates, see previous note) ol 
6¢ mpGro dvo0 rods dpiPuods morh- 
cavres, Tov Te Tav eldGv Kal Tov 
aénuarixdy dddov, &c. _ Themist. 


to have assumed in each 


De an. i, 2 (ii. 21, 7 Sp.) concludes 
his elucidation of the passage 
noted, 329, 98, in agreement with 
the statements of Aristotle, with the 
words : raira 6¢ dwavra \aBetv Eorw 
éx ra&v mepl picews Revoxparous. 

"1 See p. 519, 8. 

* This striking assertion is fre- 
quently ascribed to Xenocrates ; 
see Procl. in Tim. 215 F; Alex. 
ad Metaph. 992 a. 19; 1083 b. 8; 
Themist. Phys. f. 18; i. 122, 13 
sqq. Sp.; Simpl. Phys, 30 a, o. u. 
b. u. 114 b.; De Calo, 252 a. 42 
K (Schol. in Ar. 510 a. 35); ibid. 
294 a. 22; Philop. Phys. B 16 u.; 
C10.; M8m. (Schol. in Ar. 366 
b. 17), who disputes that this was 
actually the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
Schol. in Arist. 323 b. 41; 334 a.; 
36 b. 2; 469 b. 16; 25, 515 a. 13. 
Syrian Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 b. 
21 sq. According to some of these 
evidences, the Aristotelian treatise 
(see vol. ii. b, 64, 1, 2nd edit.), at- 
tributed by others to' Theophrastus, 
on the indivisible lines was directed 
against him, and to him it is con- 
jectured belong the grounds for 
the supposition set forth in the 
beginning (968 b. 21). One of 
these (968 a. 9, see following nt.) 
expressly depends on the doctrine 
of Tasos: a second (Z 14), perhaps, 
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species of magnitudes an indivisible element; other- 
wise, he thought, the Ideas of the line, the triangle, 


&c., would not be the first 
would precede themselves.” 


is connected with the Platonic doc- 
trine of the elements. However, 
it was not merely this doctrine of 
the elements which led Xenocrates 
to his theory ; according to Arist. 
Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10-22; xiii. 
6 (sce p. 586, 18), it seems, like 
the corresponding Platonic state- 
ments previously, to have been 
laid down first in the metaphysical 
construction of spatial magnitudes. 
In Phys. vi. 2, 223 b. 15 sqq. Aris- 
totle probably had Xenocrates in 
his mind, although he does not 
mention him; Themist. Philop. 
and Simpl. loc. cit. ad Phys. 
i, 3, 187 a. 1, according to Alex. 
and Porphyry, refer partly to 
him and partly to Plato. ‘These 
passages, however, seem to relate 
equally to the Atomists. From 
the passage De an. i. 4 end— 
where it is remarked against Xeno- 
crates that if the soul were sup- 

d to be anumber, and the units 
contained in this number were 
identical with the points in the 
body, no separation of the soul 
from the body would be imaginable, 
el ye un diacpotvrac al ypappai els 
erryuds—no conclusion can be 
arrived at with regard to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Nenocrates: the 
subject here under discussion is 
merely the generally acknowledged 
principle, that lines are not com- 
posed of points and are not to be 
resolved into points. Of course it 
is in itself possible, although Aris- 
totle loc. cit. 409 a. 3 rather seems 
to contradict it, that Xenocrates 
leli the same views as Plato on 


in their kind; their parts 


this point (see p. 519, 8). 

23 'Cf. two passages of Aristotle : 
De inscc. lin. 968 a. 9, where one of 
the first reasons for the supposition 
of indivisible lines is: «i forw idéa 
ypaupis, 2 SF dda wpary ror curwrd- 
pwr, Ta 52 pépy wpirepa rod Sov 
thy piow, diaperh ay cin altrh 7} 
yeauun, Tov atrov 5¢ rpdrov Kal 7d 
Tetpdywvov Kal 7d Tpitywrov Kal ra 
G&\X\a oxiuara, xal dd\ws éxiwedor 
airé kal cua’ cupBicera yap [? 
perbaps dpa] mpérep’ drra civar 
Tovrwy. Gen. et corr. i, 2, 316 
a. 10: the atoms of Democritus 
are far more conceivable than 
the smallest triangles of the 
Timeus, [50 8 de mis xai ék 
tovTaw, cov diagépovew ol PuTixGs 
kal Noyuds cxoroiyres* wepi yap 
Tod Groua eivat peyéby ol pér dacw 
bri 7d adrorpiywrov wodX\a Eora:, 
Anudbkptros 3 ay davein olxeias Kai 
duoixots Adyos weweicar (which 
Philop. ad loc. 7 a. m. explains, 
without knowing whether it refers 
to Plato himself or to his scholars). 
The assertion, or i riegent the 
supposition of indivisible magni- 
tudes, the Ideas of the line, of the 
triangle, &c., must be divisible, is 
less suited to Plato himself than 
for Xenocrates. ‘The former had, 
in the separation of the Ideal 
and mathematical magnitudes, the 
means of avoiding this conclusion ; 
he could conveniently distinguish 
Ideal magnitudes from mathema- 
tical by means of their indivisi- 
bility, just as he distinguished 
Ideal numbers from mathematical 
by means of their inconnectibility, 
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Xenocrates derived the soul also from the two first 


Xenocrates, on the other hand, who 
identified the ideal and the mathe- 
matical, was debarred from this 
expedient. It is, however, expressly 
(Syrianus, Schol. in Ar, Suppl. 902 
b. 22 sq.) said of him: ri adro- 
ypauphy (cf. the atrh 7 ypauph of 
the treatise a. dréuwy ypayy.) od« 
qwelxero réuvecOar otdé Tas KaTa 
Tods wécous oyous Tijs Puxijs (see 
R 348 sq.) dpwudvas ypaypds. 

‘ow, the treatise on the indivisible 
lines supposes a special discussion 
on this subject ; we can only ascribe 
it to Xenocrates and not to Plato; 
it therefore seems most probable 
that Xenocrates was the first to 
express and maintain the supposi- 
tion of indivisible magnitudes. Cf. 
Porphyr. ap. Simpl. Phys. 30 a. 
u.: ol 5€ wepi Eevoxpdrny rihy péev 
mpérnv dxodovdlay (of the people of 
Elea) twretvac cuvexaspovv, rouréotw 
bri el & dare 7d bv Kal ddialperov 
Eorar. ob pi ddialperov eivac 76 by. 
5d wddw pnde &y pdvov 7d dv GAA 
mrelw. Siacperdv pévror ph em” 
Gretpov elvar, GAN’ els Groud Twa 
Karadiyewv. tabra pévrot uh droua 
elvac* ws dueph xal édAdyiora, GANG 
kata péev 7d moody cal thy UdAnv 
Tuna Kal pépn exovra, 7p be elder 
droua xal mp&ra, mpwras twas 
brorWéuevos elvar ypayuas arduous 
kal 74 éx totrwy éxlreda xal oreped 
wpora. Here the assertion that 
the indivisible magnitudes of 
Xenocrates are not intended to be 
indivisible in space, is probably an 
explanation of Porphyry himself, 
with just as little historical value 
as the expedient which even Sim- 
plicius (30 a, below) availed himself 
of, in justifiable wonder at the un- 
mathematical principle of so mathe- 


matical a man as Xenocrates. But 
Xenocrates did probably represent 
the first surfaces and bodies as 
indivisible (with the words at the 
end of the predicate droua is to 
be supplied from what precedes). 
Stobeus attributes to him the 
doctrine of indivisible bodies, when 
he compares him with Diodorus 
(sec Pt. i. p, 228), who supposed 
only such, but not indivisible 
lines (Ecl. i. 350: Zevoxpdrns kat 
Avddwpos dpuep} Ta EXdXuTTA Wwpi- 
fovro), and i. 368 (see 875, 4) says 
of him, that he forms the ele- 
ments out of the smallest bodies, 
Finally, Aristotle, De ceelo, iii. 8, 
307 a. 20, seems to refer to Xeno- 
crates where he objects to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the elements that if 
the tetrahedron must become warm 
and burn because of its angles, the 
same must be the case with the 
mathematical bodies, exec yap 
kdxewa ywvias kal fvecow év avrois 
Gropo Kal opatpar xal rupaplies, 
GXws re cal el Eorw Groua peyéOn, 
xabdrep gaciv. By these droua 
peyé@n he must mean not merely 
indivisible lines; or we get indivi- 
sible spheres and pyramids among 
mathematical figures, and have to 
understand not the Atomists, but 
the Platonists as intended; it is 
only they who attribnte a self-sub- 
sisting existence to mathematical 
bodies. ‘The point of Aristotle’s ob- 
jection is that mathematical atoms 
(the xp&ra creped of Nenocrates) 
must have elementary qualities 
just as much as the pee atoms. 
As we may see in Heraclides and 
Eudoxus, it was only a short ste 

from Plato’s doctrine of the ele- 
ments to Atomistic. 
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In his appendix to the Timeus he calls it 


a self-moved number:” for the combination of unity 
with indefinite duality gives rise in the first place to 
number: when to this is added, in the Same and the 
Other, the first cause of permanence and of change, 


4 What follows, and the quota- 
tion pp. 348, 355; p. 365, 5 seems 
to have occurred in the treatise on 
the soul (Diog. iv. 13). XNeno- 
crates did not write a regular com- 
mentary on the Timeus, as might 
be supposed from the quotations in 
Plutarch and Proclus; Procl. in 
Tim. 24 A expressly calls Crantor 
6 mpGros rod MAdrwvos éfyynrhs. 
In the fifth book of his Physics, 
however, as Themist. De an. i. 4, 
5, p. 56, 10 sqq., 59, 19 sqq., Speng. 
remarks, Xenocrates thoroughly 
explained his views on the soul. 

> De an. i. 2, 404 db, 27: 
some lay stress upon the moving 
power in the concept of the 
soul; others, e.g. Plato, upon the 
capacity of knowledge, while they 
compose it out of the elements of 
things in order that it may be able 
to know everything: ézel 5é Kal 
kunrixoy €5éxer elvac cal yrwpe- 
otixdv, olrws trot ouvérdetav é& 
duo, dropnvduevoe thy puxhy 
dpiOuor kwodvé’ éauvrdy. Aristotle 
then returns to this definition c. 
4,408 b. 82, in order to subject 
it to a searching criticism. He 
quotes the sume definition Anal. 
post. ii. 4, 91 a. 35 again, without 
mentioning its author. That it 
was not propounded by Plato 
is clear from the first of these 
passages; and that it belongs 
to no one else than Xenocrates is 
clear from Plut. an. procr. c, i. 4, 
p. 1012: Hevoxp.... ris Wuxijs 


Thy otelay dpOudr adbrov if’ éavTob 
xwotvmevoy drognvduevos. Procl. in 
Tim. 190 D. (Hevoxp. . . . A€ywr 
kar’ dpOudr evar rhy Yuxhy ovciar). 
Alex. in Topica, 87 m. 211 0. 238 
m.; Simpl. De An-7 a, u. 16, b. u.; 
Themist. loc. cit. (ef. previous note) 
and Anal. post. i. 2, p. 68, 12; Sp. 
Philop. De An. A150. B 4 0. 16 
m, C 5 0., E 11 m.; Anal. post. 
78 b.m.; Schol. in Arist. 232 b, 
38; Macrob. Somn. i. 14; Steb. 
Eel. ii. 794, who represents the 
definition as originating with Py- 
thagoras (so Nemes. nat. hom. p. 
44), of course without justification. 
Tambl. apud Stob. ii, 862: as & 
abroxwyrixdy [Wuxhy] Revoxparns. 
Cic. Tusce. i. 10, 20: Xenocrates 
animi figuram et quasi cor. 
negavit esse, verum numerum dixit 
esse, cujus vis, ut jam antea Pytha- 
gore visum erat, in naturamaxima 
esset. Andronicus apud Themist, 
De An. p. 59 Sp. understands 
Xenocrates’ definition as expressing 
merely the fact that the soul by 
its own agency (kway éavrdv) 
effects the combination of matter 
into the organic body, which results 
in definite numerical relations. 
He therefore identifies the defini- 
tion with the denotation of the soul 
as harmony of its body. This 
meaning is improbable, and un- 
supported either by Aristotle’s ex- 
position and criticism of the defi- 
nition, or the precedent of Plato’s 
Timeeus, 
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there is imparted to number the faculty of rest and of 
motion.*® Whether the reason which Aristotle quotes *” 
for this definition may really be ascribed to Xenocrates 
is somewhat doubtful ; and it is equally uncertain how 
far, like Plato in the Laws, he expressly connected the 
belief in a Divine Providence ** with the doctrine of 
the soul. 

This doctrine Xenocrates seems to have applied in 
his Cosmology,” by seeking to prove * in the different 
parts of the world a graduated scale of animate life ; 
and, in each individual sou!, a specific combination of 
the highest principles of Unity and Duality! Thus 
we are told that he not only attributed a Divine 
nature to the heavens and the stars, and in this 
sense spoke of eight Olympian gods,” but that he 


°*6 Plut. loc. cit. c. 2: of wev yap 
ovdivy 7 yéveow apiOuod SnAofcba 
voulfove. 7TH mikec ris dueplorov 
kal mepiorns ovclas’ auépioror pev 
yap elvat 7d ev, wepiordv bé 7d TAH: 
Gos, é€x 6é@ rotrwy yivecOar rav 
dpiOudv rod évds dpifovros 7b wAF- 
Bos kal rp dweipla wépas évriévros, 
hw kal dudda Kadotcw débpicrov. ... 
Tovrcy 5é prea Yuxnv tov apiOudv 
elvac* 7d yap Kwyrixkdy Kal 7d 
xwyrdv éviciv aitg@* Tol bé ravrod 
wal rod érépov cupuecyévtwv, dv 7d 
hey éote Kwicews apxh xal pera- 
Bodijs, 7 6é ports, Puxny yeyovévat, 
K3iv Frrov Tod isrdva cal ioracOae 
tivanw 7 Tod KweicOac Kal Kweiv 
obcav. 

*7 Anal. Post. loc. cit.: of péy 
oby da Tov avriotpépew Setxvivres 
th dort Yuxn } ri éctw Gv),wros 7 
G\Xo brioivy tay bvrwy, 7d €E dpxiis 
alrotvrat, olov ef ris diwwoae Yuxiy 
eivac 7d altd air@ altiov Tov Sqr, 


totro 8 
Kwovvra. 

*8 This we should attribute to 
him, even apart from Plut. Comm. 
not. 22, 3, p. 1069. 

~© Tt has been already remarked, 
p. 577,51; and p. 583, 11, on the au- 
thority of Theophrastus, that he en- 
tered intomore detail on this subject 
thanany other Platonist. To this be- 


long the treatises puck) dxpdacis 


dpiOuoy atbrov atriv 


books), and 7a wepl dorpodoyiay (6 
books), further a. Ged» (see note 32), 
*© This latter point seems to 
come from the passage of Theo- 
hrastus, just mentioned ; but how 
lt was werked out we cannot say. 
“1 Speusippus, as we have seen, 
on the contrary, represented the 
universe as developing itself from 
incompleteness to completeness, 
2 Stob. Ecl. i, 62, after the quo- 
tation in note 16: Gedy (al. Oetov) 
bé elvac xal rdv odpardy Kal rods 
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acknowledged the Elements as Divine powers, and, 
like Prodicus,* gave them the names of gods.* This 
points to the notion that the soul permeates all parts 
of the cosmos and works in them all; a theory which 


is involved in his assertion ® 
in them some instinct of the Divine.*® 


5 that even the beasts have 


The part of 


the soul that rules in the heavens he seems to have 


denoted as the higher Zeus 


dorépas rupwdes dAuuious Oeods cal 
érépous brogeNjwous, Saluovas dopd- 
Tous. dpéoxerat [-xet] 5¢ kal abrés[-~] 

here follows a slight lacuna, which 

‘rische, Forsch. 323 fills up with 
the words Oedv Ouvdues; better, 
perhaps, Oelas elvac duvdwers) kal év- 
Siocxeiv rots UNtkois orotxelots. Tov- 
Tw 5¢ rh wey (lacuna: supply da 
700 dépos "Hpav) mpooayopever, Ti 
5é Sd Tod bypod Moceddva, rhy Se 
bia ris ys puroorépor Ajuntpar. 
raira 6é (adds the narrator) xopy- 
yhoas Trois Utwikots Ta mpdrepa wapa 


Tod IIkdrwvos perarédpaxer. Cic. 
N.D. i. 13, 34 (following Philo- 


demus): Yenocrates . . . in cujus 
libris, qui sunt de natura Deorum 
(wr, ded» a B Diog. 13), nulla 
species divina describitur: Deos 
enim octo esse dicit ; quinque eos, 
qui in stellis vagis nominantur ; 
unum qui ex omnibus sideribus, 
que infixa ceelo sunt, ex dispersis 
quasimembris simplex sit putandus 
Deus (perhaps a reference to the 
Orphic mythus of Zagreus); septi- 
mum solem adjungit, octavumyve 
lunam. Clemens, Protrept. 44 A: 
Revoxp. éwrd pev Oeods rods mavt}- 
ras, bydoov 5é Tov Ex wdvrwy avTay 
(read w. tGv dw\avav) cuveorara 
kégpoyv aivirrerat. Xenocrates un- 
doubtedly, like Plato (see p. 3858q.), 
imagined the stars to be animated. 


;*7 the part that is at work 


33 See vol. i. 926. 

34 Cf nt. 2. These elementary 
gods are not to be confounded, as 
Krische, Forsch. p. 322 sq. shows, 
with the demons of the nether 
world. Xenocrates, with Plato and 
the Orphics, draws a definite distine- 
tion between demons and gods (sce 
p. 593, 38), and would not have at- 
tributed to the former the names 
of the greater gods. 

*% Connected with the popular 
belief in the possibility of divina- 
tion from many animals. 

6 Clemens, Strom. v. 590 c.: 
xa@ddov ‘yobv Triv epi tov Beiov 
vwvoray Zevoxparns .. obk dwedwifer 
kal év trois dddyous S@ors. 

7 Plut. Plat. qu. ix. 1, 2, p. 
1007: Fevoxpdrns Ala rév per ev 
Tots Kata Ta alta Kal woalrws 
Exovow brarov Karel, véarov 5é tov 
tnd cedzvnv. Clemens, Strom. v. 
604 C: Kev... . rov pev traroy 
Aia tiv 5 véarov xartdv. This 
denotation refers partly to the 
trdrn and viry, the highest and 
lowest string, with which the cor- 
responding parts of the universe 
might be compared, according 
to the Pythagorean conception of 
the harmony of the spheres 
(Krische, 316, 324, whose further 
conjectures, attractive as they are, 
I cannot follow. The supposition 
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on the earth and in the terrestrial atmosphere, as the 
lower Zeus. But as in this inferior sphere evil is found 
side by side with good, and harm with beneficence, 
Xenocrates considers the world to be ruled not only by 
gods, but by daemons, who are intermediate between the 
divine perfection and human imperfection.** In har- 
mony with the popular faith, he makes two classes of 
demons (a materialising exaggeration of the double 
World-soul in the Laws), the good and the bad. The 
bad might be propitiated with certain religious services, 
which Xenocrates does not connect with the worship of 


the good.” 


of a Zeds uéoos corresponding to 
the néon of the strings, which Zeds, 
according to what will be cited 
note 46, could be placed only in 
the region of the moon, is forbidden 
by the position of the universe. 
This position is entirely distinct 
from that of the zécy. Again, to 
attribute to the elements a soul of 
the lowest kind, a mere é£:s, is not 
conformable to their divine nature), 
artly to the Orphic designation of 
*juto as Zevs véaros ( Brandis, p.24, 
with reference to Lobeck Aglaoph. 
1098). The meaning of that ex- 
pression can hardly be other than 
the one supposed in the text; by 
the soul of Zeus Plato meant 
the sonl of the universe (see p. 
266, 122, p. 187, 172); with 
him Xenocrates looks upon the 
collective divine souls as one soul. 
Plato, Laws, x. 808 D, immediately 
concludes the animation and di- 
vinity of the stars from the rule of 
the soul in the universe. 

5 Plat. De Is. c. 25, p. 360: 


He agrees, however, with some other 


(Sauudvwy peyddwr) obs cal TXdrwy 
kal Ilv@ayépas xal Revoxpdrns xal 
Xpvovrmos, érduevot rots mdadac 
Oeordyous, éppwueverrépous per dy- 
Opwrwy yeyovévat Néyougt cal wodAH 
TH Suvduer thy piow bwrepPépovras 
eedv, 7d Ge Oeiov otk ducyés obd' 
dxparov Exorras, x.7.. Ibid. def. 
orac. c, 13, p. 416: mapdderyua dé 
TO Abyw Zevoxpdrns pev. . . €rouh- 
caro 7O T&y Tprydvwr, Oelw pev 
drexdoas 7d lor evpor, Ovnrg 5é 7d 
oxarnvdy, 7d & icockedés Satpoviy* 
70 pev yap Ioov wavrn* 7d 5 dvicoy 
mavrTn 7 68 3i pév loov wi 8’ dvicor, 
Gorep 7 badvwr piais €xovea xal 
wdbos Ovnrod cal Geot Sivauw. For 
the facts cf. Plato, Symp. 202 D, 
&e. 

39 Plut. def. orac. c. 17, p. 419: 
Pavrous dainovas...dawéderev... 
xal TiAdrwy xai Zevoxpdrns xail 
Xptoirmos. De Is. c. 26: 6 5 
EZevoxpdrns xal Trav tuepav tas 
droppdéas xal trav éoprav bear 
wryyds Twas 7} xowerods } vnoreias 
} Suopyulas 4 alexpodoyiay Exovow, 
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philosophers *° in describing the soul of man as his 
demon.*' How far he combined the rest of the Greek 
divinities with his system we do not know.” 

In regard to the material constituents of the uni- 
verse Xenocrates carried out the same theory of a 
graduated scale of perfection. This appears in his 
view of the elements, in the derivation of which he 
seems to have resembled Plato, except that he made 
them originate, not immediately from planes, but, 
primarily from atoms, and, like Philolaus, reckoned 


otre Ocdy Tiais offre Satudvuv 
olerat mpoorjKew xpnoray, adda, 
evar pices év TO wepéxovre (the 
atmosphere around the earth) weyd- 
Aas perv xal loxupas, Svorpdmous 5é 
xal oxvOpwrds, al xalpovor rots 
TootvTas Kal ruyxdvoveat rpds oder 
&dXo xelpov Tpémovrat. ; 

40 K.g. Heraclitus and Demo- 
critus ; see vol. i, 590, 5; 748, 1: 
Plato, see p. 501. 

© Arist. Top. ii. 6,112 a. 37: 
Zevoxp. ono evdaluova elvac tov 
Thy Luxhy Exovra cmovialav’ ravrny 
yap éxdorov elvar daluova, which 
Alex. Top. 94 m. repeats. Cf. 
Stob. Serm. 104, 24: Zevoxp. éXeyer, 
ws 7d xaxompdcwror alaxe poo wou 
. . orw Galuovos xaxia rods 
movnpods Kaxodainovas dvoudfouer. 
Krische, p. 321, I think too artifi- 
cially, brings these tenets into con- 
nectionwith the supposition that the 
souls freed from bodies are daiuores. 

# From Iambl. V. Pyth. 7 we 
might conclude that in all points 
he followed the usual opinion, 
The passage runs thus: wapacry- 
réo yap’ Ermevidns nal Evdofos cal 
Zevoxparys, trovooivres, rH Ilap- 
€evl5t (the mother of Pythagoras) 


Tére ptyfvac rov 'Arédd\\w xa 
xvovoay airhy €x uh olrws éxotons 
Karaorijoal re Kal mpoayyeirac dia 
THs mpopHridos, which, however, is 
quite incredible. We mnst know 
more preciscly what Xenocrates 
said, and whether or not he men- 
tioned the Apolline origin of Py- 
thagoras merely asa tradition. In 
Cic. (see note 32) the want of a 
species divina is made an objection 
to him, and, in general, it is 
scarcely credible that a pupil of 
Plato, even Xenocrates, would have 
approved of an anthropomorphism 
of this kind. 

* Stob. Ecl. i. 368: "EuwredoxX\ js 
kai Zevoxparns éx wixporépwr byxwy 
Ta oTaXEia cuyKplver, dwep éoriv 
€\dxiora ~=xal = olovel. «Ss o Torta 
oroxelwy, and the quotation in 
note 23, Stobeeus expressly distin- 
guishes his view from the Platonic 
view; the distinction, however, 
cannot have been very important, 
since Aristotle nowhere mentions 
it specially. Xenocrates must have 
enunciated it only after the com- 
pletion of Aristotle’s writings on 
vatural science. 
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wther as a fifth primary Element.** He included 
the higher elements (which Plato had also con- 
nected) under tle name of the Rare or Subtle, 
as opposed to the lowest element, which he denomi- 
nated the Dense. This latter, he said, is some- 
times in greater proportion, sometimes in less, and 
unites itself variously with the other elements. The 
stars and the sun consist of fire and the first density ; 
the moon of her own atmosphere and the second density ; 
the earth, of fire, water, and the third density.“° He 
guarded himself, however, against the assertion of a 
beginning of the world in time; and he viewed the 
Timeeus, and its account of the creation of the soul 
and of the universe, not as giving a chronological 
statement, but as showing the different constituents 
of the universe and of the soul in their reciprocal 


relations.“ 


+ See note 23. 

* See p. 374. 

4 Plut. fac. lun. 29, 3 sq., p. 
94, 3: Xenocrates, fullowing the 
precedent of Plato (Epin, 981 ¢. 
sq.), recognised that the stars 
must be composed out of all the 
elements: 6 6¢ Zevoxpdrns Ta bev 
dorpa xai tov tov €x Tupds Pyot 
kal Tod mpwrov ruKvod cuyxeiobat, 
Thy 5é cedjvnv éx Gevrépov muxvod 
«ai rod ldiov dépos, rhy dé yiw €F 
Udaros xal wupds Kal rod rplrov Tay 
muxvav’ Sdrws bé prjre 7rd muKvdv 
aité xa?’ aird pre TO pavdv elvar 
Wux iis Sexruxdy. 

# Arist. De Celo, i. 10,279 b, 
32: ty 5€ rwes BojPecav Ercxetpovar 
pépew éavrois Tov NeydvT wv dpGaprov 
Bev elvar[se. Tov Kbcpuov) yevdnevor 5é 


A definition of Time which inclines to 


ovx Est adnOjs* duolws yap pace 
Tos Ta Staypduuara ypddovor cal 
opas elpnxévac repl ris yevérews, 
ovX ws yevoudvou ore, d\Ad dida- 
oxaNlas xdpw ws padrov yrwprtdv- 
tu dowep ro did-ypaupa yryvbuevoy 
Opacapévous. Simpl. ad loc. p. 136 
b. 33 Karst. remarks that Xeno- 
crates is here meant, Schol. 488 
b. 15 (he is followed by two 
further scholia, ibid. 489 a. 4,9; 
one of them extends the statement 
to Speusippus, apparently quite 
arbitrarily) ; and to put the fact 
beyond all doubt, Plut. an. procr, 
3, p. 1013, says, after quoting the 
explanations of Xenocrates and 
Crantor: duahds 6@ wdvres obrou 
xpovy ev olovrar Thy Yuxnvy wh 
yeyorévar, und elvac yernriy, wrelo- 
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the Platonic theory,“ and a system of Astronomy not 
very well authenticated, are all that remain to 
us of the Physics of Xenocrates, except the following 
psychological theorems:—that the soul is a purely 
spiritual essence © and can exist apart from the body ; ** 
that Reason originates from without (that is, from a 
previous state of existence *’), and that even the irra- 


tional part of the soul is immortal.” 


Whether Xeno- 


crates extended the privilege of immortality to the 


vas 5é Suvdues exew, els as 
dvadtovra Oewplas tvexa Tijy obclay 
abris Moyw Tov TAdrava ywoudyny 
trorlec@ar Kal ouvyxepavvonéyny* 
7a 8 atta xal wept rod Kédcmouv 
diay ovpévoy émlicrac@ar pév dtdcov 
bvra Kal dyévynrov’ 7d 5 3 rpdrw 
ouvréraxrat kal dcorxetrarxarauabely 
od padov dpGvra rois pyre yéveow 
avrod pire Trav yeryntikGy ctvodov 
é& dpxis mpovrobenévars ratryny Ti 
6d0v tparécOa (cf. note 17, ona 
similar expedient, made use of by 
Xenocrates on a like occasion). 
Hence Censorinus, di. nat. 4, 3, 
reckons Xenocrates and all the old 
Academy, together with Plato, 
amongst those wie seem to have 
supposed that munkind was always 
in existence. 

48 Stob. Ecl. i. 250: Zevoxpdarys 
[rav xpdvov prot] péTpov T&v yervn- 
tay kal xlvnow didicov. Both defi- 
nitions are Platonic ; see Tim. 38 
A .39 B sq., and supra, p. 383. 

#9 Stob. Hcl. i, 514 (Plut. plac. 
ii, 15, 1): Zevoxpdrns xara mas 
émipavelas olerac xetoOar (Plut. 
xweigOat) rods dorépas, ot 5 dddor 
Xrwixol rpd rev érépwv robs érépous 
éeviverxalBdde, Thisstatement can 
refer only to the planets, which 
Xenocrates with Plato would have 
placed in the plane of the ecliptic, 


whereas neither he nor anyone else 
could misplace the collective fixed 
stars in the same plane with the 
planets. The words, &\Xot Zrwikol, 
indicate that some other name 
than Xenocrates, perhaps Zeno or 
Cleanthes, preceded, which is, per- 
haps, to be substituted for Xeno- 
crates, or, more probably, has fallen 
out of the text. 

50 Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 124: the 
soul, according to Xenocrates, is 
mens nullo corpore. Nemes, nat. 
hom. 51: he proves the incor- 
poreality of the soul with the 
principle ; ef 6@ uh rpéperar, wav 5e 
c&ua Syov rpégerar, ob cQupa } Puy 7h. 

"1 Arist. De An. i. 4, end (in the 
criticism of the Xenocratic defini- 
tion): re 6¢ was oldv re xwpiferPac 
Tas Wuxds Kal dwodvecOar Tar 
cwndrey, K.7.. This definition is 
clear in reference to the disciple of 
Plato, but Philoponus, ad loc. e. 
14, is not to be regarded as an 
authentic source. 

*2 Stob, cl. i. 790: Pythagoras, 
Plato, Xenocrates, and others teach 
Ovpabev eicxpivecOat Tov vodv, where 
.the Aristotelian expression is to 
be reduced to Platonic notions as 
above. 

53 See note 38. 
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souls of animals is not mentioned, but as he ascribed 
to them a consciousness of God, this is at least 
probable. He forbade the eating of flesh,—not be- 
cause he saw in beasts something akin to man, 
but, for the opposite reason, lest the irrationality of 
animal souls might thereby gain.an influence over us.” 
He seems to have considered the head to be the seat of 
reason, and the irrational part of the soul to be diffused 
throughout the whole body.” 

Xenocrates, as may be imagined, bestowed special 
attention on ethics ;°’ the importance of his personal in- 
struction lay principally in this direction, and out of 
the whole number of his works more than half is 
devoted to ethical enquiries. We hear of writings 
on the Good, the Useful, the Pleasant, on Happi- 
ness, Wealth, Death, Freewill, the Affections, the 
nature and teachableness of Virtue, Justice, Equity, 
Wisdom, Truth, Holiness, Temperance, Courage, Liber- 
ality, Concord, Friendship, Domestic Economy, the 


54 Sec note 36. the principale has its seat, accord- 


55 Clemens, Strom. vii. 717 D: 
Goxet 52 Zevoxpdrns ldig mpayparev- 
dpuevos wepl Tis awd Tov SYwrtpopijs 
kal Ilok€uwy év rots mepl rod xara 
picw Biov currdypact capas héyew, 
ws dotpdpopdy éorw 7 Sia Taév 
capav Tpopin, eipyacuéry 75n Kal 
éLoporoupéryn Tals Tay ddoywr puxais. 
In the treatise of Xenocrates here 
mentioned the discussions on the 
three laws of Triptolemus were 
found, and on the prohibition 
against killing animals, which is 
attributed to him, and noticed by 
Porphyr. De Abstin. iv. 22. 

© Cf, Tertullian and Lactantius; 
the former says (De an. 15) that 


ing to Xenocrates, in the crown of 
the head, the latter, Opif. D 16: 
sive eliam mentis locus nullus est, 
sed per totum corpus sparsa dis- 
currit, quod et fieri potest et a 
Xenocrate, Platonis discipulo, dis- 
putatum est. Only in this case 
Lactantius must have put mens, 
where Xenocrates had spoken not 
of voids but of the Yux7}. 

5? He would found the origin of 
philosophy in its moral influence ; 
Galen, hist. phil. c. 3, end: airla 
dé dirocogias eipéceds éeort xara 
evoxparn, 7d rapaxwies év TH Bly 
KaTraraioat Tay mpayudrwy. 
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State, Law, Kingship.** Thus there is scarcely any de- 
partment of ethics of which he has not treated; yet, de- 
spite this extensive authorship, our knowledge even of his 
ethical doctrines is very small. We cannot, however, mis- 
take the tendency of his morality, which, in all essential 
points, was in harmony with that of Plato and the rest of 
the Academy. All things, according to Xenocrates, are 
either goods or evils, or neither of the two.®? Goods. 
he divided, like the other Platonists, into those of the 
soul, the body, and the outer life; but the highest 
and most important of goods he declared to be Virtue. 
Though, in agreement with the whole Academy,” he 
denied virtue to be the only good, he so distinctly 
gave it the preference” that Cicero says he despised 


®8 Diog. mentions writings 7. 
coplas, wr. wovrou, 7. TOO mardiov (? 
perhaps 7, matdiwy or 3. maldwy d-yw- 
“fis, or something of the sort, ought 
to be read; . aidofs is also a pos- 
sible suggestion), 7. éyxparelas, 7. 
rod wpeNiuov, TOU éXevOépov, Pavd- 
tov, éxovolov, pirlas, émcecxelas, 
eddamovlas, w. Tod Wevdous, r. Ppov7}- 
oews, olxovoutxds, m. owdpoctvns, 
duvdpews vopou, roXcrelas, dovsT TOS, 
bre mapadorh } dperh, 7. addr, wr. 
Blwy (on the value of the different 
way of life, e.g. the theoretic, the 
political, and the life of pleasure), 
w. Opovolas, Stxatcootyns, daperijs, 
jdovijs, Blov, dvdpelas, modcTiKéds, 
tdyabot, Baowelas. (Cf. Plut. adv. 
Col. 32, 9, p. 1126.) Also the 
treatise on animal food ; see supra, 
notes 3 end 55, 

“9 Xenocr. apud Sext. Math. xi. 
4: wav rd dv 4} dyabdv éorw 7} 
xaxbv éorw, 4 ore dyabdy éorw 
otre xaxév éori, which is followed 


by an awkward argument in a 
circle, 

® Cic. Acad. i, 5, 19 sq., on the 
authority of Antiochus, attributes 
this distinction to the Academy 
generally ; and this statement, in 
itself not absolutely certain, is 
substantiated by the citation p. 
520, 11. 

1 Cf. Cie. Legg. i. 21, 55; Tuse. 
v. 10, 30; Plut. com. not. 13, 1, p. 
1065, and following note. 

6 Cic. Fin. iv.18,49 : Aristoteles, 
Xenocrates, tota illa familia non 
dabit (the principle that only the 
Laudable is a good) ; quippe qui va- 
letudinem, vires, divitias, pe seta 
multa alia bona esse dicant, lauda- 
bilia non dicant. Et hi quidem ita 
non sola virtute finem bonorum 
contineri putant, ut rebus tamen 
omnibus virtutem anteponant., Cf, 
Legg. i. 13, 37 (supra, p. 579, 
62). 
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everything else in comparison. External and material 
goods,—health, honour, prosperity, and the like,—were 
placed by him in the second rank. He would have 
them, indeed, regarded as advantageous things, or goods, 
and their opposites as evils; the Stoical view, which 
reckoned both as alike indifferent, being entirely alien 
to him.” It was only as compared with the higher 
goods and ills that these lesser seemed to him un- 
worthy of consideration. In his conception of the 
highest good, Xenocrates was therefore forced to in- 
clude all other goods together with Virtue. Happiness 


according to his theory, consists in the perfection of all 


8 Tuse. v. 18, 51: quid ergo 
aut hunc [ Critolaum] prohibet, aut 
etiam Xenocratem illum gravissi- 
mum philosophorum, exaggerantem 
tantopere virtutem, exrtenuantem 
cetera et abjicientem, in virtute non 
beatam modo vitam sed etiam 
beatissimam ponere? On account 
of the strictness of his morality 
Plut., Comp. Cim, c. Luc. c. 1, 
opposes the doctrines of Xenocrates 
to the Epicurean doctrines, just as 
he elsewhere opposes the Stoic to 
the Epicurean. 

& Cic, Fin. iv. 18 ; seesupra, note 
62. Legg. i. 21,35: if Zeno with 
Aristo explained virtue alone to be 
a good, and everything else quite 
indifferent, valde a NXenocrate et 
Aristotele et ab illa Platonis familia 
discreparet. . . . Nune vero cum 
decus . . . solum bonum dicat ; item 
dedecus . . . malum . 
divitias, valetudinem, pulchritu- 
dinem commodas res appellet, non 
bonas ; paupertatem, ‘lebilitatem, 
dolorem in commodas, non malas : 
sentit idem quod Xenocrates, quod 


. .solum: 


Aristoteles, loquitur alio modo, 
Plut.c. notit. 13, see p. 579, 62. 
Ibid. 22, 3, p. 1069: Aristotle and 
Xenocrates did not, like the Stoics, 
deny, dpedeioBat nev dvOpwmrous bd 
Gedy, wpedeicAac S¢ bd yovéwr, 
dpeXeto Gat 5é bd kabnynrav. Also, 
Tusc. v. 10, 30, Cic. reckons Xeno- 
crates amongst those who consider 
poverty, disgrace, loss of goods or 
fatherland, severe bodily pains, 
sickness, banishment, slavery, as 
indeed evils, but at the same time 
maintain semper beatum esse sapi- 
entem. From these passages it 
follows that Wynpersse is wrong 
(166 sq.) in believing that Xeno- 
crates divided the things which are 
neither good nor bad into things 
useful (health, &c.) and things 
prejudicial (sickness, eet Good 
and useful, evil and prejudicial, are 
with him, as with Socrates and 
Plato, equivalent conceptions, but 
not all goods have the same value, 
nor are all evils equally bad. 

® As Cicero says; see previouy 
note. 
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natural activities and conditions; in the possession of 
human virtue proper, and all the means conducing to 
it. Virtue alone produces happiness; noble activities 
and qualities alone constitute the essential nature of 
happiness, yet happiness cannot be complete without 
material and external goods,” which are thus, to use a 
Platonic expression,® to be considered not indeed as 
primary, but as concomitant causes of happiness. For 
this very reaSon, however, virtue stands alone as the 
proper and positive condition of happiness ; the virtuous 
life must be identified with the happy life ; ® the wise 
man must under any circumstances be counted happy.” 
That he should not be perfectly happy,’! in the absence 


® Cicero attributes this tenet to 
the Academy generally, and refers 
to Polemo in support of it; Acad. 
ij. 42, 131; honeste autem vivere 
fruentem rebus iis, quas primas 
homini natura conciliet, et velus 
Academia censuit (sc. finem bo- 
norum), ut indicant scripta Pole- 
monis. Cf. Fin. ii. 11, 34. He 
explains this determination with 
more detail, Fin. iv. 6 sq. (cf. v. 
9 sqq.), with the remark that 
the Stoics themselves acknowledge 
in it the doctrines of Xenocrates 
and Aristotle; that it belongs not 
only to Polemo is clear from 
Plut. comm. not. c. 23, p. 1069; 
tivas 5@ Zevoxpdrns Kal Iodduwv 
AapuiSdvovow dpxds; otxl cal Zijywr 
rovras FxodovOrncer, wot Wéenevos 
oruxeia THs evSamorlas Thy plow 
kal 76 kara giow. 

*7 Clemens, Strom. ii. 419 A: 
—evoxpatns re 6 Nadknyddvios Thy 
edamoviay drodléwot Kri}ow Tis 
oixelas dperis xal ris banperixis 
alry Suvduews. eira ws per ev @ 


ylverat, palverar Néyew Thy Puy’ 
ws 8 ig’ dv, ras dperds* ws 8 e& ay, 
ws pep@r, Tas Kadds mpdtecs Kal Tas 
omovoaias étes re kal diabéces Kal 
kwhoes Kal oxjoes* ws To'TwY ovK 
dvev (read ws 8° dy otk dvev), ra 
cwmatixa Kal ra éxrés, 

88 See p. 339, 116. 

6 Arist. Top. vii. 1, 152 a. 7: 
Eevoxparns tov etdalnova Biov xai 
tov omoviaiov drodelxvvct Tov airor, 
éred}) wdvtwr Tov Biwy alperdraros 
6 orovbaios Kal 6 evdaiuwv’ ev yap 
7d alperraroy xal péytotov. Cf. 
p. 875, 2. 

7% Cic. Tusec. v.10; see notes 41 
and 71. 

71 Cic, Tuse. v. 13, 39 eq. (cf. 
81, 87): omnes virtutis compotes 
beati sunt; on that point he agrees 
with Xenocrates, Speusippus, 
Polemo: sed mihi videntur etiam 
beatissimi; which is immediately 
supported by the remark that who- 
ever (as they do) supposes three 
kinds of different goods can never 
attain to certainty as regards true 
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of goods of the second order, would be incompre- 
hensible from the Stoic point of view; but it entirely 
accords with the moderation of the Academy, and with 
the Xenocratic notion of Happiness. For if the pos- 
session of happiness is linked to the convergence of 
several conditions, it will be more or less perfect, ac- 
cording as these conditions are more or less completely 
present: happiness will be capable of increase and 
diminution; a distinction is at once allowed between 
the happy and the happiest life. 

How strong was the conviction of Xenocrates that 
virtue alone could make men happy, may be seen from 
the stainlessness and austerity of his character,’ and 
from the few further particulars that we possess with 
regard to his theory of morals. To free ourselves from 
the bondage of sensuous life, to conquer the Titanic 
element in human nature by means of the Divine, is 
our problem.” Purity not only in actions, but also in 


happiness. Ibid. c. 18; sce supra, 
note 62. Seneca, epist. 85, 18 sq. ; 
Aenocrates et Speusippus putant 
beatum vel sola virtute fiert posse, 
non tamen unum bonum esse, quod 
honestum est . . illud autem ab- 
surdum est, quod dicitur, beatum 
quidem futurum vel sola viriute, 
nonfuturum autem perfecte beatum. 
Ep. 71,18: Academict veteres bea- 
tum quidem ase (scil. virum bonum) 
etiam inter hos cruciatus fatentur, 
sed non ad perfectum nec ad 
plenum. 

72 Cf. p. 559. 

73 This appears to me the most 
probable meaning of two obscure 
passages. Tertull, ad nat. ii, 2 
says: \enocrates Academicus bi- 
Fariam facit (formam divinitatis), 


Olympios et Titanios qui de Calo 
et Terra. If this division of the 
divinities in Xenocrates is intended 
for anything more than a historical 
notice, with reference tu the old 
theogonies, it can only be under- 
ates by supposing that he inter- 
preted the myth of the battle of 
the Olympians and the Titans with 
a moral purpose, and explained 
these two kinds of existences as 
Leiig in mankind. In Xeno- 
crates’ own theology we look in 
vain for any point of connection ; 
the demons perhaps, on account 
of their intermediate position be- 
tween heaven and earth, may 
be denoted as the sons of these 
two kinds of deities; but they 
could scarcely be called Titans 
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the wishes of the heart, is our duty.” To this end 
Philosophy is our best help, for the philosopher has 
this advantage,” that he does voluntarily what others 
must be compelled to do by law.” Plato, however, 
had admitted an unphilosophical virtue, side by side 
with Philosophy, and Xenocrates still more distinctly 
emphasized the difference between the theoretic 


and practical spheres. 


Like Aristotle, he restricted 


Wisdom or Science to intellectual activity, and left 


practical conduct to prudence or discernment.” 


Of 


his numerous ethical treatises scarcely any fragments 
have been preserved ;’* but we cannot doubt his general 


in opposition to the Olympians. 
Farther, according to the Scholiast 
ap. Finckh, Olympiod. inf Phzdon, 
p. 66, nt. 2,he spoke of the Titanic 
prison in which we are banished ; 
the scholiast remarks ad Phad. 62 
B: 7 ppovpa . . . ds Revoxpdrns, 
Teravixyh éore Kal els Ardvucor 
droxopupotra:, where, however, it 
is not clear whether he compared 
men to the Dionysus of the Orphic 
hymns, in the power of the Titans, 
or to the imprisoned Titans whom 
Dionysus is to set free. 

74 ZElian, V. H. xiv. 42: Zevo- 
Kparns .. . Edeye, under diaddpew 
h rods mbdas 4 rods dép0adpods els 
aXorpiay olklav riOévac’ év rabr@ 
yap dpaprdvew rév re els & ph det 
xwpla Brérovra cal els ods wh det 
rérous waplovra, One cannot help 
thinking of Math. 5, 28. 

75 Cf. supra, note 57. 

76 Plut. virt. mor. c. 7, p. 446, 
adv. Col. c. 80, 2, p. 1124; Cie. 
Rep. i. 2, 3; Serv. in An. vii. 204, 
The same statement is aleo attri- 
buted to Aristotle who, indeed, 


Eth, N. iv. 14, 1128 a. 31, says of 
the xaples xai edevOépos: olor 
vouos Gv éavrg. The saying may 
have had several authors, and it 
may also have been wrongly trans- 
ferred from one to another. 

7 Clemens, Strom. ii. 369 C: 
éwel xal Zevoxpdrns dv re wept 
ppovirews Thy codlay émierhuny 
Tav mpitwv airiwy Kal ris voyris 
ovclas cival gnow, Thy dpbynow 
ipyobmevos Serrhy, Thy wey wpaxrixhy 
Tip 5 BCewpnticiy, Rv 3) codiay 
imdpxew avrOpwrivny, didrep h wey 
copia Ppbynsis, ob phy raca dpdynors 
copia, Arist. Top. vi. 3, 141 a. 
6: oloy ws Zevoxpdrys thy dpéynow 
dpiorixhy Kal Oewpnrixhy tév byrur 
gnoly ceiver, which Aristotle cen- 
sures as superfluous; dpiorixdy 
alone would have been sufiicient. 

78 There is only, perhaps, the 
saying ap. Plut. De audiendo, c. 2, 
p. 38, ef. qu. conv. vii. 5, 4, p. 
706; that it is more necessa 
to guard the ears of children than 
of athletes. 
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Of 


the contents of his political works, and of his discus- 
sions on Rhetoric and other kindred themes,” only a 
few unimportant ® particulars are known. 


72 We may include Xenocrates 
in what Cicero says, Acad. ii. 44, 
135 (specially of Crantor): that 
the apathy of the wise man was 
alien to the Older Academy. 

80, padnudrwvy radv wept rh 
Adéw (31 books), w. réxvys, wr. Tod 
ypddew, 

81 Plut. ap. Proclum in Hes. 
E. x. ‘Hy. v. 374 (Plut. Fragm. ii. 
20 Diibn.) remarks that he advises 
that only one heir should be ap- 
pointed. Sext. Math. ii. 6 quotes 


from him the definition of Rhetoric 
as émioryjun Tod ed Né-yew, ibid. 61, 
as meBods Snusovpyss; Quintil. 
Instit. ii. 15, 4, 34, attributes both 
to Isocrates, ie. to a writing 
bearing his name. The two names 
are often confused. The calcula- 
tion mentioned by Plut. qu. conv. 
viii. 9, 3, 13, p. 733 of the number 
of syllables which could be formed 
out of the whole alphabet, might 
have occurred in one of the 
writings quoted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OTHER PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ACADEMY. 


ENQUIRIES into primary causes, Ideas, and numbers 
were pursued by many other Platonists besides 
Xenocrates and Speusippus. We learn that the two 
principles of the later Platonic metaphysics were 
variously apprehended in the Academy, but that meta- 
physical science as a whole was neither advanced nor 
elucidated.’ Besides the three principal theories of 
the relation of numbers to Ideas,—the Platonic, Speu- 
sippean, and Xenocratic,—Aristotle mentions a fourth, 
which assumed the absolute and independent existence 
of the Ideal numbers only,? and treated the mathe- 
matical sphere as a separate genus, without con- 
ceding to it an existence of its own above and 
beyond the things of sense.* Many different views 
were also taken of the origin of material things from 
numbers, and of numbers from first causes. This we 


Tav aicOnrav, ob unv xwpls ye Trav 


1 Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1 sq. (see 
G@\N’ év rovross. 


As 


p. 332, 83; cf. p. 584, 16), c. 5, 
1092 a. 35 sq. 
? Metaph. xiii. 6, in the words 
quoted p. 573: &ddos dé ris, K.7.A. 
® Metaph. iii. 2, 998 a. 7: elo? 
Se tues of pacw elvar wey Ta petatd 
Taira Neyouea trav re elday Kal 


alc@nrav 
this assertion immediately connects 
with and completes the one just 
mentioned, to the effect that only 
the Ideal numbers exist for them- 
selves, both may probably be at- 
tributed to the same persons. 
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gather from the language of Aristotle, who censures the 
Platonists for describing numbers sometimes as un- 
limited, sometimes as limited by the number ten.* 
He says of the adherents of the latter view that they 
reduced the various derived concepts (for example, 
Emptiness, mathematical Proportion, Crookedness), some 
to numbers within the decad, others (for example, the 
contrasts of rest and motion, of good and eyil*) to 
primary causes. With regard to the derivation of spatial 
magnitudes, there existed, as we have seen,° a variety 
of theories without much positive result. Most of 
these philosophers, however, did not attempt any ex- 
planation of the Derived from First Causes, but con- 
tented themselves, like the Pythagoreans, with indefinite 
and disconnected analogies.” Hestizeus alone is men~ 
tioned, with Xenocrates,® as having adopted a more 
satisfactory method ; but our knowledge of him is pretty 
nearly comprised in that statement.° 


4 xii. 8, 1073 a. 18: xiii. 8, ray ras lias Aeydvrav ol pev 


1084 a. 12, c. 9, 1085 b, 23, cf. 
xiv. 4, beginn.; Phys. iii. 8, 206 
b. 30. 

5 Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 31: 
weipavrac F [yevvgr rov dpiOudy] ws 
Too pexpt THs Sexddos redelou Svros 
dpiOnotd* yevydor yoov Ta émdbueva, 
olov 70 Kevdv, dvadoylay, 7d repirrov‘ 
7a Gd\Na 7a Toadra évrds rijs dexd- 
dos* 7a wey yap rals dpxais drodk- 
dbacw, olov klynow, ordow, dyabdr, 
kaxdv, Ta 5’ AANa Trois dpOuots. Cf. 
Theophr. supra, 576, 51. 

® See p. 519, 8, cf. 571, 40, and 
Metaph. xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11; vii. 
11, 1036 b. 12: dvdyoucr rdvra els 
rods dpibyods, Kal ypaupis ov 
Adyov Tov r&v Svo0 eval Paci. Kai 


alrsypazuhy thy Sudda, ol &é 7d 
eldos Tis ypauurs. via pey yap 
elvac Tatra 7d eidos Kal ob 7d eldos, 
olov Sudba Kal 7d eldos Suddos. 

7 Theophrast. see 576,51; Arist. 
Metaph. xiii. 8 (see nt. 4). Still, 
however, from Metaph. i. 9, 991 
b. 10; xiii, 8, 1084 a. 14; xiv. 5, 
1092 b. 8 sqq., we cannot infer 
that many Platonists actually ex- 
plained definite numbers as those 
of mankind, of beasts, &c. 

8 Theophrast.after the quotation, 
p. 576, 51: wetp@rat 6é xal' Eorcatos 
péxpe tuwds (to derive everything 
beside spatial magnitude) otx dorep 
elpnrar wept T@v Tpwruy wdvor. 


9 Besides the editing of the 
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Some noteworthy divergences from the doctrine of 
Plato were made by Heraclides of Pontus, With re- 
ference to his general point of view, he may certainly 
be ‘considered a Platonist. The Epicurean in Cicero 
charges him with having sometimes treated spirit, 
sometimes the universe, as a Deity, and with having 
raised the stars, the earth, and the planets to the 
dignity of gods.” In this it is easy to recognise the 
Platonic view of the Divine Reason, the divine and 
animate nature of the world and of the heavenly 
bodies; for Heraclides would only have called these 
latter gods in the sense that Plato did, when 
he discriminated between the invisible God and the 
visible gods. His cosmology, however, differed from 
that of his master in several theories, chiefly the result 
of Pythagorean influences’ to which he was very sus- 
ceptible.’ We learn that he assumed as the primary 


Platonic discourses on the Good, 
we have (from Stob. Ecl. i. 250) 
‘the definition of time (gorda dorpwy 
mpds &\Anda) as his, which does 
not deviate from the Platonic defi- 
nition. 

0 N, De. i, 18, 84: Heraclides 
.... modo mundum tum mentem 
divinam esse putat: errantibus 
etiam stellis divinitatem tribuit, 
sensuque Deum privat et ejus 
formam mutabilem esse vult, 
eodemque in libro rursus terram 
et celum (i.e. the dwhavhs; the 
planets are already mentioned) 
refert in Deos, The words sen- 
suque . . vult contain (as Krische, 
Forsch. p. 335 sq., correctly re- 
marks) simply the conclusions of 
the Epicurean, and not historical 
statements as to Heraclides’ views, 


| Besides the doctrines to be 
quoted immediately, and the state- 
ment of Diog. v. 86, that he had 
been a pupil of the Pythagoreans, 
this is clear from hia treatise 
on the Pythagoreans (ibid. 88), 
from his fictitious account of Abaris 
(see the two fragments which 
Miller, tie 5s Hist. gr. ii. 197, 
quotes out of Bekker’s Anec. 145, 
178, and Plat. Aud. po. c. i. p. 14, 
and from the accounts, probably 
borrowed from the former treatise, 
of the wonderful vanishing of Em- 
pedocles after the reanimation of an 
apparently dead man (Diog. viii. 
67), and of the change of a bean into 
the form of a man after it hus 
been buried in dung forty days 
(Joh. Lyd. de mens. iv, 29, p. 181). 

On account of these peculiar 
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constituents of all corporeal things minute bodies, not 


compounded of any ulterior parts. 


But, unlike the 


atoms of Democritus, these bodies are capable of affect- 
ing one another, and are therefore combined not by a 
merely mechanical union, but by actual interdepend- 
ence.’ What gave rise to this theory, which is 
carried out through various analogies’ in his works, 
we do not know; but we can scarcely be wrong in 


doctrines, VPlut. ady. Col. 14, 2, p. 
1115, reckons Heraclides amongst 
the number of those who mpés 7a 
kupwrata Kal péyiora Tov puoixay 
Urevavriovpevae TH TlAdrwn kal 
paxdpuevor iatedovar. 

13 Dionys. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
xiv. 23, 3, after mentioning the 
Atomist theory: ol 6é, Tas arduous 
pev dvoudcavres [read otk dy.], 
duep pacw elvac ouipara, Tod 
mavrds pépn, €& dv dbiaipérwr bvrwv 
ouvriGerat 7a wdvta Kai els & dta- 
Avera. kal rovruw Paci Tar duepdy 
évonaroroldy Addwpov yeyordvat, 
Svoua 5é, gacw, avrois d\Xo 
"Hpaxrelins  Oduevos,  exddewew 
Syxous. Sext. Pyrrh. iii, 32; 
Heraclides and <Asclepiades (on 
whom see vol. iii. a. 352, 2nd edit.) 
explain dvdpuous Syxous to be the 
causes of all things. Math. x. 318 
on the same: (tiv tay mpayud- 
tuv yéveow éddtacav) é& dvopolwy 
hey, waOnray Ge (this is in opposi- 
tion to the Atomists, whose atoms 
were equa'ly unlike, but were 
dwa0j), xaédwep Tov dydpywy 
byxwv (dvapuos means not com- 
pacted, not composed out of any 
parts), Stob. Ecl. i, 350: ‘Hpa- 
kvelins Cpavowara (sc. Ta éAd- 
xtora wpifero). Galen, h. phil. 
ce. 5, end (Opp. xix. 244): “Hpa- 
kXelins . . . xal’AgkAnmddns... 


dvappbcrovs (rd. dvdpuous) byxous 
dpxas vrordévres trav Spwv [rd. 
bdwr]. 

14 In the fragment of a work on 
Music, which Porphyry quotes in 
Ptol. Harm. pp. 213-216 Wall., and 
Roulez reprints, p. 99 sqq., Hera- 
clides asserts that every note is 
properly an impact (Avy) trans- 
mitted to the ear, and, as such, 
occupies 110 time but the moment 
between the act and the comple- 
tion of the act of impact; but the 
dulness of our hearing makes 
several impacts following after 
one another appear as one; the 
quicker the impacts follow, the 
higher the note, and the slower, 
the lower the note. As he com- 
posed apparently continuous bodies 
ont of Atoms, as discrete mag- 
nitudes, he imagined in notes 
discrete magnitudes os elements 
of the apparently continuous. 
—In the same fragment he also 
expresses the view, which we found 
in Plato, p. 428, 113, that the 
sight perceives objects by contact 
with them (érSdAXovea abtrois), 
and from that he derives the con- 
clusion that the perceptions of 
sight are quicker and more reliable 
than those of hearing. Of hearing 
he remarks: ras ale@joas wy 
éordéoas, GN’ &v rapdxyw otcas. 
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connecting it not only with the Platonic theory of the 
elements, but with the Pythagorean theory of atoms, 
of which Ecphantus is a well-known adherent." 
Heraclides also agrees with Ecphantus in supposing 
the world to have been formed from the atoms by means 
of the Divine Reason.’® He seems to have held the 
cosmos to be unlimited.” It is, however, of more 
importance to know that he taught, like Hicetas and 
Ecphantus,’* the diurnal rotation of the earth and the 
immobility of the fixed stars: but the annnal revo- 
Intion of the earth around the sun, and the heliocentric 
system, were unknown to him.'* He thought the sun 


18 See vol. i. 426 sq. 

16 Cf. the passage quoted ni 5 
note 10. On Ecpliantus see loc 
cit. 

7 Stob. Ecl. i 449: Ted\evxos 6 
*Epv@paios (the well-known astro- 
nomer) xal ‘HpaxNsidys 6 Tlov- 
rixds Gwepoy tiv xécuor. The 
Placita mention only Szlencus, ii. 
1, 5; but the account of Stobseus, 
who frequently has the more com- 
plete text, is not, therefore, to be 
rejected. The Placita even confirm 
that account, ii. 13, 8 ‘see vol. i. 365, 
2); there only remains a doubt 
whether the concept of the un- 
limited is to be taken here quite 
strictly. 

18 The first who propounded this 
view was, according to Theophr. 
ap. Cic. Acad. ii, 39, 123 (with 
which ef. Bockh d. Kosm. Sys:. Pl. 
122 sqq.), the Syracusan Hi» tas, 
and the fact that the Placita_nen- 
tion only Ecphantus with Hera- 
clides seems the less important, if 
we suppose with Bockh that he 
was a pupil of his fellow-country- 
man Hicetas, and was the first who 


promulgated the theory in a written 
treatise, However this may be, in 
any case it seems that Heraclides 
is indebted for it to Ecphantus, 
with whom his atomic theory also 
is connected. 

22 Plut. plac. ili. 13, 3: "Hpa- 
x\eidys 6 Wlorrixds cai “Exgavrros 6 
Tv@aydpetss nwover ney Thy yhe, ob 
hie ye peroSarixas, rpoxod [52] 
Sixne évigoudrny axd bucpay éx’ 
dvaroNds wepi rd Bior aris xérrpor. 
(The same, with some variations, is 
found apud Euseb. pr. evan. xv. 
58: Galen, hist. phil.c. 21.) Simpl. 
De Ceelo Schol. in Arist. 495 a. 
31: dda rd yeyorévac tirds, Gy 
“Hpaxkeidys re o Horrixds Fe xal 
*Apicrapyos, voulferras cadver@ar 
ra Garriuera Tod per otparod cal 
Tay dorépwr jpeuotvrar, rips 52 
2s Tepi rots rot ionuepwod réNovs 
ard ducusey xwoupérns éexdorms 
iyuépas play Eyywra reprpogiw. 
vo 8 Eyytwora wpiccerrac ba rip 
Tod H\iov muds poipas éxixivnor. 
Ibid. Schol. 506 a. 1 (cf. ibid. 503 
b. 46: & 7g névrpy 32 ofvar rhe 
‘yiv Kal xix\gy mvovudrnr, ror 52 
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had only two satellites, Mercury and Venus.” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he held that the heavenly bodies, 
especially the moon, were orbs similarly constituted to 


21 


ours, 


The globular shape of the earth, then gene- 


rally believed by philosophers, he takes for granted.” 
Passing over some other physical theories** of Hera- 
clides, and turning to his doctrine of the human soul, 
we find that here too he adopted the more ancient 


Pythagorean view rather than the Platonic. 


He de- 


clared the soul to be a luminous ethereal essence.” 
Before entering into bodies, souls were to abide in 


ovpavdv hpenety ‘Hpaxr. 6 Ilovrixds 
vbrobduevos cwhew Gero Ta Pawés- 
peva. Schol. 508 a. 12: ef &8 
KtK\w wept 7d xévrpov [érozetro riv 
klynow 4 yh), os 'Hpaxd. 6 Lov. 
vrerifero. Geminus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 65, loc. cit.: 5:3 «al maped- 
Ody tis, Pynoiv ‘HpaxXeléns 6 Movr. 
adevyev, bre Kal Kwoupévns Tws Tis 
vis, Tod 8’ rlov pévoyTdés ws, 
Svvarat H wept Tov HrLoy Hawouery 
dvwuantla cwfecbar. (Cf. on these 
passages, and in opposition to the 
sabe conclusions which Gruppe, 
<osm., Syst. d. Gr. 126 sqq, has 
drawn from them, Buckh, loc. cit., 
P 127 sqq.) Procl. in Tim. 281 
i: ‘HpaxXeldns . . . xuvdy Kixdy 


v yh. 

* Chaleid. in Tim. p. 200; 
Meurs. and Béckh, loc. cit., p. 138, 
142 sq. Cf. also Ideler, Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1830; Phil. hist. Kl. 

. 72. : 

Pst Stob, Ecl. i. 514 (Plac. ii. 13, 
8); see Pt. i. 366, 2; cf. 561, 2; 
ibid. i. 552: ‘Hpaxdeldys cal Qxed- 
ros [Thy cedhvny] yiv dulixrn 
mepexouévn, The comets, on the 
other hand, and some similar phano- 
mena, Heracleitus considered to 


be luminous clouds: Stob. Ecl. i. 
578 (Plac, iii. 2, 6; Galen, h. phil. 
c. 18, p. 288). The myth of 
Phaethon (who, as Jupiter is trans- 
ferred to the sky, Hyginus, poet. 
astron. ii. 42), he gives merely 
historically. 

2 To this supposition we may 
refer the narrative of a circum- 
navigation of the earth, ap. 
Strabo, ii. 2, 4, 5, p. 98, 100. 

23 On ebb and flow, Stob. Ecl. i. 
634; on the shivering in ague, 
Galen, De tremore, c. 6, vol. vii. 
615 K; on the perceptions of sense, 


which he explained, according 
to Plutarch, slat iv. 9, 3, with 
Empedocles, by the hypothesis 


of affluaxes and pores; cf. also 
note 14. 

4 Stob. Ecl. i. 796: ‘HpaxX. 
puwroedy Thy Yuxhv wploaro. Ter- 
tull. De an. c. 9: the soul is not 
lumen, etsi hoc placuit Pontico 
Heraclidi. Macrob. Somn. i. 14: 
he designated the soul as a light 
Philip. De An. A 4 u.: he con- 
sidered the soul to be an odpav:ov 
gGua, which is equivalent to 
alfépov. In a treatise attributed 
to him, wept rév & diov, che 


RR 
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the Milky Way,” the bright points in which were 
themselves such souls. There is no record to show how 
he brought his demonology * and belief in divination™ 
into combination with this, or whether he even at- 
tempted to do so. 

Although, however, there were many points on 
which Heraclides differed from Plato, he agreed with 
him at least in his moral principles. From his 
treatise on Justice we find instances quoted to show 
that wrong-doing is overtaken by punishment ;* and in 
his work on Pleasure he cites, as against a Hedonic 
panegyric,”® numerous cases in which want of temper- 
ance has led to ruin, arguing the question of the 
acutest pleasure being found ina madman.* This is 
quite as much Pythagorean as Platonic;* the two 


genuineness of which might rea- 


His interest in oracles is proved 
sonably be doubted, the activities 


by his treatise ©. xpnorupiow, of 


of the soul were explained as 
merely a product of the body: 
Plut. utr. an. an corp. &c.; Fragm. 


3. 5. 

* Tambl. ap. Stob. Ecl. i. 904, 
cf. supra, p. 28, 4. 

°5 For the demons, a doctrine 
natural in such a Pythagorean, 
ef. Clemens, Protrept. 44 c.: ri 
yap “Heaxneiins 6 Tlovrixds: ovx Ec” 
ory ovx éxi ra Anuoxpirov cal 
airés xatraciiperar efdrXa (i.e. in 
the description of the divine). The 
eldwka of Democritus are, in fact, 
demons (see vol. i. 757), and to the 
demons airy or vaporous bodies 
are attributed ; cf. Epinomis, 984 B 
sq. (see Lelow). 

* Some instances of prophetic 
dreams are adduced by Cic. Divin, 
i. 23, 46; Te:tull. De an. c. 46; 
Plat.’ Alex. 26, from Heraclides. 


which fiagments are given by 
Rouler, 67 sq.; Miller, Fragm. 


hist. gr. ii, 197 sq. 
26 From Athen. xii. 521 ¢. sq.; 

533 sq 

» “The fragment apud Athen. 
xii. 512 a. sqq., in which it must 
remain undecided what adversary 
he had immediately in view, can 
ouly be considered in this way, not 
as the philosopher's own opinion. 

** Cr, the fragments aaa Athen. 
Mi. 525 sq.; 533 c.; 536 sq.; 552 
#q.: 554 e. 

“% The definition of happiness 
sec vol. i, 298, 3, refers also to 

e Pythagorean Ethics. On the 
ie ‘hand, the quotation of Her- 
mias in Pheedr. p. 76. ed. Ast, is 
genuinely Platonic: ¢eAlav [giNias] 
eivat Or Epwra xal odx G\Xor Tirds, 
ard cuBeSyxds 3 (this Aristo- 
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schools coincide even more in their moral doctrines 
than in their philosophic theories.* 

Eudoxus widely departed from Platonic prece- 
dents in Ethics as well as in his Physics. In the 
sphere of Physics, the theory of Ideas seems to have 
been too ideal for him, and the participation of things 
in Ideas too shadowy. In order to connect material 
things more closely with his philosophy of Nature, he 
assumed that they receive their qualities by means of 
the admixture of the substances to which these qualities 
originally belong ; and he accordingly set in the place 
of the Ideas Anaxagorean homcomeries.* It is there- 
fore of little consequence whether or not he retained 
the Ideas in name.** In his Ethics, he agreed with 
Aristippus in pronouncing Pleasure the highest good, 
appealing to the fact that all men desire pleasure and 


avoid pain; 


telian expression must belong to 
the narrator of the account) 7was 
éximrey els ddpodiora. 

* This holds good only of the 
practical results, for the  scien- 
tific substantiation and develop- 
ment of the Platonic Ethics were 
wanting in the Pythagoreans. 

Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 991 a. 14: 
the Ideas contrilute nothing to the 
stability of things, wn évurdpxovrd 
ye Tos uweréxoucw" ol'rw pév yap av 
Tows altia Sbfecev eTvar ws Td NevKdy 
(the white colour) pepiypévoy re 
AeveG (the white object), ddd’ 
otros wey 6 AdjVos Niay eEvalynros, 
év "Avataydpas per mpatos Etéokos 
5 torepow cal Gddoe Tiwes EXeyor. 
bid. xiii, 5, 1079 b, 18, almost 
the same, ‘vord for word. On the 


that all strive for pleasure for 


its 


first passage, Alexander remarks, 
subsequently appealing (Schol. 573 
a. 12) to the second book of the 
Aristotelian treatise ow. l3edr: 
Evdotos ray IAdrwvros yrwplnwy 
nite: Tap lewv év rots rpds atras 
7o elvac Exovow ayeiTo exacrov 
elvat, xal GdNoe SE rwes, ws Ereye 
... pikes roy ldedv ra AANa. The 
editor of Alexander ad Metaph. 
1079 b. 15 classes Endoxus with 
Anaxagoras: obro 8 of ouvrdr- 
Tove Tas lddas. 

* This point cannot be made 
out, because Aristotle says nothing 
about it; as regards Alexander, 
again, we cannot be sure whether 
he kept strictly to the exposition 
of the Aristotelian treatise on the 
Ideas. 
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own sake, and that there is absolutely nothing to which 
Pleasure does not give additional value. These 
divergences from Plato are so important that Eudoxus 
can scarcely be called a follower of his, however greatly 
the Academy may otherwise be indebted to him. 

In the author of the Epinomis,* on the contrary, 
we recognise a true Platonist; but a Platonist who, 
like the Pythagoreans, made all science to consist in 
the knowledge of numbers and quantities, and the 
stars, and in a theology bound up with this. The 
Epinomis, intended as a supplement to the Laws, is 
an enquiry into the nature of that knowledge which 
we distinguish by the name of wisdom ; the knowledge 
which alone can make happy men and good citizens, 
and give capacity for the administration of the 
highest offices; which is the final goal of the actions 
of the best educated, and insures a blessed existence 
after death.” This knowledge, we are told, does not 
lie in those mechanical skills which supply our common 
necessities, nor in the imitative arts, which have no 
serious purpose beyond mere amusement, nor in either 
of those activities which are without true intelligent 
discernment, and are regulated by uncertain opinion, 
such as the art of the physician, the pilot, or the 
lawyer; nor does it consist in merely natural docility 

3 Arist. Eth, N. i, 12, 1101 b. even apart from the unplatonic 
27; x. 2 beginn. (cf. Diog. viii. 88) nature of the contents, and other 
with the addition: éxccrevovro 3’ of proofs (see p. 561, 15), would be at 
Nébyor Sid Thy roo HOovs dperivyuarXov once refuted by the dry and weari- 
50 atrévs. Scahepdvrws yap é5dxee some manner of its exposition. 
owdppuv evar, &c, Alex. Top. 119 973 A sq.; 976 D; 978 B: 


m. following Arist. $79 B. sq. ; 992 A sqq. 
% The Platonic origin of which, 
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and acuteness.** The indispensable condition of true 
wisdom is the knowledge of number, and all connected 
with it,—that great science which has been given us by 
Uranos, highest of the gods, and author of all good 
things. He who is ignorant of number, and cannot 
distinguish the straight from the crooked, may indeed 
possess courage and temperance, and every other virtue, 
but is destitute of wisdom, the greatest virtue of all.” 
It is number which not only is required by all arts, but 
always produces what is good and never what is evil; 
it follows that where number is lacking, and there 
alone, evil and disorder are present. Only the man 
conversant with number is capable of understanding 
‘and teaching what is right and beautiful and good.* 
Dialectic * is to be regarded as a help to this scientific 
education ; but the culminating point is Astronomy, 
which is concerned with the fairest and divinest of all 
visible things;** and the chief reason of this pre- 
eminence is that Astronomy makes possible to us a true 
piety, which is the best virtue. Only by means of 
Astronomy are we delivered from that baneful ignor- 
ance which keeps us from the real knowledge and 


8 974 D-976 C. 

%° Together with the pure doc- 
trine of numbers, the author, 990 
¢. 8qq., Mentions, in agreement with 
Plato (Rep. vii. 524 D sqq. ; se ep. 
216), geometry, stereometry, and 
harmony. 

” 976 C-977 D; cf. 978 B 
sqq.; 988 A sq. 

“977 D sqq.; 979 A sqq., with 
which cf. the quotation from Philo- 
laus, vol. i, 294, 1. 

#2991 C: mpds rovros 5é 7d ad’ 


év (the individual) 7@ xar’ edn 
mpocaxréov évy éxdorais Tais cuvou- 
ciats, épwravrd re nal édéyxovra 
Td uh Kaas pnOévra* wdvrws yap 
KadXlorn xal rpwrn Bdcavos ayOpw- 
wows dpOws yiveras, Scat de otk odcac 
Tpocraotrrat, pataiédraros mévos 
ardyrwr. The latter words seem 
to apply to astronomers who would 
rely exclusively on observation, 
like Eudoxus. 
* 991 B; 989 D eqq. 
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worship of the heavenly gods.** If we may believe 
that there are gods who care for all things and fill all 
things, if the soul be really prior to the body, and 
nobler,* if a Divine reason, a good soul,*® have 
fashioned the Cosmos and directs its course, overcoming 
the working of the evil soul,*’ where can that reason 
be more active in operation than in the most glorious 
and best ordered parts of the Cosmos, the stars? Is it 
conceivable that such great masses could be moved by 
any other power than a soul, that the perfect regu- 
larity of their motions could proceed from any cause 
except their own inherent reason? Can we suppose 
that earthly creatures were endowed with souls, and the 
shining heavenly natures left destitute of them ?* 
On the contrary, we should ascribe to them the 
most blessed and perfect souls; we should consider 


them either as gods or the 


#989 A sqq; 985 D; 980 A 
sq.; cf. also 988 A (ou the religious 
prejudice es meteorology). 

#980 C; 988 C sq.-991 D, 
with reference to the discussions of 
the Laws mentioned p. 344, 384 
sq. ; 500, 32, 

48 Néyos 6 wdvrwv Oadraros (986 
C): this reason coincides with the 
soul, to which, in 984 C alibi, the 
formation of the living ee is 
ascribed, the dpicrn yuxh, which 
effects the gopd Kal xlynors éml 
rayaddv (988 D). 

# 988 D sq., with which ef. the 
remarks p. 544, sq. ; 549, 129. 

#981 E-984 A. As regards 
the magnitude of the stars, it is 
remarked, 983 A sq., that we are 
to suppose the sun larger than the 
earth, and likewise all the planets 


images of gods, as bearers 


of wonderful magnitude. With 
respect to the sequence and rotation 
of the stars, the Epinomis, 986 A- 
987 D, agrees with Plato: still 
there is one deviation from the 
Platonic exposition (according to 
the wpod. 7. WAdrwvos pidoc. c. 25, 
already made use of by Proclus as 
an argument against its Platonic 
ee}, in that, acc. to 987 B, the 
planets are made to move towards 
the right, the firmament of the 
fixed stars towards the left; see 
p. 382, 40. The author remarks, 
986 E, 987 D sqq., that Astronomy 
came to the Greeks, like everything 
else, from the barbarians ; he hopes, 
however, that the Greeks will soon 
bring it to a higher state of per- 
fection. 
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of powers divine, as absolutely immortal, or at any 
rate possessing all-sufficient length of life*® They 
are, in a word, the visible gods, and are all 
(not merely the sun and moon) entitled to equal 
veneration :*’ the popular mythical divinities, on the 
other hand, are treated in the same apologetic manner 
by this author as by Plato.®' After these gods come 
the Demons. As there are five distinct elements,* so 
there are distinct genera of living beings, in each of 
which some one element preponderates.® In this order, 
the heavenly gods with their fiery nature occupy the 
highest place ; mankind, animals and plants, as earthly 
creatures, the lowest;°* midway between them are 
three classes of Demons. Of these, two are invisible, 
with bodies of ether or of air; the Dzemons of the third 
class, provided with watery or vapoury bodies, sometimes 
hide themselves and sometimes visibly appear. All 
intercourse between men and gods is by means of these 
dzemons: they reveal themselves in dreams and oracles, 
and in various ways: they know the thoughts of men: 
they love the good and hate the bad: they are suscep- 
tible of pleasure and the reverse; whereas the gods, 
exalted above these emotions, are in their nature only 


#9 981 Esq. ; 983 E sq. ; 986 B, 
where undoubtedly the meaning 
is that the star-spirits ought to 
be considered as the true gods. 
The author leaves it undecided 
whether the visible body of the 
stars is connected with them in a 
loose or in a strict and inseparable 
union. 

% 984 D; 985 D sq. 

St 984 D (cf. supra, p. 500). 
Moreover, here also (985 C sq.) we 


find the principle that legislation 
ought not to interfere with the 
established worship, nor to intro- 
duce fresh objects of reverence 
withont pressing reasons. 

52 AEther, besides the four Em- 
pedoclean elements. The author 
assigns to ether a place between 
fire and air: 891 C-984 B sqq. 

53 981 C sq.; cf. supra, p. 521, 
14 and p. 595, 46. 

54 981 D sq. 
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capable of intelligence and thought.” Far beneath 
them is man: his life is full of trouble, disorder, un- 
reason: and few of his race find true happiness in this 
world.** But whoever combines the above-mentioned 
knowledge of heavenly things with virtue and morality, 
shall be rewarded with happiness,” and look forward to 
an entrance after death, as elect and consecrate, into a 
blessed existence, where, freed from the multifariousness 
of his present nature, he shall live in the contemplation 
of the heavens.* We recognise the spirit of the 
Platonic School, not only in this expectation, but in 
the further contents of this work: in the propositions 
concerning the worth of knowledge, the passionlessness 
of the gods, the reason that governs the universe, the 
dependency of the corporeal upon the soul, the animate 
nature of the world, and the divinity of the stars. Yet, 
not to mention minor differences, how great is the 
distance between the astronomer, to whom astronomy 
is the acme of wisdom, and the starry heaven the 
highest object of contemplation, and the philosopher 
who would lead us from the visible to the Idea, from 
_ Mathematics and Astronomy to Dialectic! As, there- 
fore, the Epinomis in all probability belongs to the 
first generation of Plato’s disciples,” it serves to confirm 


55 984 E-985 C; cf. supra, p. be too weak to prove it completely. 
93. But 2) in support of the tradition 
56 973 D899: 5 982 A; 983 C; we see that the contents of the 
985 D; 992 C. treatise are very suitable to a man 
7 992 C sq.; ef. 973 C. like Philippus, a mathematician 
8 9738 C; 986 D; 992 B sq. and astronomer, no stranger to 
59 This supposition is supported ethical, political, and theological 
by 1) the tradition indicated p.561, enquiries. The magnitude of the 
15, which alone, of course, would stars, which is here (983 A sq.) so 
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the fact, sufficiently attested otherwise, that the Old 
Academy had even then, in many of its members, 
departed very far from genuine Platonism, and had 
sacrificed pure philosophic enquiry to a predilection for 
mathematics and mathematical theology. 

After the death of Polemo, this mathematical 
speculation and, generally speaking, purely theoretic 
philosophy would seem to have receded more and more 
in favour of Ethics, if, indeed (as we see exemplified in 
Crantor), they did not entirely die out. Polemo had 
himself advanced a principle which reminds us of the 
Cynics,” but was probably intended by him in a sense 
less strict than theirs—viz. that man should exercise 
himself in actions, and not in dialectical theories.*! 
And certainly this philosopher appears to have effected 
more by his own personal influence than in any other 
In his theory of morals he faithfully follows 


way.” 
His maxim is, Life according to Nature.™ 


his master. 


strongly emphasised, was discussed 
by Philippus in a special treatise 
({m. weyéous NAlou Kal ceNjwns Kal 
iis). 3) The treatise before us, 
986 A sqq., discovers no advance 
in astronomical knowledge beyond 
Plato; in 986 E, 987 D sq., it 
designates the science of astronomy 
as still young amongst the Creeks, 
and looks forward to a completion 
of what has been learnt from 
the barbarians as a thing of the 
future. The fact that Aristotle 
does not mention the Epinomis, 
not even Polit. ii. 6, 1265 b. 18, 
seems unimportant, even apart 
from what is remarked p. 74 

It may, of course, have 
been written by a contemporary of 


Aristotle, even if itis later than the 
Politics, or, at least, if it was not 
in circulation as Platonic at the 
time of the composition of the 
Politics. 

See Pt. i. 248, 3. 

1 Diog. iv. 18: Epacxe 5 6 
Tlokduwy deity dv rois mpdyyace 
yuuvdter@a cal uh év rois diadex- 
tixois Oewphuact, Kabdwrep dpuorKdiy 
Tt «Texviov Kxatamivra kal pi 
MeXerioayTa, us Kara wey ri épis- 
Thow OavudgecOac xara be ri 
bidbecw éavrois udxerOat. 

® Diog. iv. 17, 24. 

®3 Clemens (see p. 597, 55) men- 
tions special cvvrdyuara wepl rod 
xara picw Biov belonging to him. 
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But this he makes to depend on two conditions,— 
Virtue, and the possession of those goods which Nature 
originally prompts us to desire—such as health and 
the like.* Although, however, the second condition is 
indispensable to perfect happiness,® it is of far less 
consequence than the first. Without virtue, says 
Polemo, no happiness is possible; without material 
and external goods, no complete happiness. In this, 
his teaching is in full agreement with that of Plato, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates. In other respects we 
know little of him, except what may be gathered from 


some isolated definitions.™ 
Of his successor Crates 


% Plut. c. not. 23 (see p. 600, 
66); Cic, Acad, ii. 42 (ibid.) ; Fin. 
ii. 11, 33 sq.: omne animal, simul 
ut ortum est, et se ipsum et omnes 
partes suas diligit ; duasque que 
marime sunt imprimis amplecti- 
tur, a@nimum et corpus; deind? 
utriusque partes... . inhis primis 
naturalibus voluptas insit, necne, 
magna questio est. Nihil vero pu- 
tare esse preter voluptatem (Cic. is 
engaged with an Epicurean), non 
membra, non sensus, non ingenii 
motum, non integritatem corporis, 
non valetudinem summer mihi vi- 
detur inscitiea. Atque ab isto capite 
Jluere necesse est omnem rationem 
bonorum et malorum. Polemoni, 
etiam ante Aristoteli, ea prima 
visa sunt, qua paulo ante dizi: 
ergo nata est sententia veterum 
Academicorum et Peripateticorum, 
ut finem bonorum dicerent secundum 
naturamvivere, i.e. virtute adhibita 
frui primis a natura datis. bid. 
iv. 6, 14.8q.: cum enim superiores, 
e quibus planissime Polemo, xe- 


we know still less; but as 


cundum naturam vivere summum 
bonum esse dixissent, his verbis 
tria significari Stoici dicunt . .. . 
tertium autem, omnibus aut maxi- 
mus rebus iis, que secundum natu- 
ram sint, fruentem vivere, which, 
according to the sccount of the 
Stoics, was adopted by Xenocrates 
and Aristotle in their determina- 
tion of the highest good. 

65 Clemens, Strom. ii. 419 A: 6 
yap Revoxpdrovs yrwpiuos TWoXtduwr 
palverat thy ebdamovlay alrdpxetray 
elvat Bovdduevos dyabGy mdvrwr 4% 
tavrdelorwr Kalueylorwr. (Cf. Cic. 
Fin. iv. 6; v. previous note.) 
Soyuarife: yor, xwpls pev dperFs 
pndérore av evdacuovlay vwrdpye, 
diya bé Kal Trav cwuaTixwy Kal ray 
éxtos Thy dperhy attrdpxn apds 
evdamovlay ear. Cic. Tusc. v. 13; 
v. supr. 600, 71. 

%6 EK. g. ap. Plut. ad prine. 
inerud. iii. 3, p. 488: Tov “Epwra 
eivac Oeav ianpectay els vewv éme- 
é\ecay; and the quotation from 
Clemens on p. 597, 55. 
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his name is invariably associated with the Academy,” 
and from his personal relations with Polemo and 
Crantor, we may conclude that he was a loyal ad- 
herent of the School. We possess a few more ex- 
plicit details concerning Crantor, partly from his 
exposition of the Timeus,™ partly from his Ethical 
writing, but chiefly from his book on Grief. From 
the first of these sources we learn that he disputed, like 
Xenocrates, the beginning of the soul in time; and 
regarded the account in the Timeus merely as an 
expository form: ® that with a true comprehension of 
his author, he conceived of the soul as compounded out 
of the primary constituents of all things, and more 
particularly out of these four elements—the Sensible, 
the Intelligible, the Same, and the Other ; so that it is 
in a position to know all things: that he explained 
the harmonious numbers in the Timeus in a manner 
that modern writers have recognised as the true one: “ 
and that he (certainly erroneously) held the mythus 
of Atlantis to be a real history.” If his views of 
Plato correspond, as can hardly be doubted, with his 
own views, his comments sufficiently prove that he 
held the Platonic doctrine of the soul in its original 
sense. How far such was the case with other parts of 
Metaphysics, we cannot be sure; but in his Ethics, 
Crantor appears as a true representative of the 


* E.g. ap. Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, an. procr. iii. 1, p. 1013. 
where Crates is expressly classed 70 Plut. i. 5; i. 4 8q. 5; v. supr. 


with the true keepers of Platonic 7 Plut. xvi. 8, 20; iii, 29, 4. 

doctrine . Cf. supr. and Kayser, De Crantore, 
% The first commentary on that pp. 22-33. 

work; v. supr. 590, 24. 72 Procl. in Tim. 24 A. 


® Procl. in Tim, 85 A; Plat. 
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Academy. We find, from’a fragment® of considerable 
length, and full of oratorical grace, that he accorded 
the first place among goods to virtue; the second 
to health; the third to pleasure; the fourth to 
riches; which can only be understood as agreeing with 
the generally received doctrine of the Academy. We 
further read that he denounced the Stoical indifference 
to pain as the murder of natural human feelings, and 
advocated moderation in grief,’* which is also truly 
Platonic.” He was opposed, like the rest of the School, 
to the entire suppression of the affections, and required 
only their due limitation, appealing in defence of this 
view to the uses which Nature designed for these 


emotions.’® 


73 Ap. Sext. Math. xi. 51-58. 

7 Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. i, 3, 
. 102: ph yap voooiper, pnolv 6 
Axadnuaxds Kpdvtwp, voojoaat 5é 
mapeln ris alaOnars, er’ ofy réuvorrd 
Tt Tav huerépwr, er’ dwoorgro. 
7d yap aviduvoy rolro obK dvev 
peydduw eyylyverar micOay re 
dvOpimw’ reOnpwobar yap cixds 
éxel pev owpa Troobtrov, évralOa dé 
youxriv. Cic. Tuse. iii. 6, 12, trans- 
Jates this; and we may infer that 
the words at the beginning of the 
chapter—ov yap Eywye cunpépopar 
rots Thy dyptov vuvodcr Kal oxAynpar 
dwd@eav &w xal 700 dvvarod xal 
Tod cupdéporros ofgar—are also 
from Crantor, Of what follows, 
we can only conjecture that it be- 
longs to him in substance, and 
that, accordingly, he regarded 
apathy as doing away with bene- 
volence and friendship, and sought 
for ‘metriopathy ’ instead (cf, note 
76). Kayser rightly recognises 
traces of this passage in Seneca, 


We may judge of the reputation which he 


Cons. ad Helv. 16, 1; Cons. ad 
Polyb. 17, 2; cf. ibid. 18, 5 sq. 

> Kayser (p. 6 sq. ; 39 8q.) sees 
an innovation of Crantor’s here, 
and seeks its explanation in the 
ill-health of the philosopher. 
Brandis, however (ii. b. 1, 40), 
rightly refers to Cic. Acad. i. 9; it. 
44 (v. following note), and the 
agreement of his doctrine with the 
tenets of the other Academics 
on happiness. It has been pointed 
out, 444, 1, that Plato declared 
himself against apathy, and with 
special reference to the case con- 
templated by Plut. loc. cit. c. 3 
beginning. 

76 Cic, Acad. ii. 44, 1385. Sed 
quero, quando ista fuerint ab 
Academia vetere decreta ut animum 
sapientis commoveri et conturbari 
negarent? Mediocritates illi proba- 
bant, et in omni permotione natu- 
ralem volebant esse quendam 
modum (which almost presupposes 
the term perpiordiea).- gimMus 
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enjoyed, and of the purity of his principles, from 
the fact that he was associated with Chrysippus as 
teacher of Ethics.” His various fragments contain 
evidence that he believed, like Plato, in souls being 
placed upon earth for their punishment and purifica- 
tion; and that, sensible of the evil inseparable from 
human life, he saw in death the transition to a better 
existence.’* All this is in thorough accord with the 
thought of the Older Academy. When, therefore, 
Cicero mentions Crantor among those who remained 
faithful” to the doctrine of Plato, it is at least so far 
true, that he made no deviations from that form of 
it which prevailed after Speusippus and Xenocrates. 
Its original spirit and contents, however, were but very 
imperfectly reproduced in the Platonic School. Though 
the Ethics there taught may be the Ethics of Plato, 
even the earliest representatives of his philosophy had 
already departed from the speculative groundwork of 
pure Platonism. The next generation seems to have 
omnes Crantoris, veteris Academici, 
de luctu;: est enim non magnus 
verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni 
Panetius precipit, ad verbum edis- 
cendus libellus. Atque illi quidem 
etiam utiliter a natura dicebant 
permotiones istas animis nostris 


datas; metum cavendi causa: 
misericordiam egritudinemque cle- 


yevéo@at AvOpwrov cupdopay rhy 
ueylarny, repeated, according to 
Lactantius, Inst. ii. 18 fin., by 
Cicero in his work on Consolation 
(Kayser, p. 48). Crantor expresses 
himself on the miseries of life ap. 
Plut. loc. cit. c. 6,14; Kayser points 
out (p. 45) from Tusc. i. 48, that in 
the latter place the story about 


mentie; ipsam iracundiam for- 
tiludinis quasi cotem esse dice- 
bant. 

77 Horace, Epp. i. 2, 4. 

78 Plut. loc. cit. c. 27: moddois 
yap xal codots dvipdow, &s dyor 
Kpdvrwp, ob viv dd\Aa waddat Kéxdav- 
ora: TavOpwrwa, Tiuwplav, iyou- 
pévos elvat tov Blow xal dpxiy rd 


Euthynous comes from Crantor 
(we get similar complaints of the 
evils of life in the Epinomis). In 
c. 25 Crantor observes how great a 
consolation it is not to suffer by 
one’s own fault. On Cicero’s use 
of Crantor, cf. Heine, De fonte 
Tuscnl. Disp. 10 sqq. 
79 Acad. 1. 9, 34, 
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confined its attention entirely to Morality; and when 
Arcesilaus inaugurated a new period in the history of 
the School, this led still farther away from the position 
of the founder. Only a portion of Plato’s spiritual 
legacy descended with his garden to the Academy: 
the full inheritance passed over to Aristotle, who was 
thereby qualified to transcend his master. 


INDEX. 


N.B.—In the Index, as elsewhere in this book, when two numerals 
occur (e.g. 31, 64), the first refers to the page, the second to the 


note, 
(e.g. pp. 25, 556). 





A CADEMY, Plato's garden, pp. 
25, 556; Older Academy, 553- 
618; character of 
sophy, 565 
Eschines, the orator, not Plato's 
upil, 31, 64; the Socratic, 15, 26 
Assthetics, Plato's, 505 8qq- 
«Ether, Plato's conception of, 273, 
21; 


crates’, 595; in the Epinomis, 


Agriculture and trade in the Re- 
| Ast, his classification of the Dia- 


ublic, 471; in the Laws, 531 
Als 


inus, his arrangement of Plato’s | 
| Astronomy, pp. 216, 613 


works, 99 

Alexander the Great, respect for 
Xenocrates, 559, LO 

Alexandrian Library, 52 

Amyclas, an Academic, 553, 1 

Animals, Soul of, pp. 432, 433; 
human souls pass into, pp. 
393, 406; consciousness of God 
ascribed to, 596 

Anniceris, a Cyrenian, rescued 
Plato from slavery, 24; said to 
have purchased the Academy 
garden for him, 28, 61 

«lntisthenes, the Cynic, hostility 
to Plato, 36, 85 

Apollo, myths connecting Plato 
with, pp. 9, 44 

Archelaus of Macedonia, Plato's 
alleged friendship with, 35, 76 

Aristander, defined the Soul as a 
self-moving Number, 355, 154 

Aristides, the Locrian, disciple of 
Plato, 553, 1 


its Philo- | 


Speusippus’, 578; Xeno- | 





When two or more pages are intended, it is expressly stated 


Ariston, Plato's father, 3, 3 

Aristonymus, disciple of Plato, 30, 
64 

Aristotle, references to Plato's 
works, pp. 26, 54-72; criticism 
of Plato’s doctrine, pp. 232, 517 

Art, subordinated to Ethics, 480; 
Plato's view of, pp. 505-514; 
Inspiration the source of, 508: 
Imitation the characteristic of, 
509; supervision of, 511; par- 
ticular arts, 513 


logues, 101 


Atoms, Heraclides’ theory of, 606- 
608 

Authenticity, criterion of, in Pla- 
tonic works, 77; the Laws’, 548 

-AAviothea of Phlius, a woman who 
attended Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 


Brat 'TIFUL, the, 192, 193, 
506 

Being and Non-being, 226, sq., 241, 
304 ; and Becoming, 228 sq. 

Body, the human, 388 sqq.; rela- 
tion of the Soul to the, 219, 421 

Bryso of Heraclea, 553, 1; the 
mathematician, 553, 1 


CALLIPL “S, murderer of Dion, 
50, 64 

Chabrias, a Platonist, 31, 64 

Chemical theories, Plato’s, 377 
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Children, community of, Rigi 477, | 
481; ‘weakly, exposed, 
education of, 478 


Chio, a Platonist, loc. cit. 

Christianity, relation of Platonism 
to, 505, 47 

Classes, separation and relation of, | 
in the State, 471 

Classification, "Plato's principle of, 
204 


Clearchus of Heraclea, 30, 64 

Colours, theory of, 378, 35 

Concepts, formation and determina. 
tion of, 199; see Ideas 

Consciousness, ordinary, pp. 170- 

Coriscus, a Platonist, 554, 1 

Courage, as a division of the Soul, 
413, 430; its depreciation in the 
Laws, 530 

Crantor, 349, 150; 364, 5; 618 
8q. 

Crates, 618 

Creator of the World, pp. 284, 
363, 390 


D#MONOL OG F of Plato, 501; 
of Xenocrates, 593; of the 

Epinomis, 615 

Death, pp. 389, 399 ; Preferable to 
sickly li ife, 48 482 

Deead, perfection of the, 576 

Delian problem solved by Plato, 
22, 42; Bryso failed to solve, 
554, 1 

Delius of Ephesus, disciple of 
Plato, 554, 1 

Demetrius of Amphipolis, 554, 1 

Democritus, on verbal expression, | 
211 

Desire in the irrational Soul, 414 
sq., 430 

Dialectic, 150; Platonic contrasted 


with the Socratic, 151; consti- 
tuents of, 196-204 ; Zeno’s, 203 ; 








narrower sense of, 225 
“ ue, philosophic, why adopted 
lato, 153-159 


INDEX. 


Dialogues, Socratic, 119; Phzdrus, 
i129; Lysis, Lesser Hippias, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, pology, Crito, 
120; Dialectical ; Gorgias, Meno, 
Theeetetus, Euthydemus, 125- 
127; Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Philebus, Euthydemus, 
Cratylus, Symposium, Phzedo, 
136-140; Republic, Timeus, 
Critias, Laws, 140-143 ; Spu- 
riousness of lost, 46 

didvova and vais, 218, 147 

Dion, Plato's intimacy with, 24; 
hostile aggression on Dionysius, 

Dionysius the Elder, 24: the 
younger, 32 

Diseases, 433 

Divination, 431 

Duality, indefinite, 322,89; Xeno- 
crates’ deetrins of, 590 


CPHANTUS, held the Pytha 
gorean theory ‘of atoms and the 

diurnal rotation of the Earth, 
608 

Education in the Republic, 215, 
478 ; in the Laws, 541 

Elements, Plato's theory of the, 
368-378; Xenocrates’, 594 

Enemies, Love of, pp. 182, 454 

Epinomis, the, 612; probably 
written by Philippus bi Opus, 
561; its point 4 view, 312; 
Number, 613 ; Astronomy, 614 
Daemons, 615; Future xiience 
616 

Erastus, a Platenist, 554, 1 

Eros, 191 sqq., 455, 618, 66 

Ethics, of Plato, 435, sqq., 529; of 
Speusippus, 579; of Xenocrates, 
597; of Heraclides; 610; of 
Polemo, 617 ; of Crantor, 619 

Euclides of Megara, 14 

Eudemus of Cypras, a -Platonist, 
554, 1 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, pp 562, 611 


INDEX, 


Eupheus, a Platonist, 30, 64 
Evil, Cause of, 340; evil-doing 
proceeds from ignorance, 420 


OOD, animal, forbidden by 
Xenocrates, 597 
Freewill, 419, 503 
Friendship, 196, 69, 455 


OD, Plato's concept of, 281 sqq.; 
438, 495 sqq.; Fg) | fo 
569; Xenocrates’, 584; Hera- 
clides’, 606 
Gods of Polytheism, 500, 591, 606 
Good, highest, Plato's, 436 sqq. ; 
Speusippus’, 479; Xenocrates’, 
599; Polemo’s, 618; Crantor’s, 
620 ; The, 280 qq. 
Goods, Community of, in the Re- 
ps 481; abandoned in the 
ws, 540 
Grammatical discussions in Plato, 
214, 130 
Great-and-Small, 299 8qq-, 322 
Guardians or warriors, in the Re- 


public, 470 sqq.; in the Laws, 
531 


Gymnastic and music in Educa- 
tion, 479, 542 


Ar -INESS and Virtue, 445 ; 
see The Good 

HTarmony in the Universe, 347 
sqq. 

Reins and lightness, 376 

Heticon of Cyzicus, the astronomer, 
554, 1 

Feraclides of Pontus, 606; His 
theory of atoms, 607; of the 
Universe, the Soul, Ethics, 608- 
610 

Heraclides the Thracian, 30, 64 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, refutation 
of his doctrine, 184; on names 
and things, 211 ; Plato’s relation 
to, 233 
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Herbart on the gradual transfor- 
mation of the Doctrine of Ideas 
in the Dialogues, 102 

Hermann’s arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 102 

Hermodorus, the Platonist, 554, 1 

Hestieus of Perinthus, disciple of 
Plato, pp. 561, 605 


JDPEAS, doctrine of, founded on 
that of Knowledge and Being, 

225, 228; proofs as given by 
Aristotle, 232 ; historic origin of, 
233; concept of, 237; as uni- 
versals, 238 ; as substances, 240 ; 
as concrete entities,’ 240; as 
numbers, 254 ; as living powers, 
261; world of, 271; highest, 
276; relation of sensible objects 
to, 315; immanence of things in, 
317; participation of things in, 
335 ; theories of, in the Academy, 
604 

Imitation, distinctive of art, 509 

Immortality, 379 sq., 404, 616, of 
the irrational part of the soul, 
held by Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates, pp. 578, 596 

Induction, Socratic and Platonic, 
09 sq. 





} 
JUSTICE, 182-187, 452, relation 
to happiness, 445 sq. ; in the 


| State, 465 ; in the laws, 530 











KY? WLEDGE, Plato’s theory 
of, pp. 120 sqq., 183, 218 sq., 
395 sq. ; Speusippus, 566 ; Neno- 

| crates, S82 


| IA NGUAGE, relation to Philo- 
sophy, 210 
Lasthenia, a woman who attended 
Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 
Law, martial, 482 ; based on Phi- 


ss 
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losophy, 466 ; substituted for the 
ruler, 532 

Laizs, the, Latin form of Platon- 
ism in, 417; point of view, 422 ; 
philosophy less prominent in, 
423 ; religious character of, 525 ; 
mathematics in, 527; ethics of, 
529; particular legislation of, 
481 ; politics and social regula- 
tions of, 523, 540; divergences 
from Plato’s original point of 
view in, 543 ; authenticity of, 548 


Leo, of Byzantium, the elder, a 


Platonist, 554, 1 
Leonidea, « Platonist, 30, G4 
Letters, Plato’s, spuriousness of, 


Limited and unlimited, pp. 264, 


Logic, no Platonic theory of, 208 
Lycurgus, the orator, a Platonist, 
Lying, when permissible, 454 


M GNET, the, 378, 35 
Magnitudes, Plato’s derivation 
of, 331, 103, p. 579; Speusippus’, 
575; Nenocrates’, 587; various 
theories about, 605 
Man, 388 sqq. 
Marriage, Piatonie view of, 456, 


Mathematical principle, 352 

Mathematics, relation to Philo- 
sophy, 216 sq.; in the Laws, 
626; in the Academy, pp. 595, 

Mattir, Platonic, 203 sqq. : diffi- 
culties of this theory, 312; the 
cause of Evil, 323 sq., 340 

Megara, Plato's sojourn at, Lt 

Menedemus, 80, 60 

Meno, 125 

Metaphysics of the Academy, G04 

Meteorological theories of Plato, 

Method, scientific, 140 sqq., 126 
sqq. 


INDEX. 


Miltas, Platonist and soothsayer, 
554, 1 

Morality, 454 sqq. 

Munk:, his arrangement of Plato's 
Works, 106 

Music, in education, pp. 214, 479, 
542; art of, 572 sq.; in the uni- 
verse, 348, L40 

Myths, 160-163; 194, note 66; 


396, 502 
NA TURE, explanation of, 338 ; 
life according to, 600 (Xeno- 
crates’), 617 (Polemo) 
Necessity and Keason both causes 
of the world, pp. 295, 337 
Notion, ordinary, or envisagement, 


170, 583 
vots, pp. 262, 337 sq.; and 


didvora, 218, 147 

Numbers, Platonic theory of, 254, 
sqq., 17; Speusippus’, 72; 
Xenccrates’, 586; The Epinomis, 
613 


ONE. The, and The Good, pp. 285, 
569; and The Many, 231, 252 
évoua and pha, 214, 150 
Opinion and Knowledge, 171 sqq., 
416 
Oral teaching 
written, 26 
Order of Plato’s writings, 93 qq. 
Other, The, and The Same, 278, 


compared with 


PA MPHILUS, a Piatonist, 554, 
1 


Parentage, influence of, 
supervision of, pp. $77, 541 
erception, relation of, to know- 
ledge, pp. 170, 171, 218, 428, 
DRS 

Perictione, Plato’s mother, 4, 3 

Personality, seat of, 417; of God, 
pp. 286, 280; of the created 
gods, 385 


29. 
42° - 


INDEX. 


Phenomena, relation of, to ideas, 


214 sqq. 

Philip: of Macedon, relation to 
Plato, 35, 76 

Philippus of Opus, 50, 13; 552, 
SOL. See Lpinomis 

Philolaus, the Pythagorean, works 
purchased by Plato in Italy, 20, 


“Philosophy, Platonic, relation to 
the Socratic, 144; to the Pre- 
Socratic, 147; method, 150; 
dialogic form, 153; myths, L60; 
division of the system, 164; 
Propedeutic, 120-214 ; dialectic, 
or doctrine of ideas, 225-277; 
physics, 293, 386; Man, 388- 
438; ethics, 435-192; relation 
to religion, 494-03; to art, 
HO5-514; later form cf, 517- 
548 ; of the Academy, 565-622 

Phocion, a Platonist, 30, G4 

Phormio, ibid. 

Physics, Plato's, 293-433; Speu- 
sippus’, 576 ; Xenocrates’, S04 
Physiological theories of Plato, 

421 sqq. 

Plants, soul of, 416, 83, 432 

Plato, authorities for his biogra- 
phy, 1, 1; birth, 2, 2; family, 
2; wealth, £; childhood and 
youth, 5-9 ; relation to Socrates, 
9; sojourn at Megara, Lt; tra- 
vels, 15; first visit to Sicily, 23: 
teaching in the Academy, 24; 
attitude to politics, 24; second 
and third Sicilian journeys, 32 ; 
death, 35; character, 36; rela- 
tions with other Socratics, 36, 
85; alleged plagiarism, 38 ; 
Apolline myths, 44 

Plutarch of Cheronea, 348, 140; 
364, 4 

Poetry, cultivated by Plato in his 
youth, 8; his estimation of, pp. 
572, 473 

Polemo, 617 

Posidonius of Apamea, relation to 
Plato, 355, 144 
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Prayer, pp. 497, 499 
Pre-existence, 389 sq., 404, 407 
Priests, in the Laws, 502 
Providence, Divine, 498 
Prudence, meaning of, in the Laws, 
524, 529 
Punishment, end of, 447, 36 
Pythagoreans, Plato's first ac- 
quaintance with, 20; relation 
of Plato's philosophy to, pp. 233, 
Pytho, a Platonist, 30, 64 


UANTITY, Plato's category 
of, 277 ; in Motion, Speusippus’ 
definition of Time, 578 


REASON, see voos; connected 
with sphere of fixed stars, 35% ; 

and Necessity, see Necessity ; 
Relation to Courage and Desire, 
414 

Recollection, 406-410 

Religion, Plato's views on, 494 sq. ; 
in the Laws, 425; popular, 500, 

Republic, see State; when com- 
posed, 141 


_ Retribution, fature, 391 sq., 407 


sq. - 
Rhetoric, 190, 514; Plato’s opinion 
f 


0 

Rulers in the Republic must be 
Philosophers, 466; class of, 
omitted in the Laws, 531 


SCULEIERMA CHER'S clas- 
sification of the Dialogues, 

99 

Sense, relation to Reason, 436 
sqq. 

Sensuous Perception, pp. 170, 428, 
609, 23 

Sex, Differenee of, 433 

Sicily, Plato's journeys to pp. 13, 
29 
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Smell, Plato’s theory of, 428, 


113 

Socher and Stallbaum, their chro- 
nological arrangement of Plato’s 
works, 101 

Socrates, Plato's relation to, 9; 
manner of life different from 
Plato's, 41; personality in the 
Dialogues, 159; connection of 
his philosophy with Plato's, see 
Platonic Philosophy 

Sophistic, 183-189 

Sophron, writer of Mimes, before 
Plato’s time, 155, 12 

Soul, of the Universe, see World- 
soul; human, 389 sqq.; rela- 
tion to the body, 421; in the 
Laws, 527; Theory of Xe- 
nocrates, i eraclides, 
609; of the Epinomis, 614; 
Plato's tripartite division of the, 
413 


Space, 305, 312 

Speech, see Language 

Speusippus, 553-578; theory of 
knowledge, 66; first princi- 
ples, the Good and the Soul, 
568; Numbers and Magnitudes, 
572-575; Physics, 576 ; Ethics, 


na 


Spheres, heavenly, 379 sqq. 

Stars, Theories of Plato on the, 
357, 379-382, 499 ; Xenocrates, 
591; Heraclides, 608-610; The 
Epinomis, 614 
State, end and problem of, 461 ; 

~ Philosophy, the condition of the 

true, 466; Aristocratic character 
of Plato’s, 869; based on his 
whole system, 473 ; Social regu- 
lations of the, 477-481 ; whence 

Plato derived his ideal, 482; 

aftinity with modern, 490; de- 

fective States, 492; of the Re- 
public and the Laws compared, 
ne 
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Steeds of the soul in the Phadrus, 
892, 12 

Suicide disallowed by Plato, 459 


‘ 


TELE OLOGICAL view of Na- 
ture, 338 
Temperance, 452, 529 
Beia pwotpa, 176, 20 
— 0 | 
eraclea, : 
Timolaus, Platonists, 5Ad, 1 
Timonides, 
Timotheus, ibid. 30, 64 
Theodorus instracted Plato in 
Mathematics, 21 
Thougldt, all stages of, included in 
Philosophy, 220 sq. 
Thrasyllus' arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 98, 15 ; 99 
Time, Plato's theory of, 366, 382 ; 
Speusippus’, 578; Xenocrates’, 
B95 


Tones, musical, in the Timens, 
348, 140 ; Heraclides’ theory of, 
607, 14 

Transmigration, 391, 406 sqq. 


NITY and Duality, how re- 
garded by Plato, 279, 146, 
518; by Xenocrates, 584; by 
the Platonic Schools, 322, 83 
Universal, Nature of, and relation 
to the Particular, 240, 337 sq. ; 
Pret as a, se ‘ 
niverse, see Wor 
Unlimited, not identified with 
Matter by Plato, 521 


VIETLUE, 444; Socratic and 
Platonic doctrine of, 448; 
Natural disposition to, 449; 
Customary and philosophic, 450 ; 
Plurality of, 451; Primary, 
451; consists in harmony, 
474 
Void, the, Space, 305 


WEISSE'S arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 107 
Wisdom, Plato's definition of, in 
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the Republic, 452 ; in the Laws, 
529 


Wives, Community of, 481, 485 

Women, Plato's opinions about, 
456, 487, 542 

World, Origin of the, 363 sq. ; 
according to Plato, 363 sqq.; 
Xenocrates, 595 ; Crantor, 619 ; 
periodical changes in the, 382, 
383; shape of the, 376; per- 
fection of the, 387 ; system, 379 


5qq., 608, 609 

World-soul, Plato’s theory of the, 
341 sqq. ; Speusippus’, 570 ; 
Xenocrates’, 492;  Crantor's, 
619; Evil, in the Laws, 513 


VY LNOCRATES, 581; his ex- 
<* planation of the Timaus, 355, 
154; 364, 5; character, 588 ; 
Triple division of Philosophy, 


582; the theory of Knowledge, 
583; of Unity and Duality, 584 ; 
of Numbers, 584 sq.; Magnitudes, 
indivisible lines, 587; the Soul, 
439; Cosmology, 591 ; Demons, 
593: Elements, formation of the 
world; 595; Psychology, 596 ; 
Ethics, 597 

Xenophon, his alleged enmity with 
Plato, 37, 85; conjectured au- 
thorship of the Second Alci- 
biades, 50, 13 


YEAR, the Cosmical, 382 


ZWENO, his writings, 155, 12; 
relation of Plato’s method to 
that of, 203 
Zeus, 287, 172 ; 387, 500; 592 


*,* This Index has been compiled (with some additions) from 
Dr. Zeller's Register to the ‘ Philosophie der Griechen.’ 
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KNIGHT'S ‘QUARTERLY 

MAGAZINE’. 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS, 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart, 


HISTORY OF ENG- 
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Macaulay (Lorp)—continued. 
THE WORKS. 

‘ Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. | 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 
each. 

Vols. L-Vi. HISTORY OF ENG- | 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION | 
OF JAMES THE SECOND, | 

Vols. VIL-X. ESSAYS AND BIO-| 
GRAPHIES. | 

Vols. XL-XII], SPEECHES, LAYS, 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND | 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition, 
£4 16s. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 

SECOND. 

Poyndar Edition, 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Ntudent's Edition, 2 vols, Cr. 8vo, 12s, 

People’s Edition. 4vols. Cr. 8vo, 16s. 

‘ Avhany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 





! 
16 vols. Post Svo, | 


6 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo, 
48s, 

‘ Kdinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ete., in 1 volume. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘Silver Library’ Edition, With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
‘Lays’. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. 

‘Trevelyan’ Edition, 2yvols. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s. 

‘ Kdinburgh' Kditior. 8 vols. 8vo, 
&s, each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


ESSAYS, which may be had separately 
sewed, 6¢. each ; cloth, 1s. each. 
Addison and Walpole. ; Frederic the Great. 
Croker's Boswell's , Ranke and Gladstone. 
Johnson. , Lord Bacon. 
Hallam's  Constitu- , Lord Clive. 
tional History. | Lord Byron, and The 
n Hastings. Comic Dramatists 
*lof Chatham of the Restoration. 
"s3ays). 





' 


Macaulay (Lorp)—continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGs, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
Po vr Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. — Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
eee eg WAR OF THE CIVILI- 
ATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF 
‘A FOREIGN DEVIL'S’ EXPERI. 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By George Lyncu, Special 
Correspondent of the Sphere, ete. ith 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s, net. 
Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 
THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 8vo, 18s, 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


Mallet.—MALLET DU PAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
BERNARD Maier. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


May.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lor! 
Farnborough). $3 vols, Cr. 8vo, 18s. 

Merivale (Cuar.es, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8vols. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
et of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 

s. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-a.p. 
476. With 5 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montacusr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Moran.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERN. 
MENT. By THomas Francis Moran, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Econo- 
mics in Purdue University, U.S, Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
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Nash.—THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By VaucHan Nass. 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. 

Owens College Essays. -—Fidited by 
T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History 


in the Owens College, Victoria Univer- , 


sity, and James Tart, M.A., Assistant 


Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps. Svo, | 


12s, 6d. net. 

Pears.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY 
OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY THE TURKS, By 
Epwin Pears, LL.B. With 3 Maps 
and 4 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by EpGar PowELL 
and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Randolph.—THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
CARMAN F. RANDOLPH. 8vo, 9s. net. 

Rankin (ReoiNacp). 

THE MARQUIS D'ARGENSON ; AND 
RICHARD THE SECOND. — 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 

A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS 
WIFE. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Ransome.—THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 

Scott._- PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 
CASAR: a Monograph. By FRANK 
Jesup Scorr. With 38 Plates and 49 
Figs. in the Text. Imp. Svo, 21s, net, 

Seebohm (Freperic, LL.D., f.S.A.). 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 

MUNITY, With 13 Maps and Plates. 
Svo, 16s. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW : being an Essay 
supplemental to (1) * The English 
Village Community,’ (2) ‘ The Tribal 
System in Wales’. 8vo, 16s. 

Seton-Karr.-THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Henry 
Sgron-Karr,M.P. With Frontispiece by 
R. Caton-Woopvitie. Cr, 8vo, 5s. net. 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. | 


| Shaw.—A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 


LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
SHaw, Litt.D, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

‘Sheppard.—THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. — By 
Epaar SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to 
the King. With 6 Photogravure Plates 
and 33 other [lustrations. Medium 
8vo, Zils. net. 

Smith.—CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. By R, BoswortH 
Situ, M.A. With Maps, Plans, ete. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Stephens.—A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, By H. 
Morse STRPHENS. S8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
18s. each. 

Sternberg.—MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR, By ADALBERT 
Count STERNBERG. With Preface by 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henpenrson. Cr. 
8vo, 5s, net. 
Stubbs.—HISTORY OF THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
Stonps, &vo. 12s, 67. 
Stubbs.—HISTORICAL INTRODUC. 
TIONS TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES’. 
By Witiram Stusss, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University. 


By J. W. 


Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
Hassani, M.A. &vo, 12s. 62. net. 
Sutherland.- THE HISTORY OF 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606-1900, By ALEXANDER 
SuTHERLAND, M.A., and GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Taylor.--A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 


Colonel Merapows Tayior, C.S.1. 
Crown &8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Thomson. — CHINA AND THE 


POWERS: a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
1900. By H, C. THomson. With 2 Maps 
and 29 Illustrations. &vo, 10s, 6. net. 

Todd. —PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By AurHgus Topp, LL.D. 8vo, 30s, net. 

'Trevelyan.—THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo, 16s. 

Trevelyan.—ENGLANDIN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GrorGk Macau. 
LAY TREVELYAN. 8y0, 15s, 
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Wakeman and Hassall.—ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR Has- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Walpole.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE! 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spencer WALPOLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


Wylie (James Hamttron, M.A.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown &vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. 62. Vol. IT., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
IHI., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 
8vo, 6s, net. 





Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 


Bacon.—THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL | 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS, Edited | 
by JaMES SpPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. 

Bagehot. = ois Wilek Buco, 

UDIES., WALTER BaGRHOT. 
Crown 8vo, Ph ba. 

Blount.—THE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B., ete. 
Edited by Stuart J. Rew, Author of 

‘The Life and Times of Sydne sy Smith,’ 
ete. With 3 Photogravnre Plates. 8vo, | 
10s. 6¢, net. 

Bowen.— EDWARD BOWEN: A 
MEMOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
E. Bowen. With Appendices, 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 2 other Tilustra- 
tions. S8vo, 12s, 67. net. 

Carlyle.—THOMAS CARLYLE: A 
History of his Life. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
1834-1881. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. } 

Crozier.—MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JOHN BEATTIE 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. | 

Dante.—THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In- | 
troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina | 
Commedia’. By the Rey. J. F. Hocan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Danton.—LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Breesty. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. | 

De Bode.—THE BARONESS DE} 
BODE, 1775-1803. By Wituram §. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Ryo, “ sap 12s. 6d. net. 

Erasm 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FroupE. Crown | 
8vo, 3s. 6d 





| Granville. — SOME 


Erasmus—continued, 
THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 


English Translations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis MorGcan 
NICHOLS. 8vo, 18s. net 
Faraday.—FARADAY AS A _ DIS- 
COVERER. By JoaN TyypaLi. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
| Fénelon: his Friends and his Enemies, 


1651-1715. By E. K. Sanpers. With 
Portrait. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fox.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Riglit Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Froude.—MY RELATIONS WITH 
CARLYLE. By James ANTHONY 
FroupE. Together with a Letter from 
the late Sir JamMEs STEPHEN, Bart., 
K.C.8.1., dated Dec. , 1886. 8vo., 2s. net. 

RECORDS OF 


THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Onp- 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. S8vo, gilt top, 
16s, net. 

Grey.—MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With 3 


Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


| Hamilton.— LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 


HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
8 vols. 15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo, 
6d. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 
1801 - 1900. Second ition, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. Davcutsn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Svo, 10s. net. 

Havelock. -—- MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 


JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 60. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.—continued. 
Haweis.—MY MUSICAL LIFE. By; Meade.—GENERAL SIR RICHARD 


the Rev. H. R. Hawes. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, 6s. net. 

baer 2 (es — THE BERNARDS OF 
ABINGTON AND NETHER WIN- 
CHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. Napier Hiacains. 2 vols. vo, 
21s. net. 

Hunter.— THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1., M.A., LL.D. Author of ‘A 
History of British India,’ etc, B 
Francis HENRY SKRINE, F.S.8. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16s, net, 

Jackson.—_STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 

ith 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

ee OF — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FrEDE- 


RICK KIELMANSEGGE, With 4 lllustra- | 


tions. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Luther.—LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Jutius Kost. With 62 L[llustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon, Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Pomiar Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Student's Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 
6s. each, 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
MULLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
‘Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. | 


With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. Il. Biographical Essays, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 








MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By ‘THoMas H&nry 
THORNTON. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Morris.—THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackarin. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. Ngw, ete. 2 vols. Large 
Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.—By 
A. M. F., Author of ‘Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ee oe AND LETTERS OF 
s JAMES PAGET. Edited b 
STEPHEN PaGET, one of his sons. Wit 
Portrait. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Place.—THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By GraHamM WaAL- 
Las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

Powys.—PASSAGES FROM THE 

DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited by EmILy 
J. CLIMENSON, 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Ramakrishna : His Liie and Sayings, 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich.— MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK (1625-1678): Her 
Family and Friends. By C. FELu 
SMITH. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
and 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s. net. 

Rochester, and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The 
Life of a Prig,’ ete. With 15 Portraits. 
8yvo, 16s. 

Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wire. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. —SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constancr Lapy 
Russg.L, of Swallowtield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 

Seebohm.—THE OXFORD RKEFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By FRsDgRIC 
SERBOHM. 8vo, 14s, 
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Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE Wellington.—LIFE OF THE DUKE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by J.O., OF WELLINGTON, By the Rev. G. R. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs. With Illustra- Gugic, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
tions and Faesimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. 

a a nay 8 Father.—By A. M. F. | Wilkins (W. H.). 


Tallentyre.—THE WOMEN OF THE, CAROLINE THE  ILLUSTRIOUS. 


SALONS, and other French Portraits. QUEEN-CONSORT OF GEORGE 

By 8S. G. TaLLentyre., With 11 Photo- Il. AND SOMETIME QUKEN- 

gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. REGENT : a Study of Her Life and 
Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By, Time. 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


RicHarp R, Houtmgs, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo,) THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 





ilt top, 5s. net. QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort 
Wal ole.— SOME UNPUBLISHED of George I., and hee Correspondence 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. with Philip Christopher, Count 
Edited by Sir Spencer WALPOLE,K.C. B. Kénigsmarck. With Portraits and 
With 2 Portraits. Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. 6c. net. 





Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.—SEAS AND LANDS. by Sir Brassey (THe Late Lapy)—continwed. 
Epwin ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 
Baker (Sir 5. W.). Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 3s. 62. 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. trations, 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
CEYLON. With 6 Tnustrations. tions. Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s, white 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. parchment. 
Ball (Joun). SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed EAST. » 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Popular Edition. With 103 Ilus- 
Club, by W. A. B. Cooirpae. trations. 4dto, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS: the} IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 


Valley, from the Col de Tenda to Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
the Simplon Pass, With 9 New and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s, net. 7s. 6d. 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL ce rhe “IT. 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL | Cogkerell. | TRANELS IN SOT 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re-| PeVANT, 1810-1817. By ©. R 
Mowe ™ the oe Introduction to COCKERELL, Architect, R A. Edited 
the ‘Alpine Guide’. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. | hy his son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELI 

Bent.—THE RUINED CITIES OF MA-| wy ae” Re aro 

SHONALAND: being a Record of With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 62. net. 

Excavation and Exploration in 1891. | Fountain (Paut). 

By J. Toropore Bent. With 117 U-| THE GREAT DESERTS AND 





lustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Brassey (Tue Late Lapy). With a Preface by W. H. Hupsox, 
A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; Author of ‘The Naturalist in La 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
ELEVEN MONTHS. THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, With Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 


7s. 6d, 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc.—continued. 


Froude (J AMES A, ). ‘Knight (E. F.)—contin ued, 

OCEANA: or England and her Colon- THE‘ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
Svo, 3s. 6d. in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Fall- 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- page Ilustrations. Cr, 8vo, 3s, 64. 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. With; Lees.—PEAKS AND PINES: another 
9 Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 2s.. Norway Book. By J. A. Legs. With 
boards, 2s. 6d, cloth. | 63 Hlustrations and Photographs. Cr. 


Grove. — SEVENTY - ONE Bvo, 6s. 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO, By Lady 
Grove. With Photogravure Portrait 


and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 


8vo, 7s. 6. net. 


Haggard.—A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. 
By H. Riper Haccarp. With 31 
Mustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

Hardwick. AN IVORY TRADERIN 
NORTH KENIA : the Record of an 
Expedition to the Country North of 
Mount Kenia in East Equatorial Africa, 
with an Account of the Nomads of 
Galla-Land. By A. ARKELL-HarDWICck, 
F.R.G.S, With 23 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a Map. 8vo,12s.6¢.net. 


7 v? ! 
age Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887: 


Being an Account of Travels | aay Sanya 


Rice.—OCCASIONAL 


A RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncu. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, gilt top, 42s. net. 


‘Nansen. —THE FIRST CROSSING OF 


GREENLAND. By FrriptsoF NANSEN, 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map, Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Sraney P. Rick, Indian Civil Service. 


Heathcote.—ST. KILDA. By Nor- _ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 7 
MAN HeatHcore. With 80 [Illustrations Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
from Sketches and Photographs of the ISLES. By W. P. Haskerr SMITH. 
People, Scene and Birds by the With Illustrations and numerous Plans. 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Part l. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 


Howitt.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE| —Part IT. WALES AND IRELAND. 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields Jl Rpg ee Se eg a Sas 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages eee a WwW Sy eiegee mia 
in English History and Poetry. By Holiday. sant oe" seine -_ d oo 
WittiamM Howrrr. With 80 Illustra. Sleigh Driving pity inoluding rags, 
aioe ron Bvo, 3s. 6d. | pedition to the Lapps. By A. EpMuND 

bar Me in pewak aot N ' Speenper. With 40 Ilustrations from 

> JR: a Narra-' Photographs. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and Ste ‘th ie Tea canbe OF 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir LESuiE 
Greater Britain, With 16 Tilustra- STEPHEN, K.C.B, With 4 Illustrations, 
tions anda Map. Crown Svo, 5s. uet. Gp yo. 3s. Bl 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE': Pee Gals 
the Narrative of a Search for Trea- Three in Norway. —By Two of Them. 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad, | With a Map and 59 Tlustrations. Cr. 
With 2 mat and 23 Illustrations. 8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 647. Tyndall (Jouy). 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a THE GLACIERS OF 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- With 61 Mlustrations. 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 6s. 67. net. 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. ALPS. With 7 Hlustratious. Cr. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 


THE ALPS. 
Crown 8vo, 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by His Grace Se DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., ana 


E. T. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman, Col. 
H. WALROND, Miss LeaH, ete. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ATHLETICS. By Montacug SHEAR- 
MAN, W. BEACHER THOMAS, W. Ryg, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By ClLive 
PHILLIPPs- W OLLEY. 
Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 


With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswei, F. C. 
SELOUS, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

VoL Ti. Evuropr, Asia, AND THE 
ArcTIC REGIONS. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Percy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
Percy, ete. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroaDFoot, 
R.E., A. H. Boyp, W. J. Forp, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harprna Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 55 Nlustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STeEL, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyrrecton, A. Lana, W. G. 
GRACE, ete. With 13 Plates and 42 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 


CYCLING. By the Eart oF ALBEMARLE 
and G. Lacy HILirer. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-hound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


WATSON, 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY Grove, etc. 

With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 

e Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 

ext. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
hound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DvKE oF Braurort, K.G., A. E. T. 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Watter H. Pottock, F 
C. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 








cloth, 6s, net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 


FISHING. 
PENNELL. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


Vol. I.—Saumon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francts, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. Il. — PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FIsH. 
With Contributions by Wriira™ 
Senior, G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, ete. 
With 7 Plates and numerous I llustra- 
tions of Tackle, ete. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


| FOOTBALL.—By MontaGug SHEARMAN, 


W. J. OAKLEY, FRANK MITCHELL, etc. 

With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
{the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 

half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


GOLF. By Horace G. HuTcHINsoN, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFouR, M.P., 
ANDREW LanNG, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s, net, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by His Grace THE (EichTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) | SHOOTING. 


DUKE OF BEeAvForT, K.G., Mowbray 
Morris, G. H. LoNGMAN, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
Atrrep C. Harmsworts, the Hon. 
Joun Scorr-Montaavu, ete. With 13 
Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 


12s. net. A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, 2s. net. 
MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 


the Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, ete. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HeEpLeY Peek. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earb OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F, 
Law ey, etc. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Ropert Werr, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Das, the late DuKE OF BRavrort, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowg and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, | 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SEA FISHING. By JoHNn BICKERDYKB, 
Sir H. W. Gorsg-BootH, ALFRED C. 
HaRMswoRTH, and W. Senor. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations | 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 





Vol. I.—FrgLD anD CovErt. 
WALSINGHAM, Sir RaLpH 
GALLWEY, Bart., ete. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. H.—Moor aND Marsh. By 
LORD WALSINGHAM, Sir RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWRY, Bart., etc. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


By Lo’ 
Pane. 


| SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 


By J. M. Hearucore, C. G. Tessort, 
T. MaxweLL WitHaM, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SWIMMING. By ARcHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heatuoote, E, O. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
the Hon. A. Lytre.ton, etc. With 14 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


YACHTING, 

Vol. I.—CrvUIsiIneG, CONSTRUCTION OF 
Yacuts, YacutT Racine’ RUvLga, 
Firrine-OvT, etc. By Sir Epwaxp 
SULLIVAN, Bart., the EARL OF PEM- 
BROKE, LORD Brassey, K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

Vol. I1.—Yacut CLuBs, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
Racine, ete. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
the Marquis OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A. 


E. T. Watson. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth, 


*.* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


7s, 6d, 


THE PARTRIDGE. Narvunra. History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacPHERSON ; 
SHootine, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
CookERy, by GEORGE SaINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams, Crown 8vo, ds, 


THE GROUSE. Natura. History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MacrHenson; SHoor- 


Nc, by A. J. Sruart-Wort.ey; 
Cooksery, by GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 


With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. Natura History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacrHERSON ; SHOOT- 
Ing, by A. J. Srvart-Worrey ; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HARE. Natura History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MacrHgerson ; SHOOTING, 
by the Hon, GgraLp LaAscELLes; 
Counstnc, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
Huntina, by J. S, Gissons and G. H, 
LONGMAN; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HexBERT. With 9 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 5s. 





Alverstoneand Alcock.—SURREY 
CRICKET: Its History and Assoecia- 
tions, Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp 
phil L.C.J., President, and C. 
County Cricket Club, 
trations. 8vo, 16s, net. 


With 48 Illus- 


ALcock, Secretary, of the Surrey | 


Price 


net each. 


RED DEER, Natura. History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MacPHERSON ; DEER StTaLx- 
ING, by CaMERON OF LOCHIEL ; Stac 
Huntrne, by Viscount EsRINaron ; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. £. 
GaTHORNE-HarbDy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by CLaup 
Dovua@ias PENNANT; CooKERY, & ALBX- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘THE TROUT. By the Marquess or 
Granspy. With Chapters on the Breed. 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Ilustrations. Crown S8vo, 5s. 


“THE RABBIT. By James Epmunp 
, Hartine. Cookkry, by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PIKEAND PERCH. By WrtuiamM SENiog 
| ig inner,’ Editor of the Field). 
ith Chapters by JoHN BicKERDYKE 
and W. H. Pork. Cookery, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNESSHAND. With 12 Jllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 











| Blackburne.—MR. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Por. 
trait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7s. 6@. net. 


,Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide, Being a tise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 





Bickerdyke.— DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: ' 
and other papers. By JOHN BicKER- 
DYKE. With Photo- btching Frontis- 


a and 8 Full-page IJnstrations. | 
Srown 8vo, 3s. 6:7, 


and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 


Shooting, -breaking, ete. By 
MARKSMAN, ith numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued,. 


Bllis.—CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ents, M.A. 8vo, 
4s, 6d. 


Folkard.—THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, ete. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, betes ot | ete., etc. 
By H. C. Forkarp. With 13 Engray- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Forp. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Lonaman, M.A, 
8vo, 14s. 


Francis.—A BOOK ON ANGLING:’ 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated | 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
With Portrait and Coloured | 

Crown 8vo, 15s. | 


Fremantle.—THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FRe- 
MANTLE, V.D., Major, Ist Bucks V.R.C. | 
With 54 Plates an 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. 8vo, 12s. 6. net. 


Gathorne-Hardy.—AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND)| 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E, GaTHorng- 
Harpy. With 8 Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 8yo, 6s, net, 


Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. | By P. ANDERSON GRa- | 


FRANCIS, 
Plates. 





HAM. With 252 Lilustrations trom 
Drawings and Photographs. fevce| 


8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. | 


Hutchinson.—THE BOOK OF GOLF} 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. | 
HvTcHiInson. With Contributions by | 
Miss Amy Pascok, H. H. HILTON, | 
J. H. TVaytor, H. J, Waicham and | 
Messrs, Sutron & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs, Large | 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. | 

Gang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. — By | 
ANDREW Lang. With 20 Illustrations, | 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 


Lillie.—CROQUET UP ‘0 DATE, 
Containing the Ideas and ‘Teachings of 
the Leading Players and Champtous. 
By ARTHUR LitLiz, With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon, U. NgED- 
Ham, C. D. Locock, ete. With 19 
Ilustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

Locock.—SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Longman.—CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Freperick W. LONGMAN. Fep. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 

Mackenzie.—NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CorTLANDT GORDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Madden.—THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport, 
By the Right Hon. D, H. Mappen, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
—— at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By JoHN NEVIL MASKELYNE, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 ILlustra- 
tions. own 8vo, 6s, 

Millais one GUILLB). 

THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in es ids 
by Sir J. E. Miuuats, Bart., P.R.A. 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author's Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 30s, net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE- FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) fronr Draw- 
ings by the Author, ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 6s, net. 

Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of bridge, as 
sispied by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. 

Park.—THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
WituiaM Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text, Orown 
8vo, 7s. bd. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ratrx, Bart.). 
THE CROSS-BOW: Medieval and 
Modern ; Military and Sporting; its 
Construction, History, and Manage- 
ment, with a Treatise on the Balista 
and Catapult of the Ancients. With 
220 Illustrations. Royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
First Series). On the Choice and 
seofaGun. With 41 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
Second Series). On the Production, 
eservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland, With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 





; Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 


ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By WiiutaM Pore, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 2s. net. 


Proctor.—HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Ronalds.—THE FLY-FISHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By ALFRED ROoNALDs. 
With 20 Coloured Plates, 8vo, 14s. 


Selous. —SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Freperick 
CoURTENEY SeLous. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Warner.—CKICKET ACROSS THE 
SEAS : being an Account of the Tour 
of Lord Hawke's Team in New Zealand 
and Australia. By P, F. Wannzr. 
With 382 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 


PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, ETC, 


Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. | Bacon (FRANciIs)—continued, 


By T. K. Asport, B.D. 


Aristotle. 
THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
ALEXANDER Grant, Bart, 2 vols. 


8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books 1.-TV. (Book 
X., ¢. vi-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes, 
By the Rev. E. Moors, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ex.is, JAMES SPEDDING and D. D. 
Heat. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Speppmne. 7 vols. 8vo, 


£4 4s. 
By 


12mo, 3s. 


THE ESSAYS: With Annotations. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 


THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Srorr and C. H. Grsson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By KE. A. ABnortt, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. The 


Fep. 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fep. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Bain (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: 4 


Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethies. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Or Separately, 

Part 1. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d, 

Part Il. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. (Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LOGIC. Part I. Dgpvcrion. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part 1]. lypouction. Crown 
8yvo, 6s, 6d, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Piitnsioay-iudeaaad 


Bain (ALEXANDER)—continued. 
-+sTHESENSES AND TLE INTELLECT. 
_ 2 8vo, 15s, 
_ THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
“\8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s, 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING | 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. — 8vo. | 
7s. 6d. net. 

Baldwin.—A COLLEGE MANUAL | 
OF RHETORIC. By CHaRLes Sears 
BaLpwin, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, | 
4s. 6d. 

Brooks.—THE ELEMENTS OF MIND: 
being an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division of the Elementary | 
Substances of Life. By H. JaMyn | 
Brooks. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Brough.—THE STUDY OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE: Five Lectures on the Uses | 
and Characteristics of Logic and Psycho- 
logy. By J. Broucu, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


Crozier (JoHN BEATTIE). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and ial 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 
HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution, 


Vol. I. 8vo, 14s, 
Vol. Il. (Jn preparation.) 
Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Davidson.—THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
WinuiaM L. Davipson, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Fite—AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 
OF ETHICS. By Wakner Fire. } 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Green (THomas HiILL).—THE WORKS | 
OF. Edited by R. L. NetriesHip. | 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo, 16s, each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION, | 
With Preface by BERNARD Bosan- | 
QuET. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.—THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. 
Vol. L, Cr. 8vo, 5s, net. Vol. II, 
Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


With Index to 


| 
8vo, 


‘ Hodgson (SHapworTs H.). 


TIME AND SPACE: 
Essay. 8vo, 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 

TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book IJ. Positive 
Science; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


|'Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Gregn and T. H. Grosz. 4 
vols, 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2vols, 14s, Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s, 


James (WILLIAM, M.D., LL.D.). 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo, 12s. net. 

TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS 
ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Tomas C, Sanpars, M.A. 8vo, 18s, 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. ApBort, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS, 
Translated by T. K. Aspott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY OF ‘THE FOUR 
FIGURES, Translated by T. K. 
ABBOTT. 8vo, 6s, 


a Metaphysical 
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Mental, |, Moral and Political Piilioadphi-=vontieuad... 


Kelly.—GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN | Mill (Joun Stvart). 
EVOLUTION. By Epmonp KELLY,| ASYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
M.A., F.G.8. Vol. I. Justice. Crown} ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, ls. 4d. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II, Collectivism CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 


ate = N rom } \ Ss 8vo, 2s. 


c 7 EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
Kinuick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY.  8vo, 
Ladd (GrorGeE TRUMBULL). 16s. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a} NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles and LIGION, AND THEISM. Three 


Ideals of Ethies, 8vo, 21s, Essays. 8vo, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL; Monck.—AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. LOGIC, By Witttam Henry 8. 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY-| Moncx, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental | Wwyers.— HUMAN PERSONALITY 
Science for Colleges and Normal ND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 





Schools. 8vo, 12s, DEATH. By Freperic W. H. Myers. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL] 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12s. Pierce —STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown) AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION: 

8vo, 5s, 6d. Essays on Experimental Psychology. 


Leeky (Wivu1am Epwarp Hartro.s). Fs Aad palpate ia tt aoe 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 7 — ar 
Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Sona rae rea RICHMOND. Crown 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS ibs : 7 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION 
MAGNE. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 10s. net., AND MONISM. By Grorck JoHN 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHIOS:| BOMANES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. | Sully (Jams). 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals’.| AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its 





Edited, with Introduction and Notes, Forms, its Cause, its Development 
by W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. and its Value. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN-| THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
FLUENCE OF ‘THE SPIRIT OF Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2| OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
vols, Crown 8vo, 10s, net. aes eicuMi HANDBOOK OF 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10s. net. 10s. 6d. 


CHILDREN'S WAYS: being Selections 


Lutoslawski.—THE ORIGIN AND from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 





GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With hood’. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wrin- oe “ ATH ; 
a rary. 4 tae ‘ Ss Sutherland.—THE ORIGIN AND 
alg vehi alle Ras GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
Max Miiller (F.). STINCT, By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, 8vo,' M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


21s, i 

: os eeRemimiie : Swinburne.—PICTURE LOGIC: an 
TO TLBGDE ee va. INDIAN |“ attempt to Popularise the Science of 
spiel + Ovo, lds, ! Reasonin By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- BURNE, NLA With 23 Woodcuts, 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo,5s.; Crown 8vo, Qs. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- | Zeller (Dr. Epwarp). 
TION. By J. W. Tuomas, Author of | THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
‘Spiritual Law in the Natural World, | SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
ete. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. | O. J. Retcnen, M.A, Crown 8vo, lds. 
THE VEIL OF ISIS; aSeries| OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
bg ss on Idealism. By Tuomas E,| GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, i0s. 6d. | by SaraH F, ALLEYNE and EVELYN 
: ; Asport, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Weber.—HISTORY OF PHILOSO-| PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
PHY. By ALFRED WeEpER, Professor DEMY. ‘Translated by Saran F, 


in the University of Strasburg. Trans- ALLEYNE and ALFRED GoopwIn, B.A. 
lated by FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. Crown 8vo, 18s, 
Whately (ArcHBISHOP). SOCRATES | AND THE SOCRATIC 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. SCHOOLS, Translated by the Rev. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
4s. 6d, PERIPATETICS. ‘Translated by B. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown F. C. CosTetLog, M.A., and J. H. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 





STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO-; MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 


NOMY. By C. S. Dgvas, M.A. AND NATURAL LAW), By JosEPH 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. RickaBy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- : 
. : . 3 NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
LEDGE, By Joun Rickasy, S.J. BoEDDER, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS. ByJoHN| pgSYCHOLOGY. By MicHagL MAuER, 
RickaBy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. | $.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 


LOGIC. By RioHarp F, Cuiarkg, S.J. | 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. | 








History and Science of Language, etc. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IM-. Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex-| BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
lained and Exemplified. By WILLIAM THE HOME OF THE ARYAS, 
. Davipson, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 


5 _—LANGUAGE AND LAN- SHOP. Vol. Il]. ESSAYS ON 
SGUAGES, By F. W. Farrar, D.D., | LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


\ : >, Cr. 8vo, 6s. Crown 8yo, 5s, 
Late Dean of Canterbury. Cr. 8vo, 6s.) sem ESSAYS, First Series. Essays 
, PERT ree Language, Folklore and other 
Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS Seen tae aoc: me 
Classified and Explained : with Practical Subjects. Crown si 5s. , 
Exercises. By G. F. Grawam. Fep. | Ro et.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
8vo, 6s. WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Pa Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
Max Miller (F.). rary Composition. By PrTgR Mark 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. _ Rocort, M.D.,F.R.S. With full Index, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s, Cr. 8vo, 9s. net. 
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Ashley (W. J.). _ 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 

1., 5s. Part If., 10s. 6d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO. | 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: a! 
Study on the Coal and Iron Industries , 
of Great Britain and the United States. | 
With 4 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Bagehot.—ECONOMIC STUDIES. YY 

ALTER BaGEHOT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By | 
Samve, A. and HENRIETTA BARNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By ©. 8. Drvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, (Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series.) | 

Dewey.—-FINANCIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By Davis 
Ricu Dewry. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6¢, net. | 

Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS | 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrence, ' 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and | 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. 

Leslie.— ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. CLirre Les.ir, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6c. 

Macleod (Henry Donnie), 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5s, net. | 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. 6d, 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 





Political Economy and Economics. 


Macleod (Hgsnry Dunyinc)—eunt. 
THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 
In 1 vol., 30s. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s, net. Vol. II., Part L., 
10s. net, Vol. II., Part TI., 10s. net. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2s. 62. net. 


Mill.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Joun Stuart MILL. 


Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mics- 
AEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. ith 32 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


Symes.—POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Textbook of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6. 


Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18ta CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 8vo, 10s. 6¢. 


Webb (Srpyey and Bzatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s, net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo, 5s net. 


8vo. 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 
Vol. Il. 14s. 
Annandale and Robinson. — 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES : Anthro- 
pological and Zoological Results of an 
Ixpedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-2. Undertaken by 
NELSON ANNANDALE and Herbert C. 
Rosson. With 17 Plates and 15 llus- 
trations in the Text. Part 1. 4to, 15s, net. 
Avebury. — THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILISATION, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp Avgsury. With 6 Plates and 
20 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s, 
Clodd (Epwanrp). 
THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





Clodd (Epwarp)—continued. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illustra- 
tions. Fep, 8vo, Is. 6d, 


Lan and Atkinson.—SOCIAL 
ORIGINS. By ANDREW Lane, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and PRIMAL LAW. By J. J. 
ATKINSON. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Packard.—LAMARCK, THE FOUN- 
DER OF EVOLUTION: his Life and 
Work, with Translations of his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution, By ALPHEUS 
5. PackarbD, M.D., LL.D. With 10 
Portrait and other Ilustrations, Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 





Evolution, Anthropology, etc.—continued. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 
ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lioyp Mor- 
GAN. Crown 8yo, 5s, net. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 





Darwinian Questions, 


Part I. THE Darwinian THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Part III. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
tions: Isolation and Physiologica 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


Balfour.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF | Leighton. — TYPICAL 


BELIEF : none Notes Introductory to | 
the Study of Theology. By the Right | 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BaLrour. Crown | 
8vo, 6s, net. 


Baring-Gould.—THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barinea- 
GouLD. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK | 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


Davidson.—THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at | 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davinson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 15s. | 


| 
James.—THE VARIETIES OF 





RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford | 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered | 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM | 
James, LL.D., etc. 8vo, 12s, net. 


Lang (ANDREW). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. | 

CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of | 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15) 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. | 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to | 
Professor Max Miiller. 8vo, 9s. | 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. | 
8yo, 5s. net, 


MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The 
Absolute of German Romantic Idealism 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. By JOSEPH ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘ DAS 
PFERDEBURLA’): Questions of the 
Day answered by F. Max MULLER. 
Translated by OscarR A. FECHTER, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY,  8vo, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustrated bythe Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, de- 
livered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION: Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr, 8vo, 5s. 
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The Science of Religion, etc.—continued. 
Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.)\—|Oakesmith.—THE RELIGION OF 


continued, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

THEOSOPHY, on PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION, The Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, ds. 

LAST ESSAYS. Second Series—Essays 
on the Science of Religion. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay. By Jonyw 
OasKEsMITH, D. Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Wood-Martin (W. G.). 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions. With 192 Illustrations 
2 vols, 8vo, 30s, net. 


PAGAN IRELAND : an Archeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Ilus- 
trations. 8vo, 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


Abbott.—HELLENICA, A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evetyn Aspott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d. 


#4#schylus. — EUMENIDES OF 
ASCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Davrigs. 8vo, 7s. 


Aristophanes.—THEACHARNIANS 
OF ISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R, Y. TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 

Rev. F, Meroaure, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Mlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews, 8vo, 15s, 





Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. By R, Y. Tyrreuy. Vols. I., 
II., OII., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., lis. 
Vol. V., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VIL, 
Index, 7s, 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI., 1900 ; XII., 1901 ; 
XII, 1 8vo, 6s, 6d, net each, 


Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Homer.—THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English Verse. By Wiitiam 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Horace.—THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 


Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
Wituiam Courts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Lang.HOMER AND THE EPIC. 
By AnpREwW Lana. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Lucian.—TRANSLATIONS FROM 


LUCIAN. 7 Avaeusta M, ELL 
Davipson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.—continued. 
Ogilvie.—HORAE LATINAE: Studies | Virgil. 


in Synonyms and Syntax. By 
Ropert Oaibviz, M.A., LL.D., H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by ALEXANDER Souter, M.A. 
With a Memoir by JosePH OGILVIE, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Rich.—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rick, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—tTranslated into English 
Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr, 
8vo0, 8s, 6d. 


Theophrastus.—THECHARACTERS 


OF THEOPHRASTUS: a Translation, 
with Introduction, By Carnes E. 
Bennett and WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
Professors in Cornell University. Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


rell.—DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
NTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo, 6s. 
Poetry and 
Arnold.—THE LIGHT OF THE 


WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Ewin ARNOLD, With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HoLMAN Hunt, Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 


Bell (Mrs. Huau). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s, net, 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male), From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 


Bird.—RONALD’S FAREWELL, and| 
By GeorcE Brrp, M.A,, | 
Fep. | 


other Verses. 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


By the late 





Kestrel’s 


piece by H, J. Forp. 
| Dabney.—THE MUSICAL BASIS OF 


J.P. DABNEY. 


Graves. — CLYTEMNESTRA: A 
TRAGEDY. 


THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Traus- 
lated into English Prose by JOHN 
Contneton. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE ASNEID OF VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JoHN 
ContneTon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Morris, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES. 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VII.-X1I. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. MackalL, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 


Wilkins.—THE GROWTH OF THE 


HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WILkINs. 
8vo, 6s. 


the Drama. 
| Cochrane. — COLLECTED VERSES. 


By ALFRED CocHRANE, Author of ‘The 
Nest, and other Verses,’ 
* Leviore Plectro,’ etc. With a Frontis- 
Fep. 8vo, 5s, net. 


VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic Composition. By 
Crown 8vo, 6s.6d, net. 


By ARNOLD F. GRAvEs. 
With a Preface by Rospert Y. TYRRELL, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and 


Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ etc. Fep. 8vo, ds, 


| Ingelow (JEAN), 
Crown 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
INGELOW. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s, cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Keary.—THE BROTHERS: a Fairy 


Masque. By C. F. Kgary. Crown 8vo, 

4s, net. 

Lang (ANDREW). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by ANDREW Lane, With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

aera Gee peas By the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. Lacxy. Fep. 8vo, 5s, 


Lytton (THe Ear or), (OWEN MERE- 
DITH). 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE 
ARMADA’. By Lord MacavULay. 
Illustrated by G. ScHaRF. Fep, 4to, 

10s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo, 


—-—-——— bijou 
Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
——_——__ Popular 
Edition, Fep, 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 





Illustrated by J. R. Wreeugntin. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo, 1s, 


sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald.—A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN 1 HE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL: Poems. By GrorcE 
MacDonaup, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL WORK S—Liprary 
EDITION, 
Complete in 11 volumes. 

price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 
Crown 8vo, ds. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON, 
Crown dvo, ds. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. Crown &vo, Ss. net, | 

THE STORY OF SIGURD TH E | 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF, 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown &vo, 5s. , 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Crown Syo, 


4 vols, 








Morris (WILLIAM)—continued, 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net, 

THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
ty WiLttaAM Morris and A. J, 

yaTr. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Certain of the PogsticaL Works may also 
be had in the following Editions :— 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
a Edition. 5 Vols.  12mo, 

.; or 5s, each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 
2s. 6d. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. = Square 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and Other Poems. Cheaper Impres- 
sion. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris’s other 

Works, see pp. 27, 28, 37, 40. 


Mors et Victoria. Cr. Svo, 5s, net. 

*,” This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France shortly 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Cen - Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Gl + By Marr 
Mac.sop Banks. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6c. 


Nesbit.—LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Negssit (Mrs. HusBert Buanp). 
First Series. wn 8vo, 3s. 6d¢. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ramal.—SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By WaLter Ramat. With a Frontis- 
iece from a Drawing by RicHaRD 

OYLE. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES - 
Poems. By JamMgEs WHITOOMBE RILEY, 
l2mo, gilt top, 5s. 

Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D, F.RLS. 
With an Introduction by T. Hsregrt 
WaRREN, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6¢. 
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Savage - Armstrong. — BALLADS 


OF DOWN. By G. F. Savace-Arm- 
sTRONG, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols, Fep. 
8vo, 21s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunsar. 
32mo, 1s. 6d. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Rosert Lovis 
STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Trevelyan.—CECILIA GONZAGA: a 
Drama. By R. C. TREVELYAN. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
REGINALD RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fep. 
8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. Il. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fep. 8vo, gilt top, 4s, 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey (F.). 


VOCES POPULI. 
Punch.) 


First Series. 


(Reprinted from 


With 20 Illustrations by 


J, BERNARD ParTRipck. Crown 8vo, | 


gilt top, 3s. net. 

Second Series, With 25 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PaRTRIDGER. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, | 


and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) With 25 lustrations by J. 
BERNARD PaRTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


Beaconsfield (THE Fart or). 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
11 vols. 

in sets, 1] vols., gilt top, 15s. net. 


Vivian Grey. Contarini 


The Young Duke; The Rise of Iskan- 
Count Alarcos: a’ der. 
Tragedy. Sybil. 

Alroy;  Ixion _ in| Henrietta Temple. 
Heaven; The In- | Venetia. 
fernal Marriage ; | Coningsby. 
Popanilla. | Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 


and 11 Vignettes. Crown 


8vo, 42s, 


11 vols. 


Complete in 
Crown 8yo, 1s. 6d. each, or Cra wford.—THEAUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Fleming ; 


Bailey (H. C.). 

MY LADY OF ORANGE: a Romance 
of the Netherlands in the Days of 
Alva. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

KARL OF ERBACH: a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| THE MASTER OF GRAY. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
| 


Bottome. — LIFE, THE 
PRETER. By PHYLLIS 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN'TER- 
BoTToMeE, 


Churchill.—SAVROLA : a ale of the 
Revolution in Laurania, By WurNsToN 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawrorp. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ‘The 
Vagrants,’ by FRED. WALKER, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Creed. —-THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. 
By Srpy_ Cregp. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Davenport.—_BY THE RAMPARTS 
OF JEZREEL: a Romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel. By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
With Frontispiece by LANCELOT SrexD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dougall.—BEGGARS ALL. 
DoucaLtL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By L. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 
MICAH CLARKE: 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. . 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, : 


and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Dyson.—THE GOLD-STEALERS : a 


Story of Waddy. By Epwarp Dyson, 


ete. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Farrar (F. W., Late Dean or CantTEr- 

BURY). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Davs of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. net. 


Fowler (Evrrs H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
of Chul Life. 
by Sor PHicip 
Crown Sve, 6« 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN, 
With 24 Iustrations ty ETragu 
KaTE BURGESS. Crown io, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.}. 

CHRISTIAN THAL Croan Sve 

FIANDER’S WIDOW, Crowe 

YEOMAN  FLEETWooD. 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

PASTORALS OF tne ak Wih § 
liistrations Crown Svoa, 6< 

THE MANOR FARM. Wi th Frets 
prey by Cratp C. pt PRr Coren. 


(roan svo, Ss 


Froude.—THE YWO CHIEFS 
DUNseY +: an Imesh Remanz.ec vf 
List y. By James 
Crown svo, 3s. 7. 


AStory 
With 12 Illustrations 
Burye-Jones, Bart. 


. &e 
Sa Se, 


Wet 


oF 
the 


A. Fr vrg 


eosary. 


Haggard) H. RIDER} 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. W-th 31 
} straticta Crows Sy, As me 

AL: ANS WIFE. With S4l stratiena 
Crown ove, Bx tel, 


Author of ‘Rhymes from the Mines," 


: or, Scenes: 


, Haggard (H. Ripgr)}—cuntinued. 
a Tale of Mon-' 


BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustratious. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


DAWN, With 16 Dlustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6d, 


DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. 


LYSBETH. With 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. Svo, 1s. 61. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, With 
24 Mlustratious. Crown 8vo, 3a. &/. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. fd. 


NADA THE LILY. With 23 [Has 
trations. Crown Syo, 3s. 6a. 


PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the Fal. 
ot Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown Syvo, Os. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crow: 


26 Lllnustrations. 


16 


Svo, 3s. 6. 

SWALLOW : s Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustranons. Crown 8§8vy>, 
Be ei. 


THE PEOPLE OF TRE MIST. Witt 
15 Liustrations. Crown Sio, 3s. 6a. 

THE WITCHS HEAD With i- 
j.cstrazcas. Crown §Svoa, 3s. Ged. 


Haggard and Lang.— TH & 

LDS DESIRE. By H. Ripe 

Ml sakb acd Anprew Laxc. Wise 
WZ illustrations. Crown &vo, 3a 6, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Bret Hartge. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fig HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By AntHony Horr. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Maset Howarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hutchinson.—A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Horack G. HvuTcHin- 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER: BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. JeERomME, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Joyee.—OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
A MONK OF FIFE; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13) 
Illustrations by SeLWwyN IMAGE. | 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. 
Full-page Illustrations 
Forp. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





With 7 
by H. J.) 
| 
Lyall (Epna). 
THE HINDERERS, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A | 
SLANDER. Fep, 8vo, 1s. sewed, 


Presentation Edition. With 20 Ilus- 
trations by LANCELOT SpgEpD. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of | 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

Marchmont.—IN THE NAMEOF A 
WOMAN: a Romance. By ARTHUR | 
W. Marcumont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mason and Lang.—PARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
ANDREW Langs. Crown &vo, 3s, 6d. 


Max Miiller.—DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MOLvER. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s, 


Melville (G. J. Wuyre). 

Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 
Merriman.—FLOTSAM: A Story of 


the Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. With Frontispiece and 


Vignette by H. G. Massey. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Morris (WILtr1aM). 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown vo, 6s, net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 
8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING’S LESSON. 16mo, 2s, net. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Morris (WILLIaM)—continued, 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 


from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
ls. 6d. 
THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 


STRONG. Translated from the Ice- | 


landic by Errfkr Maantsson and 


WiuttaM Morris. Cr. 8vo, 5s, net. | 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE, 


STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Errfxr 
Maantsson and WILLIAM Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


*.” For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 
Newman (CarRDINaL). 
LOSS AND GAIN: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Phillipps-Wolley.—SNAP : 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Portman.—STATION STUDIEs:|8 


being the Jottings of an African Official. 
By LiongL Portman. Cr. 8vo, 5s, net. 


Sewell (Exizasetu M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. | 


Laneton Parsonage, | Cleve Hall. 





Margaret Percival. | Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. 


| Ursula, Ivors, 
Crown 8vo, cloth plain, 1s. 6d. each ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. , 
Sheehan.—LUKE DELMEGE. By the 
tev. P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., Author of 
‘My New Curate’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Somerville (EK. (.) and Ross 


(MARTIN). 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
With 31 Illustrations | 


IRISH R.M. 
by E. GE. SoMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s, | 
ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: Irish | 
Sketches. With 10 Mlustrations by E. 
(i. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SILVER FOX, 


Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN IRISH COUSIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Stebbing. — RACHEL WULFSTAN, 


and other Stories. By W. Sresstne, 
author of ‘ Probable Tales’. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Stevenson (Ropert Lovts). 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.  Fep. 
8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘ Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Ropert 
Louris STEVENSON and FANNY VAN 
pg Grirt STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


THE WRONG BOX. By Rosert 
Louis STEVENSON and LLOYD Os- 
BOURNE. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


uttner.—LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobio- 

phy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Beara von Suttnger. Translated by 
T. Hotmgs. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 


THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 


ls. 6d. 


Walford (lL B.). 


STAY-AT-HOMES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE INTRUDERS, Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6c. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE BABY'S 


GRANDMOTHER, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. | 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. : 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE 
2s. 


Crown 


MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo, 


Ward.—ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
ae WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 


Weyman (STANLEY). 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by CLauDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. 
8vo, 6s. 


THE LONG NIGHT Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 


Yeats (S. Levert). 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Yoxall._THE ROMMANY STONE. 


By J. H. Yoxatt, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Furneaux (W.). 
THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. | 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. | 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. : 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Tlus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s, net, 


Hartwig (Georcs). 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 


THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 
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Papelne Science (Natural History, etc.)—continued. 
Helmholtz.—POPULAR LECTURES ' Proctor (RIcHARD A.)—continued. 


ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. — By 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Hoffmann.—ALPINE FLORA: For 
Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. 
By Dr. Jottvs HorrMann. Translated 
by E. S. Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). 
With 40 Plates containing 250 Coloured 
Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN Friese. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Hudson (W. H.). 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With 11 Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc, 8vo, 
10s, 6+. net. 


BIRDS AND MAN, Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12) 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the ! 
Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Waank 
E. Bepparp, F.R.8. With 16 Plates | 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 





Millais.THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED.- ; 
ING DUCKS. By Jown GUILLE| 
Miuiais, F.Z.S., ete. With 6 Photo- | 
gravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours): 
from Drawings by the Author, ARCHI- | 
BALD THORBURN, and from Photographs. | 
Royal 4to, £6 és. 

t 

Proctor (Ricnarp A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tifie Subjects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. 


‘UGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
‘amiliar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
rown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
Tor, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILson, T. 
FostrEr and KE, Copp. Cr. 8vo, 3s. fd, 


LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, E. CLopp, A. WILsox, T. 
Foster and A. C. RAaNyaRD, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*.* For Mr. Proctor's other books s 


pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Longmans 4 
Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR HISTORY 


OF BIRDS. By E. Sranuey, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations ofAnimals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Llustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME: A _ Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 [lustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS ABROAD: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 600 Illustrations, Svo, 
7s. net. 


OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations, (Cr. 
8vo, 3s. Gd. 
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Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.—AN 
ARCHITECTURE, By JoserH GwILt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 


Additions by Wyatt ParwortH. Svo, 
21s. net. 
Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE 


WORLD. Edited by Georak G, CHis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, 18s. 
net ; cloth, 21s. half-morocco. 


Maunder (SaMceL). 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
St aaa at brought down to 1889. 
By Rev, JaMEs Woop. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, Fep. 
8vo, 6s. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | Maunder (Samvuk.)—confinned, 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lrnpiey, F.R.S., and T. 
Moors, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 
8vo, 12s. 


2 vols. Fep. 


Roget.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
ORDS AND PHRASES. — Classitied 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER Mark Rocet, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and witha full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis Rocer. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Willich.—POPULAR TABLES - for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, aud Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
CHARLES M. Witticu, Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. — CLEAN 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottinta AbDELBORG. Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. Grauam 


Watias. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s, 67. net. 
Alick’s Adventures. By G. R.: 


With 8 Tllustrations by JOHN HassaL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Brown.—THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


Sg: 


AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. — By 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown. With 
Illustrations by Fanny Y, Cory, Cr, ' 
8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 

Buckland. -TWO LITTLE RUN- . 


AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis DrsNoyers. By James 
BuckLanbd. With 110 Hlustrations by 


Ceci, ALDIN. Crown dSvo, 6s. 


PETER AND’ Crake (Rev. A. D.). 


EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of Ascendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 2s. net. 


ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second 
Chronicle of Asceudune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and last Chronicle of A¢scendune, 
Crown Svo, silver top, 2s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE, A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 


the Days of the Barons’ Wars, Cr, 
Svo, silver top, 2s. net. 
BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 


Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s, net. 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Henty (G. A.).—Edited by. 
YULE LOGS: A Story Book for Boys. 
B 


net. 


YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book | 
By Various AUTHORS. : Meade (L. T.). 


for Boys. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Lang (AxpREw).—Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

HE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 


Various AvTHoRS. With 61> 
Llustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. , 


Lyall.—_THE BURGES LETTEE= «= 
of Child Life in the Satie Br 

Epra LyaLL. With Coloured Proas> 
ag and § other full-page [i astratine 
4 oo 8. Stacey. Crown Se. 


DADDY’S BOY. With § Dlestratos~. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. met. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. Wak: 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges. 
3s, net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE Web: 
eps gare Crown 8vo, gilt «dze, 

. net. 


With) THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. Witt 


6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt «ize» 
3s. net. 


Murray.—FLOWER LEGENDS For 


CHILDREN. Br Hirpa Mtpzar 
the Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank:. 
ictured by J. S. Exvamp. With 


numerous Coloured and other [lustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


espana Crown 8vo, gilt edges, Pe _CHUBBY: A NUISANCE 


THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
tratious. Crown S8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Ilus- 
trations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With : 
66 Illustrations. Crown §8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Ilustrations. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s, 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK, 
67 Illustrations. 


With 
Crown 8vo, gilt 


edges, 6s. 
THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Llustrations. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. ! 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With! 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other | 
Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


By Mrs. Pexrosg. With § Lilustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown Svo, 3s. 6. 
Praeger (RosaMonD). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6a. 


Roberts.-THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain o! 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime President of nae By 
E. P. Roperts. With 17 Illustration 
aud 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDE 
OF VERSES. By Rospert Lovur 
STEVENSON. Fep. Svo, gilt top, 5s. 


Tappen._OLD BALLADS IN PROSE 
y 


va Marcu Tappan. With 4 Ilo 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. 
8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Crow 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Upton (Fiorence K. and BerTHa). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 


6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 


and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s, 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 





Upton (Fiorence K, and BrerrHa)— 
continued, 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous [Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S  AIR-SHIP. 
With 30 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWO0GG’'S CIRCUS. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous II- 
lustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
31 Colonred Plates and numerous IIlus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Wemyss.—‘ THINGS WE THOUGHT 
OF’: Told from a Child's Point of 
View. By Mary C. E. Wemyss, 
Author of ‘ All About All of Us’. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour by S. R. 
PRAEGER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VoLUMR. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical 
3s. 6d. 

Bagehot's (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 


Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in th: Time of Augustus. With 26 Ilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Studies. | 





Buckle’s (H. T.) History of Civilisation in 
England. 3 vols. 10s. 64. 


Churchill’s (Winston 8.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


| Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 


Account of Evolution. With 77 IIns- 


trations. 3s. 6d. 


Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St.Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Dougall's(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 
10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


| Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 


Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 II- 
lustrations. 3s. 64. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. 3s, 
6d, each, 
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THE : SILVER LABIA RV continued. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's ~—: 


3 vols. 10s, 6d. ter. With 25 Illustrations, 3s. 6 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of e 
of Aragon. 3s. 6d. Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
the Armada, and other Essays, 3s. 6d. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the waggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Mecnea’s Will. 
Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6d. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great r 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. re rica aie ry uly With 


Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England A * 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 (lus- 


3s. bd. trations. 3s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent, Haggard’s (H. R.) The People yt = Mist. 
3s. 6d. With 16 Mlustrations. 3s, 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of Haggard’'s (H. R.) Joan ‘a as v1) 
Erasmus. 33s, 6:/. rations: 3s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: «, Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
History of his Life. World's Desire. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6. 


1795-1835, 2vols. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Cesar:a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 


Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 
Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec 
: ; . ty tures on Scientific Subjects. Beles 68 
boy: an Trish Romance of the Last Cen- Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
tury. 3s, 6d 


Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from Hope's Negmcrag ly The Heart of Princess 


35. 6d . Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
ef Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
pe deta wore oe Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6. 


Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Jefferies'(R.) The Story of My Heart: M; 
Reigns of King George IV., King Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6’ 
Willlam IV., and Queen Victoria, Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus 
Adveuture. With 32 [llustrations. 3s. 6d. trations. 3s. 6¢ 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain, Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable 


With 20 [llustrations. 3s, 6d. | Ma) ith Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, | . B, 3s, 6d. 

V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With | an (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 64d. With Portrait from the Bust in Sali« 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With g9| bury Cathedral. 3s, 6d. 

Iustrations. 3s, 6d. Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colone! 

f : ian Mutin of 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes.| History of the Indi y 

With 51 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 1857-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With | Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the * Alerte’: 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6e | the Narrative of a Search for Treasn: 


| on the Desert Island of Trinidad. Wh: 
2 Maps and 23 Mlustrations, 3s. 6d. 

3 — Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With eet a Narrative of Recent Travel i 
34 Illustrations, 33. 6d Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltista’. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World.! Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra 
With 15 Dlustrations, 3s, 6d. | tions. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. M.) Black Heart and White 
Heart. With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6:/. 
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Knight's (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the! Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham-!| 3s. 6¢. 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- | proctor’s (R. A.) The E 
Ton Yacht, With Map and 11 Tilus a me BeBe THE RRRnNS SE Ree eee 
trations, 3s. 6d. _._ Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 > Leisure Hours. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. | ppoctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
: Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds th 
Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20, guprs, Be Pre , ep ey 


Illustrations. 3s, 6d, .,, | Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
bang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies! nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 

of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. | our Little Abode in Space and Time 
Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- with the Infinities around us, 3s, 6d. 

Sense. 3s. 6d. Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and! Ours. 38. 6d. 

Ghosts. 3s. 6¢. Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 


Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of | Smooth. as. 6d 
the Days of Joan of Are. With 13 Il-|Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 


lustrations. 3s. 6d. Science. 3s. 6d. 


. Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
gy a aia Ritual and Religion. o¢ Astronomy. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6c. 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 3 ( mates...“ 08; 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. 


With Maps and 75 Jllustrations. 3s. 6d. A. PROCTOR, EpWaARrD CLobp, ANDREW 
ae Th ch | Wrtson, THOMAS Foster and A. C. 
ee e evalier! Raxyanp. With Illustrations, 39. 6d. 
wanaaiay's Lanay. Gieaplete,.. SWetie: | Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
: oe . 3s, 6d. 

‘ y’ BE ae 2 raits 
cerry igre ee ae Rorcratte: | Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
eacanlewrs (Lord) este gel tage of | ah» alana With Maps, Plans, ete. 
aiichanee se oie patel haar 3 ‘ba. | Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
o— . Re RAYS. Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. Stephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 





3s. 6¢ | Europe (The Alps), With 4 Illustrations. 
Marshman’s (J. C.} Memoirs of Sir Henry 3s. 6d. 

Havelock, 3s. 6, Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson = Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Kelly. 3s. 6d. Fables. 3s. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
under the Empire. & vols, 3s. 62. each. | The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 
Merriman’s (H, 8.) Flotsam: a Tule of | Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
the Indian Mutiny. 3s. 6¢/. (Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. Nights.—The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 
Mill’s (J. S. tem of Logic. 3s. 6. Trevelyan’s (Sir G,0.) The Early History 
é ( B) eye oii of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6. 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a year chietly in a Garden. , Weyman’ s (Stanley J.) The House 
3s. 6d. the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
Greeniand. he 142 [lustrations : and | With 33 Mlustrations, 3s, 6d. 
a Map. 3s. 6d. | Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend! With 60 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
trations. 3s. 6. | 11 Illustrations. 3s. 64 
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Cookery, Domestic 


Acton.—MODERN COOKERY. By! 
Euiza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. | 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON; 

CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and , 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, ' 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- | 
struction. By M. C, Axewrn, Diplo- 
mate (First roars | of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, ls. 


Ashby.—HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. 4 Henry Asusy, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital, With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s, net. 


Bull (THomas, M.D.). 

HIN TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD, 
OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 8vo, sewed, 
ls. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s, net. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND. 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s, net. ( 


De Salis Ae ). 

A LA MODE COOKERY: UP-TO- 
DATE RECIPES. With 24 Plates 
(16 in Colour), Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

DOGS: A Manual for Amateurs. Fep. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

DRINKS A MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
ls. 6d. 


Management, etc. 
De Salis (Mrs. )—continued. 
ENTREES A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
8, . 


kre n DECORATIONS, = Fep. 8vo, 

&. - 

GARDENING A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
Part I., Vegetables, 1s, 6¢. Part II., 
Fruits, 1s. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
ls. 6d. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls, 6d. 

as ar ALA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
ls. 64. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
Sherk HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 
ls. 6d, 


Lear.—MAIGRE COOKERY. 
L. Smpngy Lear. 16mo, 2s. 


Poole.—COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Pooxs. 
Ade A Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo, 


Rotheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. RoTHERam, 
First Class Diplomée, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


By H, 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones.— THE BEGINNING 
OF THE WORLD: Twenty- five | 
Pictures by Sir EpwaRD BuRNe-JONEs, | 
Bart. Medium 4to, Boards, 7s, 6d. net. 

Burns and Colenso. — LIVING, 
ANATOMY. By Crcit L. Burns, 
R.B,A., and Ropert J. CoLenso, M.A., | 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11} x 8% in., each 
Plate containing Two hada A 
Natural Male or Female Figure; (6) The , 
same Figure Anatomised. Ina Portfolio. ' 
7s. 6d. net. 





Hamlin.—A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 


A. D. F. Hamu, A.M. With 22) 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 


MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrai: 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MY MUSICAL 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE. With Portrair 
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Fine Arts and Music—continued. 


Huish, Head and Longman.— 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Hutisa, 
LL.B. ; also ‘The Stitchery of the 
Same,’ by Mrs. Heap; and ‘Foreign 
Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. LonoMan. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. | 4to, 
£2 2s, net. 


Hullah.—THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By Joun HULLAg. 
8vo, 8s. 6d, 


Jameson (Mrs. ANNA). 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containin gr of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, aenreing the Benedictines and 
A ines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. JAMESON; continued 
and completed by Lapy EastLakg. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 


8vo, net. 








| 


Macfarren.—LECTURES ON 


Kristeller.—_ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


By Pav. KRISTELLER. English Edition 
by S. ArTHUR Strone, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
gilt top, £3 10s. net. 


HAR- 
MONY. By Sir Gzorcs A. MACFARREN. 
8vo, 12s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, ete., in 1878-1881. row 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2list FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Printed in ‘ Golden’ 
Type.) 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DE- 
SIGNING: a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men’s College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Printed in ' Golden’ Type.) 


ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Printed in ‘ Golden’ Type.) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by WILLIAM Morus. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


*.* For Mr. William Morris's other 


10s Pp. 24, 27 and 40. 
. 


AND DANCES. Decorated in Colour 
by W. GranamM Ropertson, Royal 
4to, 42s, net. 


Scott.—PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 


CASAR: a Monograph. By Frank 
Jesup Scott, With 3% Plates and 49 
Figures in the Text. Imperial 8vo, 
Zils, net, 
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The Fine Arts and Music—continued. 


Vanderpoel.—COLOUR PROBLEMS: | Wellington.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student; HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
of Colour. By Emtty Noyes Vanprer-| COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
pokL. With 117 Plates in Colour.' SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
Square 8vo, 21s, net. LONDON, By EVELYN, Duchess of 


: | Wellington. ustrated by 52 Photo- 
Van Dyke.—A TEXT-BOOK ON THE | a y ; 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By JouN Engravings, specially executed by 


A : : ‘ Braun, CiemMent & Co., of Paris. 2 
C. Van Dykk. With 110 Illustrations. vols, Royal dto, £6 6s. net, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. Willard. — HISTORY OF MODERN 
Wotton. — THE ELEMENTS OF} ITALIAN ART. By AsHTon Ronurys 
ARCHITECTURE. Collected by] WILtarp, Part I. Sculpture. Part J] 


Henry Worton, Kt., from the best|} Painting. PartIII. Architecture. Wit! 
Authors and Examples. Royal 16mo, Photogravure Frontispiece and numer. 
hoards, 10s, 6d. net. ’ ous full- “page Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net 


sAiacettenmonis sui Critical Works. 


Auto da Fé and other Essays:| Dickinson.—KING ARTHUR IN 
some being Essays in Fiction. By the CORNWALL. By W. HowszHrr Dicx- 
Author of ‘Essays in Paradox’ and) mrson, M.D. ith 5 Illustrations 

‘ Exploded Ideas’. Crown 8vo, 5s. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Bagehot.—LITERARY STUDIES. By | F ; : 
Wat TER BacgHot. With Portrait. 3 = writ ge noi “i ne Author 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. rave “xP Cnven set Si nies. Bnd 

Baker.—EDUCATION AND LIFE: | ee as pie De 
Papers and Addresses, By James H. Bvans.—THE ANCIENT STONE IM. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. | A ani Gr GoRat Chine ORNA- 

Nag } MENT } AIN. By 

Darne- -Gould. CURIOUS i ant Sir Jonn Evans, K.C.B. With 637 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. JOHN . 

BaRING-GouLD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Baynes. SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, Exploded Ideas, AND OTHE! 
and other Essays. By the late Tuomas) ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With) Days’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


a Biographical Preface by Professor! pyrost,—A MEDLEY BOOK. By Gre 
Lewis CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. |" Rost. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Bonnell. — CHARLOTTE BRONTE, | geikie.— THE VICAR AND His 
GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: | FRIENDS. Reported by CUNNINGHA™ 


Studies in their Works. By Henry H. ry 
BONNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. bd. net. GeIkIgz, D.D., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net 


_ ome (OOVRRV sy,| Gilkes. —THE NEW REVOLUTION. 
Bee ai OP aire ae By A. H. GILKES, Master of Dulwic! 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP-| College. Fep. 8vo, 1s. net. 
TIONS. By ArtHUR JOHN Bove, | Heagerd (F RIDER). 








M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo, | FARMER’S YEAR: being bi 
14s. net. * Chiuonplaae Book for 1898. eWwits 
Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, | : 36 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re-| RURAL ENGLAND. With 23 Agri 
gister of Charities in or available in the cultural Maps aud 56 llustrations co - 
Metropolis. 8vo, Ss, net. Photographs. 2 vols., Svo, 36s. ne 


Christie...SELECTED ESSAYS. By | Hoenig.—INQUIRILES SoNUmaaeek 
RICHARD Corey CuHristix, M.A.| THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D, Vict. With 2 Por-| By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 Sketch : 
traits and 3 other Illustrations. 8yo, the Text and 5 Maps. Translated |) 
12s, net. Captain H. M. Bowgr. 8vo, 15s. nes. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Hutchinson.—DREAMS reap hci Beart kA n.— HOW THE GARDEN 
MEANINGS, By HoraceG. HutcHin-' GREW. By Maup Maryon. With 4 
son. 8vo, gilt top, 9s. bd. net. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Jefferies (Ricuarb). Matthews.—NOTES ON SPEECH- 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With) MAKING, By BraNnDER MaTTrHews. 

Portrait. Crown oe 8s. 6d. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d, net. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: my | wax Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 


Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. = > “ 
RED DEER. With 17 Ilustrations.| COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Cr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888, Crowu 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Joyce.—THE ORIGIN AND IMSTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES, By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s, each. 


hang (ANDREW). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHOILS, 
Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8yo. Yo, Bl. hel. 


LETTERS ON LITERATUKE.  Bep. | 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrart| 


of the Author. Crown Svo, 2. Od 
COCK LANE AND COMMUN-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 5d. 
THE BOOK UF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS, Crown 8vo, do. bed. 





8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. I. Naturat RELIGION: the 
Gifford Lectures, 1888, 

Vol. I]. PaystcaL RELiaion: the 
Gifford Lectures, 1890, 

Vol. Ill. ANTHROPOLOGICAL ReE.- 
ation: the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 

Vol. IV. THrosopny; or, Psycholo- 
gical Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 
1892, 

Cuips FrroOM A GERMAN WORKSHOP, 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses, 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays, 

Vol, VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 

Vol. VIII, Essays ou Mythology and 
Folk-lore, 

Vol, IX. ‘Tuk Ok1GIN AND GuowrH 
oF RELIGION, as illustrated nd the 
Religions of tndia: the Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878, 

Vol. X. Brogkariiks oF Worbs, AND 
THK [lome OF THB ABRYAs, 

Vols. NE, NUL THE Scignce oP 
Lasauaab:; Founded on Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in US] and 1863. 2 vols. 10s, 

Vol. NTL bypia: What can it Teach 
Us! 

Vol ALV. iNrropueTion TO THE 
Scisnek oF Raviaton, Four Lee- 
tures, 1o70. 

Vol. AV. RintakaisHNA: his Life 
and Sayiigs. 

Volo AVI. Tikes Lec TURES ON THE 
Veuints PHILOscvHY, Tot. 

Nol. AVUIE Lasr Essays. First 


Sortvs. Essuyo on Language, Folk- 


1 te, che. 

Vol XVUEL. Last Essays. Second 
Delle 3. Essay s on the Science at 
livligion. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES: | Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a) STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Garden. By Grorce MILNER. Crown Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ort. Se | STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
; i | 16mo, ls. 6¢. net. 
Morris.—SIGNS OF CHANGE, Seven | STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 


Lectures delivered ou various Occasions. "RAC . 
By WILuraM Morris. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. , ay reese Fep. 8vo, 
Parker and Unwin.—THE ART OF | ct page aah FOR INVALIDS. 
BUILDING A HOME: a Collection of gppay THOUGHTS ON CHARAC. 
Lectures and [lustrations. By Barry TER. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. : 


ParkgER and Raymond Unwin. With | 
68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. ; Southey.—THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
Pollock.—JANE AUSTEN: her Con-| CAROLINE BOWLES, Edited by 
temporaries and Herself. By WaLtgr|) EDWARD DowpgnN. 8vo, 14s. 
HERRIES POLLOCK, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢.! gtevyens.—ON THE STOWAGE OF 


net. SHIPS ANDTHEIRCARGOES. With 
o Information regarding Freights, Char- 
Poore (GrorGE Vivian, M.D.). ter-Parties, etc. By Robert WHITE 


ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE; ST8VENS. 8vo, 21s. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Thuillier.—THE PRINCIPLES OF 
6s. 6d. | re aa ae ot THEIR 
F ; y 3 ISK. +31 op APPLICATIO TO H CONDI- 
Taide ae Cea Seba ” TIONS OF TO-DAY. By ss demo H. 
ane Se hae F, THUILUIER, R.E. With Maps and 
THE EARTH IN RELATION TO Plans. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRESERVATION AND DES- 

TRUCTION OF CONTAGIA: being; Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
the Milroy Lectures delivered at the DEVELOPM ~g OF ee ee 
Royal College of Physicians in 1899, Lobelia yy pi a a ea 
together with other Papers on Sanita- S00: ees er : 
tion, With 13 Ilinstrations. Crown | With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo. 5s. 8vo, 5s. 

COLONIAL AND CAMP SANIT. Warwick.—PROGRESSIN WOMEN'S — : 
ATION. With 11 Illustrations,| EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. | EMPIRE: being the Report of Confer- 

' ences and a Congress in connection 

Rossetti.-A SHADOW OF DANTE: with the Educational tion, Victorian 
being an Essay towards studying Him-| Era Exhibition. Edited by the Cour 
self, his World, and his Pilgrimage. TESS OF WaRWICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Marta Francesca Rosserti. Crown | Weathers.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


ewe: SA | T0 GARDEN PLANTS. By Joxx 
Seria Ludo. By a Dinerranre,| WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 159 Die 

Post 4to, 5s. net. | grams. 8vo, 21s. net. 

* * Sketches and Verses, metuly re-\ Whittall.—FREDERIC THE GREAT 
printed from the St, James's Gawtte, ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 


Manuscript; with Reminiscences and 

Shadwell.—DRINK: TEMPERANCE, Turkish Stories. By Sir J. Wriwu 

AND LEGISLATION, By Artuor WHITTALL, President of the British 
SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. — §vo, F | 
5s. net. 7s. 6d. net. ! 


25,000/8/03. 
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